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Review  I. 

1.  Arctic  Explorations  in   the  Tears  1853,  '54,  55.     Bv  Elisha  Kent  Kane,  M.D^ 

U.S.N.     Two  No\s.— Philadelphia,  1856.     pp.  464,  467. 

2.  Voyaffcs  of  Discovery  and  Research  within  the  Arctic  Regions,  from  the  Year  1818 
to  the  Present  Time.   Bj-  Sik  John  Barrow,  Bait,  F.Il.S. — London,  1846.  pp.  530. 

3.  The  Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  Arctic  Seas  :  a  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companions.  By  Captain  M'Clintock,  K.N., 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations. — London,  1860. 

4.  The    Voyage  of  Her  Majesty''s  Discovery  Ship  Resolute  to  the  Arctic  Regions  in 

Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  7nissing  Crews  of  H.M.  Ships  Erebus  and 
Terror,  1852, 1853, 1854.  ByGEOROEP.M'DouGALL,  Master — London,\851 .  pp.  530. 

5.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Discovery  of  the  North-  West  Passage  ;  with  numerous 

Incidents  of  Travel  and  Adventure  during  nearly  Five  Years'  Continuous  Service 
in  the  Arctic  Regions  while  in  search  of  the  Expedition  under  Sir  John  Franklin. 
By  Alexander  Armstrong,  M.D.,  ILN.,  late  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  of  U.M.S. 
Investigator. — London,  1857.     pp.  616. 

6.  Northern  Travel.     Summer  and  Winter  Pictures  of  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Norway. 

By  Bayard  Taylor. — London,  \858.     pp.389. 

7.  Voyage  d'une  Femme  au  Spitzbergen.  Par  Madame  Leonie  D'Aunet.  Deuxieme 
Edition — Paris,  1855.     pp.  363. 

A  Woman^s  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen.  By  Madame  Leonie  D'Aunet.  Second  Edition* 
— Paris,  1855. 

That  extravagant  but  once  popular  fiction,  '  Lc  Juif  Errant,'  of  M.  Sue  opens,  it  may 
be  recollected,  with  a  prologue  representing  the  meeting  of  Ilerodias  and  the  Jew. 
They  meet  where  the  Arctic  Sea  surrounds  with  a  girdle  of  eternal  ice  the  deserts  of 
Siberia  and  of  North  America — the  outer  limits  of  the  two  worlds,  separated  by  Behring's 
Straits.  Towards  this  desolate  region  of  fogs  and  tempests,  of  famine  and  death,  where 
the  extreme  cold  cleaves  the  stones,  and  tiie  earth  brings  forth  spangled  icicles,  th'ed 
beings  have  advanced  to  meet  after  coming  from  opposite  extremities  of  the  world,  ■  in 
traversing  regions  of  burning  cloudless  sun.  The  intention  of  the  author  in  this  o  ^^^ 
ing  has  clearly  been  to  intimate  that  a  supernatural  element  is  admitted  de  2>rimo 
his  work.    Yet  the  supernatural  attending  this  union  exists,  it  must  be  confessed,  rat 
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in  the  secondary  circumstances  of  the  latter,  than  in  the  fact  of  two  human  beings,  who 
may  liave  sojourned  respectively  in  the  heats  of  Guinea  and  Guyana,  inditferently 
existing  within  the  arctic  zone.  So  far  as  that  circumstance  goes,  there  are  northern 
voyagers  now  living  who  have  passed — and  that  rather  abruptly,  too — from  one  extreme 
of  temperature  to  another.  But  it  is  not  the  less  a  wonderful  endowment  of  the  human 
organism,  that  it  can  not  only  support  but  enjoy  life  under  such  circumstances  as  would 
soon  be  fatal  to  very  many  animals.  Whether  amidst  deserts  of  burning  sand,  or  upon 
seas  of  never-thawing  ice,  there  is  man  to  be  found  existing.  We  are  struck  with  still 
more  astonishment  when  we  remember  that  a  human  being  can  be  bred  under  one 
extreme  of  temperature,  afterwards  transported  to  another  extremo,  and  then  re-trans- 
planted. Like  Ilerodias  and  the  Jew,  they  shall  pass  from  Saharas  of  sun  to  Saharas  of 
snow,  and  back  again,  with  impunity.  There  is  a  "  Fort  William"  and  a  "  Fort  Enter- 
prise." The  one  is  at  Calcutta,  the  other  is  near  Winter  Lake.  At  the  former,  during 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  thermometer  is  seldom  under  86°  at  any  hour,  and  in  the 
afternoon  it  rises  to  90°  and  100°  in-doors,  and  to  1.30°  in  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  some- 
times so  intensely  hot  that  soldiers  upon  parade  will  drop  down  dead,  as  if  struck  by 
lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Fort  E)nterprise,  the  thermometer  falls  to  51°  below 
zero  ;  and  here  Franklin's  instrument,  when  hanging  in  his  sleeping  place  sixteen  feet 
from  the  fire,  and  exposed  to  its  direct  radiation,  stood  more  than  once,  even  in  the 
day-time,  at  72°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Dr.  Coulter  observed  the  thermo- 
meter stand  at  140°  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Colorado  (32°  30'  N) ;  whilst  the  heat 
rose  to  such  a  height  in  Abyssinia,  when  Major  Harris  travelled  there  as  envoy,  that 
"  fifty  pounds  of  well-packed  spermaceti  candles  were  so  completely  melted  out  of  the  box, 
as  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  bundle  of  wicks."*  As  we  now  write  (March,  1860),  letters, 
which  have  been  received  from  II.M.  ship  (21)  Pearl,  state,  that  on  her  voyage  out  to 
Singapore  the  thermometer  rose  to  120°  Fah.  when  passing  through  the  Straits  of 
Banca.  Yet  under  both  such  extremes  of  temperatures  Englishmen  can  live,  however 
uncertain  may  be  the  tenure  of  their  lives.  The  races  of  men  that  Nature  herself  plants 
there  have  by  their  birthright  a  stronger  hold.  But  exist  and  enjoy  existence  as  they 
do  both  at  the  Equator  and  the  Pole,  there  is  a  wide  difference  as  to  the  extent  and 
intensity  in  which  this  is  done  at  the  two  spots,  not  only  in  respect  to  man,  but  to  the 
organized  world  generally.  In  the  South,  life  is  abundant  and  luxuriant  on  the  grandest 
scale ;  animals  or  vegetables,  it  matters  not  which,  are  developed  in  their  utmost  glory. 
From  sky  to  earth,  from  ocean  to  air,  all  is  passion,  life,  brilliancy,  and  colour  beneath 
the  vivifying  influences  of  tropic  light  and  sun.  At  the  North  there  is  life,  it  is  true, 
but  after  all  it  appears  to  us  rather  a  struggle  than  an  enjoyment  to  live. 

Though  Nature  seems  to  have  intended  certain  races  to  inhabit  certain  regions,  rather 
than  to  have  made  one  race  cosmopolite  and  capable  of  assimilation  to  all  latitudes,  yet 
she  has  granted  a  great  flexibility  of  constitution  to  some  favoured  tribes  of  men.   These 
latter  are  tlie  races  which  are  indigenous  to  latitudes  intermediate  between  the  Equator 
and  the  Poles — the  members  of  the  temperate  zone.     But  although  endurancy  for  a 
time  under  extreme  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  by  those  not  natives  of  the  climate  in  which 
they  occur,  is  easily  accomplished,  a  limit  to  the  capability  exists.     Permanent  acclima- 
tization is  impossible,  either  to  the  individual  or  to  the  tribe.     The  life  of  the  former  is 
of  less  value  than  it  would  be  in  his  native  country,  and  he  cannot  propagate  his  race. 
The  assertion  that  any  one  race  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  assimilated  to  all  climates, 
involves  but  an  hypothesis  not  sustained  by  a  single  historical  fact,  and  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  natural  history.     There  are  fashionable  theories  afloat  which   oppose  our 
doctrine.     Theories  which  maintain  that  aliens  may  thrive  in  any  clime  as  well  as  the 
autochthones,  if  they  choose  to  conform  to  the  modes  of  life  of  the  latter.     We  appeal, 
however,  to  the  history  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  and  ask  if  it  does  not  show  that 
the  races  of  men  can  permanently  maintain  themselves  and  thrive  only  in  those  locali- 
s  to  which   they  appear  originally  to  belong?     Is  the  Spaniard  thriving  in  South 
lerica,  the  Celt  or  the  Saxon  in  the  northern  half?      Is  there  true  colonization  in 
a  ?     Does  the  Englishman  flourish  in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ?     Could  the 
;ro  inhabit  Lapland,  or  could  the  Northman  long  flourish  on  the  Senegal  or  Gambia  ? 

*  Highlands  of  .Ethiopia. 
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Is  the  Red  man  fitted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern  hemispLere,  and  docs  the  White 
man  wax  strong  amidst  the  forests  of  the  Far  West  ?  Is  the  standard  of  health  as  high 
among  the  natives  of  the  Union  as  it  is  amongst  their  progenitors  in  the  British  Isles  ? 
To  point  to  quarters  of  the'  globe  at  present  peopled  by  races  foreign  to  the  land,  and 
apparently  flourishing  commercially,  as  facts  opposed  to  such  doctrine,  is  to  be  open  to 
the  reply,  that  annually  into  these  countries  have  been,  and  still  arc,  imported  thousands 
upon  thousandsof  emigrants,  representing  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  colonizing  stock. 
To  be  able  to  form  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  this  constant  replenishment  must  be 
arrested,  and  a  sufficient  length  of  time  allowed  to  elapse,  to  enable  us  to  see  how  the 
foreign  race  could  then  propagate  and  maintain  itself  in  its  adopted  clime.  We  believe 
it  would  fail  and  gradually  die  out,  and  that  the  period  would  come,  however  distant, 
when  the  Saxon  would  no  longer  be  found  in  Australia,  in  Kentuck}',  in  Tennessee. 

But  although  no  permanent  acclimatization  of  a  race  foreign  to  the  soil  can  ensue,  a 
temporary  duration  of  the  individual  in  most  opposite  climates  is  not  only  possible,  but 
comparatively  easy  and  enjoyable,  if  the  person  alien  to  the  soil  will  be  prudent  and 
adopt  the  customs  of  the  autochthones.  Nevertheless,  there  are  regions  marked  by 
such  extreme  characters  of  climate  as  would  appear  to  utterly  forbid  any  lengthened 
continuance  there  of  alien  people.  What,  e.g.,  is  the  chance  of  life  to  the  Saxon  and  the 
Celt  who  settle  in  tropical  Africa  for  15"  north  and  south  of  the  equator  ?  What  is  the 
prospect  even  to  the  hardy  Norwegian  who  migrates  to  the  northernmost  settlements 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea?  Negroes  upon  the  one  hand,  and  Eskimos  upon 
the  other,  are  alone  adapted  to  the  spots ;  let  other  races  try  them,  and  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period  death  will  be  their  reward.  If  it  be  asked  in  what  manner  certain  races  are 
specially  adapted  to  particular  climates,  we  can  only  make  answer  that  they  are  born 
with  just  those  particular  constitutions  which  best  resist  the  destroying  environments  ; 
constitutions  fitted  to  endure  the  particular  intensities  of  solar  lieat  and  light  prevailing 
there,  and  to  be  well  able  to  subsist  upon  the  kind  of  food  common  to  the  place.  How 
structurally  such  men  are  specially  termed  for  these  particular  adaptations  we  know 
not.  Certain  broad  difiereniial  characters  exist  between  race  and  race,  but  not  any 
organic  distinctions  can  be  pointed  out  which  would,  d  priori,  show  why  one  man  can 
only  flourish  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  another  only  amidst  hyperborean  snow.  Yet 
there  must  surely  be  some  great  and  fundamental  vital  differences,  or  else  long  before 
now  the  white  man  would  have  colonized  India,  and  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Cape  have  beea 
acclimatized  in  Ceylon.  The  necessity  of  an  hereditary  adaptation  to  climate  is  well  seen 
in  the  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  raising  a  hybrid  race  from  an  union  of  the  alien  with 
the  antochthonic  tribes.  For  a  limited  period  a  mixed  breed  is  producible,  which  may 
appear  to  answer  the  purpose  of  colonization ;  but  it  cannot  continue,  perish  it  must  in 
the  certain,  though  it  may  be  slow,  reversion  to  one  or  other  of  its  typical  stocks,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  unnecessary  now  to  mention. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  some  of  the  secondary  elements  of  "  climate," 
we  may  draw  attention  to  such  of  its  primary  ones  which  appear  to  necessitate  a  parti- 
ticular  organic  adaptivity.  These  are  the  intensities  of  solar  heat  and  light,  and  the 
nature  of  the  food  proper  to  the  locality.  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  important  to 
remember,  also,  that  high  intensities  of  heat  not  only  require  a  special  constitution  to 
bear  their  direct  influence,  but  one  also  congenitally  adapted  to  resist  the  effects  which 
follow  their  action  upon  dead  organic  matter  when  such  action  is  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moisture.  Hence  do  we  find  the  Negro  both  enjoying  the  rays  of  an 
equatorial  sun,  and  continuing  proof  against  the  emanations  of  the  swamps  of  Benin, 
Speaking  of  a  certain  locality  in  Africa,  Lieutenant  Burton  remarks, 

"  How  these  '  Kurralgog,'  or  '  Sun-dwellers,'  as  the  Bedouins  are  called  by  the  Burgher 
Somal,  can  exist  liere  in  summer  is  a  mystery.  My  arms  were  peeled,  even  in  the  month  of 
December;  and  my  companions,  pantin;;  with  the  heat  like  the  Atlantes  of  Herodotus,  poured 
forth  reproaches  upon  the  rising  sun.  The  town's  people,  when  forced  to  hurry  across  it  in 
the  hotter  season,  cover  themselves  during  the  day  with  tobes  wetted  every  half  hour  in  sea 
water."* 

*  An  Exploration  of  Uarrar. 
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Upon  the  other  hand,  to  live  in  snow  huts,  and  to  subsist  upon  walrus  and  seal  fleshi 
where  mercury  is  frozen  for  montlis  together,  and  the  sun  is  invisible  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  are  feats  to  be  accomplished  only  by  a  few  tribes  for  a  constancy.  They  alone  can 
continue  to  endure  under  such  peculiar  hygienic  environments  as  the  negation  of  heat 
and  light  brings  in  its  train.  We  have  remarked,  however,  that  it  is  possible  for  some 
favoured  races  to  live  for  a  limited  time  alternately  in  such  extremes  of  climate ;  and 
there  are,  of  course,  gradations  between  them,  which  may  be  occupied  for  longer  periods 
by  men  not  of  the  autochthonic  stock.  In  places  known  to  be  most  inimical  to  certain 
races,  individuals  of  the  latter  have  yet  been  found  to  live  healthy  and  to  enjoy  life  for 
a  long  time  when  careful  an<l  prudent  to  accord  with  the  manners  of  the  natives.  Even 
in  the  port  of  the  Rio  Formosa,  the  most  deadly  portion  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Euro- 
peans have  resided  in  good  health  for  some  years.*  We  all  know  that  within  the  usual 
places  of  resort  of  Europeans  within  the  tropics,  the  aliens  can  continue  to  reside  with 
comparative  impunity,  if  moderate  caution  be  adopted.  But  this  is  all,  whether  it  be 
the  Rio  Formosa  or  the  Rio  Colorado,  Ashantee  or  Madras,  whetlier  it  be  Bengal  or 
Jamaica,  Cape  Town  or  Canada,  Hispaniola,  Chili,  Cuba,  or  Peru,  no  true  European 
stock  can  permanently  colonise  the  place.  We  have  held  India  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years,  yet  we  cannot  colonise  an  inch  of  it.  We  have  planted  the  wliite  man  in 
America,  and  there  he  degenerates !  The  ability  of  the  individual,  however,  to  live  in 
countries  very  opposite  in  character  to  his  own  birth-place  being  well  known,  and  great 
stress  being  laid  upon  this  power  of  supporting  climatorial  extremes  being  almost  inde- 
finitely augmentable  by  courage,  caution,  and  ingenious  devices,  some  strange  ideas  have 
occasionally  taken  hold  of  the  public.  Some  few  years  back  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  Government,  at  the  enormous  cost  of  between  80,000/.  to  100,000/.,  which  was 
to  ascend  to  the  Niger  and  Cliadda  confluence,  by  way  of  the  Quorra,  where,  to  use  the 
words  of  an  official  report,  "  will  probably  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  expedition  for 
some  time.  .  .  Where  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  showing  the  Africans  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  of  distributing  plants  and  seeds  suited  to  the 
climate  and  soil."  Three  weeks  after  the  steamers  entered  the  river  (the  temperature 
being  seldom  under  84°  on  the  lower  deck),  fever  broke  out  among  the  crews,  and  soon 
produced  such  effects  as  to  compel  two  out  of  the  three  vessels  to  return  to  the  sea,  and  to 
oblige  the  other  boat  to  follow  them  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Now,  there  are  still  peo- 
ple who  believe  that  remnants  of  the  crews  of  the  Franklin  arctic  expedition,  which 
left  these  shores  fifteen  years  ago,  may  yet  be  existing  within  the  barriers  of  the  arctic 
circle,  or  upon  the  polar  lands  of  the  American  continent.  Around  this  belief  range 
the  important  and  interesting  questions  as  to  our  experience  concerning  the  influences 
which  the  particular  relations  of  solar  heat  and  light,  and  food,  &c.,  pertaining  to  the 
northern  regions,  exert  upon  the  systems  of  those  who  are  not  natives  of  the  climates 
in  which  they  occur.  As  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  has  been  lately  much  in- 
creased, the  present  time  is  not  inopportune  for  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  biological  questions  of  the  day. 

The  most  northerly  cultivated  spot  upon  the  globe  is  in  Norway  (Valley  of  the  Alton), 
just  above  70°  N.,  where,  in  good  seasons,  tolerable  crops  of  potatoes,  barley,  and  buck- 
wheat may  occasionally  be  obtained.  This  favoured  locality  is  nearly  upon  the  same 
parallel  with  Disco  Island  in  West  Greenland,  and  Icy  Cape  (above  Behring's  Straits) 
in  North  America,  where  certain  secondary  climatorial  elements  necessitate  complete 
barrenness.  Several  settlements  of  civilized  people  exist  beyond  this  degree  both  in 
Norway  and  Greenland.  In  the  former  we  may  instance  Hammerfest  and  Kjevik ;  the 
latter  being  upon  the  parallel  of  71°  N.,  was  visited  (and  described)  by  Von  Buch  in 
the  summer  of  1807,  just  fifty  years  before  Mr.  Taylor  passed  the  spot  in  his  trip  round 
the  most  northerly  point  of  Norway.  According  to  Mr.  Taylor,  Von  Buch's  descrip- 
tion is  equally  correct  for  the  present  day.  It  is  a  place  "  where  scurvy  carries  off  half 
the  inhabitants,  where  pastors  coming  from  Southern  Norway  die  within  a  year,  where 
no  trees  grow,  no  vegetable  comes  to  maturity,  and  gales  from  every  quarter  of  the  icy 
sea  beat  the  last  faint  life  out  of  nature,  yet  where  men  will  still  persist  in  living  in 

•  Bee   Dantell's  Sketcbes  of  the  Medical  Topography  and  Native  Diseases  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Western 
Africa,  &c. 
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apparent  defiance  of  all  natural  laws."  (p.  204.)  More  northerly  still  are  the  Danish 
settlements  of  Upper  Nivik  (72°  50'N.)  and  Yotlik  (73°  40'N.)  in  West  Greenland. 
These  last  civilized  haunts  are  nearly  upon  the  same  parallel  with  the  native  Eskimo 
village — Kapawroktolik — near  Pond's  Bay  in  Cockburn  Land,  and  which  was  lately 
visited  by  Captain  M'Clintock.  Beyond  these  high  latitudes  a  few  snow  bone-huts,  and 
skin-tent  settlements  of  native  Eskimos,  are  alone  to  be  met  with.  Of  these  wo  may 
mention  the  tribe  at  Cape  York,  West  Greenland  (76°  N.),  which  is  so  completely  iso- 
lated, that  we  are  told  by  an  Arctic  voyager  that  previous  to  its  being  visited  in  1S18 
its  members  considered  themselves  to  be  the  only  people  in  the  world.  But  the  late 
explorations  of  Dr.  Kane  have  made  us  acquainted  with  the  habitats  of  still  more  north- 
erly Eskimos.  These  are  situated  near  the  bottom  of  Smith's  Sound,  where  a  little 
above  78°  N.,  are  to  be  found  the  settlements  of  Etah  and  Peteravik.  Not  any  Eskimos 
have  been  met  with  more  northerly  than  this,  though  Kane  observed  the  remains  of 
uninhabited  huts  and  of  "caches"  at  Dallas  Bay  (79°  N.) ;  while  Mr.  Morton,  of  the 
same  expedition,  found  a  well-formed  sledge-runner  made  of  whale's  bone  upon  the 
shores  of  Morris  Bay,  as  high  as  81°  N.  latitude.  But  beyond  this  extreme  enterpris- 
ing travellers  have  placed  their  feet.  The  farthest  northing*  which  has  hitherto  been 
attained  was  reached  by  Parry,  across  the  ice,  upon  the  23d  of  July,  1827,  when  he 
advanced  to  82°  45'  on  the  meridian  of  19°  25'  E.  Mr.  Morton  reached  the  high 
parallel  of  81°  2'  N.  on  the  meridian  of  65°  35'  W.,  from  whence  he  sighted  the  most 
remote  northern  land  known,  Mount  Edward  Parry,  in  82°  38"  66'"  ;  while  Mr.  Scores- 
by  is  credited  by  some  with  having  (in  the  year  1806)  reached  81°12'  42"  N.  by  ob- 
servation, and  81°  30'  by  dead  reckoning.  Between  the  Arctic  circle  (66°  30")  and 
83°  N.  may  be  said  to  lie  the  range  of  hitherto  effected  exploration.  Within  it,  towards 
its  lower  limit,  are  of  course  situated  the  more  northerly  settlements  of  Upper  Norway, 
the  Danish  dep6ts  in  West  Greenland,  and  the  Russian  establishments  in  Eastern 
Siberia  (Oust  Jansk,  70°  55"  N.,  e.g.).  These  and  like  places  we  here  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration, simply  referring  to  Arctic  explorers  who  have  had  to  shift  for  themselves, 
away  from  all  civilized  settlements,  and  exposed  to  the  severe  contingencies  of  winter- 
ing in  the  ice,  or  upon  the  shores  of  or  upon  the  islands  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 

With  these  limitations,  the  longest  and  most  northerly  stay  of  which  we  have 
authentic  records  is  that  of  some  Russian  sailors,  who  were  left  behind  at  Spitz- 
bergen  (between  77"  and  80"  N.)  for  six  years.  Four  remained  alive  at  this  time,  the 
others  having  begun  to  die  towards  the  end  of  the  first  winter.  Since  then  (1743)  the 
Russians  have,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  frequently  wintered  their  summer 
fishing  vessels  in  certain  safe  harbours  amongst  the  islands.  Madame  D'Aunet 
informs  us,  however,  that  the  Spitzbergen  fishing  grounds  are  now  almost  abandoned 
both  by  Russians  and  Norwegians.f  Previous  to  this  time,  however,  both  the  English 
and  Dutch  had  resorted  to  the  island,  and  some  sailors  being  left  upon  its  shores  on 
several  occasions,  were  forced  to  pass  the  winter  there.  In  some  instances  they  died 
from  scurvy,  but  in  others  they  survived  and  returned  home  next  season.^  Parry,  in  his 
second  voyage,  passed  two  winters  in  the  Arctic  clime.  Sir  John  Ross  wintered  three 
whole  seasons,  besides  passing  nine  months  of  the  spring  and  summer  there;  while  the 
crew  of  the  Invesligator  (M'Clure)  landed  from  the  North  Star  off  Ramsgate  in 
October,  1854,  after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  ten  months  from  England,  four  years 
of  which  we  may  accept  as  passed  within  an  icy  zone.  Leaving  the  Spitzbergen  Russian 
sailors  out  of  the  question.  Dr.  Kane  has  wintered  more  northerly  than  any  other  Arctic 
explorer.  He  passed  two  winters  within  Smith's  Sound,  in  Rensselaer  Harbour 
(78"  39'  N.).  'I'o  Madame  D'Aunet  belongs,  we  believe,  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  lady  who  has  penetrated  so  near  to  the  Pole  as  80"  N.  She  accompanied  her 
husband  in  the  voyage  of  M.  Gaimard  (of  the  discovery  vessel  Recherche)  to  explore 

•  We  pass  by  the  fabalouB  "  Northings,"  published  by  Daloes  Harrington,  and  which  may  be  found  by  the  curious 
In  Shlllin^law's  '  Arttic  Discovery.' 

t  What  were  the  nature  of  the  depots  formed  by  the  Russians  in  Spitzbergen  we  cannot  say  exactly,  but  we  are 
told,  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  KeTlew  for  Oct.  1S53,  that  "  M.  tiharoaten,  a  Ku-ssian,  has  passed  thirty-nine 
winters  in  Spitzbergen,  and  resided  there  once  for  fifteen  years  without  quitting  the  Island!"  Is  there  not  souie  mis- 
take here? 

t  Kor  an  account  of  some  attempts  *t  IlTlng  upon  Jaa  Mayen  and  Spitzbergen,  see  Lord  Dufferln's  "  Letters  from 
High  LaUtttdes."    London,  186T. 
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the  Frozen  Ocean  near  the  stations  of  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  Thus  far,  then,  and 
for  only  a  very  few  years,  are  we  sure  of  what  may  occasionally  bo  accomplished  by 
picked  and  hardy  voyagers.  As  we  proceed  it  will  be  fonnd  against  what  an  amount 
and  how  terrible  a  kind  of  inimical  environments  they  have  battled  and  withstood,  and 
how  many  of  their  enterprising  companions  died  instead  of  being  able  to  nphold 
against  them.  In  this  problem  of  Polar  life  the  chief  factors  which  appear  to  be  so 
antagonistic  to  the  continued  existence  of  all  but  the  antochthones  arc,  in  the  firet  place, 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sufficient  food  of  any  kind,  but  particularly  of  that  which 
men  of  the  temperate  zone  seem  so  urgently  to  require — viz.,  a  certain  admixture  of 
fresh  meat  and  fresh  vegetables.  Secondly,  the  low  temperature  which  prevails, 
especially  during  the  winter  period.  Thirdly,  the  long-continued  darkness  of  the  Polar 
winter,  when  the  sun  is  absent  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  Fourthly,  the  deleterious  results 
arising,  upon  the  one  hand,  from  exposure  to  the  great  alternations  of  temperature 
caused  by  the  necessary  artificial  heating  of  the  cabins,  huts,  tents,  &c.,  and  the  transit 
from  these  to  the  external  air;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  moisture,  effluvia,  &C., 
resulting  from  the  close  packing  for  warmth  and  other  necessitous  demands.  Lastly, 
the  mental  depression  and  ennui  which  creep  over  the  sojourners  in  so  inhospitable  and 
dreary  a  clime.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  some  of  these  opposing  elements  in 
detail,  and  will  refer  to  the  question  of  food  in  the  first  place. 

It  would  appear  to  be  a  law  of  the  economy  of  the  races  of  the  temperate  zone,  that 
for  the  maintenance  of  health  there  must  be  a  proportion  of  fresh  meat  and  of  fresh 
vegetables  in  their  diet.  So  long  as  there  is  a  due  quantity  of  the  latter  it  will  suffice, 
along  with  a  certain  proportion  of  milk,  eggs,  and  oily  matter,  in  affording  a  diet  suffi- 
cient for  most  conditions.  Nevertheless,  the  natural  desire  is  for  animal  flesh  of 
some  kind,  and  upon  such  a  mixed  diet  the  races  of  Europe  appear  to  flourish  best 
The  more  northerly  they  live  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  "  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl "  to  the 
vegetable  matter,  and  the  more  southerly  the  reverse.  But  yet,  under  all  circumstances, 
a  certain  quantity  of  fresh  vegetable  food  is  requisite ;  if  this  be  not  obtainable  a  vital 
deterioration  will  soon  infallibly  ensue.  To  the  tribes  of  the  Arctic  zone,  and  of  the 
extreme  north  of  the  temperate  region,  this  admixture  of  vegetable  matter  does  not 
appear  essential ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  a  purely  animal  or  flesh  diet  is 
the  more  natural.  Both  theory  and  experience  establish  this  fact.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  every  change  in  the  organic  constituents  of  the  body  in  which  their 
elements  enter  into  new  combinations  viith  oxygen,  must  be  a  source  of  the  develop- 
ment of  heat.  Such  is  particularly  well  seen  taking  place  during  respiration,  in  which 
a  considerable  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  exhaled  during  its  performance  is 
formed  within  the  body  by  the  metamorphosis  of  its  own  tissues.  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  approaches  within  a  few  degrees  that  of  the  body,  the  generation  of 
animal  heat  by  the  kiruing  of  organic  matter  in  tlie  blood  may  be  reduced  in  amount; 
but  when  it  is  far  less,  when  the  cooling  process  of  the  body  from  the  surrounding  low 
temperature  is  perilously  great,  then  no  mere  combustion  of  the  hydro-carbonaceous 
porton  of  the  "waste"  of  the  tissues,  nor^venJ,h^t  of  the  ordinary  calorifiant  articles  of 
food,  will  suffice.  .  Either  a  store  previously  laid  up  in'  the  body,  or  the  constant 
magazine  of  a  most  heat-generating  food,  must  be  resorted  to.  For  the  clear  exposition 
of  this  truth  (first  taught  by  Collier,  sec  this  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  508)  we  are  indebted  to 
Liebig,  who  has  shown  that  such  store  and  such  food  are  constituted  par  excellence  by 
fat.  "That  whilst  240  parts  of  starch,  249  of  cane  sugar,  263  of»grape  sygar,  266  of 
"spirits,"  and  no  less  than  770  of  lean  meat  must  be  consuqifid  as  food  to  keep  the 
body  at  its  proper  temperature. during  equal  timOs  with  the  lik6  amount  of  oxygen,  the 
same  thing  is  effected  by  100  parts  of  fat.  In  proof  of  the  theory,  said  Liebig,  look 
to  facts.  The.  mpre  novthefly  We.  go,  the  more  of  "this,  the  very  best  combustive 
material,  is  used  ;  the  more  southerly,  the  less  !  Inv^he  jatter,Yegion,.tlie  cooling  process 
is  nil,  the  waste  of  the  body  by  ecTntbusti'Dti  ~  next  'tV  nothing,  and  rice?  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  sufficient  as  food.  In  the  former  the  air  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  mercury, 
the  cooling  process  is  extrerhe,  and  -tlie  waste  by  combustion  excessive  indeed.  Here 
the  blubber  and  fat  of  t&e  cetacca  and  other  animals  alone  enable  the  body  to  bear  up 
against  the  intefts^  colc^.,  -^•5'hi^"d<i,ctri<iiB  has'^befen  widely  impugned,  both  as  regards  its 
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theoretic  aspect  and  the  assumed  facts  brought  forward  to  support  it.  No  doubt  there 
are  some  difficulties,  both  theoretic  and  practical,  which  have  not  as  )'et  been  satisfac- 
torily explained,  but  in  spite  of  those  and  some  exceptional  circumstances  the  fact  holds 
good — viz.,  the  more  northerly  we  go  the  more  fatty  matter  we  find  eaten ;  the  more 
southerly,  the  loss  is  employed.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case  not  only  with  all  the 
nations  of  Mongolian  descent  which  inhabit  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  also  with 
the  Indian  races  who  wander  over  the  coldest  portions  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent; with  the  Canadians  and  half  breeds  who  adopt  the  same  life,  and  with  the 
European  traders  whose  stations  are  in  the  same  latitudes.     Mr.  Taylor  tells  us  to 

"Eat  the  fattest  food,  and  plenty  of  it Braisted  and  I  consumed  about  a  pound 

of  butter  between  us.  This  intense  cold  begets  a  necessity  for  fat,  and  with  the  necessity 
comes  the  taste — a  wise  provision  of  nature.  The  consciousness  now  dawned  on  nie  that  I 
might  be  able  to  relish  train  oil  and  tallow  candles  before  we  had  done  with  Lapland."  (p.  40.) 

A  writer  in  a  late  number  (No.  67)  of  the  'Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine' 
makes  this  observation  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  I  am  assured  by  Sir  James  Ross  that  no 
large  increase  of  fat  is  necessary  to  our  sailors  in  the  Aretic  regions;  and  by  Professor  Sand- 
lial  of  Sweden  that  tlie  peasantry  of  Lapland  do  not  take  food  materially  dilftring  from  that 
of  our  own  country." 

Such  may  possibly  be  the  case — though  we  doubt  it — and  yet  without  the  general 
law  we  have  laid  down  being  much  compromised.  We  would  remark,  however,  en 
passant,  that  according  to  Dr.  Armstrong  (p.  468)  the  amount  of  animal  food  allowed 
daily  to  the  men  of  the  service  is  insufficient,  and  that  food  possessing  the  most  highly 
carbonised  qualities,  such  as  pemmican,  preserved  meats,  and  bacon,  should  alone  be 
6upplicd  to  Polar  expeditions  (p.  469) ;  while  Madame  D'Aunet  informs  us  that  the 
repast  of  the  Lapps  of  Kautokeino,  of  which  she  several  times  partook,  was  "composed 
of  fish,  flesh,  reindeer  milk,  the  whole  well  soaked  in  fish  oil."  (259.)  Not  only,  then, 
is  the  kind  of  food — viz.,  the  flesh  of  bear,  walrus,  seal,  musk  ox,  and  reindeer,  with 
fish  and  fowl  of  any  kind  procurable,  with  its  oil,  fat,  and  blubber,  of  a  special  character ; 
but  the  amount  of  it  required,  or  at  least  consumed,  by  the  autochthones  appears 
enormous.  Kane  estimates  the  average  Eskimo  ration — in  a  season  of  plenty — at  eight 
or  ten  pounds  of  flesh,  with  soup  and  water  to  the  extent  of  half  a  gallon.  Another 
of  onr  Arctic  commanders  having  allowed  a  young  Eskimo  to  eat  as  much  as  he  chose, 
the  latter  consumed  in  twenty-four  hours  thirty-five  pounds  of  various  kinds  of  fat  meat, 
including  some  tallow  candles.  An  amusing  account  of  a  baby  gourmand  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Kane's  first  vol.,  p.  419.  The  rapacity  of  the  Arctic  dogs  is  remarkable  ;  they 
eat  everything  eatable  which  they  can  get  hold  of — an  Arctic  wag  has  said,  even  to  a 
feather  bed.  Captain  M'Clintock's  twenty-nine  dogs  devoured  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
pounds  of  seal's  flesh  in  fort3'-two  seicon^s !  The  European  of  the  temperate  zone 
having  boon  transported  to  the  Arctic  circle,  finds  that  not  only  is  a  full  diet  largely 
composed  of  fresh  fat  animal  flosii  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  he  cannot  consume 
the  salted  provisions  with  the  same  impunity  which  he  can  in  more  genial  regions. 
This  is  uo  doubt  partly  dne  to  their  not  being  antagonized  by  fresh  vegetable  juices,  but 
partly  also  to  the  fact  that  salted  meats  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  act\ially  poisonous 
within  the  I'olar  circle.  Kane  more  than  once  experienced  that  a  meal  of  salted  food 
killed  the  dogs  who  ate  it ;  and  Dr.  Armstrong  expressly  states  that  "  Salt  meat  should 
be  proscribed  from  an  Arctic  dietary."  (p.  469.)  Hence  the  Arctic  explorer  must  look 
mainly  to  the  diet  which  supports  the  Eskimo — fresh  fat  animal  food.  It  has  hitherto 
been  held  that  the  supply  of  this,  or  rather  the  power  of  actually  getting  possession  of 
it  in  the  north,  is  by  no  means  considerable,  that  it  is  very  unequally  distributed,  and 
to  procure  that  portion  of  it  represented  by  the  walrus  and  seal  requires  the  knowledge, 
habits,  and  dexterity  of  the  native  hunters.  It  was  hence  concluded  that,  from  the 
difficidty  of  procuring  a  proper  diet,  and  plenty  of  it,  no  large  party  of  Europeans  could 
live  long  in  the  lands  of  the  Eskimos.      But  in  recent  times  the  theory  has  been 
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broached  that  a  more  temperate  climate,  a  richer  vegetation,  and  an  abundance  of 
animal  life,  are  found  increasing  as  tlie  voyager  approaches  the  I'ole.*  At  first  there 
appear,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  fair  data  for  such  belief,  but  a  more  general  and 
unprejudiced  inquiry  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  tend  to  support  this  fashionable  creed. 
In  favour  of  it  may  be  stated  that  Parry,  in  his  first  voyage,  met  with  successful  hunting 
in  Melville  Island;  and  the  Resolute,  ivom  1852  to  1854,  obtained  at  the  same  place 
not  less  than  114  musk  oxen,  &c.,  giving  a  total  of  27,433  pounds,  or  305  pounds  per  man, 
148  of  which  were  actually  issued  on  board  the  ship.  Captain  Penny,  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1851,  reported  that  animal  life  existed  in  great  abundance  well  to  the  north- 
ward in  Wellington  Channel ;  Dr.  Kane  and  Captain  Sherard  Osborne  afterwards  con- 
firmed this  statement.  These  and  analogous  representations  led  at  last  to  the  most 
extravagant  ideas  concerning  the  richness  of  a  Polar  fauna  and  flora  yet  to  be  found. 
Whilst,  e.g.,  the  Resolute  was  fitting  out,  Mr.  M'Dougall  overheard  a  talented  but 
eccentric  Scotchman,  connected  with  a  public  institution,  inform  one  of  the  officers 
that— 

"During  the  summer  and  autumnal  months  you  will  find  the  shores  of  North  Devon 
abonndin(5  in  rich  vegetation,  which  forms  the  food  on  whicli  the  numerous  animals  in  that 
locality  exist.  There,  interspersed  with  gay  mosses,  you  will  find  brilliant  lichens  and  lux- 
uriant saxifrages,  with  the  Arctic  poppy."     (p.  282.) 

Now,  if  we  ask  the  sojourners  on  board  the  North  Star  at  Beechey  Island  to  conform 
or  to  confute  this  glowing  description,  we  find  that  the  numerous  animals  have  dwindled 
down  to  an  occasional  solitary  bear;  and  the  mosses  and  lichens,  though  truly  present, 
are  .so  in  far  too  scanty  a  degree  to  remind  us  of  the  Scotchman's  paradise.  In  connex- 
ion also  with  the  statements  of  Penny,  Kane,  and  others,  concerning  North  Wellington 
Channel,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  having  unfortunately  to 
spend  a  winter  in  the  very  locality  thus  pointed  out  as  the  veritable  land  of  promise,  did 
not  obtain,  it  is  said,  so  much  as  a  sinffle  bird.  That  at  Melville  Island  good  hunting 
has  been  obtained  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  during  the  first  week  in  July  three  shoot- 
ing parties  (of  five  officers  and  ten  men),  hunting  thirty  miles  of  coast  line,  six  or  eight 
miles  in  breadth,  produced  a  quantity  of  game  exceeding,  writes  one  of  the  oflicers, 
"  our  most  sanguine  hopes,  quite  sufficient,  indeed,  to  confirm  the  many  savants  in 
England  in  their  theories  respecting  the  abundance  and  variety  of  animal  life  in  these 
regions."     (M-Dougall,  p.  27G.) 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Melville  Island  is  the  favourite  resort  of  animals,  in 
preference  to  the  lands  of  Cornwall,  Bathurst,  and  North  Devon,  including  the  southern 
shores  of  Barrow's  Straits.  The  larger  animals — musk  oxen  and  deer — seldom,  if  ever, 
visit  any  other  land  bordering  upon  Barrow's  Straits,  save  Melville  Island.  This  is 
proved  by  events  in  the  voyage  of  Sir  James  Ross  (Port  Leopold,  1848-9),  in  that  of 
Captain  Austin  (Griffith's  Island)  in  1850,  and  by  the  still  more  prominent  fact  (1849), 
that  while  the  crews  of  the  Resolute  and  of  the  Intrepid  were  living  upon  fresh  meat  of 
everv  kind,  their  co-operators  in  the  search  (Sir  E.  Belcher  in  Northumberland  Sound, 
and  Commander  Puilen  at  Beechey  Island)  were  scarcely  able  to  obtain  a  pound  of 
edible  meat  (M'Dougall).  Further,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Melville  Island  forms 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  some  places  like  King  William's  Island 
and  Smith's  Sound,  beside  those  alluded  to,  are  known  to  be  barren  of  life  in  the  extreme. 
True  it  is  that  wo  find  the  following  entry  in  Dr.  Kane's  diary — 

"  December  Qth,  Saturday. — The  superabundant  life  of  Northumberland  Island  has  impressed 
Petersen  as  much  as  it  did  me:  I  cannot  think  of  it  without  recurring  to  the  fortunes  of 
Frankliu's  party."  (vol.  i.  p.  437.) 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  hardy  adventurer  who  wrote  this  was  a  few  weeks  after- 

*  We  pMfl  over  the  consideration  of  the  aUicd  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  *^  polar  basin'^  or  *^  polynia,"  as  being 
one  of  purely  a  geographic  kind.  These  who  may  be  desirous  of  ioolcine  into  this  subject  of  great  interest,  may  bo 
referred  for  arguments  pro  and  con.  to  Kane's  "  Narratire,"  vol.  i.  pp.  301-809 ;  vol.  ii.  pp  800-429 ;  to  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Ueview  for  Oct.  1858,  pp.  34S-852 ;  and  to  the  subject  of  **  Polar  Kegions,"  in  the  new  edition  of  the 
Enoyclopa'dia  liritannica,  vol.  xviii.  p.  178.  "An  Arctic  Boat  Journey  in  the  Autumn  of  l&M,"  by  Isaac  J,  Hayes, 
Surgeon  of  the  second  GrianeU  Expedition  (f/undon,  1860),  may  also  be  referred  to  with  advantage. 
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wards  keeping  himself  from  starving  a  few  degrees  more  northerly  by  eating  the  rats 
which  his  own  vessel  had  conveyed  from  America,  and  entered  the  following  in  his  book 
a  month  later — 

^^  January  Itth,  Wednesday. — There  is  no  evading  it  any  longer;  it  has  been  evident,  for 
the  past  nine  day.-!,  th;it  the  present  state  of  thinf^s  cannot  last.  We  require  meat,  and  cannot 
get  along  without  it.  Our  sick  have  finished  the  bear's  head,  and  are  now  eating  the  con- 
demned abscessed  liver  of  the  animal,  including  some  articles  that  were  not  given  to  the  dogs." 
(vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

Near  to  this  horrible  locality  the  Eskimos  of  Etah  themselves  having  been  half  starved 
during  the  winter  of  18.54,  had  been  obliged  to  kill  their  dogs,  so  that  out  of  thirty  but 
four  remained,  the  others  having  been  eaten. 

Again,  we  have  to  learn  how  long  such  favoured  spots  as  Melville  Island  and  North- 
umberland Island  would  continue  to  bo  the  resort  of  animals  and  birds,  if  the  sound  of 
the  rifle  became  very  frequent  and  continuous.*  It  has  been  urged,  that  the  Eskimos 
often  starve  because  they  are  improvident ;  that  they  do  not  store  up  their  winter  stock, 
but  live  gluttonously  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  that  such  things  would  be  improved  upon 
by  more  civilized  people.  But  though  there  is  improvidence,  it  is  true,  and  not  much 
laying  by  for  a  rainy  day,  there  are  some  obstacles  to  storing  up  which  are  well  to 
remember.  In  the  first  place,  the  apparently  necessary  enormous  consumption  by  indi- 
viduals, and  the  right  of  poorly  fed  tribes  to  demand  help  from  more  fortunate  ones, 
siand  greatly  in  the  way  of  making  depots  for  the  future.  In  the  second  place,  it  would 
appear  that  certain  kinds  of  meat  are  far  more  liable  to  putrefy  and  become  tainted  in 
the  colder  regions  than  is  commonly  supposed.     Dr.  Kane  writes — 

'■'■February  24<A,  Saturday. — A  bitter  disappointment  met  us  at  our  evening  meal.  The 
flesh  of  our  deer  was  nearly  uneatable  from  putrefaction;  the  liver  and  intestines,  from  wliich 
I  had  expected  so  much,  utterly  so.  The  rapidity  of  such  a  change  as  low  as  — 35"  seems 
curious,  but  the  Greenlanders  say  that  extreme  culd  is  rather  a  promoter  than  otherwise  of 
the  putrefactive  process.  All  the  graminivorous  animals  Ijave  the  same  tendency,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  butchers.  Our  buffalo  hunters,  when  they  condescend  to  clean  a  carcase,  do  it 
at  once ;  they  have  told  me  that  the  musk  ox  is  swnetiraes  tainted  after  five  minutes'  exposure. 
The  Eskimos,  with  whom  tliere  is  no  fastidious  sensiljility  of  palate,  are  in  the  practice  at 
Yotlik,  ill  lat.  73°  40'  N.,  even  in  the  severest  weather,  of  withdrawing  the  viscera  imme- 
diately after  death,  and  filling  the  cavity  with  stones."  (vol.  ii.  p.  5.) 

But  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  animaf 
food  was  procurable  and  proservable,  we  should  still  think  it  unlikely  that  any  bat  the 
autochthones  could  continue  to  live  upon  it  alone.  Dr.  Kane  would  appear  to  think 
otherwise  ;  at  least,  he  affirms  that  fresh  raw  meat  alone  is  not  only  proper  but  a  suffi- 
cient food  for  all — "Had  we  plenty  of  frozen  walrus  I  would  laugh  at  the  scurvy."  (vol. 
i.  p.  437.)  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  European  would  require  some  fresh 
vegetable  material,  and  that  to  an  amount  vastly  more  considerable  than  the  "scurvy 
grass"  and  "sorrel"  of  the  northern  regions  could  supph'.  But  we  will  appeal  to  Mr 
M'Dougall— 

"  I  am  induced,"  says  he,  "  to  believe,  that  a  small  body  of  men,  well  armed,  with  health 
and  strengtti  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  range  the  hills  around  to  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  from  the  ship,  might,  if  only  animal  food  were  required,  sustain  life  for  a  limited  period 
on  the  product  of  the  cli.ase."  ...  "I  say,  for  a  limited  time,  for  we  have  now  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  crew  of  the  Investigatory  living  proofs  of  the  injurious  effects  of  a  prolonged  stay 
in  these  regions  on  tlie  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  capabilities  of  the  human  frame.  Game 
was  not  wanting  in  the  Bay  of  Mercy,  and  during  their  first  winter  there,  when  the  crew  were 
first  placed  on  a  limited  scale  of  provisions,  numerous  deer,  hares,  ptarmigan,  &c.,  were  pro- 
cured ;  but  with  the  approach  of  the  second  winter  in  the  Bay  (the  third  within  the  Arctic 
circle),  an  apathetic  indifference  pervaded  the  men.  With  tlieir  strength,  which  had  decreased 
with  the  continuance  of  the  small  allowance  of  provisions,  all  their  energy  seemed  to  forsake 
them,  and  as  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  manifested  in  the  system  they  lost  all  animation,  and 

•  See,  upon  this  point,  "  A  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyoge'through  Eupcrt'e  Land  andltUelArctlc  Sca-'VAc-  by  Elr  John 
Klchardson.    London,  lt»l.    Vol.  Lp.  804.  -•»-  -<  t.   <-<    j 
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allowed  a  feeling  of  lethargy  to  master  them  which  utterly  precluded  any  hope  of  success  in 
burning.  The  small  quantity  of  game  that  was  procured  during  the  winter  of  1852-53,  is  to 
be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  energy  of  the  oificers,  all  of  wliom  were  of  opinion  that  another 
winter  would  have  reduced  them  so  much  as  to  prevent  them  going  any  distance  from  the 
ship  in  search  of  game,  which  had  now  become  very  scarce  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
winter  quarters.  The  above  facts  in  my  opinion  tend  to  prove  that  even  amidst  comparative 
plenty,  so  far  as  animal  life  is  concerned,  the  approach  of  a  tliird  season  brings  with  it  a  deep 
depression  of  spirits,  which  few  minds  are  strong  enough  to  bear  up  against,  more  particularly 
when  scurvy — one  of  the  most  dreadful  diseases  peculiar  to  seamen,  and  God  knows  they  are 
subject  to  many — appears  amongst  them.  The  bluod  hecomes  stagnant,  teeth  loosened,  gums 
and  palate  black  and  sore,  flesh  softened,  all  animation  ceases,  and  with  the  sun,  as  he  sinks 
beneath  the  horizon,  leaving  the  dark  and  gloomy  night  of  three  months' duration  to  usurp  his 
throne,  the  last  ray  of  hope  departs."  (p.  2Y7.) 

To  tliese  remarks  of  Mr.  M'Doiigall  it  might  be  replied  that  the  crew  of  tlie  Invcstiffaior, 
like  all  other  crews,  had  never  half  enough  of  fresh  fat  meat  to  eat,  if  we  may  take  as  a 
guide  the  practice  of  the  Eskimos.  But  there  is  an  answer  to  this — viz.,  tliat  scurvy 
attacks  the  Moravian  settlements  in  Greenland,  and  some  of  the  places  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  where,  we  may  presume,  as  much  utihnal  and  fish  food  as  is  wanted 
is  procurable.*  If  we  apply  these  considerations  regarding  sustenance  to  Franklin's 
party,  we  may  probably  be  met  by  the  rejoinder  that  the  remains  of  the  expedition  must 
have  reached  the  continent  of  America,  since  traces  of  them  have  been  discovered  as 
fax  south  as  the  Whirlpool  Kapids  of  the  Great  Fish  Kiver,  almost  without  the  limit  of 
tthe  Arctic  circle.  So  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned,  this,  however,  is  of  little 
jnoment.  Franklin's  party  landed  upon  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  barren  islands  of 
the  icy  seas — an  island,  according  to  Captain  M'Clintock,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation 
and  of  animal  life — and  from  thence  it  proceeded  to  a  district  so  destitute  of  all  means 
of  support  as  not  to  be  visited  by  Eskimos.  What  the  northern  districts  of  the  American 
contijient  offer  in  the  way  of  means  for  subsistence,  the  journeys  of  Franklin,  Kichardson, 
Kae,  Anderson,  and  Back,  have  sufficiently  made  known  to  us.  Let  any  persons  read 
the  narratives  of  these  voyagers,  and  then  say  upon  what  they  expect  any  native  of  the 
British  islands  could  contiime  to  exist  for  several  years  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
and  noilb  of  the  Bear  Lake.  The  very  party  sent  to  relieve  Sir  John  Koss  saved  them- 
selves from  starvation  by  consuming  the  food  intended  for  that  officer  long  before  they 
reached  the  half-way  house  to  him  (King). 

"  Leaving  two  men,"  writes  Dr.  Rae,  in  1847,  "in  a  snow  but,  in  lat.  68°  48'  K,  long.  85" 
4'  W.,  to  endeavour  to  fish  and  shoot  ....  the  men  we  had  left  here  were  well  but  very  thin, 
as  they  had  neitlier  caught  nor  shot  anything  except  two  marmots.  Had  we  been  absent 
twelve  hours  more  they  were  to  have  cooked  a  piece  of  parchment  skin  for  supper." 

Mr.  Isbister  tells  us  that  only  a  few  years  back  one  half  of  the  Ilare  tribe  of  Indians 
perished  around  Fort  Good  Hope,  after  having  killed  and  eaten  two  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  people  who  imprudently  ventured  beyond  the  gates.f  A  party  numbering 
not  more  tlian  ten  individuals  stationed  upon  the  borders  of  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
ductive lake  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  aided  by  all  the  resources  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  barely  contrived  to  subsist  upon  lialf  rations  through  the  winter,  while 
of  the  unfortunate  natives  attracted  towards  Fort  licliance  by  the  presence  of  the  whites, 
from  forty  to  fifty  lay  dead  around  the  place,  and  so  scattered  that  it  was  impossible  to 
walk  in  any  direction  for  twenty  miles  without  stumbling  over  a  frozen  body.  But 
<Captain  M'Clintock  puts  this  matter  in  a  very  clear  light : 

"  There  are  two  important  questions  which  have  been  so  frequently  put  to  me,  that  I  gladly 
take  this  opjiortunity  to  offer  some  explanation  upon  so  deeply  an  interesting  subject.  The 
first  question  is,  whether  some  of  the  105  survivors  may  not  he  living  among  the  Eskimos? 
The  various  families  or  communities  of  Eskimos  met  with  by  Rae,  Anderson,  and  myself  at 
different  times  and  places,  all  agree  in  saying,  '  No,  they  all  died.'    Bat  let  na  examine  for 

*  Bee  K*ne,  vol  t,  p.  27. 

t  Bee  tiio  "  Kltoehl  Gaml ;  or,  Wanderings  round  Lake  Snperior."    By  J.  G.  Kohl    London,  1860. 
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ourselves.  The  western  sliore  of  King  William's  Island,  along  which  they  were  compelled  to 
travel  for  two-thirds  of  their  route,  is  uninhabited  ....  None  of  us  have  met  natives  at  the 
south  of  the  Back  River,  consequently  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Eskimos  but  seldom 
resort  to  so  inhospitable  a  locality.  Even  much  more  favoured  shores  in  this  vicinity  are  but 
very  thinly  sprinkled  with  inhabitants,  and  tlieir  whole  time  is  occupied  in  providing  a  scanty 
subsistence  for  themselves.  In  fact,  their  life  is  spent  in  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  depends 
mainly  upon  their  skill  in  taking  seals  during  the  winter,  a  matter  which  requires  such  long 
training  that  no  European  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  acquiring  it.  My  two  Greenland  Eskimo 
men  tried  various  methods  at  Bellot  Strait,  yet  did  not  succeed  ;  and  without  dogs  trained  to 
scout  out  the  small  breathing  holes  of  the  seals  through  the  ice,  and  through  the  snow  which 
overlays  the  ice,  I  do  not  think  even  the  Bootliian  Eskimos  could  live.  ...  It  is  evidently 
an  error  to  suppose  that  where  an  Eskimo  can  live  a  civilized  man  can  live  also.  E.skimo 
habits  are  so  entirely  different  from  those  of  all  other  people,  that  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 

on  record  of  either  a  white  man  or  an  Indian  becoming  domesticated  amongst  them 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence  independently  of  the 
Eskimos,  I  will  just  state  what  was  shot  by  my  own  sledge  party — aiul  we  never  lost  a  chance 
of  shooting  anything — during  the  journey  along  the  lands  in  question  that  occupied  us  for 
seventy-nine  days,  and  covered  nearly  1000  geographic  miles  of  distance.  The  sum  total 
amounted  to  two  reindeer,  one  hare,  seventeen  willow  grouse,  and  three  gulls."* 

We  are  fully  aware  that  the  barrenness  of  the  country  near  the  Great  Fish  River  has 
been  lately  and  strenuously  denied.  We  liave  been  told  of  this  stream  as  "  flowing 
through  a  country  so  abounding  with  animals,"  and  of  its  shores  as  luxuriating  (upon 
its  sandhills)  in  flocks  of  reindeer  composed  of  between  one  and  two  thousand  members. 
The  geese  were  once  at  least  "  so  numerous  as  to  have  left  behind  cartloads  of  quills." 
The  musk  oxen  existed  by  thousands,  the  nets  under  the  ice  constantly  yielded  salmon, 
the  locality,  indeed,  being  then  a  sort  of  Arctic  Arcadia.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
proving  too  much. 

The  second  difficulty  which  has  to  be  borne  up  against  near  to  and  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  is  the  intense  degree  of  cold  that  is  there  met  witli^a  cold  so  extreme  that  "  bacon 
becomes  like  slabs  of  granite,  requiring  several  days'  proximity  to  a  Sylvester  stove  to 
fit  it  for  the  process  of  boiling."  The  lowest  degree  of  natural  cold  hitherto  recorded 
is — 70",  or  102°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  or  20"  below  that  of  quicksilver. 
This  was  observed  by  Back  on  the  7th  of  January,  1833,  upon  the  continent  of  America 
at  Fort  Reliance,  near  the  Slave  Lake.  The  same  low  temperature  was  experienced  by 
Kane  in  lat.  78°  37'  N.,  long.  70°  40'  W.,  in  February,  1854,  where  the  mean  of  eight 
instruments  gave — 70°.  Chloroform  then  froze,  the  essential  oils  of  sassafras,  juniper, 
cubcbs,  and  of  winter  green,  were  resolved  into  a  mixed  solid  and  liquid,  and  chloric 
ether  was  seen  congealed  by  a  natural  temperature  for  the  first  time.  Franklin,  upon 
the  continent  of  America,  saw  the  thermometer  sink  to — 57°.  Captain  M'Clure  noted 
the  low  degree  of — 67°  in  January,  1853.  Sir  James  Ross,  in  his  Boothian  voyage, 
experienced  a  temperature  of — 60°  ;  whilst  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Lapland  (at  the  top  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia),  recorded  a  fall  as  low  as  — 50°,  or  82°  lower  than  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  At  Nishni  Kolymsk,  in  Siberia  (68°  31'  N.),  the  mean  annual  tempe- 
rature of  the  winter  is  only — 19"  03',  and  the  thermometer  sinks  in  the  month  of 
January  to  minus  64 ;  whilst  at  Yakutsk  the  Russian-American  company,  we  are  told,f 
bored  for  water  to  the  depth  of  380  feet,  and  the  ground  was  still  frozen,  and  no  water 
to  be  obtained.  In  reflecting  upon  these  extremely  low  degrees  of  temperature,  we  are 
bound  to  remind  the  reader  how  merely  approximative  only  is  their  determination,  and 
that  in  arriving  at  it,  sources  of  disturbance  exist  which  are  unfelt  when  dealing  with 
degrees  higher  in  the  thermometric  scale.  In  Kane's  expedition  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  instruments  which  had  afforded  correct  and  agreeing  measurements  to  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as — 40°,  to  show  at —60°  diflFerences  of  from  15°  to  20°.  For  example,  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1853,  six  thermometers  suspended  near  each  other  gave  at  noon 
—-71°,— 63°,— 54°,— 53°,— 50°,— 50°,  whilst  all  at  temperatures  above— 40°  agreed 
within  1°  8'.  These  instruments  had  been  nevertheless  tested  and  selected  in  America 
as  the  most  consistent  of  a  lot  of  thirty-six.     Such  was  the  case  also  with  the  well-con- 

*  Report  of  CapUin  M'Clintock,  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society,  November  186T. 
,  +  KevelatioDB  of  Siberia.    Edited  by  Colonel  Lach  Zyrma,  vol.  I  p.  148. 
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stnicted  instrnments  of  Sir  James  Ross  at  Leopold  Harbour.  The  sources  of  these  diffi- 
culties and  differences  appear  to  lie,  upon  the  one  hand,  in  certain  raechanical  errors  of 
construction,  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  in  physical  perturbations  arising  from  changes 
in  the  surrounding  conditions.  The  mere  approach,  e.  g.,  of  the  observer  will  cause  a 
perceptible  rise  in  the  column  when  it  stands  at  from  minus  45°  to  — 50°  (Kane).  The 
contiguity  of  articles  brought  by  the  observer  from  a  warmer  apartment,  the  use  of  the 
lanthorn,  and  adjacency  to  or  distance  from  the  vessel,  will  always  sensibly  affect  the 
indications  given.  Further,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Kane  that  the  errors  are 
partly  due  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  contraction  of  coloured  alcohol 
at  very  low  temperatures.  The  actual  freezing  point  of  mercury  is  therefore  not  settled. 
It  varied  with  Kane  between  — 38°  5'  and  — 41°  50',  while  in  its  rate  of  contraction  it 
went  to  — 44°,  and  with  Sir  E.  Belcher  to  as  low  as  — 46°. 

In  describing  the  effects  of  intense  cold  upon  the  frame,  Mr.  Taylor  writes  : 

"  It  was  a  wonderful,  a  fairy  world  we  beheld,  too  beautiful  to  be  lifeless,  but  every  face  we 
met  reminded  us  the  more  that  this  was  the  chill  beauty  of  death — of  dead  nature.  Death 
was  in  the  sparkling  air,  in  the  jewelled  trees,  in  the  spotless  snow.  Take  off  your  mitten, 
and  his  hand  will  grasp  yours  like  a  vice;  uncover  your  month,  and  your  frozen  lips  will  soon 
acknowledge  his  kiss.  Even  while  I  looked,  the  same  icy  chills  were  running  through  my 
blood,  precursors  of  that  drowsy  torpor  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  But,  no,  it  would 
come,  and  I  dozed  until  both  hands  became  so  stiff  that  it  was  barely  possible  to  restore  their 
power  of  motion  and  feeling."    (p.  148.) 

When  the  "  face-protectors"  are  badly  made,  the  features  will  become  frost-bitten, 
the  breath  solid,  and  even  congelation  of  the  eyelids  from  the  action  of  the  intense 
cold  upon  the  moisture  exhaling  from  the  eyes,  may  ensue.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  warm  hands  from  the  mittens,  and  apply  them  to  the  eyes  in  order  to 
melt  the  ice  and  restore  vision.     Mr.  Taylor  continues : 

"  Most  of  onr  physical  sensations  are  relative,  and  the  mere  enumeration  of  so  many  degrees 
of  heat  or  cold  gives  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  effect  upon  the  system.  I  should  have 
frozen  at  home  in  a  temperature  which  I  found  very  comfortable  in  Lapland,  with  my  solid 
died  of  meat  and  butter,  and  my  garments  of  rein-deer.  The  following  is  a  correct  scale  of 
the  physical  effects  of  cold  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  65°  67'  N. : — 15°  dbote  zero,  .unplea- 
santly warm  ;  2«ro,  mild  and  agreeable;  10°  lelow  2«re,  pleasantly  fresh  and  bracing;  20° 
Mow  zero,  sharp,  but  not  severely  cold — keep  your  fingers  and  toes  in  motion,  and  rub  your 
nose  occasionally  ;  30°  Mow  zero,  very  cold — take  particular  care  of  your  nose  and  extremi- 
ties ;  40°  leUw  zero,  intensely  cold — keep  awake  at  all  hazard,  muffle  up  to  the  eyes,  and  test 
your  circulation  frequently,  that  it  may  not  stop  somewhere  before  you  know  it ;  50°  ielow 
eero,  a  struggle  for  life." 

A  sterner  apprenticeship  than  Mr.  Taylor's  leads  to  a  struggle  beyond  these  degrees, 
as  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Armstrong  will  show  : 

"  The  frost  collected  on  the  beard  and  blankets  at  night,  which  not  nnfreqnently  r.ttacfaed 
them  to  each  other.  During  the  day  I  was  often  unable  to  write,  from  the  ink  freezing  in  my 
pen  ;  and  water  or  lime-juice  kept  standing  on  the  ship's  table  became  immediately  frozen. 
....  One  is  obliged  to  keep  almost  continually  in  motion  to  resist  its  effects;  ....  51° 
below  zero  causing  incessant  frost-bites  on  the  least  exposure  to  the  light  wind  which  blew. 
....  My  right  hand  was  so  severely  bitten,  and  the  mischief  spread  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  on  reaching  the  ship  it  was  a  stiff  frozen  mass.  I  had  not  the  slightest  ability  to  bend 
it ;  and  on  plunging  it  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  a  thin  film  of  ice  formed  on  the  surface. 
I  lost  the  use  of   it  for  a  period  of  two  months,  and  was  for  a  time  apprehensive  of  its 

safety This  low  degree  of  cold  [61°-6  below  zero],  however,  did  not  deter  us  from  our 

usual  pursuits ;  and  on  the  6th  two  deer  were  shot,  and  the  day  following  a  few  ptarmigan ; 
such  was  the  value  attached  to  them,  that  we  considered  ourselves  well  rewarded  for  what  *e 
had  endured."  (p.  564.) 

At  these  extreme  temperatures,  to  touch  any  metallic  substance  with  the  naked  hand 
in  the  open  air  is  highly  distressing,  taking  off  the  skin  whilst  producing  the  sensation 
of  intense  heat.    In  one  of  Sir  James  Ross's  expeditions  some  foxes  were  trapped,  and 
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we  are  told  that  "  the  poor  little  animals,  in  attempting  to  escape,  tried  to  gnaw  the 
iron  bars,  when  in  many  cases  their  tongues  adhered  to  the  iron,  and  were  frozen  off, 
when  they  were  killed  from  motives  of  humanity."  Dr.  Kane,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
somewhere  recounts  a  similar  anecdote,  A  strong  tendency  to  tonic  spasm,  probably 
produced  by  the  lengthened  and  extreme  cold,  was  one  of  the  principal  trials  of  Kane's 
party.  This  anomalous  form  of  spasmodic  disease,  giving  rise  to  epileptiform  and  tetanic 
seizures,  was  encountered  medically  with  great  difficulty.  It  extended  to  the  dogs,  and 
in  spite  of  every  effort  not  less  than  fifty-seven  perished,  many  of  them  with  symptoms 
not  unlike  those  of  hydrophobia.  Under  somewhat  less  intense  cold,  however,  human 
necessities  and  perseverance  are  the  parents  of  the  almost  incredible.  The  pastor 
Hvorliff,  at  Kautokeino,  in  Lapland,  told  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  had  frequently  preached 
at  a  temperature  35°  below  zero;  "  at  such  times,"  said  he,  "  the  very  words  seem  to 
freeze  from  my  lips,  and  fall  upon  the  heads  of  my  hearers  like  a  shower  of  snow." 
As  the  mind  is  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  body,  it  was  not  an  inappropriate 
question  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  the  pastor,  as  to  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  religion 
itself  might  not  be  somewhat  at  a  reduced  temperature.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  there 
is  not  a  doubt  that  all  the  better  feelings  become  very  faint  when  the  mercury 
begins  to  freeze."  Madame  D'Aunet  assures  us  that  all  the  virtues  of  the  Lapps  are 
negatives,  and  that — 

"  Their  softness  is  effeminacy ;  their  chastity,  coldness ;  their  honesty,  indifference 

They  are,  in  fine,  a  miserable  and  rude  race,  vegetating  under  a  sort  of  moral  and  physical 
lethargy,  and  well  adapted  for  peopling  this  frozen  extremity  of  the  world,  from  where  all  life 
disappears  with  the  sun."  (p.  150.) 

Mr.  Taylor  appears  to  confirm  the  lady's  account  of  the  Laplanders — e.g. : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  north  also  seem  to  undergo  a  species  of  hybernation,  as  well  as  the 
animals.  Nearly  half  their  time  is  passed  in  sleep,  they  are  silent  in  company  or  in  compari- 
son with  the  natives  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  there  is  little  exuberant  gaiety  and  cheer- 
fulness, bnt  patience,  indifference,  apathy  almost.  Aspects  of  nature  which  appear  to  be  hos- 
tile to  man,  often  develop  and  bring  into  pl.ay  his  best  energies ;  but  there  are  others  which 
depress  and  paralyse  his  powers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  extreme  north,  like  the  tropica,  is 
unfavourable  to  the  best  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  the  human  race.  The  proper  zone 
of  man  lies  between  30"  and  53°  N." 

Mr.  McDougall  tells  us  of  the  men  of  the  Resolute  acting  in  the  north  when  the 
temperature  was  at  zero  upon  the  stage,  and  — 5°  within  three  feet  of  a  fire.  The  great 
differences  of  temperature  to  which  the  men  are  constantly  and  suddenly  exposed  become 
very  trying  to  the  European  constitution.  The  transit  from  the  lower  deck  of  the  vessel 
to  the  upper  will  sometimes  make  a  change  of  100°'  Ton  steps  of  a  ladder,  and  you 
would  suppose  you  had  arrived  in  another  world !  The  interior  of  an  Eskimo's  hut 
may  cause  the  perspiration  to  stream  down  you ;  go  outside,  and  expose  your  nose,  and 
it  becomes  frost-bitten  !  But  even  without  the  differences  produced  by  blubber  lamps 
and  human  caloric,  natural  causes  will  sometimes  make  a  remarkable  change.  "The 
thermometer  at  the  brig,"  says  Dr.  Kane,  "  indicated  -f  26",  when  we  left  it  the  tempe- 
rature was  — 44°.  It  had  risen  at  least  70°.  I  defy  the  strongest  man  not  to  suffer 
from  such  a  change."  Under  all  circumstances  the  addition  of  wind  to  the  cold  is  the 
most  dreaded  enemy  of  the  arctic  explorer.  Experience  taught  Kane  to  prefer  — 40" 
with  a  calm,  to  — 10°  with  a  gale  in  the  face. 

Of  all  the  discomforts  attendant  upon  wintering  within  the  Arctic  circle,  none,  per- 
haps, is  felt  to  be  so  depressing  as  the  absence  of  liyht.  The  whole  aspect  of  nature  is 
changed,  and  the  human  system  is  affected  in  a  powerful  degree.  This  continued  night 
is  particularly  injurious  to  the  mind  ;  the  temper  becomes  irritable,  the  intellectal  ener- 
gies impaired,  and  the  habits  of  some  become  gloomy  and  solitary  (McDougall,  Kane, 
passim).  "All  other  evils,"  writes  the  officer  of  the  Resolute,  "sink  into  utter  insignifi- 
cance when  compared  with  the  disheartening  nature  of  utter  darkness  for  the  space  of 
ninety-three  days."  But  in  the  higher  latitude  of  the  winter  harbour  of  Kane  (78° 
39'  N.)  the  sun  was  absent  for  120  days,  astronomically,  and  in  effect,  for  134  days,  in 
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consequence  of  the  horizon  being  obstructed  by  a  mountain  ridge,  and  this  with  all 
allowances  being  made  for  refraction.  Light  disappeared  on  the  24th  of  October  and 
reappeared  on  the  2 1st  of  February.  Eiglit  degrees  of  the  sun's  limb  below  the  horizon 
was  Parry's  lowest,  and  this  depression  still  permitted  him  to  road  diamond  type  by  his 
turning  the  print  towards  the  South,  whereas  Kane  was  fifty-two  days  without  being 
able  to  accomplish  this,  and  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  Parry's  penumbral  dark- 
ness as  a  joyful  era.     Dr.  Kane  observes  : 

^'' November  1th. — The  darkness  is  coming  on  with  insidious  steadiness.  We  still  read  the 
thermometer  at  noon-day  without  a  light,  and  the  black  masses  of  the  hills  are  plain  for  about 
five  hours,  with  their  glaring  patches  of  snow,  but  all  the  rest  is  darkness.  Lanthorns  are 
always  on  the  spar  deck,  and  the  lard-lamps  never  extinguished  below.     The  stars  of  the  sixth 

magnitude  shine  out  at  noon-day Deoemher  15th. — -The  last    vestiges  of    mid-day 

twilight  went.  They  could  not  see  print,  and  hardly  paper ;  the  fingers  could  not  be  counted 
a  foot  from  the  eye.  Noon-day  and  midnight  were  alike.  The  first  traces  of  returning  light 
were  observed  at  noon  on  21st  of  January,  having  just  reached  that  degree  of  mitigated  dark- 
ness which  made  the  extreme  midnight  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  74"  47'  N.  Even  as  late  as 
the  31st,  two  very  sensitive  daguerreotype  plates  treated  with  iodine  and  bromine,  failed  to 
indicate  any  solar  influence  when  exposed  to  the  southern  horizon  at  noon.  The  influence  of 
this  long  intense  darkness  was  most  distressing."  (vol.  i.  p.  155.) 

According  to  Dr.  Hayes,*  who  accompanied  Dr.  Kane,  the  darkness  appeared  to 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  a  bleaching  effect,  and  tended  to  diminish  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood — the  brick-dusty  appearance  of  the  latter,  alluded  to  by  Kane  in 
his  narrative,  very  much  expressing  its  character.  We  have  been  lately  toldf  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  demonstrate  with  certainty  the  influence  of  darkness  in  deteriorating 
vitality,  and  that  any  such  effect  it  has  is  not  one  of  great  extent.  A  recent  Arctic 
traveller^  suggests  that — 

"  If  any  one  doubt  how  necessary  light  is  for  our  existence,  just  let  him  shut  himself  up  fop 
three  months  in  the  coal- cellar,  with  an  underground  passage  into  the  ice-house,  where  he 
may  go  for  a  change  of  air,  and  see  if  he  will  be  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  at  the  end  of 
the  experiment  as  before ;  at  all  events,  he  will  have  attained  the  best  idea  one  can  form  at 
home  of  an  Arctic  winter  in  a  small  vessel,  save  that  the  temperature  of  the  Arctic  icehouse 
is  — 40°  instead  of  -|-32«  as  at  home." 

Dr.  Inman  himself  tells  us  of  an  attempt  made  to  establish  an  hotel  for  invalids  in 
the  mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  where  the  temperature  is  high  and  equable,  and  which 
signally  failed  in  consequence  of  the  patients  suffering  more  from  the  absence  of  light 
than  they  gained  advantage  from  the  genial  warmth. 

Mr.  Taylor  confesses  to  a  feeling  of  relief — 

"  When  we  turned  our  faces  southward,  and  commenced  the  return  to  daylight.  We  had 
at  least  seen  the  Polar  night,  the  day  without  a  sunrise ;  we  had  driven  our  rein-deer  under 
the  arches  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  we  had  learned  enough  of  the  Lapps  to  convince  us 
that  farther  acquaintance  would  be  of  little  profit;  and  it  now  seemed  time  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  the  limbo  of  death  in  which  we  had  ventured.  Our  faces  had  already  begun  to 
look  pale  and  faded  from  the  weeks  of  alternate  darkness  and  twilight,  but  the  novelty  of  our 
life  preserved  tis  from  any  feelings  of  depression,  and  prevented  any  perceptible  efifect  upon 
our  bodily  health,  such  as  would  have  assuredly  followed  a  protracted  experience  of  the  Arctic 
winter."  (p.  121.) 

If  we  are  told  that  we  must  regard  the  Eskimo  and  the  members  of  the  Arctic  flora 
and  fauna  as,  nevertheless,  relatively  flourisliing  under  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  solar 
light  and  heat  of  a  Polar  clime,  we  would  reply,  that  such  beings  are  naturally  adapted 
for  them,  and  this,  in  our  view  of  the  great  question  we  are  discussing,  is  of  course  the 
all-important  thing.  To  the  organic  beings  of  other  regions,  one  or  two  Arctic  winters 
would  probably  be  death. 

•  Transsctlons  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society,  188T. 

t  Foundation  for  a  New  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Thomas  Inman,  M  D.    London,  1860.    p.r42. 
t  The  Search  for  Bir  John  Franklin :  from  the  Private  Joornal  of  an  Otficer  of  the  I'oa.    CornhlU  Maeazlne, 
No.  1.,  p.  106.  __ 
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The  most  marked  and  primary  effect  wliich  a  struggle  against  the  anti-hygienic 
influences  of  Arctic  life  has  upon  the  constitution  of  the  European,  is  the  sure  and  rapid 
production  of  scurvy.  This,  as  the  depressing  environments  continue  to  o[)erate, 
becomes  developed  in  all  its  horrors.  With  only  one  exception,  we  believe,  it  has 
always  made  its  appearance  during  the  first  wintering  in  the  ice,  and  it  even  attaclis 
the  hardy  and  northern  men  who  become  residents  at  the  Greenland  settlements.  An 
exemption  from  scurvy  for  the  unprecedently  long  period  of  two  years  and  three  months 
occurred  to  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Investh/ator,  under  tlie  medical  superintendence  of  Dr. 
Armstrong.  The  circumstances  whicli  appear  to  have  assisted  in  producing  this 
fortunate  occurrence  have  been  already  passed  under  review,*  and  therefore  need  not 
be  here  alluded  to.  Suffice  it  now  to  say,  we  are  told  that  in  less  than  a  year  from  the 
time  mentioned,  it  was 

"  Lamentable  to  witness  the  pale,  haggard  aspect  of  our  men,  stalking  about  the  deck  like 
living  spectres,  cold  and  hungry,  for  daylight  now  revealed  all  their  imperfections ;  so  sadly 
altered  were  they  from  what  they  had  once  been  ....  it  was  generally  remarked  how  vacant 
was  the  stare,  and  how  fatuous  and  inexpressive  their  countenances  when  contrasted  with 
healtliy  men,  by  those  unaccustomed  to  view  such  objects  as  the //i«««fi'g'ato/«  then  presented; 
thus  affording  truthful  evidence  of  the  sliock  wtiich  the  intellectual  faculties  had  sustained, 
and  the  mental  prostration  that  ensued  after  so  long  a  period  of  complete  isolation  from  the 
world  under  such  trying  circumstances."   (Armstrong,  p.  570.) 

The  crew  were  all  found  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  debility,  and  the  scorbutic  taint 
universally  existed  in  various  degrees  of  aggravation  amongst  the  men.  According  to 
Mr.  M'Dougall,  they  were  utterly  incapable  of  resisting  the  severity  and  privations 
attendant  upon  another  winter  in  the  Arctic  zone.  By  the  commencement  of  March, 
during  the  first  winter  of  Kane's  expedition  in  Smith's  Sound  only  two  men  were 
exempt  from  scurvy.  By  March  of  the  second  winter,  the  party  was  quite  broken  down, 
and  it  was  unusual  to  find  more  than  three  who  could  assist  in  caring  for  the  rest.  But 
such  was  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  so  scarce  were  the  means  of  subsistence,  that 
the  Eskimos  themselves  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  stages  of  misery  and  emaciation 
(ii.  311).  The  men  of  the  American  party  made  a  desperate  attempt — one  unequalled 
in  the  annals  of  Arctic  voyaging — to  escape,  and  finally  the  survivors  reached  a 
southern  haven  at  Upper  Nivik,  in  North  Greenland. 

In  these  high  latitudes  raw  fresh  meat  is  that  which  best  and  most  surely  sustains 
existence,  and  of  such  food  fat  must  of  course  form  a  considerable  proportion.  Even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  winter  there  were  few  amongst  Kane's  party  who 
did  not  relish  a  slice  or  a  chunk  of  frozen  walrus  beef,  whilst  the  liver,  eaten  with  little 
slices  of  fat,  was  looked  upon  as  forming  a  delicious  repast.  In  fact,  such  food  consti- 
tutes, in  Dr.  Kane's  opinion,  "  a  condensed  heat-making  and  anti-scorbutic  diet  that  has 
no  rival."  The  natives  of  South  Greenland  prepare  themselves  for  long  journeys  in  the 
cold  by  a  course  of  frozen  seal.  At  Upper  Nivik  they  use  the  narwhal  in  preference  to 
the  seal,  while  the  bear,  to  use  the  local  expression,  is  "  stronger  travel  than  all."  The 
liver  of  this  latter  animal  seems  to  disagree  often  with  Europeans,  producing  vertigo, 
diarrhcea,  and  other  symptoms  of  poisoning.f  In  M'Clure's  expedition  the  men  at 
length  ate  their  meat  raw,  and  although  Dr.  Armstrong  admits  that  "the  feeling  which 
prompted  us  to  the  adoption  of  the  practice  appeared  to  be  but  little  under  tlie  con- 
trol of  the  will"  {p.  546),  yet  he  imagined  it  contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  health. 
A  consideration  of  Kane's  theory  and  practice,  and  of  the  custom  of  the  Eskimos  of 
Smith's  Sound,  has  impressed  us  with  the  belief  that  raw  fat  flesh  must  form  tha  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  Polar  larder.  Euerythinr/  which  has  life  that  can  be  obtained  appears 
to  be  oaten  in  these  northern  climes,  nay,  everything  of  everything,  for  entrails  are 
swallowed  in  the  same  manner  as  maccaroni  is  indulged  in  by  the  Italians.  Whether 
for  a  continuance  even  a  sufficiency  of  raw  animal  food  alone  would  prevent  the  out- 
break of  scurvy  in  the  European,  is  a  far  more  doubtful  matter,  and  here  we  should  be 
inclined   to   side  with   Dr.  Armstrong  rather  than  with   Dr.  Kane.     We  believe  that 

♦  Medlco-Chinirirical  Review,  vol.  xxil.  p.  887. 

+  Upon  this  point,  aee  also  Lord  Dufferin,  op.  clt.  ante, 
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sooner  or  later  a  certain  quantity  of  fresh  vegetable  juices  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 
Now,  can  we  feci  surprised  that  a  stay  for  any  time  within  the  Arctic  circle  should  be 
antagonistic  to  the  continued  existence  of  alien  tribes,  associated  as  it  must  necessarily 
be  with  deficient  and  improper  food,  intense  cold,  prolonged  night,  mental  lassitude, 
ennui,  and  despondency  ?  Some,  like  Dr.  Kane,  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  an  Euro- 
pean or  an  American  can  be  acclimatized  as  high  as  72°  N.,  when  cold,  and  cold  only, 
has  to  be  encountered,  there  being  light  enough  for  out-door  labour.  But  more  northerly, 
where  the  blighting  darkness  is  present  for  so  long,  this  cannot  be  expected.  The 
adventurous  and  hardy  spirit  we  are  referring  to  considered  that  no  degree  of  natural 
cold  yet  known  can  arrest  travel,  provided  you  are  properly  and  abundantly  fed,  and 
possess  a  comfortable  equipment.  He  both  sledged  and  walked  sixty  and  seventy  miles 
over  the  roughest  ice  at — 50°.  With  two  of  his  crew  he  made  eighty-four  miles  in 
three  consecutive  marches.  In  Dr.  Kane's  opinion,  the  power  of  resistance  in  the 
Eskimo  to  exposure  and  fatigue  is  not  greater,  perhaps,  than  in  a  well  trained  voyager 
from  a  more  temperate  clime.  We  are  unable  to  reconcile  this  belief  with  what  we 
know  of  this  matter.  Baron  Wrangell  says  that  the  Jackuti  men  slept  at  — 50°  oppo- 
site the  fire  with  their  backs  exposed.  Kane  himself  states  that  the  Eskimos  of  Smith's 
Sound  always  have  an  uncovered  space  between  the  waistband  of  the  "nan  nooke"  and 
the  "kapetah."  To  bend  forward  exposes  the  back  to  partial  nudity,  and  no  matter 
what  the  attitqde,  the  entire  chest  is  open  to  the  atmospliere  from  below.  A  man  so 
clad  will  sleep  upon  his  sledge  with  the  cold  at  93"  below  the  freezing  point  of  water! 
"When  1  saw  Kalutanah,  who  guided  the  return  jiarty  to  the  brig  from  Tessensak, 
the  temperature  was  below  — 50°.  He  was  standing  in  the  open  air,  comfortably 
scratching  his  naked  skin,  ready  for  a  second  journey,  which  in  efl^ect  he  made  eight 
hours  afterwards."  (Kane.)  Alluding  to  a  more  than  usually  severe  night,  Dr.  Kane 
observes  in  reference  to  the  Eskimos,  that  the  only  departure  from  their  practised  rou- 
tine, which  the  bleak  weather  and  open  snow  roof  seemed  to  suggest  to  them  was,  that 
they  did  not  strip  themselves  naked  before  coming  into  the  hut,  and  hang  up  their  gar- 
ments in  the  open  air  to  dry  like  votive  offerings  to  the  God  of  the  sea.  (i.  p.  381.) 
Kane,  upon  the  contrary,  laden  with  furs  and  woollens,  layer  upon  layer,  could  not  keep 
up  his  circulation  upon  a  sledge,  nor,  indeed,  without  active  exercise  if  the  thermome- 
ter was  below  — 50°.  He  had  to  run  occasionally,  or  must  have  succumbed  to  the  cold  ; 
he  writes,  too — "I  feel  that  we  are  fighting  the  battle  of  life  at  disadvantage,  and  that 
an  arctic  night  and  an  arctic  day  age  a  man  more  rapidly  and  harshly  than  a  year  any- 
where else  in  all  this  weary  world."     (vol.  i.  p.  173). 

That  original  strength  of  constitution,  gradual  exposure,  and  great  natural  powers  of 
resistance  will  occasionally  enable  a  north-countryman  to  exhibit  Eskimo  endurance, 
must  be  admitted.  Petersen,  the  well-known  Danish  interpreter,  who  resided  for  two 
years  at  Upper  Nivik,  seldom  enters  a  room  with  a  fire,  whilst  lliley,  one  of  Kane's 
party,  had  so  inured  himself  to  the  cold  that  he  slept  upon  the  sledge  journeys  without 
a  blanket  or  any  other  covering  to  his  walking-suit  while  the  outside  tempeiature  was 
— 30°.  Kane  thought  that  there  must  be  many  such  hardy  men  in  Franklin's  expedi- 
tion— North  Orkney  men,  Greenland  whalers,  e.  g. — men  he  looked  upon  as  inferior  to 
none  in  capacity  to  resist  the  deleterious  influences  of  an  arctic  climate.  That  some 
remnant  of  these  men  still  existed  was  Kane's  fervent  idea,  the  open  spot  of  some  tidal 
eddy  had  been  chosen,  where,  under  the  teaching  of  the  Eskimos,  or  perhaps  of  one  of 
their  own  Greenland  whalermen,  they  had  set  bravely  to  work  and  trapped  the  fox, 
speared  the  bear,  and  killed  the  sea),  the  walrus,  and  the  whale.  Alas  for  the  futility 
of  conjecture.  W^e  now  know  that  what  remained  of  the  crews  landed  upon  the  arctic 
shores  of  the  continent  of  America,  upon  which  inhospitable  and  barren  region  they 
gradually  died  from  starvation,  after  having  been  driven  (according  to  one  account — 
viz.,  Kae'g)  to  the  last  resource  of  the  most  miserable,  cannibalism,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
longing their  wretched  existence.  At  any  rate,  that  they  were  here  all  starved  is  the 
opinion  of  by  far  the  majority  of  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the  matter. 
Even  the  Eskimos  themselves  are  dying  out  in  some  places ;  the  climate  is  so  horrible, 
even  they  cannot  endure  it.  Such  is  the  case,  according  to  Kane,  within  Smith's 
Sound : 
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"  They  confirm,  however,  a  fearful  conclusion  which  these  poor  wretches  have  tlierasslves 
communicated  to  us — that  they  are  (lying  out;  not  lingeringly,  like  the  American  tribes,  hut 
so  rapidly  as  to  be  able  to  mark  within  a  generation  their  progress  toward  extermination.  .  . 
It  jiains  nie  wlien  I  think  of  their  approaching  destiny — in  the  region  of  night  and  winter, 
where  the  earth  yields  no  fruit  and  the  waters  are  locked — without  the  resorts  of  skill  or  even 
the  rude  materials  of  art,  and  walled  in  from  the  world  by  barriers  of  ice  without  an  outlet." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  210.) 

We  admit,  with  Dr.  Kane,  that  the  mysterious  compensations  by  which  we  adapt  our- 
selves for  a  time  to  climate  are  more  striking  here  than  in  the  tropics.  In  the  arctic 
zone  the  assault  is  far  more  immediate  and  sudden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of 
hot  countries,  produces  its  results  rapidly.  It  requires  hardly  a  single  winter,  according 
to  Kane,  to  tell  "  who  are  to  be  the  heat-making  and  acclimatized  men.''  (Vol.  i.  p. 
246.) 

Bearing  this  in  mind  in  connexion  with  a  recently-advanced  and  well-known  theory, 
it  miglit  be  suggested  whether  or  not,  according  to  the  principle  of  "natural  selection  " 
carried  out  upon  a  continuons  and  extensive  scale,  the  races  of  the  temperate  zone  could 
so  change  by  the  preservation  and  accumulation  of  successive  slight  favourable  variations 
as  to  be  able  at  some  distant  period  to  colonize  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  arctic  seas. 
We  should  as  readily  expect  this  as  we  should  look  for  the  colonization  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin  by  the  Saxons  and  Celts  of  the  British  islands.  But  we  are  warned  to  conclude, 
and  it  must  hence  suffice  us  to  say  that,  after  an  attentive  study  of  the  subject  before  us, 
we  have  become  satisfied  that  when  a  second  winter  has  been  passed  within  the  arctic 
circle  by  men  of  the  temperate  zone,  a  slow  but  sure  diminution  of  vital  power,  would 
be  apparent  in  those  who  have  endured  its  trials.  Further,  this  diminution,  though 
perhaps  tardy  and  gradual  in  approacli,  would  progress  in  an  increasing  ratio,  both  as 
respects  rapidity  and  power,  in  relation  to  the  time  of  further  detention  within  the  polar 
regions.  That  this  deterioration  of  vital  energy  is  not  at  first  easily  perceived  by  those 
who  suffer  it,*  is  not  an  improbable  conclusion,  seeing  that — speaking  generally — all 
suffer  it  to  some  extent,  and  thus  have  but  a  very  imperfect  standard  by  which  to 
judge  of  their  physiologic  powers.  But  were  it  possible  that  a  few  could  during  the 
whole  time  maintain  the  maximum  of  the  energies  which  they  took  with  them  to  those 
regions  of  eternal  cold — 

"  Where  frost 
Eeigns  everlastingly,  and  ice  and  snow 
Thaw  not,  but  gather," 

and  by  it  weekly  measure  the  energies  of  their  companions  once  gifted  with  their  owtv. 
high  standard  of  vigour,  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  would  discover  polar  wintering  has 
a  very  malignant  influence  upon  the  vital  powers  of  the  British  seaman.  Whilst 
believing  this,  we  are  free  to  admit  that  men  who  have  passed  otily  two  or  three  winters 
in  the  North,  bearing  well  the  struggle,  rapidly  recover  upon  their  passage  home  a.  fair 
amount  of  health  and  vigour.f 
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A  Medico-Legal  Treatise  on  Malpractice  and  Medical  Evidence,  comprising  the  Ele- 
ments of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  John  J.  Elwell,  M.D.,  Meiaber  of  the  Cleve- 
land Bar.     New  York,  1860.     8vo.,  pp.  088. 

Dr.  Elwell  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  medical  and  legal  professions  for  the  very  valu- 
able work  he   has  presented  to   them.     It  worthily  upholds  the  high  character  which 

»  See  in  p^rticutar  upon  this  point  Capt.  M'Clintocli'3  oltscrvations  concerning  Franlilln's  party;  also  Sir  John 
Eichardson's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  tlio  Sliores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 

+  Since  this  article  was  written,  Or.  Hays'  '  Arctic  Boat  .Journey  in  the  .Viitnmn  of  1S51,'  has  appesrel     Its  perusal 
has  tended  to  confirm  the  reviewer  in  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  ounclusions,      lie  would  simply  add  to  them  liis  sus- 
picions that  future  explorers,  when  in  the  power  of  the  Esi^imos,  will  do  well  to  employ  more  caution  thaahas  hitherto, 
been  thought  necessary  to  adopt. 
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has  already  distinguished  transatlantic  jnrispnidential  literature.  Dr.  Elwell's  special 
qualifications  for  the  undertaking  he  has  so  ably  completed,  will  be  best  inferred  from 
his  prefatory  observations,  in  which  he  states : 

"  The  active  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  several  years  having  taught  me  something 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  duties  and  difficulties,  the  wants  and  liabilities  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  a  corresponding  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  law  having 
deeply  impressed  me  with  the  importance  of  the  two  professions,  relatively  as  well  as  inde- 
pendently considered,  developing  also  the  obvious  fact  that  legal  men  and  legal  works  devote 
too  little  attention  to  medico-legal  subjects,  I  have  thought  that  in  no  way  could  I  better 
serve  the  interests  of  the  two  great  professions  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  and  promote 
the  great  ends  of  science  and  justice,  than  by  endeavouring  to  embody  in  a  concise,  complete, 
and  comprehensive  work  all  the  settled  principles  and  known  authorities,  as  well  as  the  result 
of  my  own  thought  and  experience,  upon  the  subject  of  malpractice  and  medical  evidence." 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  the  volume  before  us  is  divided  into  two  parts,  both 
manifesting  enlarged  experience  and  extensive  research,  and  both  affording  unmistake- 
able  evidence  of  the  autiior's  anxiety  to  perfect,  as  he  has  done,  a  volume  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  While  entertaining  this  opinion  of  the  author's  labours,  it  may  seem  para- 
doxical to  affirtn  that  the  perusal  of  his  work  has  left  a  very  painful  impression  on  our 
mind— one  which  is  entirely  at  variance  vfith  our  recollection  of  many  highly-gifted  and 
most  honourable  American  friends,  distinguished  members  of  both  professions  to  which 
Dr.  Elwell  addresses  himself. 

According  to  Dr.  Elwell's  experience,  there  appears  to  prevail  amongst  the  members 
of  the  learned  professions  of  medicine  and  law,  as  well  as  amongst  the  general  commu- 
nity in  America,  a  vitiated  sense  of  their  social  and  moral  responsibilities,  to  a  degree 
of  which  we  have  had  previously  no  adequate  apprehension.  We  would  fain  hope  that 
we  misconceive  Dr.  Elwell's  observations  in  reference  to  either  of  these  learned  bodies. 
That  the  public  may  be  occasionally  ungrateful  to  their  best  friends,  requires  but  pass- 
ing experience  of  life  painfully  to  demonstrate  ;  that  unworthy  individuals  may  on  rare 
occasions  disgrace  honourable  positions  is,  we  grieve  to  say,  too  sadly  true  ;  but  that  on 
•all  sides,  as  a  practice,  should  be  found  such  a  want  of  honesty,  honour,  and  self-respect, 
as  Dr.  Elwell's  work  would  lead  us  to  infer  exists  among  our  American  cousins,  argues 
a  condition  than  which  we,  habituated  to  English  sentiments  and  associations,  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  deplorable.  Again,  we  affirm  our  unwillingness  to  believe  that  in 
America  the  law,  through  the  co-operation  of  its  "  eminent "  members,  is  capable  of 
being  habitually  rendered  an  instrument  for  extortion,  or  medicine  with  the  sanction  of 
its  illustrious  disciples  suborned  for  the  purposes  of  fraud,  or  that  individuals  having  any 
claims  to  respectability  are  ever  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  victimize  their  pro- 
fessional attendants.  Whether  we  do  not  misconceive  Dr.  Elwell's  observations,  or  too 
severely  draw  our  inferences,  the  following  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge : 

"Happily,"  writes  Dr.  Elwell  (p.  1),  "criminal  malpractice  is  bat  rarely  met  with  in 
courts  of  justice,  while  civil  suits  tor  damages  are  of  a  frequency  alarming  both  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine  and  to  the  public.  Suits  of  this  class  in  some  parts  of  the  country  seem  to 
be  on  the  increase.  So  common  an  occurrence  is  it  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  oldest 
and  best  physicians  and  surgeons  in  general  practice  to  be  called  in  question  and  overhauled  in 
courts  of  justice,  that  there  is  at  this  time  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  a  conviction 
that  the  business  is  at  least  very  dangerous,  so  far  as  property  and  reputation  are  concerned." 

Again  (p.  83) : 

"  There  can  hardly  be  found  a  place  in  the  country  where  the  oldest  physicians  in  it  have 
iiot  at  some  periods  of  their  lives,  been  actually  sued  or  annoyingly  threatened.  The  fact 
that  actual  damages  are  not  often  recovered,  helps  the  n>atter  but  little  :  the  damage  to  busi- 
jiess,  and  the  costs  attending  the  suit,  are  usually  great." 

This  Isrtter  paragraph  refers  to  cases  detailed  in  the  previous  pages,  which  we  pre- 
sume are  of  the  average  class  on  which  Dr.  Elwell's  observations  rest.  We  quote  one 
of  them  as  recorded : 
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"Dr-.  H and  S were  called  upon  to  see  a  Mr.  P-^^— ,  whose  leg  had  been  crashed 

by  a  fulling  log  while  assistins  to  elevate  it  in  building  a  loghouse  in  a  new  settlement.  The 
injury  was  so  severe,  in  the  opinion  of  these  surgeons,  that  ampntiition  was  deemed  necessary. 
They  were  both  old  and  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons,  having  practised  tliirty  or  forty 
years  in  the  locality  where  the  accident  happened.  The  operation  was  performed  after  due 
dehberation  and  consultation,  the  patient  recovering  from  the  operation  in  about  the  usual 
time.  Some  years  after  the  events  of  accident  and  amputation,  the  manner  and  propriety  of 
this  amputation  were  dirfcnssed  among  the  friends  of  the  patient,  the  bones  were  dug  up, 
cleansed,  and  made  the  basis  of  a  suit  against  the  surgeons.  Damages  were  laid  at  10,000 
dollars.  Eminent  counsel  were  found  to  imdertake  and  carry  on  the  cause  for  a  portion  of  ttie 
spoils.  Several  long  trials  were  had,  the  jury  not  agreeing.  Depositions  were  taken  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, New  York,  and  Washington,  involving  great  expense.  No  judgment  was  obtained 
against  the  defendants,  but  the  litigation  was  nevertheless  ruinons  to  them." 

We  almost  mistrust  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  as  we  do  not  find  recorded  any  indig- 
nant remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profession,  neither  do  we  read  that  the 
"  eminent  counsel"  were  dis-barred.  Doubtless  both  events  took  place,  and  have  been 
omitted  by  the  author  as  superfluous.  Should  it  have  been  otherwise,  it  is  consolatory 
to  reflect  that  only  in  a  new  country,  where  the  dignity  of  social  status  wants  the  stabi- 
lity of  time,  could  the  integrity  of  professional  life  have  been  so  outraged  and  violated, 
without  entailing  on  the  offenders  the  hearty  contempt  of  everv  honest  man. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Dr.  Elwell  has  either  unintentionally  overstated  his 
case,  or  derived  his  illustrations  from  adventurous  individuals  residing  and  incidents 
occurring  in  localities  wherein  a  rude,  unsettled  state  of  society  exists.  This  view  is  in 
a  measure  corroborated  by  other  parts  of  his  work.  In  an  action  for  malpractice,  stated 
as  having  been  tried  before  Judge  Mallet,  in  the  circuit  of  the  Supreme  Court,  held  in 
August,  1848,  we  read  : 

"The  examination  of  the  numerous  witnesses  having  closed,  and  the  counsel  having 
addressed  the  jury,  tlie  jnilgc  followed  with  a  most  pungent  and  impressive  charge,  in  wliich 
the  jury  were  instructed  to  disregard  all  mere  appeals  to  their  prejudices,  and  especially  to 
reject  that  counsel  which  would  advise  them  to  look  upon  the  medical  profession  as  an  oppres- 
sive and  aristocratic  monopoly,  and  to  decide  the  case  upon  the  facts,  as  drawn  from  the  wit- 
nesses."    (p.  100.) 

"Oppressive  and  aristocratic  monopoly"  are  terms  which  sound  strange  when  applied 
to  a  profession  whose  mission  it  is  to  be  familiar  with  suffering,  while  mitigating  sor- 
row and  disti'ess.  Such  observations,  if  true  in  any  sense,  would  argue  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  presumption  we  have  ventured  to  put  forward — that  the  illustrations  Dr.  ElwcU 
quotes  are  happily  confined  to  districts  of  the  character  intimated ;  and  in  this  we  are 
to  a  degree  further  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  lion.  John  Brcdin,  president 
judge  on  a  trial  for  malpractice  in  1850,  who,  when  charging  the  jury,  observed: — "  If 
suits  were  more  frequently  brought,  we  would,  perhaps,  have  fewer  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery  not  possessing  the  requisite  professional  skill  and  knowledge  than  we 
now  have."  (p.  121.)  This  observation  is  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  Dr. 
Elwell,  which  we  have  quoted,  and  seems  opposed  to  the  extract  with  which  the  volume 
before  us  opens. 

America  has  accomplished  great  things  both  in  medicine  and  law.  No  contemptible 
jealousy  shall  induce  us  to  question  her  merits.  We  rejoice  that,  for  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  benefit  of  .mankind,  her  claims  to  confidence  and  respect  are  well  and 
substantially  founded.  In  proportion  as  we  do  so,  we  regret  the  statements  which  Dr. 
Elwell  sets  forth.  We  fain  hope  the  new  will  emulate  the  old  country  in  that  self- 
respect  which  is  the  safeguard  of  honesty.  It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  affinn 
that  the  medical  profession  throughout  our  United  Kingdom  is  regarded  with  feelings 
of  a  far  different  character  from  those  which  we  have  been  discussing.  The  public 
generally  are  satisfied  that  a  deep  sense  of  their  serious  responsibility,  guided  by  ade- 
quate acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  their  science,  regulates  the  conduct  and  prac- 
tice of  its  members,  wlio,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  educated  gentlemen.  Society  would 
not  tolerate  the  institution  of  vexatious  proceedings  against  its  most  zealous  benefac- 
tors.    In  no  instance  that  we  can  recal  has  any  proceeding  for  malpractice  been  entered 
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upon  wherein  both  jiirj'  and  judge  did  not  question  with  a  jealous  scrutiny  the  grounds  for 
so  serious  an  imputation.  The  circumstances  under  which  damages  have  been  recovered 
have  been  both  rare  and  peculiar  ;  we  rejoice  to  add,  not  more  rare  than  a  dispassionate 
estimate  of  social  statusargues  to  have  been  just,  and  not  less  peculiar  than  the  general  efB- 
ciency  of  our  medical  men  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  Of  the  legal  profession  it  is  not 
too  much  to  add,  that  they  worthily  illustrate,  as  they  ably  expound,  the  beautiful  work- 
ing of  those  laws  under  which  it  is  our  liappiness  and  privilege  to  live.  Personal 
honour  is  ever  regarded  as  common  property,  held  by  each  of  its  members  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole ;  sorrow  invariably  falls  upon  him  who  lightly  estimates,  or  rashly 
endangers,  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  his  charge.  Ere -long  may  we  be  in  a  position 
to  state  that,  throughout  the  entire  American  continent,  a  complete  reciprocity  of  feel- 
ing will  exist  in  reference  to  professions  which,  as  they  are  the  creations  of  progress,  are 
also  in  their  exalted  practice  guarantees  for  social  comfort  and  strongholds  of  civiliza- 
tion. With  these  general  observations,  which  Dr.  Elwell's  illustrations  have  induced, 
we  proceed  to  investigate  the  special  claims  of  his  work. 

In  stating  the  general  principles  of  law  applicable  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, Dr.  Elwcll  truly  observes  :—"  The  professional  man  does  not  agree  or  stipulate 
to  carry  the  case  through  to  a  successful  issue  at  all  events  and  notwithstanding  all  con- 
tingencies, and  he  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  result."  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  pre- 
vent him,  should  he  be|  rash  enough  to  do  so,  from  (by  a  special  contract)  absolutely 
engaging  to  perfect  any  particular  act,  or  to  accomplish  any  specified  cure.  In  such  a 
case  the  utmost  diligence  and  skill  will  not  excuse  him  should  the  result  be  unfortunate, 
because  it  is  deemed  to  be  his  own  fault  and  folly  that  he  did  not  thereby  expressly 
provide  against  contingencies,  and  exempt  himself  from  responsibility  in  certain  events. 
Of  this  medical  men  ought  not  to  complain.  It  is  right  and  proper,  when  the  member 
of  a  learned  profession  places  himself  on  the  same  footing  w  ith  a  trader,  that  the  penal- 
ties attaching  to  the  position  he  adopts  should  attend  his  doing  so.  Accordingly,  in  the 
instance  of  an  absolute  and  general  contract,  the  performance  is  not  excused  by  an 
inevitable  accident  or  other  contingency,  although  not  foreseen  by,  nor  within  the  con- 
trol of,  the  contracting  party.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  generous  construction 
is  invariably  ynit  on  the  actions  and  motives  of  medical  men.  The  law  casts  every  pro- 
tection round  them  in  the  conscientious  practice  of  their  profession.  Both  American 
and  English  judges  agree  in  the  nature  of  the  obligation  under  which  medical  men  rest. 
Mr.  Justice  Story  observes  : 

"In  all  those  cases  where  skill  is  required,  it  is  understood  tliat  it  means  ordinary  skill  in 
the  business  or  the  employment  which  the  bailee  undertakes;  for  lie  is  not  presumed  to 
engage  for  extr-iordinary  skill,  which  belongs  to  a  few  men  only  in  bis  business  or  employ- 
ment, or  for  extraordinary  endowments  or  acquirements.  Eeasonable  skill  constitutes  the 
measure  of  the  engagement  in  regard  to  the  thing  undertaken."* 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  in  the  same  spirit,  remarks  : 

"  Every  person  who  enters  into  a  learned  profession  undertakes  to  bring  to  the  exercise  of 
it  a  reasonable,  fair,  and  competent  degree  of  skill.'"t 

This  doctrine  of  the  common  law  implies  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  bona  fides 
and  good  common  sense.  These  must  ever  be  the  protection  of  professional  men  where 
.  ordinary  skill  is  brought  into  conflict  with  extraordinary  difliculties.  Dr.  Elwell,  acting 
on  the  dicta  quoted,  observes  : — "  The  physician  and  suigeon  arc  not  responsible  for  the 
errors  of  an  enlightened  judgment  where  good  judgments  may  dift'er."  Neither,  it  may 
be  added,  is  the  non-professional  individual  who,  "with  some  degree  of  skill,"  honestly 
exercises  to  tlic  best  of  his  ability  his  judgment,  even  though  success  does  not  attend 
his  efforts,  Mr.  Justice  Bullock,  of  whom  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hale  observed,  "  that  a 
sounder  lawyer  or  a  stronger-headed  man  was  never  known  in  the  profession  of  the  law," 
well   remarked,  "  many  persons  would  be  left  to  die  if  irregular  surgeons  were  not 

*  Stor]ronB*llm.48S,  i;  t  Lamphire  t.  Fhiboa,  8  0.  and  P.  476. 
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allowed  to  practise."  While,  then,  for  the  general  welfare  of  society,  all  having  know- 
ledge are  invited  to  nse  it  for  the  public  advantage,  and  protected  in  its  exercise  ;  for 
the  special  protection  of  those  who  suffer,  each  one  who  undertakes  their  treatment 
does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  the  onus  lies  on  him  to  show,  should  necessity  arise,  that 
ordinary  skill,  care,  and  diligence  were  by  him  exercised.  The  determination  of  what 
"  ordinary  skill"  is  may  involve  considerations  which  embrace  circumstances  in  connexion 
with,  though  not  of,  the  cure — as,  for  instance,  where  unqualified  individuals,  under  the 
pressure  of  neccssit)',  exercise  their  best  skill  and  judgment,  however  limited  that  might 
be,  they  are  not,  nor  will  they  be,  held  responsible  for  the  eventualities  thereof. 

"When,  however,"  to  use  the  words  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  "  proper  medical  assistance  can  be 
had,  and  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  of  medicine  takes  on  himself  to  administer 
a  violent  and  dangerous  remedy  to  one  labouring  under  disease,  and  death  ensues  in  conse- 
quence of  that  dangerous  remedy  having  been  so  administered,  then  he  is  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter."* 

In  such  a  case  humanity  does  not  demand  nor  does  necessity  require  unqualified 
interference,  and  accordingly  responsibility  attaches  to  its  exercise.  The  medical  man 
who  neither  rashly  undertakes  nor  hastily  adopts  a  method  of  practice,  though  it  be 
new,  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  its  failure  if  it  be  administered  in  the  reasonable 
scientific  belief  of  its  applicability.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  is  obvious  that  science  would 
degenerate  into  routine,  and  mankind  be  prevented  the  blessing  of  progress.  This 
license  implies  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  as  precludes  the  charge  of  rashness. 
The  leading  case  on  the  subject  being  Slater  i/.  Baker,f  in  which  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
says,  "  rashness  is  ignorance,  and  because  the  party  wished  to  try  an  experiment  that 
he  was  not  warranted  in  doing,  ho  acted  unskilfully."  A  judgment  further  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Bazley,  who  in  Rex  v.  Simpson  observed : 

"  I  take  it  to  be  qnite  clear,  that  if  a  person  not  of  medical  education,  in  a  case  where 
medical  aid  could  be  obtained,  undertakes  to  administer  medicine  which  may  have  a  danger- 
ous tffect,  and  thereliy  causes  death,  such  person  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  He  may  have  no 
evil  intention,  and  may  have  a  good  one,  but  he  has  no  right  to  liazard  the  consequences  in  a 
case  where  medical  assistance  may  be  obtained.  If  he  does,  it  is  at  his  peril.  It  is  immate- 
rial whether  the  person  administering  the  medicine  prepares  it  himself  or  gets  it  of  another."! 

It  is  evident  from  these  opinions  that  the  capability  of  obtaining  properly-qualified 
advice  invests  the  administration  of  the  remedies  with  their  special  significance. 

While  the  law  is  thus  protective  of  the  public  in  reference  to  medical  practitioners, 
it  requires  that  patients  co-operate  with  their  professional  advisers,  and  conform  to  the 
necessary  prescriptions.  It  was  well  observed  in  the  case  of  McCandlcss  v.  McWha:§ 
"If  the  patient  will  not,  or  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  he  cannot  so  do,  his 
neglect  is  his  own  wrong  or  misfoi-tune,  for  which  he  has  no  right  to  hold  his  surgeon 
responsible.  No  man  may  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  or  charge  his  misfortune 
to  the  account  of  another." 

The  inherent  elementary-  difficulties  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Ehvell  with  an  ability  which  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
highly-informed  member  of  the  profession,  the  immediate  practice  of  which  he  has  for- 
saken. When,  however,  he  seeks,  as  he  does  in  Chapter  III.,  to  set  forth  what  definite 
knowledge  is  possible  and  essential  for  the  physician  and  surgeon,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
he  endeavours  to  govern  physiological  principles  by  legal  rules.  Dr.  Elwell  writes : 
"The  courts  hold  that  the  surgeon  and  physician  must  be  master  of  that  degree  of 
knowledge  which  is  reasonably  within  their  reach,"  and  adds,  that  to  this  end  "  a  mi- 
nute and  correct  unders'.anding  of  the  real  character  and  importance  of  inflammation  is 
essential;"  further  writing;  "What  the  terrible  power  of  steam  is  to  the  engineer 
inflammation  is  to  the  surgeon."  A  great  deal  has  been  and  might  be  written  on  this 
subject.  We  forbear  to  enter  on  the  discussion.  If  Dr.  Elwell  means  to  afliirm  that 
elementary  knowledge  is  essential,  we  cede  his  proposition ;  when,  however,  he  draws  a 

*  Bex.  e.  W«bb,  1  M.  and  Bob.  405.  t  2  Wilson,  259.  |  4  C.  and  P.  879.       {  22  Pen.  State  Reports,  2«8. 
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parallel  between  a  known  power  and  fixed  mechanism,  and  an  unknown  power  and 
undetermined  organism,  and  so  contrasts  physical  and  vital  force,  we  confess  our  inability 
to  follow  out  his  arguments,  and  prefer  adhering  to  the  more  immediately  legal  consider- 
ations of  his  work. 

In  his  chapter  on  "  Malpractice  from  Amputation,"  an  analysis  of  the  various  forms 
of  apparent  warrant  for  so  serious  an  operation  is  instituted.  This  is  followed  by  able 
observations  on  "Fractures,  Dislocations,  and  Deformities,"  wherein  these  several  sub- 
jects are  reviewed  in  a  most  masterly  manner ;  we  pass  observations  worthy  of  close 
study  to  set  forth  the  able  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Bell,  who,  in  the  case  of  Leighton 
V.  Foster,*  arrives  at  the  following  propositions  as  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

1.  A  physician  or  surgeon,  without  a  special  contract  for  that  purpose,  is  never  con- 
sidered as  warranting  a  cure. 

2.  His  contract,  as  implied  in  law,  is, — 1.  He  possesses  that  reasonable  degree  of 
learning,  skill,  and  experience  which  is  ordinarily  possessed  by  others  of  his  profession. 
2.  That  he  will  use  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case  committed  to  him.  3.  That  he  will  use  his  best  judgment  in  all  cases  of  doubt  as 
to  the  best  course  of  treatment. 

3.  He  is  not  responsible  for  want  of  success,  unless  it  is  proved  to  result  from  want 
of  ordinary  skill,  or  from  want  of  ordinary  care  and  attention. 

4.  He  is  not  presumed  to  engage  for  extraordinary  skill  or  for  extraordinary  dili- 
gence and  care. 

5.  He  is  not  responsible  for  errors  of  judgment  or  mere  mistakes  in  matters  of 
reasonable  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

0.  Where  the  declaration  against  a  surgeon  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  sustained  in- 
jury from  the  want  of  skill  and  mere  neglect  of  the  surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  a  frac- 
ture, it  was  held  that  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  received  a  good  surgical  and  me- 
dical education,  and  was  a  regularly-educated  and  skilful  surgeon,  could  not  properly  be 
shut  out  from  the  jury,  because  it  tended  to  disprove  a  material  allegation  of  the 
declaration. 

This  opinion  we  believe  to  express  the  several  dicta  which  from  time  to  time  have 
fallen  from  the  English  bench,  and  to  be  one  which  may  with  the  greatest  confidence 
be  adopted.  The  justly  celebrated  case  of  St.  John  Long,f  according  to  Dr.  Elwell, 
forcibly  illustrates  "  What  degree  of  ignorance,  negligence,  and  hardihood,  can  at  times 
pass  the  ordeal  of  an  English  court,  and  not  meet  with  condemnation  and  punishment," 
as  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Williamson,  previously  quoted,  demonstrated  "  how  ignorant  a 
distinguished  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England  may  be  as  to  the  science  of  medicine." 
Perhaps  Dr.  Elwell  himself  supplies  the  best  criticism  on  these  observations  when  he 
writes  (p.  231) — "These  cases  have  been  given  at  some  considerable  length,  because 
they  contain  the  principles  upon  which  this  class  of  cases  have  heretofore  been  consi- 
dered and  decided  in  England.  They  have  been  the  cases  to  which  American  judges 
have  referred,  and  by  which  they  have  been  guided.  They  have  generally  been  fol- 
lowed." The  profession  is  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of  this  remarkable  trial. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  our  notice  of  this  section  of  Dr.  Elwell's  work  than  by 
renewing  their  intimacy  with  certain  dicta  which  at  present  express  the  judicial  mind 
on  the  points  they  then  embraced. 

Mr.  Baron  Garrow  observed  :  "It  matters  not  whether  the  individual  consulted  be 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
the  humblest  bone-setter  of  the  village ;  be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  he  ought  to  bring 
into  the  case  ordinary  care,  skill,  and  diligence."  Mr.  Justice  Park  added  :  "  Whether 
the  party  be  licensed  or  unlicensed  is  of  no  consequence,  except  in  this  respect,  that  he 
may  be  subject  to  pecuniary  penalties  for  acting  contrary  to  charters  or  acts  of  I'arlia- 
ment."  While  ii.  reference  to  failure  of  honestly  directed  efforts  for  medical  or  surgi- 
cal relief,  where  necessity  had  demanded  their  exercise,  quoting  Lord  Chief-Justice 
Hale,  he  observed :  "  God  forbid  that  any  mischance  of  this  kind  should  make  a  person 
guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter ; ''  and  proceeds  to  add — 

*  T  Foster's  Beports,  460.  t  6  Blng.  44a 
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"  I  agree  with  my  learned  brother,  that  what  is  called  mala  praxis  in  a  medical  person  is  a 
misdemeanour;  but  that  depends  upon  whether  the  practice  he  has  used  is  so  bad  that  every- 
body will  see  that  it  is  mala  praxis."  .    j 

Further,  we  read— 

"It  is  God  that  gives  health;  man  only  administers  medicine;  and  the  medicine  that  the 
most  skilful  may  administer  may  not  be  productive  of  the  expected  etfect ;  but  it  would  be  a 
dreadful  tiling  if  a  man  were  to  be  called  in  question  criminally  whenever  he  happened  to 
miscarry  in  his  practice.  There  are  things  for  your  (the  jury's)  consideration,  wlien  you  are 
considering  whether  a  man  is  acting  wickedly;  for  I  call  it  acting  wickedly  when  a  man  is 
grossly  ignorant,  aud  yet  affects  to  cure  people,  or  when  he  is  grossly  inattentive  to  their 
safety." 

No  one,  we  apprehend,  will  question  the  justness  of  these  views. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Elwell's  work,  in  which  is  discussed  the  question  of  medical 
evidence,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuableaddition  to  our  juridical  literature.  It  includes 
the  medico-legal  consideration  of  insanity,  poisoning,  and  the  several  other  questions  in 
which  the  opinions  of  experts  are  available  for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  and  is  written 
throughout  in  a  thoroughly  philosophic  spirit.  Dr.  Elwell's  observations  on  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  medical  witnesses  specially  deserve  perusal.  In  the  contrast 
which  he  institutes  between  ordinary  and  scientific  evidence,  we  read — 

"  All  the  common  witness  has  to  do  is  simply  to  tell  the  truth  ;  when  he  has  done  this,  his 
highest  duty  is  accomplished;  but  the  medical  witness  must  know  the  facts  first,  constituting 
the  case  upon  which  his  opinion  is  desired;  then  he  must  apply  to  these  facts  the  special 
knowledge  he  has  of  other  scientific  facts,  established  perhaps  by  many  difficult  experiments 
of  different  experimenters  in  various  countries,  and  possihly,  in  different  ages.  Upon  this 
chain  of  facts,  one  end  or  the  whole  of  which  may  lie  completely  beyond  the  reach  and 
sight  of  the  court  and  jury,  his  reasoning  must  be  cjrrect,  or  his  opinion  will  be  erroneous. 

"  The  medical  witness,  then,  can  only  be  prepared  to  do  credit  to  himself,  justice  to  the 
parties  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  case  u|)on  wliich  he  is  called,  and  honour  to  the  profes- 
sion he  represents,  by  a  thorough,  well-ordered,  well-digested  knowledge  and  complete  under- 
standing of  his  profession  in  all  its  extensive  and  intricate  departments,  upon  questions  in  any 
of  which  he  may  be  called  to  give  an  opinion. 

"  The  witness  is  entitled  to  the  right— and  should  insist  upon  it — of  having  the  question 
fairly  and  clearly  stated  ;  and  he  should  not  attempt  an  answer  until  he  fully  compretiends  its 
bearing." 

Having,  in  terms  of  just  and  merited  censnre,  alluded  to  ignorant  and  self-conceited 
"doctors,"  who  often  intrude  themselves  upon  the  court  and  the  bar.  Dr.  Elwell  offers 
a  masterly  sketch  of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  expert  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  : 

"  Strength  of  character,  candour,  intelligence,  manly  diffidence  on  questions  that  science 
cannot  yet  fathom,  c!iaracteriz3  the  true  medical  man,  who,  by  hard  labour  and  severe  study, 
has  comprehended  his  science  as  far  as  possible.  It  gives  to  him  a  proper  confidence  and  self- 
reliance  ;  enabling  the  court  and  attorneys  to  distinguish  the  true  representative  of  science 
from  the  impostor,  who  will  bo  glad  to  retreat  to  an  oblivion  that  can  alone  shield  him  from 
the  consequences  of  his  guilt  and  presumption." 

These  opinions,  expressing  high  and  exalted  moral  sentiments  with  accurate  and 
enlarged  scientific  views,  caused  us  to  exclaim,  "  Happy  the  people  and  privileged  the 
profession  who  experience  and  practise  in  accordance  to  this  teaching!"  We  began  to 
question  the  fidelity  of  the  impressions  the  perusal  of  the  previous  section  had  left,  and 
sought  again  throughout  the  volume  for  their  refutation.  We  found  close  reasoning  and 
correct  law,  just  criticisms  and  able  opinions,  practical  expositions  of  principles  in  their 
operation,  and  careful  examination  of  the  relative  value  of  medical  facts  on  which  scien- 
tific judgments  not  infrequently  rest.  We  found  controversy  and  personality  in  medical 
writing  advisedly  censured,  and  the  gifted  and  amiable  Professor  Taylor  rebuked  for 
certain  observations  in  his  last  volume.  We  found  his  scrutiny  of  the  evidence  in 
Palmer's  trial   the  ground  for  Dr.  Elwell's  remark  :  "  If  his  professional  brethren  in 
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England  are  half  as  bad  as  he  represents  them,  the  condition  of  medical  testi.r.ony  in 
that  country  is  truly  deplorable."  We  stood  rebuked.  We  felt  that  here  at  home 
tlicre  was  much  to  regret,  much  to  improve,  much  to  wish  otherwise.  We  fain  would 
have  drawn  our  pen  across  the  pages  we  had  written  ;  before  doing  so,  we  sought  for  a 
practical  illustration  wherein  these  admirable  doctrines  for  the  guidance  of  the  Ameri- 
can profession  and  public  miglit  be  manifest  in  their  operation,  when  we  read : 

"Physicians  alone  are  permitted  to  give  their  opinions  as  to  the  existence,  nature,  or  extent 
of  f'isease  in  any  person.  As,  when  it  is  alleged  that  a  slave  was  unsound  at  the  lime  of  lier 
sale,  in  consequence  of  her  having  the  venereal  disease,  evidence  of  physicians  is  competent  to 
show  that  the  disease  did  not  at  the  time  prevail  in  tlie  neighbourhood  in  which  slje  was  sold, 
Uut  did  prevail  in  the  town,  about  seventy-five  miles  distant,  to  which  she  was  taken  by  the 
purchaser  soon  after  the  sale."* 

We  closed  Dr.  Elwell's  most  learned  work,  and  felt  thankful  that  we  lived  in  Eng- 
land. 
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1.  Kritische  Geschichte  des   Ursprungs,  der  Pathologic  und  Behandlung  der  Syphilis, 

Tochter  und  wiederum  Mutter  des  Ausmtzes.  Von  Dr.  Friedrich  Alexander 
Simon,  praktischem  Arzte  in  Hamburg,  melirer  gelehrter  arztlicher  Gesellschaften 
und  Vereine  correspondirendem  und  Ehrenmitgliede.  8vo. — Hamburg.  Erster 
Theil,  1857,  pp.  261.  Zweiter  Theil,  Erste  Abtheilung,  1858,  pp.  324.  Zwciter 
Theil,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  1860,  pp.  144. 
A  Critical  History  of  the  Origin,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Syphilis,  the  Offspring 
and  again  the  Parent  of  Leprosy.  By  Dr.  F.  A.  Simon,  Practising  Physician  in 
Hamburg,  Corresponding  and  Honorary  Member  of  several  learned  Medical  Socie- 
ties.— Hamburg.  First  Part,  1857;  Second  Part,  First  Section,  1858;  Second 
Part,  Second  Section,  1860. 

2.  Der  Kampf  mit  einem  Lindwurm,  oder  unerwieseiw  Existenz  der  konstitutioncllen 

Syphilis  vor  dem  Jahre  1495.      Von  Dr.  F.  A.  Simon,  &c. — Hamburg,  1859. 
8vo.,  pp. -85. 
TTie  Conflict  with  a  Dragon ;  or,  the   Unproved  Existence  of  Constitutional  Syphilis 
BEFORE  the  Year  1495.     By  Dr.  F.  A.  Simon. — Hamburg,  1859. 

3.  Declaratio  Defensiva  cujusdani  positionis  de  Mala  Franzos  nuper  per  Professorem, 

Leporinum  oppugnatce.  Der  Morbus  Gallicus  sive  Neapolitanus  ist  im  Jahre  1 495, 
NicHT  FRiJHER  und  ZUER8T  in  Italtcn  ausgebrochen.  Ofl'nes  Sendschreiben  an  Herrn 
Professor  Haeser  von  Dr.  Fr.  Alex.  Simon. — Hamburg,  1860.  8vo,  pp.  66. 
A  Defence  of  a  Certain  Statement  with  reference  to  Syphilis  recently  assailed  by  Pro- 
fessor Hare.  The  French,  or  Neapolitan  Disease  broke  out  in  the  Year  1495,  not 
earlier,  and  appeared  first  in  Italy.  A  Public  Letter  to  Professor  Haeser.  By  Dr. 
F.  A.  Simon. 

Before  entering  on  a  review  of  the  controversy  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  above 
works,  we  must  protest  against  the  very  undignified  course  pursued  by  their  author,  in 
punning  miserably  upon  the  names  of  his  opponents.  Not  only  is  such  a  proceeding 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  a  scientific  inquirer,  but  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  at  first  appearance,  an  efTect  prejudicial  to  the  cause  advocated  by  the 
person  who  condescends  to  its  adoption.  We  glanced  for  a  moment  or  two  at  the 
designation  of  the  work  placed  second  in  the  above  list  before  we  could  believe  that 
the  writer  really  wished  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  punster;  all  doubt  on  the 

•  Losk  V.  MoDaniel,  IS  Ird.  485. 
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subject  was,  however,  removed  by  the  perusal  of  a  portion  of  the  title-page,  which  we 
considered  too  long  for  quotation — viz.,  "compare  Doctor  Lindwunn  {iiomen  et  omen!) 
Canstatt's  Jahresbericht,  &c.,''  and  by  an  unpleasant  tone  of  irony  in  part  of  the 
work  itself.  Dr.  Simon's  Latin  translation  of  Professor  Ilaeser's  name,  which  neverthe- 
less, finding  it  before  us,  we  felt  bound  to  attempt  to  render  into  English,  is  far-fetched 
and  absurd. 

Endeavouring,  however,  to  dismiss  from  our  mind  any  unfavourable  impression  which 
may  have  been  produced  in  it  by  the  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  of  Dr.  Simon's  works. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  probably  in  very  remote  antiquity,  but  certainly  in  the 
middle  ages,  virulent  local  diseases  of  the  genital  organs  of  every  kind  occurred,  com- 
pletely analogous  to  those  which  we  now  call  syphilitic ;  but  that  there  is  no  distinct 
historic  proof  that  constitutional  symptoms  followed  these  affections  previously  to  the 
year  149?,  unless  leprosy  be  somewhat  gratuitously  assumed  to  be  the  lues  venerea  of 
the  time ;  and  he  presents  us,  in  the  first  part  of  his  "  ci-itical  history,"  with  a  sketch 
of  the  virulent,  or  supposed  virulent,  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  and  the  parts  about 
them,  both  before  and  subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  the  true  lues  venerea  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  first  section  of  the  second  part,  Dr.  Simon 
reviews  the  origin,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  the  Morbus  Neapolitanus  sive  Gallicus, 
which  broke  out  in  Italy  in  the  year  1495  ;  and  in  the  second  section  he  describes  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  same  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

From  'Der  Kanipf  mit  einem  Lindwunn,'  to  the  title  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  exception,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Lindwurm,  in  'Canstatt's  Jahresbericht'  for  1858, 
Band  iv.,  p.  342,  designated  Dr.  Simon's  views  as  containing  a  wholly  untenable 
hypothesis,  referring  the  reader  for  their  refutation  to  his  report  for  1854,  p.  353.  The 
author  is  thus  led  to  revert  to  his  observations  on  the  "  questionable  and  at  least 
unproved  existence  of  syphilis  or  lues  venerea  previously  to  the  year  1495."  Some 
passages  in  the  Hippocratic  writings,*  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  apply  to  this 
affection,  Dr.  Simon  considers  as  referring  to  the  plague  or  pestilential  fever,  which  in 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  raged  in  Athens  and  in  many  of  the  Grecian  islands. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  plague  in  Athens,  so  masterly  described  by  TImcydides  (lib.  ii. 
cap.  49),  was  attended  with  carbuncuUms  ubE^cesses  of  the  genital  organs,  which  were  often 
■wholly  destroyed  by  gangrene;  as  we  learn  also  from  Lucretius,  who,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his 
celebrated  didactic  poeni,  'De  Rernm  Natiira,'  gives  a  fearfnlly  comprelieusive  sketch  of  the 
same  plague.  It  is  true  we  have  mention,  in  the  description  of  the  plague,  of  frequent  affeo- 
tions  of  the  throat,  of  aphthous  ulcerations  of  the  month,  of  falling  out  of  the  Lair  of  the 
head  and  beard,  of  deiuidation  and  decay  of  the  bones,  of  large  pustules,  and  liclienous  erup- 
tions. But  these  are  not  unusual  as  symptoms  and  results  of  malignant  pestilential  fevers, 
and  have  also  been  observed  in  later  epidemics  of  the  plague.  And  supposing  that  in  the 
plague  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  an,  as  it  were,  malignant  syphilitic  contagion  had 
been  in  operation,  why  does  it  again  suddenly  d,sappear  from  Instury  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind,  why  do  we  learn  nothing  of  its  further  effects  in  the  next  and  subsequent  ages  ? 
Why  do  we  find  in  the  writings  of  no  Grecian  physician  of  a  later  period  the  slightest  indi- 
cation, I  will  not  say  of  lues  venereii,  but  even  of  contagious  affections  of  the  sexual  organs? 
That  the  only  passage  in  Galen,t  which  has  been  referred  to  gonorrhoeal  infectiiin  from 
interc  lurse  has  been  gi-ossly  misunderstood,  and  has  no  reference  to  it,|  I  have  incontestably 
shown."  (p.  20.) 

In  like  manner  the  author  states  that  the  "  Egyptian  and  Syrian  ulcers,"  spoken  of 
by  AretiEus,§  were  not  syphilitic,  and  were  nothing  but  the  ulcerated  and  gangrenous 
quinsies  which,  according  to  Prosper  Alpinus,||  where  in  his  time  also  very  frequent  in 
Egypt,  and  prevailed  annually  among  children,  as,  according  to  Prnner,''|[  is  still  the 
case  in  the  present  day.     The  author  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion — 

"  That  in  the  whole  of  antiquity  the  idea  of  a  syphilitic  or  venereal  contagion  is  wanting, 
although  impure  genital  affections  and  analogous  local  diseases  of  other  kinds  have  occurred, 

*  Epidom.,  lib.  111.  t  Do  Sanlt.  tiionda,  lib.  t1.  cap.  14. 

±  Piirt  I.  of  my  Critical  History,  p.  81.  §  Lib.  i.  cap.  9,  De  t'aus.  et  Sign.  Morb.  Acut. 

I  De  Medicirid  ^gypt,  lib.  t  cap.  14.  '[  Kiankheiten  des  Otlents,  p.  206. 
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snch  as  we  now  observe  in  consequence  of  syphilitic  infection.  It  is  not  nntil  the  middle  ages, 
soon  after  the  crusades,  tliat  the  suspicion  of  an  impure  matter  or  virus,  as  the  cause  of  many 
affections  of  the  sexual  organs,  arises ;  but  in  neither  period  is  the  observation  or  the  idea  of 
constitutional  or  secondary  venereal  diseases  met  with,  althongh  many  symptoms  of  the  then 
80  generally  diffused  lepra  have  been  pointed  to  as  such.  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  constitu- 
tionnl  sypliilis,  as  we  know  it,  and  according  to  what  we  understand  by  that  term,  are  not 
discoverable  prior  to  the  year  1495.  On  this  subject,  the  physicians  who  lived  before  and 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  hies  venerea  or  morbus  gallicus,  are  the  most  competent  judges. 
None  of  them,  various  as  may  be  their  opinions  as  to  tlie  cause  and  essential  nature  of  the 
disease  new  to  them,  states  that  he  himself  or  his  predecessors  liad  before  observed  a  similar 
disease.  They  compare  it  with  the  worst  form  of  leprosy,  at  tliat  time  already  obsolete,  with 
the  8a|)hati  or  yaws,  with  the  malum  tnortuura,  with  elephantiasis,  or  they  considered  it  to  be 
new  and  unheard  of.  Tliey  contend  with  the  greatest  vehemence  for  or  against  the  antiquity, 
or  rather  for  or  against  the  leprous  nature  of  the  morbus  gallicus;  but  none  of  them  ventures 
to  say  that  he  himself  or  the  physicians  before  him,  have  seen  such  symptoms  proceed  from 
genital  affections."     (p.  22.) 

Dr.  Simon,  however,  points  out  that  Dr.  Lindwurm's  'Refutation'  of  his  views  was 
publi.shed  three  years  previously  to  the  appearance  of  his  '  Critical  History.'  The  paper 
to  which  Dr.  Lindwurm's  remarks  applied  may  be  found  in  Virchow's  '  Handbuch  der 
speciellen  Pathologic  und  Thorapie.'*  The  views  contained  in  it  are  thus  epitomized 
by  Dr.  Lindwurm,  and  his  abstract  is,  with  the  exception  to  the  first  proposition  which 
we  shall  point  out,  accepted  by  Dr.  Simon. 

Simon  having  briefly  mentioned  the  several  hypotheses  as  to  the  antiquity  and  origin 
of  syphilis,  professes  the  opinion  that  syphilis  is  a  degenerated  or  bastard  form  of  the 
ancient  lepra.     The  following  are  the  reasons  he  assigns  : 

"1.  That  in  remote,  and  particularly  in  the  middle  ages,  urethral  discharges,  genital  ulcers, 
warts  and  fissures  in  the  se.xual  organs  and  the  nates,  very  frequently  accompanied  leprosy  ; 
and  that  affections  of  these  parts,  which  are  by  many  physicians  of  the  middle  ages  designated 
as  results  of  Connexion  '  cum  muliere  foeda,  sive  leprosa,'  prevailed  also  to  a  certain  extent  as 
precursors  of  leprosy." 

Dr.  Simon,  in  a  note  on  the  foregoing  proposition,  admits  that  a  repeated  and  con- 
scientious examination  of  the  historical  traditions  with  respect  to  the  leprosy  of  ancient 
times,  forces  him  to  acknowledge  that  the  genital  aifections  observed  and  indicated  as 
virulent,  especially  in  the  middle  ages,  by  no  means  appear  in  the  character  of  precur- 
sors of  leprosy.  "  We  find,"  he  adds,  "  only  the  above-mentioned  statement,  that  con- 
nexion with  leprous  individuals  gave  rise  to  excoriation  and  similar  local  affections,  but 
it  is  not  said  that  these  were  followed  by  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  leprosy."  He 
therefore  withdraws  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing  proposition. 

"  2.  That  impure  connexion  is  by  some  writers  adduced  as  a  cause  of  lepra. 

"  3.  That  many  symptoms  of  leprosy  present  a  striking  similarity  to  those  of  secondary, 
but  particularly  of  tertiary  syphilis. 

"  4.  That  both  ancient  and  modern  physicians  speak  of  the  transition  of  Ines  venerea  into 
leprosy.  Scherlievo,  falcadina,  sibbens,  yaws,  Canadian  disease,  radesyge,  &c.,  are  of  syphili- 
tic origin  with  partly  leprous  symptoms. 

"  5.  That  lues  venerea,  as  well  as  leprosy,  is  entailed  by  parents  on  their  children. 

"  6.  That  children  of  syphilitic  parents,  even  when  the  latter  at  the  time  of  procreation  did 
not  labour  under  visible  symptoms  of  the  disease,  sometimes  become  the  subjects  of  incurable 
cutaneous  affections,  corresponding  to  the  known  forms  of  leprosy. 

"  7.  That  sypliilis  and  leprosy  may  slumber  for  years  in  the  system  as  latent  dyscr.osias. 

"  8.  That  the  most  renowned  surgeons  of  the  middle  ages  have  tried  mercui  y  as  a  remedy 
in  many  forms  of  leprosy." 

Both  Dr.  Lindwurm  and  Dr.  Simon  agree  in  considering  that  syphilis  is  not  a  spon- 
taneous disease  of  recent  date,  but  they  disagree  as  to  its  relation  to  leprosy.  The 
latter  writer  considere— ^(we  still  quote  Dr.  Lindwurm) — 

♦  Band  il.  crste  Abth.  pp.  424—429. 
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"  The  urethral  discharges,  the  nlcers,  condylomata  and  fissures,  which  were,  even  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  local  rcfltx  of  the 
then  generally  ditfused  leprosy.  Tliis  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  leprosy  of  the  genital  or- 
gans and  the  surrounding  parts,  which  uiiinistakeably  consisted  in  nothing  else  than  what  we 
now  call  primary  syphilis,  increased,  according  to  Simon,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful  immo- 
rality of  the  middle  ages,  in  virulence  and  independence,  while  the  genuine  general  leprosy, 
as  a  cutaneous  disease  only  imported  from  the  east  to  the  west,  progressively  decreased,  as 
since  the  cessation  of  the  crusades  the  intercourse  of  the  tna'sses  with  the  former  no  longer 
took  place.  The  expedition  of  the  French  to  N'ai)les  in  1494,  accordingly  afforded  tlie  oppor- 
tunity for  the  outbreak  of  an  already  long-prejiared  disease.  The  virulent  tinder  glimmered 
for  CLiUtiiries  in  impure  and  often  malignant  genital  affections,  and  needed  only  the  opportunity 
of  the  sexual  mingling  of  different  nationalities  to  kindle  in  such  a  manner  that  it  at  last 
broke  out  in  a  raging  disease,  poisoning  the  whole  constitution  ;  a  disease  which,  previously 
to  the  expedition  to  Naples,  was  unknown  throughout  Europe.  Simon  finally  concludes,  that 
the  morbus  gallicus,  sypliilis,  or  lues  venerea,  having  proceeded  from  the  contagions  leprous 
genital  affections,  is  the  offspring  of  leprosy,  and  may  under  certain  circumstances  again 
become  its  parent." 

Dr.  Lindwurin  contends,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Dr.  Simon's  arguments  prove  rather 
tliat  the  origin  of  syphilis  is  not  to  be  traced,  but  that  the  disease  has  existed  in  the 
most  distant  ages,  and  as  far  as  our  historic  knowledge  reaches  : — 

"If  primary  syphilitic  affections  of  the  genital  organs  occurred  so  frequently  in  ancient 
times,  as  would  appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  oldest  medical  and  non-medical  writers,  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  leprosy  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  our  constitutional 
syphilis,  it  is  certainly  simpler  and  more  natural  to  assume  an  inverted  causal  relation  between 
the  two,  as  exists  at  present,  to  bring  primary  syphilitic  affections  into  causal  relation  to 
leprosy,  than  gratuitously  to  assume  an  unproved,  inexjilicable  transformation  of  leprosy  into 
the  so-called  morlius  gallicus — that  is,  to  consider  primary  syphilitic  affections  as  local  reflex- 
ions and  as  results  of  lepra.  The  writer  is  far  from  considering  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients  to 
be  exactly  constitutional  syphilis,  but  he  is  firmly  convinced  ttiat  it  was  for  tlie  most  part  of 
syphilitic  origin,  just  as  the  investigations  of  Ijoeck,  Signmnd,  itc,  have  shown  that  such  forma 
of  disease  as  scherlievo,  falcadina,  radesyge,  &c.,  hitherto  referred  to  lepra,  and  considered  to 
be  peculiar  endemic  affections  of  the  skin,  are  really  syphilitic  cutaneous  diseases. 

"  What  great  difliculties  do  we  often,  in  the  absence  of  the  history  of  the  case,  experience  in 
the  diagnosis  of  nn  inveterate  sypliilide  ;  and  the  ancients  had  no  assistance  whatever  from 
the  history  of  the  case,  as  they  were  unacquainted  with  chancre  as  a  cause  of  syphilitic  cuta- 
neous diseases.  To  them  the  connexion  between  primary  and  constitutional  sy|)hilis  was 
unknown,  they  would  therefore  look  upon  an  extensive syphilide  as  an  independent  disease  of 
the  skin.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  many  writers  of  the  middle  ages  looked  upon  genital  affec- 
tions as  precursors  of  leprosy,  and  impure  connexion  as  a  cause  of  the  same;  that  several 
speak  of  the  transition  of  venereal  disease  into  leprosy ;  that,  moreover,  in  leprosy  affections  of 
the  bones,  ulcers  of  the  throat,  destrnction  of  the  nose,  alopecia,  falling  oft'  of  the  nails,  &c., 
occurred  in  severe  cases,  we  may  well  consider  it  more  than  probable  that  the  leprosy  of  the 
ancients,  like  the  spedalskhed,  radesyge,  &o.,  of  the  present  day,  in  great  part  belonged  to  con- 
stitutional syphilis;  that  syphilis  consequently  was  known  in  the  most  remote  perio^ls,  and 
that  the  conversion  of  lepra  into  syphilis  is  unnecessary  and  untenable.  The  fact  is  simply, 
that  from  the  time  of  the  notorious  Neapolitan  e[)idemic,  the  course  of  syphilis  became  more 
malignant  and  more  violent,  but  that  we  are  not  justified  in  dating  the  origin  of  syphilis  from 
it,  the  less  so  as  the  history  of  this  epidemic  is  involved  in  great  obscurity." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  both  writers  agree  in  considering  that  a  certain 
relation  existed  between  sypliilis  and  tiie  ancient  leprosy,  and  that  they  differ  only  as  to 
which  was  cause  and  which  effect.  Dr.  Liiidwurni  is  of  opinion  that  leprosy  was  in  fact 
a  form  of  constitutional  syphilis,  consecutive  to  the  virulent  genital  affections  which 
existed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  lues  venerea  at  Naples  in  1495  ;  Dr.  Simon,  on  the  con- 
trary, holds  that  these 

"Virulent  affections  were  originally  of  a  leprous  nature,  and  were  a  local  reflexion  of  the 
ancient  leprcsy,  and  that  from  them,  as  they  increased  in  virulence  and  indejiendence  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  favourable  circumstances,  constitutional  syphilis  pro- 
ceeded as  a  new  and  previously  unknown  disease.  And  further  that  the  foul  diseases  of  the 
genitals  had  an  independent  character,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  as  primary  symptoms  of 
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leprosy,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,"  that  while  leprosy  decreased  remarkably  in  tlie  fifteenth 
century,  the  malignity  and  frequency  of  foul  genital  ulcers,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the 
snrjieons  of  that  period,  progressively  increased.  The  inference  that  the  leprosy  of  the 
ancients  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  constitutional  syphilis,  liecause  in  it  too  we  meet  with 
affections  of  the  bones,  ulcers  of  the  throat,  destruction  of  the  nose,  alopecia,  &o.,  is  not," 
according  to  Dr.  Simon,  "legitimate,  because  those  symptoms  in  leprosy  were  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent character  and  ran  a  different  course,  from  those  attendant  on  the  more  modern  syphilis." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Simon  against  Dr.  Lindwurm's 
views  is  probatily  this :  that  admitting  that  leprosy  in  some  particular  cases  commenced 
with  genital  symptoms,  it  would  still  contrast  decidedly  with  constitutional  syphilis, 
which  almost  never,  or  only  in  doubtful  exceptions,  occurs  without  such  previous  symp- 
toms. Dr.  Simon  denies  that  he  assumes,  as  many  do,  a  metamorphosis  of  lepra  into 
syphilis  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  slates  that  he  simply  deduces  the  latter, 
as  a  contemporary  of  its  outbreak  (Vclla)  so  decidedly  and  clearly  expresses  himself, 
from  the  genital  ulcers,  which  existed  and  were  known  from  time  immemorial. 

While  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  animadvert  in  strong  terras  upon  the  undignified 
tone  of  irony  adopted  by  the  author  in  the  works  now  noticed,  we  must  cheerfully  award 
to  him  the  meed  of  praise  to  which  he  is  so  fully  entitled,  for  the  learning  and  research 
be  has  displayed  in  the  investigation  of  his  subject.  We  agree  with  him,  that  while 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  from  time  immemorial  of  local  affections 
analogous  to  those  we  now  term  venereal,  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  of  constitutional 
syphilitic  contamination  having  been  observed  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
That  the  local  affections  alluded  to  proceeded,  in  many  instances,  from  intercourse  "  cum 
muliero  foeda,  sive  leprosa,"  is  extremely  probable;  and  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  most 
unlikely  that  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients  was  a  secondary  disease,  the  result  of  impure 
connexion.  If  therefore,  it  be  admitted  that  the  above-mentioned  local  aflections  and 
leprosy  were  allied,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Simon's  rather  that  Dr.  Lindwurm's 
view  of  their  relative  positions  as  cause  and  effect.  In  the  absence  of  all  exact  know- 
ledge as  to  the  real  nature  and  symptoms  of  the  ancient  leprosy,  it  is  extremely  difhcult 
to  say  how  far  the  forms  of  disease  known  in  the  present  day  as  syphilitic  lepra  may 
resemble  it;  if  we  may  suppose  that  some  analogy  exists  between  them,  syphilis  would 
thus  become,  to  some  extent,  as  Dr.  Simon  terms  it,  "the  offspring  [Tochter),  and  again 
the  parent  {Mutter)  of  leprosy."  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  the  author  to  state  that  ho 
promises  to  investigate  this  part  of  his  subject  more  fully  in  a  continuation  of  his  critical 
history.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  his  future  work  he  will  avoid  those  petty  personalities 
which  mar  and  weaken  his  past  performances. 
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1.  The  British  Soldier  in  India.     By  Fred.  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  lI.M.'s 
Bengal  Army,  and  Inspector-General  ol'  Gaols,  Bengal. — Lond.  8vo.  pp.  87. 

2.  Report  on  the  Gaols  of  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidenc)/ for  1857-58. 

Calcutta,  1858.     4to,  pp.  213.     And  for  1858-59.— Calcutta,  1859.     4to,  pp.  275. 
By  Fred.  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
8.  Notes  on  the  Despatch  of  Troops  hy  Sea.     By  Charles  J.  Kirwan,  Esq.,  L.R.C.S., 
Assistant-Surgeon  H.M.'s  1.3th  Light  Infantry. —  Calcutta,  1859.     8vo,  pp.  61. 

4.  Sketch  of  the  Medical   Topof/raphy  or  Climate  and  Soils  of  Bengal  and  the  North- 

Western  Provinces.     By  John  McLelland,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Surgeon  II.  M.  Bengal 
Service. 

5.  The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science  for  July,  1858. — Calcutta,  1858.     8vo,  pp. 
450.     And  for  January,  1859. —  CaZcwifto,  1859,  8vo,  pp.  370.  ' 

The  recent  disturbances  in  India  have  certainly  had  the  efTect  of  rousing  the  attention 
of  persons  in  this  country  to  the  condition  of  the  British  soldier  in  India,  and  of  stimu- 
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lating  the  medical  officers  of  tlie  army  to  investigate,  with  renewed  energy,  tlie  causes 
of  tlie  great  disease  and  mortality  which  prevail  among  European  troops  in  lliat  coun- 
try, and  to  suggest  mcfins  for  their  alleviation  and  prevention.  Wo  have  already  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  several  able  works  on  the  diseases  and  hj'giene  of  onr  Indian 
army,*  and  we  propose  to  devote  the  present  article  to  several  additional  memoirs 
bearing  upon  the  same  subjects,  and  to  the  consideration  of  certain  diseases  as  observed, 
in  India. 

The  object  of  the  vcork  at  the  head  of  the  list  is  to  point  out  the  hygienic  wants  of 
the  Britisli  soldier  in  India,  and  the  best  means  of  remedying  them.  Few  of  the  sug- 
gestions which  it  contains  an;  very  original,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  pamphlet  is  little 
more  than  an  epitome  of  the  larger  work  of  Dr.  Julius  Jeffreys,  already  brought  before 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  Its  very  conciseness  may,  however,  ensure  a  greater  share 
of  attention  from  those  for  whom  it  is  mainly  intended,  than  it  would  otherwise  iiave 
received.  The  observations  are  made  under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Clothing  and 
equipment  of  the  Jluropean  soldier.  2.  His  arms  and  accoutrements.  3.  Ilis  barracks. 
4.  Can  lie  be  acclimated,  and  if  so,  how  and  to  what  extent?  o.  His  food  and  drink. 
6.  His  wife  and  children.     7.  His  parades  and  punishments. 

Under  the  head  of  clothing,  Dr.  Mouat  most  justly  condemns  the  use  of  collars, 
stocks,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  ligatures  which  press  on  the  large  bloodvessels  of  the 
neck,  as  not  only  great  nuisances  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  India,  but  as  having  no  small 
share  in  the  production  of  sun-stroke  or  heat  apoplexy.  The  beard  of  the  soldier,  which 
should  never  be  removed,  is  the  best  protection  for  his  throat  against  heat  and  cold,  or 
sun  and  shade.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  uniform,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
recent  experiments  of  M.  Coulier,  Professor  of  the  French  Imperial  Scliool  of  Military 
Medicine,  whose  researches  show  that,  for  under  garments,  the  colour  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, but  that  for  coats  and  tunics  the  heat-absorbing  colours  should  be  discarded, 
and  that  the  nearer  the  approach  to  white  the  cooler  will  be  the  dress,  whatever  the  fabric. 
It  is  singular,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactory,  that  the  best  colours  for  strategic  pur- 
poses are  those  most  suited  to  maintain  health  in  the  field.  The  verv  worst,  hottest, 
and  most  uncomfortable  colours  that  could  have  been  selected,  are  the  dark  blue  of  the 
artillery,  the  dark  green  of  the  rifles,  and  the  dark  Saxon  blue  of  the  new  Indian  light 
cavalry.  The  old  silver  grey  of  the  native  cavalry,  in  Dr.  Mouat's  opinion,  was  one  of 
the  best  that  could  have  been  pitched  upon,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  changed.  Dr. 
Mouat,  like  other  writers,  advocates  the  propriety  of  the  under  clothing  consisting  of 
flannel,  as  best  suited  for  absorbing  the  perspiration,  without  causing  any  immediate 
loss  of  animal  heat.  The  loose,  puckered  pantaloon  of  the  Zouave,  with  its  pockets, 
strap  and  buckle,  is  recoiumonded  as  far  superior  in  many  ways,  to  the  tight  German 
fit  of  the  trousers  still  worn  in  the  British  army.  Dr.  Mouat  agrees  with  all  parties  in 
condemning  the  shako,  bearskins,  and  brass  helmets.  The  forage  cap,  with  a  French 
peak,  and  a  quilted  white  cover,  as  recommended  by  the  Home  Commission,  and  by 
Dr.  Chevers,  is  objected  to,  as  perfectly  inefficient  for  protecting  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  The  complicated  helmet  of  Dr.  Jefi"reys  is  also  condemned,  on  the  ground 
that  the  tin,  upon  which  the  free  radiation  and  rapid  removal  of  heat  depend,  could 
never  retain  its  polish,  while  the  whole  thing  would  soon  fall  to  pieces  in  the  rough 
treatment  of  a  campaign.  Dr.  Mouat  predicts  that  the  most  efficient  head-dresses  will 
yet  be  made  of  aluminium,  which  is  as  light  as  cork,  as  strong  and  malleable  as  iron, 
receives  as  bright  a  polish  as  iron,  is  as  indestructible  as  platinum,  and  will  be  inex- 
haustible in  its  supply.  In  the  meantime  a  good  head-dress  for  the  British  soldier  serv- 
ing in  India  is  still  a  desideratum. 

Millions  of  money  have  been  expended  on  the  barracks  of  India,  and  still  we  are 
■without  a  model  lodging  for  the  British  soldier.  This  is  most  justly  attributed  to  an 
unwise  neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  and  to  a  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  medical  men,  who 
alone  are  capable  of  giving  sound  counsel  upon  such  matters.  All  experience  shows 
that  in  malarious  countries  soldiers  ought  never  to  be  alloweii  to  sleep  upon  the  ground 
floor.     Dr.  Mouat,  however,  objects  most  strongly  to  the  piling  of  story  upon  story,  as 
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has  been  done  in  the  palaces  of  Fort  William,  and  affirms  that  the  most  healthy  Indian 
barracks  he  has  ever  seen  arc  those  of  Moulmein,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  strag- 
gling wooden  barns,  raised  some  feet  above  the  ground  upon  wooden  posts.  The 
necessity  of  thorough  ventilation  and  abundant  space  for  respiration  is  urgently  in- 
sisted on. 

Dr.  Monat  expresses  himself  very  plainly  on  the  subject  of  acclimatisation.  The 
Saxon  and  the  Celt,  he  says,  arc  utterly  unfitted  for  colonizing  the  plains  of  India.  They 
could  not  propagate  a  healthy,  vigorous  race,  with  the  physical  and  moral  powers  of 
Europeans ;  and  those  who  did  not  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate  would  soon  degene- 
rate. The  whole  tribe  would  disappear  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  This  question 
may  be  looked  upon  as  finally  settled,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  observers  most 
competent  to  form  an  opinion.  At  all  elevations,  however,  above  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet,  the  European  can  live  and  thrive  as  vigorously  as  in  Europe,  and  thus  counter- 
act the  temporary  injury  his  constitution  may  have  sustained  in  the  plains.  The 
propriety  is  maintained  of  forming  permanent  establishments  in  the  hills  for  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  British  soldier.  The  injurious  moral  eff'octs  of  the  present  bavrack 
system  are  pointed  out,  and  the  necessity  of  affording  to  the  married  soldier  the  com- 
forts and  decencies  of  a  home  are  strenuously  urged.  Some  able  remarks  are  made 
upon  the  present  reprehensible  system  of  education  of  the  class  of  women  destined  to 
become  soldiers'  wives.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  Lower  Orphan  School  and  in  the 
European  Orphan  Asylums  of  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the  children,  in  place  of  being 
taught  needlework,  cookery,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  domestic  duties 
of  a  wife  and  mother,  are  instructed  in  subjects  which  might  be  expected  in  a  London 
boarding-school.  Dr.  Mouat  says  he  has  often  heard  steady  soldiers  declare  that  they 
preferred  an  uneducated  native  wife,  to  the  best  of  the  inmates  of  the  institutions  just 
mentioned.  The  former,  they  siiid,  was  gentle,  quiet,  obedient,  fond  of  staying  at  home, 
very  careful  of  her  children,  and  anxious  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
her  rough  companion  ;  whereas  the  latter  was  hx  too  often  a  fine  lady,  alike  regardless 
and  ignorant  of  domestic  duties,  fond  of  gossip  and  flirtation,  and  altogether  ill  calculated 
to  produce  happiness  in  her  husband's  household. 

There  is  one  remark  which  Dr.  Mouat  makee  under  the  head  of  Punishments,  with 
which  we  entirely  concur.  The  ordinary  duties  of  the  soldier  should  never  be  made 
the  means  and  instrument  of  correcting  his  errors  and  punishing  his  vices.  Penal  drills 
and  parades  are  serious  inflictions  on  the  steady,  well-conducted  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers who  superintend  their  execution,  and  generate  a  distaste  for  the  very  duties  on 
■which  the  real  efficiency  of  the  soldier  depends. 

Dr.  Mouat  agrees  with  Sir  James  Annesley,  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  and  many  others, 
in  denouncing  the  practice  of  sending  growing  lads  out  to  India  on  service,  aiid  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  their  being  thoroughly  trained  and  drilled  in  England  prior  to 
embarcation  for  India.     The  remarks  under  this  head  are  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

We  have  little  to  say  upon  the  two  bulky  volumes  of  Reports  on  the  Gaols  of  Bengal. 
They  contain  an  immense  mass  of  statistics,  which  have  little  medical  interest,  and  into 
which  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  any  one  will  enter  save  the  compiler.  Every  page 
savours  strongly  of  red  tape,  and  the  object  would  appear  to  have  been  to  swell"  out  a 
report,  rather  than  to  impart  u.seful  knowledge,  or  to  arrive  at  important  conclusions 
from  the  means  of  information  placed  at  the  writer's  disposal.  From  a  medical  inspec- 
tor with  Dr.  Mouat's  acknowledged  talents  and  zeal  for  investigation,  we  might  have 
expected  something  more  original  and  practical.  The  volumes  before  us  constitute  an 
imposing,  but,  we  fear,  perishable  monument  of  his  industry. 

Diarrhoea  and  dysentery  would  appear  to  bo  the  most  destructive  diseases  among  the 
native  prisoners.  These  afl^ections,  we  are  told,  are  susceptible  of  considerable  diminu- 
tion, by  increased  space,  improved  drainage,  better  ventilation  and  sewerage,  a  dietary 
more  suitable  to  persons  in  confinement,  and  warmer  winter  clothing  for  the  aged  and 
sickly.  Apart  from  such  general  obscrations,  we  find  no  specific  information  as  to  the 
etiology  of  dysentery,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  disease.  From  instructions  issued  to  the 
local  magistrates,  it  would  appear  that  the  view  is  adopted  according  to  which  cholera 
is  communicable  by  the  dejecta  from  the  bowels,  but  no  facts  are  given  in  corroboration 
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of  this  opinion,  although  no  one  can  have  more  ample  opportunities  for  observation  on 
the  matter  than  Dr.  Mouat. 

Mr.  Kirwan's  little  book  consists  of  a  series  of  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  sick- 
ness among  troops  despatched  by  sea. .  Many  of  the  suggestions  are  of  considerable 
value,  and  are  well  deserving  of  attention.  One  of  the  most  original  is  the  proposal  to 
introduce  a  class  of  shijis  solely  devoted  to  the  transport  service.  Mr.  Kirwan  justly 
observes  that  few  merchant  vessels  are  constructed  with  the  object  of  carrying  large 
bodies  of  men,  and  that  nuich  sickness  among  the  troops  may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 
Many  important  hints  are  thrown  out  regarding  the  arrangements  and  appliances  neces- 
sary on  board  troop  ships  ;  and  the  instructions  generally  throughout  the  volume  are, 
for  the  most  part,  highly  judicious. 

Dr.  McLelland's  work  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  Bengal  and  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  on  our  list  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  It 
affords  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  practical  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
members  of  our  profession  liaving  some  knowledge  of  those  natural  sciences,  which  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  related  in  no  way  to  medicine.  If  any  of  our  licensing  boards 
were  to  insist  upon  their  graduates  being  examined  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  we  sus- 
pect there  would  be  at  once  an  outcry  to  the  effect  of  "What  can  these  sciences  have 
to  do  with  practice  ]  Has  not  the  student  quite  enough  to  learn  already  ?"*  We  point 
to  Dr.  McLelland's  work  as  an  instance  where  a  knowledge  of  geology  and  mineralogy 
has  served  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  etiology  of  a  very  important  and  obscure 
disease,  and  we  would  express  our  conviction  that  some  knowledge  of  these  sciences  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  many  members  of  our  profession,  whose  especial  duty  it  is 
to  investigate  the  causes  and  mode  of  prevention  of  disease. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  Dr.  McLcUand  published  a  scries  of  observations  which  he 
had  made  in  the  Kemaon  district  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  which  showed 
that  an  intimate  relation  subsisted  between  the  occurrence  of  limestone  in  the  sources 
from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  drinking-water  and  the  prevalence  of  goitre 
and  cretinism.  The  work  appeared  in  India,  but  has  been  long  out  of  print,  and  few 
copies  ever  reached  England.  Indeed,  Dr.  Watson,  to  whose  admirable  lectures  the 
profession  is  entirely  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,!  says  that  he  had 
never  been  able  to  obtain  the  book,  and  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  information  to  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  'British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review.'  For  these  reasons.  Dr.  McLelland  has  wisely  determined  to  republish  his  ori- 
ginal observations  in  Kemaon,  to  which  he  has  appended  the  results  of  similar  inquiries, 
in  which  he  has  more  recently  been  engaged  in  the  plains  of  Bengal. 

While  occupied  in  collecting  information  on  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  Kemaon, 
Dr.  McLelland  was  struck  with  the  frequency  of  goitre  in  one  portion  of  the  district, 
while  the  other  was  almost  perfectly  exempt  from  the  complaint,  and  he  was  naturally 
led  to  investigate  the  circumstances  by  which  these  districts  were  distinguished  from 
one  another.  He  visited  126  villages  scattered  promiscuously  over  an  area  of  upwards 
of  1000  miles.  Five  of  these  villages  were  built  upon  hornblende  and  mica  slate,  or  on 
siliceous  sandstone,  or  on  green  sandstone  ;  they  contained  290  inhabitants,  not  one  of 
whom  was  a  cretin  or  affected  with  goitre.  Seventy -one  of  the  villages,  with  a  population 
of  3057,  were  built  upon  clay  slate,  and  in  these  there  were  only  22  cases  of  goitre,  or 
scarcely  more  than  one  in  200,  and  there  was  not  a  single  cretin.  Lastly,  thirty-five  of 
the  villages,  having  a  population  of  1160,  were  built  upon  alpine  limestone,  and  here 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  1S59,  in  an  order  from  the  War-Office,  dated  Oct.  7th,  the  competitive  examination 
of  Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  army  medical  service  embraced,  in  addition  to  other  subjects,  Natural  History, 
Botany,  and  Physical  Geoprnphy,  including  Meteorolofiy ;  and  at  that  time  a  knowledge  was  required  of  such  works 
aa  Carpenter's  '  Zoology,' Itymer  Jones  and  Milne- Edwards' 'Natural  History,'  Somerville's  'IMiyslcal  Geography,' 
Kemptz's  '  Meteorology,'  and  Lyell  an<l  Page's  '  Geology,'  In  a  subsequent  order  from  tlie  War-Oifice,  March  24th, 
ISOO,  a  modilication  of  the  above  is  observable  ;  for,  although  a  knowledge  of  Botany,  Comnanttive  Anatomy,  aria 
Zoology  is  dem.anded,  Geology  and  Meteorology  are  not  included  with  tlie  other  necessary  subjects;  and  it  is  stated 
that  "candidates  who  may  desire  it  may  be  examined  in  the  Elements  of  Physical  Geography,"  for  which  purpose, 
the  'Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  by  Golding  Bird  and  C.  Brooke,  and  the  'Pliyslcal  Geograpliy '  of  Mrs. 
Bomcrviile,  are  recommended.  We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  examiners  for  Indian  medical  appointments  are 
always  anxious  to  obtain  candidates  whom  they  can  specially  recommend  and  report  upon  for  their  knowledge  of 
Geology  and  other  physical  sciences.    On  this  point  the  published  examination  papers  may  be  consulted. 

t  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  third  edition,  1S48,  vol.  1.  p.  786. 
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890,  or  more  tlian  one-third  of  the  iiiliabitants,  bad  goitre,  while  thirty-four,  or  about 
one  pereon  in  every  thirty -five,  were  cretins. 

Moreover,  it  was  ascertained  that  every  village  is  not  equally  affected  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  but  that  some  are  quite  exempt,  while  others  are  affected  to  the  extent 
of  half  their  population.  This  difference  was* found  not  to  depend  on  any  accidental 
or  transitory  cause,  for  the  disease  always  affected  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 
village,  while  tliose  of  adjoining  hamlets  continued  perfectly  and  permanently  free  from 
the  complaint.  Closer  investigation  showed  that  the  (iircnmstanccs  in  these  cases  con- 
■firmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  view  which  it  is  Dr.  McLelland's  object  to  establish. 
The  following  may  be  cited  by  way  of  illustration  : 

Panorah  is  a  village  wliich  contains  seventy  Brahmins  and  twenty  Domes ;  of  the 
former,  one  only  is  affected  with  goitre,  while  six  of  the  latter  have  large  tumours. 
The  Brahmin  or  high-caste  inhabitants  of  this  village  derive  their  water  from  a  spring 
in  clay  slate ;  and  as  the  prejudice  of  the  Hindoos  denies  to  Domes  the  privilege  of 
partaking  of  the  water  of  the  same  spring,  tlie  excluded  caste  are  forced  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  Kemaon,  to  obtain  their  water  from  what  they,  as  well  as  the 
Braimiins,  believe  to  be  impure  sources.  In  this  instance  it  is  taken  from  a  stream  that 
issues  from  the  same  limestone  rocks  which  supply  water  to  the  neighboui'ing  villages 
of  Bajeetee  and  Popdeon.  Popdeon  is  only  a  mile  distant,  and  Bajeetee  a  mile  and  a 
half.  In  these  two  villages  both  classes  of  the  inhabitants  use  the  limestone-water,  and 
here  the  Brahmins  are  not  exempt.  Thus  Popdeon  has  a  population  of  eighty,  of  whom 
fifty  belong  to  the  higher  and  thirty  to  the  lower  caste.  Of  the  former  eiglit,  and  of 
the  latter,  ten,  are  affected.     Again  : 

"  Deota  is  a  lengthened  village,  wliich  occupies  half  a  mile  of  the  foot  of  Dnrge  mountain. 
One  extremity  of  it  is  inhabited  by  Brahmins,  the  other  by  Rajpoots  and  Domes.  Of  the 
first  caste  there  are  about  twenty  persons,  all  of  whom  are  free  from  goitre ;  of  the  second, 
there  are  forty,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  affected  more  or  less;  and  of  the  third  class,  nearly 
the  whole  are  affVcted,  forty  in  number :  so  that,  including  the  Brahmins,  there  are  only  about 
forty  persons  in  this  village  exempt  from  goitre  out  of  a  population  of  one  hundred.  To  what 
cause  can  we  ascribe  the  immunity  of  one  caste  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  this  village,  and  the 
ahiiost  entire  affection  of  the  other  two  castes?  They  are  all  alike  well-fed,  and  have  little 
toil,  their  land  producing  the  requisites  of  life  almost  without  labour.  Difference  of  caste 
does  not  here  imply  a  difference  in  pecuniary  circumstances,  and  consequently  of  the  comfoi-ts 
of  life.  In  these  respects  the  three  castes  in  tins  village  are  on  a  perfect  equality;  nor  will 
hereditary  predisposition,  acquired  by  intermarriages  between  affected  parties,  be  sufficient  to 
explain  the  interesting  fact,  for  the  affecteil  parties  are  confined  to  the  castes  of  Rajpoots  and 
Domes,  who  cannot  intermarry,  while  the  15ralimins  and  Rajpoots  may. 

"  The  village  is  raised  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  the  moun- 
tain, at  the  foot  of  which  it  is  situated,  rises  with  a  gentle  slojie,  and  is  not  in  this  vioiuity  at 
all  rugged.  It  is  cliiefiy  composed  of  compact  limestone;  and  the  village  is  erected  on  a 
conglomerated  rock  composed  of  calo  tuff,  inclosing  masses  and  fragments  of  other  rooks. 
There  is  a  spring  situated  in  the  valley,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
village,  which  from  its  first  appearance  has  the  character  of  a  mineral  spring.  The  water 
bursts  forth  with  a  strong  ebullition  from  numerous  veins,  in  the  quantity  of  at  least  forty 
gallons  a  nnnute,  and  communicates  adhesive  properties  to  the  sand  and  gravel  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.     The  temperature  and  quantity  of  the  water  are  the  same  at  all  seasons. 

"  The  former  inhabitants  of  this  village,  aware  perhaps  of  the  noxious  effects  of  the  spring, 
had  an  aqueduct  formed,  by  which  water  is  conveyed  into  the  Brahmin  portion  of  the  village 
from  a  distant  source.  The  aqueduct  having  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair,  the  quantity 
of  water  it  transmits  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  I5rahmins ;  but  during  the  rainy  season, 
when  water  is  jilentiful,  the  Rajpoots  also  use  the  water  of  the  a(iueduct;  but  the  Domes  have 
no  alternative -at  any  season  but  to  use  the  water  from  the  spring." 

Within  a  mile  of  this  village  of  Deota  stands  the  village  of  Nince,  with  eighty 
inhabitants,  all  llajpoots,  not  one  of  whom  is  affected  with  goitre.  The  village  is  built 
on  clay-slate.  Sunn  is  a  village,  three  miles  from  Deota,  inhabited  l)y  ten  Brahmins, 
five  of  whom  have  goitre.  This  village  is  watered  by  a  stream  which  descends  from 
the  limestone  rock. 

Again,  Ager  and  Ducygong  are  two  villages  situated  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other, 
in  the  valley  of  Barabice.     The  residents  in  Ager  use  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the 
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drift  of  an  old  coppcr-inine,  situated  in  the  limestone,  whereas  Ducygong  i»  supplied 
by  water  from  a  spring  in  clay-slate.  The  former  village  contains  fifty  inhabitants,  forty 
of  whom  have  large  goitres,  and  twenty  of  them  are  cretins  ;  the  latter  village  has  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants,  not  one  of  whom  is  affected  in  either  way. 

Again,  many  instances  were  observed  of  persons  who,  having  changed  from  a  healthy 
to  an  unhealthy  village,  became  subject  to  goitre,  while  in  others,  the  tumours  of  those  affect- 
ed became  stationary,  or  even  disappeared  entirel)',  during  a  residence  in  a  healthy  villaeg. 

Chemical  examination  of  the  water  used  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  different  villages 
confirmed  the  conclusions  drawn  from  observation  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was 
derived.  The  water  drunk  by  the  inliabitants  who  suffered  from  goitre,  was  found  to 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  carbonated  lime,  whereas  that  derived  from  the  clay-slate  rock, 
and  which  was  drunk  by  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  suffer  from  goitre,  contained  none. 

High  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the  drinking  of  snow-water,  have  been  thought  by 
some  observers  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  generation  of  goitre.  But  both  goitre 
and  cretinism  are  met  with  in  the  low  burning  plains  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  in  the  hilly 
districts  of  Kemaon,  with  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  Moreover,  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  affections  are  met  with  in  the  plains,  were  found  by  Dr.  McLelland  to 
form  a  striking  corroboration  of  his  previous  observations  in  the  hills  of  Kemaon. 
Goitre  and  cretinism  are  very  prevalent  in  different  parts  of  the  district  of  Goruckpore. 
The  soil  of  this  district  is  of  two  sorts.  One  to  which  the  natives  apply  the  name  of 
Bhat,  characterizes  the  lands  bordering  the  river  Gundnk  and  its  branches,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  which  it  contains.  One  speci- 
men was  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  upwards  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  Now,  in  the  villages  built  upon  the  Bhat  lands,  goitre  and  cretinism  are  very 
prevalent.  In  some  of  them  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  affected,  and  of  the 
children  in  villages  where  goitre  prevails,  ten  per  cent,  are  cretins.  Dogs  and  cats  also 
in  these  districts  are  often  affected  with  goitre.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gogra  consist  of  a  soil  which  the  natives  designate  Banr/ar,  and  which 
differs  remarkably  in  its  general  characters  from  the  soil  of  the  Bhat  land,  being  much 
less  retentive  of  moisture  and  requiring  irrigation  for  the  production  of  winter  crops. 
This  Bangar  soil  is  very  siliceous,  and  contains  scarcely  any  lime,  in  some  eases  not 
more  than  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  five  hundred.  In  the  villages  built  upon 
this  soil  goitre  and  cretinism  are  unknown. 

An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  goitre  could  not  have  been  planned  in  a 
better  manner,  or  been  crowned  with  more  decisive  results.  These  observations  of  Dr. 
McLelland's  show  that  neither  the  atmosphere,  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  the  physi- 
cal aspect  of  the  country,  nor  locality,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of 
goitre;  but  they  prove  almost  to  demonstration  that  this  affection  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  lime  in  the  drinking  water.  This  view  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  others  who  have  made  observations  upon  goitre  in  our  own  country.  The  only 
districts  in  England  where  goitre  is  at  all  prevalent,  arc  some  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Nottingham  and  Derby,  where  the  geological  formation  is  limestone,  and  where  the 
water  is  notoriously  hard,  and  yields  on  analysis  large  quantities  of  either  the  carbonate 
or  snlphate  of  lime. 

The  circumstance  that  goitre  and  cretinism  are  intimately  connected  in  their  origin 
with  the  absorption  of  lime  into  the  system,  acquires  an  additionally  important  signifi- 
cation from  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  post-mortem  appearances  found  in  cretins,  which 
were  communicated  by  Professor  Kolliker  to  the  meeting  of  the  Swiss  Association  at 
Basle,  in  1856.  The  substance  of  Kolliker's  paper  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  heard  it  read,  and  is  alluded  to  by  Dr.  McLelland.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  a  published  copy  of  this  memoir,  and  we  have  been  not  a  little  surpnsed 
that  no  abstract  or  notice  of  Kolliker's  observations  has  appeared  in  any  of  our  English 
journals.  Kolliker  found  that  in  cretins  the  base  of  the  cranium  becomes  at  an  early 
period  unusually  ossified  and  thickened,  with  the  effect  of  narrowing,  or  even  obliterat- 
ing, the  foramina  through  which  the  nutritious  arteries  pass  to  the  brain.  Now  it  appears 
justifiable  to  connect  the  unusual  quantity  of  lime  taken  into  the  system,  with  this  ossi- 
fication at  the  base  of  the  brain  as  cause  and  efl'ect.     Why  the  lime,  which  is  absorbed, 
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should  select  by  preference  this  portion  of  the  skeleton  it  might  be  difficult  to  say,  but 
■we  have  no  evidence  before  us  to  the  effect  that  it  does.  It  remains  for  future  observa- 
tion to  show  whether  all  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  do  not  contain  an  unusual  amount  of 
lime.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  narrowing  of  the  orifices  through  which  the  arteries  pass 
to  the  brain,  appears  to  offer  a  rational  explanation  both  of  the  goitre  and  the  cretin- 
ism. On  the  one  hand,  the  diminished  supply  of  arterial  blood  to  the  brain  interferes 
with  the  normal  nutrition  and  functional  activity  of  this  organ  ;  while  on  the  other, 
the  obstruction  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood  might  have  the  effect  of  directing  a 
larger  quantity  towards  the  thyroid,  with  the  effect  of  stimulating  its  growth  and  in- 
creasing its  size.  There  arc  at  present  few  questions  in  pathological  anatomy  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  holds  out  such  hopes  of  being  attended  by  important  results,  as  that  of 
the  appearances  found  after  death  from  goitre  or  cretinism. 

Dr.  McLelland's  work  contains  many  other  valuable  observations  on  the  medical 
topogiaphy  of  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  on  the  influence  of  soils 
in  the  production  of  disease ;  but  the  most  important  are  those  to  which  we  have  directed 
attention. 

The  two  numbers  of  the  '  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science'  at  the  head  of  our  list 
contain  several  memoirs  of  no  small  interest  and  value,  upon  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment  of  disease,  and  with  operative  surgery.  Of 
these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  Dr.  Norman  Chevers'  Keview  of  the  means  for  pre- 
serving the  Health  of  European  Soldiers  in  India,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice.* 

Dr.  Payne  publishes  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  pigment 
in  the  urine,  in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the  liver.  The  cases  which  he  has  collected 
appear  to  show  that  when  the  function  of  the  liver  is  not  duly  discharged,  whether  the 
organ  be  itself  primarily  affected,  or  whether  it  be  involved  consecutively  in  the  course 
of  some  other  disease,  an  increased  proportion  of  pigment  in  the  urine  will  generally 
bear  evidence  to  the  fact.  This  increased  amount  of  pigment,  he  thinks,  may  be  taken 
as  positive  evidence  of  hepatic  derangement,  even  wlien  there  are  no  other  corrobora- 
tive symptoms;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  there  being  no  increase  of  the  uri- 
nary pigment  affords  a  very  strong  presumption  that  the  liver  is  healthy.  The  pigment 
alluded  to  is  not  that  of  bile,  but  what  is  commonly  designated  purpurine,  which  recent 
■observations  would  show  to  be  probably  derived  in  some  way  from  bile  pigment.  The 
«rine  which  contains  it  is  often  passed  of  a  natural  colour,  or  even  paler;  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  test  proposed  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  will  often  fail  to  make  the  pigment 
apparent.  Nitric  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Payne,  is  a  much  better  test.  When  a  drop 
of  this  acid  is  added  to  the  boiled  urine,  the  tint  which  it  assumes  is  sometimes  indigo 
blue,  at  other  times  smoky  brown,  both  firjally  passing  into  a  distinct  red.  Dr.  Payne's 
investigations  have  led  him  to  the  belief  that  in  all  diseases  such  as  ])ulmonary  and  renal 
affections  and  dysentery,  when  this  pigment  is  increased  in  the  urine,  some  derangement 
of  the  liver  is  to  be  suspected.  The  importance  is  dwelt  upon  of  looking  for  this  pig- 
ment in  cases  of  dysentery,  as  a  means  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  pathology  of 
the  individual  case,  and  of  indicating  the  probable  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  mercurial 
treatment.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  ;  we  trust  that  Dr.  Payne  will 
prosecute  his  researches,  and  we  would  recommend  to  his  notice  the  recent  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Frerichs,  of  Berlin,  on  'Diseases  of  the  Liver,'  a  translation  of  which  is  being 
issued  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  He  will  find  there  much  new  matter  on  the 
subject  to  which  he  has  been  devoting  his  attention. 

Dr.  Edward  Goodeve  publishes  a  clinical  lecture  on  Typhoid  Fever,  delivered  at  the 
Medical  College  Hospital  of  Calcutta.  The  lecture  contains  the  histories  of  seven  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  which  had  come  under  Dr.  Goodeve's  observation  in  Calcutta.  None  of 
these  cases  proved  fatal,  so  that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  of  ascertaining  positively 
the  existence  of  disease  of  Peyer's  patches.  The  entire  train  of  symptoms,  however, 
including  the  eruption  of  rose-coloured  spots,  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  cases 
■were  genuine  instances  of  typhoid  fever.     Cases  of  this  fever  in  India,  in  which  the 
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characteristic  lesions  of  Peyer's  patches  were  detected  after  death,  were  published  several 
years  ago  by  Drs.  Scriven  and  Ewart,  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service.  Typhoid  fever 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  endemic  diseases  of  India.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  good  evidence  tliat  true  typhus  is  met  with  in  the  tropics. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Greenhow,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  "true  typhus"  fever  having  been  observed  in 
both  the  European  and  native  garrisons  of  Lucknow.  The  only  case,  however,  of  which  he 
records  the  symptoms,  was  more  probably  an  example  of  typhoid  fever.  It  is  true  that 
we  often  hear  of  typhus  in  India,  but  most  instances  of  reported  typhus  have  been 
examples  of  malignant  remittent  fever,  which  not  infrequently  presents  a  train  of  symp- 
toms bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  typhus  of  our  own  country — dry,  brown, 
retracted  tongue,  dorsal  decubitus,  low,  muttering  delirium,  contracted  pupils,  and 
petechial  spots.  These  are,  merely,  however,  the  train  of  symptoms  which  may  be  said 
to  make  up  the  "  typhoid  state"  which  exists  in  its  typical  form  in  true  typhus,  but  which 
may  be  developed  in  the  last  stages  of  most  acute  diseases.  During  a  considerable 
experience  of  fever  in  India,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  instance  of  true  typhus,  with 
its  characteristic  eruption,  and  we  have  never  read  the  account  of  a  case  recorded  with 
suflBcient  accuracy  and  detail  to  satisfy  us  that  it  really  was  typhus. 

Dr.  John  Shortt  records  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  suddenly,  owing  to  rnpture 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  within  the  pericardium  and  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
pericardial  sac.  The  exact  pathological  nature  of  the  lesion  which  led  to  this  rupture  is 
not  very  apparent.  All  that  we  are  told  concerning  it  is,  that  the  serous  lining  of  the 
vein  for  half  an  inch  around  the  rent  was  destroyed,  while  the  surrounding  tissues  were 
infiltrated  with  blood.     The  rent  itself  was  circular,  and  of  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 

A  case  of  accidental  poisoning  by  strychnia,  in  the  person  of  a  member  of  our  profes- 
sion, is  recorded.  The  quantity  swallowed  amounted  to  two  grains.  It  was  made  up 
in  pills  which  were  taken  in  mistake  for  laxative  pills.  Within  three  hours,  the  patient 
died.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  symptoms  or  post-mortem  appearances. 
Decided  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  was  found  in  the  stomach  after  death. 


Review  V. 

A  Treatise  on  Vital  Causes.     By  James  Newton  Heale,  M.D.,  &c.     London,  1859, 

8vo,  pp.  289. 

This  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  pretension  ;  the  author  seeming  really  to  imagine  that 
he  has  rectified  many  pernicious  errors  in  physiology,  and  established  new  and  important 
facts  and  doctrines  in  their  place.  But  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  writer  finds  it 
necessary  to  prove  every  one  else  wrong  in  order  to  make  room  for  showing  that  he  is  right 
himself;  and  it  does  also  sometimes  happen  that  a  writer  who  possesses  more  fluency 
of  language  than  strength  or  originality  of  conception,  contrives  to  dress  up  in  pompous 
phraseology,  commonplaces  so  obvious  that,  as  no  one  would  dispute,  so  no  one  has 
thought  it  worth  his  while  particularly  to  insist  upon  them,  and  which  may  thus,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  present  an  aspect  of  novelty.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  Dr.  Heale's 
work  seem  to  us  to  be  derived  very  much  from  these  two  resources. 

The  first  chapter  relates  to  "  Mechanism  in  General."  We  here  meet  with  a  profusion 
of  similes,  which  the  author  seems  to  mistake  for  scientific  analogies,  and  among  which 
those  derived  from  the  steam-engine  make  a  conspicuous  figure.  We  shall  perhaps  be 
excused  for  passing  by  these  curious  illustrations. 

Chapter  II.  relates  to  Inorganic  Operations.  The  views  intended  to  be  conveyed  are 
drowned  in  a  superfluity  of  words  ;  nor  do  they  appear  to  be  of  suflScient  importance 
to  encourage  much  labour  in  their  resuscitation.  At  p.  18,  we  arc  informed  that 
motion,  momentum,  fermentation,  decomposition,  growth,  and  sound,  "  are  sometimes 
called    imponderable    matter."      We  should  be  glad  to  know  when,  and  by  whom. 
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We  also  learn,  in  the  same  page,  that  fermentation,  decomposition,  and  growth,  have 
relation  to  time  only,  and  not  to  space.  We  had  always  imagined  that  growth  in 
particular  involved,  in  its  very  essence,  the  occupation  of  more  space  than  was  occupied 
before. 

Chapter  III.  is  on  "  The  Signification  of  the  word  Life."'  It  would  be  superfluous  for 
us  to  dwell  on  the  definitions  and  disquisitions  herein  contained ;  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  animadverting  on  such  expressions  as  the  "  oscillations  "  of  "  the  entity  '' 
(p.  1).  This  becomes  still  more  absurd  when  contrasted  with  the  "phases"  of  the 
'•vital  pendulum"  (p.  114)  :  the  entity  is  made  to  assume  an  action  peculiar  to  the 
pendulum,  while  the  latter,  whose  express  business  it  is  to  oscillate,  presents  us  with 
*'  phases.'' 

!  Chapter  IV.  is  on  "  Organic  Operations ;  their  analogies  and  contrasts."  We 
tere  find  certain  comparisons  between  animal  and  vegetable  functions,  which  the  author 
reverts  to,  and  enlarges  upon,  in  Chapter  VIII.,  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
them. 

We  pass  over  Chapter  V.,  "On  the  Function  of  Breathing  in  its  relation  to  the  Cir- 
culation," and  "proceed  to  Chapter  VI.,  "On  the  Changes  which  the  Blood  undergoes." 
This  contains  some  very  remarkable  matter.  Dr.  Heale  appears  to  have  mystified  him- 
self in  an  extraordinary  manner  concerning  the  relations  of  the  pulmonary  to  the  syste- 
mic circulation.     He  says — 

"It  will  be  well  to  explain  how  consecutive  event?,  like  those  which  occur  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  system,  can  also  be  co-instantaneous."  (p.  111.) 

The  Doctor  would  indeed  be  clever  if  he  could  explain  this ;  for  the  terms  consecutive 
and  co-instantaneous,  are,  under  every  possible  circumstance,  in  direct  and  irreconcilable 
opposition  to  each  other.     He  continues,  however — 

"  The  changes  in  the  lungs  whereby  the  venous  blood  is  altered  into  arterial,  are  consecutive 
to  those  by  which  the  same  arterial  blood  in  the  system  is  converted  into  venous,  and  these 
also  are  subsequent  to  those  by  which  it  was  before  made  arterial ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
admitted  facts,  it  still  remains  indubitable  that  the  transition  of  one  part  into  arterial,  and  of 
another  into  venousi,  is  ptrfectly  synchronous,  and  in  obedience  to  one  operation,  in  which 
both  participate.  An  illustration  will,  perhaps,  explain  this.  Two  players  at  ball  may  be 
supposed  to  exchange,  by  simultaneous  throws,  two  balls  from  one  to  the  other.  A  throws  a 
ball  to  V  at  the  same  time  that  V  throws  one  to  A  ;  A  catches  V's  ball  at  the  same  time  that 
V  catches  A's :  the  balls  alteniate  in  each  segment  of  the  circle,  but  the  throws  and  catches  are 
simultaneous.  Now,  instead  of  the  balls  being  thrown  from  one  to  the  other,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  each  player  rolls  them  through  a  powder  of  a  different  colour.  V  rolls  his  blue 
ball  through  a  red  dust,  and  therefore  A  receives  the  ball  changed  to  a  red  colour ;  hut  A  at 
the  fame  time  rolls  his  red  ball  through  a  blue  pigment,  and  V  receives  it  tinged  with  tliat 
color;  and  so  they  contirue  to  receive  each  a  ball  of  his  own  colour.  V  always  receives  a 
blue  ball,  and  A  always  receives  a  red  one.  The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are  represented 
in  this  simile  by  V,  who  receives  the  blue-coloured  ball  from  A,  representing  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  who  has  rolled  it  through  the  capillaries  of  the  system,  whereby  it  has  become 
dyed  of  a  blue  colour;  and  V  rolls  it  back  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  and  in  so 
doing  renders  it  red.  But  as  two  balls  have  been  used  simultaneously,  it  results  that,  at  the 
same  moment  while  A  has  been  rendering  a  red  ball  bine,  V  has  been  changing  a  blue  one  to 
red ;  the  transition  from  blue  to  red,  and  from  red  to  blue,  has  been  isochronic,  and  there 
have  constantly  prevailed  a  red  ball  and  a  blue  one  in  opposite  segments  of  the  circle  of  rota- 
tion." (pp.  111—13.) 

We  have  almost  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  taking  up  their  time  and  attention 
with  such  a  passage  as  this;  but  we  have  given  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  'incptiis'  with 
which  Dr.  Heale's  book  abounds.  The  facts  of  the  case,  namely,  that  while  one  portion 
of  the  blood  is  undergoing  a  certain  change  in  the  lungs,  another  portion  is  simultane- 
ously undergoing  a  different  change  in  the  systemic  capillaries,  are  plainly  enough  intimated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing  extract ;  but  our  author,  in  his  overstrained  attempt 
to  make  something  new  out  of  so  familiar  a  matter,  has  stumbled  upon  what  is  vulgarly 
called  "  a  mare's  nest ;"  and  if  we  were  to  liken  his  blue  and  red  balls  to  eggs  contained 
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therein,  we  should  be  using  a  simile  quite  as  apposite  as  some  which  are  to  be  found  in 
his  own  pages. 

Chapter  VII.,  "On  the  various  Systemic  Operations,"  is  a  rambling  disquisition  on 
many  points  of  physiology.  The  principal  notions  that  run  through  it,  and  serve  in 
some  sort  to  connect  its  heterogeneous  materials,  appear  to  be  the  following  :  first,  that 
although  the  blood  visits  every  part  of  the  living  system,  and  is  propelled  through  all 
by  the  same  heart,  each  organ,  or  system  of  organs,  which  ministers  to  a  special  func- 
tion, has,  as  it  were,  an  isolated  circulation  of  its  own,  receiving  blood  through  its  own 
arteries,  and  returning  it  through  its  own  veins  :  thus  there  is  one  circuit  through  the 
structure  of  the  heart  itself;  another  through  the  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  a  third  through 
the  brain  and  nervous  centres;  a  fourth  through  each  kidney,  and  so  on;  secondly, 
that  the  blood  returned  from  these  systems  and  organs,  is  of  necessity  variously  affected 
in  its  chemical  composition  and  vital  properties  by  the  changes  induced  by  the  particular 
functions  to  which  it  has  ministered  during  its  course ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  until  the 
blood  has  received  an  accession  of  new  materials  from  the  contents  of  the  thoracic 
duct,  and  undergone  the  changes  effected  by  respiration,  that  it  becomes  once  more 
adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  system  at  large.  The  author  seems  to  insist  on  a 
more  complete  vascular  isolation  of  the  different  systems  than  an  appeal  to  anatomy 
would  warrant — otherwise,  all  we  have  to  say  of  his  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  it 
is  perfectly  true — so  obviously  true,  indeed,  that  the  exposition  of  it  was  quite  unne- 
cessary. 

Chapter  VIII.,  "  On  Causes  conducive  to  Vitality,"  is  the  most  important  in  the  book, 
since  it  is  here  that  the  author  enters  most  fully  into  the  views  in  which  the  peculiarity 
of  his  opinions  seems  chiefly  to  reside. 

These  are,  firstly,  that  the  vital  force  is  generated  during  the  changes  effected  in  the 
blood  by  respiration ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  force  is  instantaneously  propagated  to 
every  part  of  the  system  by  virtue  of  a  certain  polarity  in  the  blood-discs ;  and  that 
such  propagation  of  the  vital  force  causes  a  perfect  consent  and  unity  of  purpose 
between  the  actions  going  on  in  the  pulmonary  and  in  the  systemic  capillaries. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these.  Dr.  Heale  reverts  to  the  vegetable  character  of  the 
functions  carried  on  by  the  absorbent  system,  which,  however,  here  sometimes  assume 
the  less  confident  appellation  of  "  quasi-vegetable."  To  these  he  refuses  the  application 
of  the  term  vital — they  are  merely  "conducive"  to  vitality,  which  makes  its  first  real 
appearance  daring  respiration.  Eut  what  is  there  in  all  this,  except  a  peculiar  and 
evidently  improper  restriction  of  the  terms  vitality  and  vital,  and  an  incorrect  use  of  the 
term  vegetable,  as  if  it  excluded  the  notion  of  vitality  ?  We  apprehend,  therefore,  that 
physiologists  in  general  will  continue  to  admit,  what  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for 
denying,  that  the  functions  here  called  vegetable  by  Dr.  Heale,  are  just  as  vital  as  respir- 
ation itself. 

With  respect  to  the  second  opinion — that  of  the  polarity  of  the  blood-discs,  and  the 
propagation  of  the  vital  force  by  means  of  these — it  appears  to  be  as  good  and  no 
better  than  any  other  mere  hypothesis.  We  do  not  find  any  tangible  evidence  adduced 
in  its  favour.  Dr.  Heale,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  "  spontaneous  arrangement  of  the  red 
corpuscles  (called  blood-discs)  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves,  such  as  in  any  other 
fluid  would  at  once  be  called  a  '  polar  state ;' "  and  he  regards  this  as  "  evidence  of  the 
transmission  through  the  blood  of  a  '  current'  force,  which  is  by  no  means  identical 
with  the  mechanical  one  under  the  influence  of  the  heart's  pulsations  by  which  its  mere 
onward  movement  is  governed." 

But  we  do  not  exactly  understand  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
blood-discs  here  alluded  to,  nor  do  we  find  throughout  Dr.  lleale's  volume  anything 
more  explicit ;  we  are  at  a  loss,  also,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  following  : 

"  The  rapidity  with  which  the  nerves  telegraph  backwards  and  forwards  the  regulating 
influence  belonging  to  them  is  very  remarkable  ;  but  it  bears  no  sort  of  comparison  with  that 
with  which  the  vital  force  itself  is  transmitted  through  the  vascular  circle."  (p.  156.) 

The  nervous  influence  is  propagated  instantaneously,  or  at  least  with  a  rapidity  which 
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ie  too  great  to  be  measured  in  reference  to  the  short  distances  which  it  traverses.  IIow, 
then,  can  the  "  current  vitality"  move  with  a  rapidity  beyond  comparison  greater  than 
that  which  is  instantaneous  ? 

Chapter  IX.  and  last,  is  headed  "  Views  advocated  in  the  foregoing  Chapters  con- 
trasted with  prevalent  Doctrines.''  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  attack  on  the  theory  of 
"  secondary  assimilation,"  which  Dr.  Ueale  thinks  it  not  unlikely — 

"  Has  only  been  adopted  to  meet  the  inaccurate  requirements  which  viva  voce  lecturing  calls 
forlh  ;  and  thus,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  symbolical  expressions,  the  actual  undiluted 
truth  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  sight  of.''  (p.  272.) 

This  is  a  vague  and  unmeaning  sort  of  accusation  as  applied  to  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion, but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  our  author  will  look  nearer  home  he  may  per- 
haps discover  an  undue  frequency  of  symbolical  expressions,,  and  very  great  dilution  of 
the  truth.  He  accuses  the  advocates  of  this  theory  of  ignoring  the  vitality  of  the 
blood,  and  maintaining  that  a  man  is  a  mere  collection  of  polypes  or  corallines,  (p.  2'i'4.) 
We  cannot,  however,  perceive  that  the  theory  is  in  any  way  amenable  to  these  cen- 
sures. 

On  the  whole,  we  wish  Dr.  Heale  had  not  given  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  this 
book,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  most  elaborately  nothingful.  We  will  not  be  so  unpolite 
as  to  call  it  "a  wind-bag;"  but  wo  suspect  that  Mr.  Thomas  Carlylc,  if  translated  to 
our  critical  chair,  might  bo  apt  to  affix  to  it  some  such  disrespectful  designation. 
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1.  Archivfar  Pathologische  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  und  filr  Klinische  Medicin. 

Herausgegeben  von  R.  Virchow. — 1854-1859,  passim. 
ViRCHow's  Archiv.     1854-1859. 

2.  Die  Cellular-pathologie  in  ihrer  BegrUndung  auf  Physiologische  und  Pathologische 

Oewehelehre.     Von  Rudolf  Virchow.     1859. 
Cellular  Pathology,  based  upon  Physiological  and  Pathological  Histology.      By  R. 
Virchow.     1859. 

3.  Journal  de  la  Physiologic.     Publie  sous  la  direction  du  Dr.  E.  Brown-Sequaed. 

Nos.  v.,  VI.,  VII.— 1859. 
Brown-Sequard's  Journal  of  Physiology, 

4.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Existence  of  Amylaceous  Compounds  in  the  Human  Body.    By 

Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Ord.     ('  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Lon- 
don,' vol.  X.  p.  299)     1859. 
6.   On  the  Nature  of  the  Substance  found  in   the  Amyloid   Degeneration  of  various 
Organs  of  the  Human  Body.     By  Francis  Harris,  M.D.     Cantab.     1860. 

If  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  a  correct  pathology,  it  must  be  by  first  ascertaining  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  of  disease  in  relation  with  the  particular  organ  affected  by 
the  light  of  physiological  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  and,  secondly,  by  discovering  those 
general  alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  blood  and  tissues  which  give  origin  to  what 
are  denominated  inflammations,  degenerations,  diatheses,  and  morbid  growths,  or  in 
other  words,  to  diseases  of  nutrition.  The  first  part  of  this  road  to  knowledge  has  been 
fairly  opened  up  by  the  researches  of  the  last  ten  years,  but  of  the  second  part,  the 
rough  work  of  a  few  pioneers  is  at  present  all  that  can  be  found  to  indicate  its  onward 
direction.  But  though  depraved  nutrition  and  its  consequences  be  yet  most  imperfectly 
understood,  yet  the  advance  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  physiology  and  patho- 
logy, particularly  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  chemistry,  may  well  encourage  us  to 
hope  to  establish  ere  long  some  principles  of  general  pathology  having  equal  precision 
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with  the  truths  of  natural  philosophy.  A  step  towards  so  desirable  an  end  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  gained  by  the  determination  of  the  morbid  condition  known  as  amy-, 
loid  degeneration,  a  sketch  of  the  pathology  of  which  formed  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  our  last  number  (vol.  xxvii.).  Moreover,  we  deem  it  a  subject  of  sufKcient  import- 
ance to  warrant  its  further  examination.  It  opens  up  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  fall  of 
interest,  and  very  promising  to  the  pathological  student. 

The  principal  results  arrived  at  in  the  paper  quoted  were  :  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
degeneration,  the  expression  of  a  general  pathological  state,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one 
which  more  particularly  afifccts  certain  organs;  that  this  degeneration  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  physical  changes  it  induces  in  the  tissues  involved,  and  by  certain  micro- 
chemical  signs;  that  it  is  due  to  the  formation  of  a  substance,  primarily  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  capillaries  and  small  vessels,  and  recognisable  by  its  appearance,  but 
better  by  the  microscopic  alterations  it  induces;  that  this  matter  is  suspected  by  many 
to  be  of  an  amylaceous  nature ;  that  its  accumulation  is  sooner  or  later  destructive  of 
the  nutrition  and  function  of  the  invaded  organs ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  has  more  commonly 
been  found  associated  with  certain  diseased  states,  all  agreeing  in  this  particular,  that 
the}-  are  productive  of  a  general  depraved  or  cachectic  state  of  the  body. 

One  important  matter,  however,  remained  unconsidered,  or  at  least  was  only  imper- 
fectly touched  upon — viz.,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substance  which  constitutes  the 
pathological  element  of  amyloid  degeneration.  An  examination  of  this  question, 
will  constitute  the  leading  subject  of  the  present  article ;  and  we  would  gladly  have  fol- 
lowed it  by  a  discussion  of  the  signs  or  symptoms  which,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
degenerative  process  in  question  has  a  special  character  as  a  pathological  fact,  arc  dis- 
coverable in  relation  with  it  during  life.  However,  we  regret  that  there  is  yet  so  great 
a  deficiency  of  material  for  this  purpose,  that  an  attempt  to  elaborate  the  history  of 
amyloid  degeneration,  as  a  special  lesion  referable  to  the  category  of  ordinary  diseases, 
is  impracticable.  To  the  minds  of  some,  therefore,  the  entire  subject  may  appear  like  a 
barren  fact  in  pathology  unavailable  to  the  practical  physician.  However,  such  a  notion 
would  be  unfortunate  as  well  as  unfair,  inasmuch  as  the  pathological  change  in  question 
is  yet  of  very  recent  discovery,  and  time  is  required  to  make  out  the  symptoms  associ- 
ated with,  and  indicative  of  it  during  life;  and  inasmuch  as  it  moreover  enlightens  us 
respecting  the  nature  of  certain  otherwise  obscure  lesions,  and  affords  a  most  valuable 
clue  to  further  research. 

It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  two  varieties  of  amyloid  matter ;  one,  as  it  exists  in 
the  form  of  corpuscles,  very  generally  laminated,  like  starch  grains,  and  which  we  may 
call  the  corpuscular  variety,  as  found  in  the  ependyma  ventriculorum  of  the  brain,  in 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  in  the  follicles  of  the  prostate ;  the  other,  as  found  in  tissues 
and  organs  which  are  in  the  often  so-called  state  of  waxy  degeneration — for  instance, 
in  the  waxy  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys,  where  it  is  granular,  and  may  be  spoken  of  as 
granular  or  amorphous  amyloid  matter. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  first,  the  corpuscular  variety,  were  pretty  fully 
discussed  in  the  previous  article  quoted,  and  therefore  will  need  consideration  here 
only  in  their  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  nature  of  the  amorphous  amyloid 
substance. 

Though  the  presence  of  an  amylaceous  compound  in  animal  tissue  appeared  on  its 
first  announcement  scarcely  credible,  owing  to  the  then  prevailing  notion  that  such  com- 
pounds were  peculiar  to  vegetable  structures,  it  is  now  a  common-place  fact,  and  has 
latterly  been  proved  to  have  a  very  much  wider  signification  than  would  have  been 
anticipated.  The  existence  of  cellulose  in  the  envelopes  of  the  low  grades  of  animal  life 
represented  by  the  ascidians  and  salpinne,  the  first  discovery  of  this  class,  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  determination  of  the  chemical  alliance  of  chitine — the  organic  basis  of 
the  external  skeleton  of  the  Crustacea,  insects,  and  the  like ;  and  of  tunicine,  that  of  the 
envelopes  of  tunicata — with  compounds  of  the  amylaceous  series.  IJut  this  association 
of  the  allies  of  starch  with  the  animal  economy  has  been  shown  to  be  very  much  more 
extensive  than  is  implied  even  in  the  above  instances,  by  the  discovery  of  the  production 
of  a  substance,  called  indifferently  glycogene,  amyloid  matter,  and  zoamyline,  in  the- 
process  of  nutrition  of  apparently  all  animals,  including  man ;  a  discovery  we  owe  to 
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the  genius  and  research  of  M.  Bernard.  This  important  fact  was  first  promulgated  in 
connexion  with  what  M.  Bernard  conchided  to  be  a  sugar-forming  (gh'cogetiic)  func- 
tion peculiar  to  the  liver.  However,  more  recent  researches,  botli  by  Bernard  himself, 
by  M.  Houget  of  Paris,  by  Dr.  Pavy  of  Guy's  Hospital,  and  several  others,  have  proved 
that  the  sugar  detected  in  the  liver  is  not  directly  produced  there,  but  owes  its  forma- 
tion to  post-mortem  decomposition,  or  to  some  catalytic  force  acting  upon  a  true  pro- 
duct of  the  economy,  separable  by  chemical  means  as  a  white  powdei',  and  proved  to  be 
a  near  ally  of  starch  ; — a  glycogenic  substance,  of  which  the  most  convenient  of  the 
three  names  above  cited  seems  to  ns  to  be  '■'■  zoamijline."  Moreover,  the  production  of 
zoamyline  is  no  special  function  of  the  liver,  but  proceeds  at  every  part  of  the  system, 
though  probably  attracted,  so  to  speak,  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  hepatic  tissue. 

Now  the  production  of  an  amylaceous  compound  in  the  normal  processes  of  the  eco- 
nomy furnishes  of  itself  an  argument  for  the  probnble  formation,  retention,  or  transfor- 
mation of  it  as  an  abnormal  condition ;  and  indeed,  in  the  phenomena  of  diabetes  mel- 
litus  we  have  an  example  of  the  irregular  transformation  of  the  zoamyline  into  sugar, 
and  of  its  apparent  rapid  production  at  the  expense  of  tlie  tissues  at  largo.  In  this 
instance,  the  zoamyline  loses  part  of  its  nature  as  an  organic  compound,  becomes  a  waste 
soluble  material,  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  is  therefore  rapidly  eliminated. 
But  we  may  suppose  a  change  in  it  in  a  contrary  direction — that  it  may  become  more 
organic,  more  associated,  whether  after  the  laws  of  pure  chemical  aflinity  or  not,  is  of 
no  consequence — with  albuminous  or  nitrogenous  material,  and  in  some  way  less  avail- 
able for  its  normal  purpose  in  the  nutritive  processes ;  and  then,  being  insoluble  in 
water,  it  could  not  be  carried  off  like  the  sngar  of  diabetes,  but  would  accumulate  in 
the  organs  of  the  body,  to  the  detriment  and  final  destruction  of  their  functions  and 
normal  structnre.  However,  without  pushing  such  conjectures  further,  let  us  examine 
the  evidence  put  forward  for  considering  the  so-called  amyloid  degeneration  due  to  an 
actual  amylaceous  compound,  together  with  that  which  may  be  adduced  against  the 
hypothesis. 

So  far  as  its  chemical  basis  is  concerned,  the  doctrine  of  the  degeneration  of  tissue 
into  an  amylaceous  substance  rests  mainly  upon  the  application  of  the  common  tests 
for  starch  and  cellulose — viz.,  iodine  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
iodine  and  chloride  of  zinc.  For  besides  the  evidence  thus  furnished,  whether  for  or 
against  the  opinion  in  question,  wc  are  acquainted  with  only  one  or  two  analyses, 
proximate  and  ultimate,  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  in  any  way  satisfactory  or  trust- 
worthy. Carl  Schmidt  records  two  ultimate  analyses  undertaken  by  himself*  One 
was  of  a  choroid  plexus,  rich,  as  it  is  reported,  in  amyloid  bodies ;  the  other  was  of  a 
portion  of  waxy  spleen :  and  his  conclusion  was  that  the  matters  thus  examined  were 
of  an  albuminoid  nature,  and  contained  nitrogen.  This  conclusion  is  also  favoured  by 
the  only  other  ultimate  analysis  we  have  met  with — viz.,  that  by  Friedreich  and 
Kekulfe,  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak  in  detail. 

But  to  return  to  the  tests  for  starchy  matters,  and  assuming  them  to  be  satisfactory 
as  such,  there  is  a  remarkable  want  of  agreement  in  reference  to  the  indications 
obtained  by  those  tests  among  different  observers.  For  instance,  it  is  agreed  on  most 
hands  that  particles  of  tissue  in  waxy  or  amyloid  degeneration  assume  a  blue  or  violet 
colour  on  the  addition  of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  iodine  and  chloride  of  zinc — 
Schultze's  solution,  prepared  according  to  Mr.  Busk's  plan.f  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Messrs.  Bristowe  and  Ord  failed  to  develop  this  coloured  reaction  \\  the  waxy 
matter  coloured  yellowish-red,  melon,  or  deep  reddish-brown  by  a  solution  of  iodine,  and 
was  not  altered  in  character,  excepting  that  its  tint  was  after  a  time  rendered  lighter, 
when'  sulphuric  acid,  whether  applied  pure  or  dilute,  and  for  a  shorter  or  longer 
period,  was  added  : 

"In  some  cases,  a  bluish  edge  tint  was  produced  when  the  sulphnric  acid  was  first  added. 
This  was  evidently  due  to  the  iirecipitatiou  of  iodine  in  a  molecular  form,  and  almost  always 

*  Annalen  der  Chemie  nnd  Pharmacie,  Band  ex.  p.  250.    1869. 
t  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science,  vol.  if.  p.  100.    1808. 
}  Transactions  of  rathological  Society,  vol  x.  p.  801. 
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occurs  when  sulphuric  acid  comes  in  contact  with  iodine  solution  and  animal  matter.  No  tint 
at  all  approaching  the  starch  or  cellulose  tint  was  obtained  during  tlie  course  of  several  hundred 
experiments.     With  Schultzu's  solution,  the  same  colour  was  obtained  as  with  iodine  alone." 

TIow  are  these  results  to  be  reconciled  with  those  of  every  German,  and,  wo  may  add, 
so  far  as  our  information  extends,  of  every  French,  and  of  every  oilier  P^iglish  patho- 
logist, who  all  agree  in  stating  that  a  blue  colour  tints  the  amyloid  matter  of  waxy 
degeneration  when  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  are  applied  to  it?  These  numerous 
observers  cannot  have  been  invariably  deceived  by  the  precipitation  of  molecular  iodine 
around  the  periphery  of  amyloid  particles  ;  for  some  of  them  describe  the  blue  colour 
as  penetrating  the  interior,  and  as  colouring  the  mass  unequally.  Even  Friedreich  and 
Kekulo,  whoso  ultimate  analysis  of  waxy  spleen  obliges  them  to  decide  against  ita 
amylaceous  composition,  describe  the  blue  colour  as  appearing  in  the  morbid  matter, 
not  only  after  the  ordinary  application  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  test,  but  also 
after  the  morbid  material  had  been  submitted  to  several  chemical  processes  in  the 
course  of  proximate  analysis. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  some  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  applying  the  test  led  to  the 
different  results  obtained  by  the  two  English  observers ;  but,  so  far  as  we  caa 
discover,  no  such  peculiarity  obtains.  They  do  not,  indeed,  tell  us  of  what  strength 
their  iodine  solution  was,  but  the  circumstance  of  this  differing  from  that  employed  by 
others  surely  cannot  account  for  the  divergence  in  the  results  obtained.  Virchow*  tells 
us  that  to  demonstrate  the  true  blue  colour  with  the  iodized  sulphuric  acid  reqnires 
practice,  because  the  acid  soon  breaks  up  the  tissue,  and  then  the  colour  grows  indistinct 
and  is  at  length  lost.  The  same  industrious  observer  also  states,  and  on  this  point  is 
supported  by  Paulizky,  that  the  weaker  the  solution  of  iodine,  the  less  the  quantity  of 
it  used,  and  the  more  gradual  its  action,  the  clearer  is  the  blue  colour  developed. 
When  the  iodine  solution  is  strong,  the  blue  or  violet  tint  rapidly  passes  away,  mixed 
with  reds  and  browns,  until  at  last  a  deep  brown  colour,  looking  almost  black, 
succeeds. 

Here,  then,  amid  the  conflicting  results  arrived  at,  scope  is  afforded  to  the  students 
of  amyloid  disease  to  determine  on  which  side  truth  lies,  and  to  point  out  the  circum- 
stances which  have  produced  the  divergence.  But  although  we  advocate  an  extensive 
re-cxamination  of  the  question,  we  are  at  present  unprepared,  in  the  face  of  so  much 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Dr.  Bristowc  and  Mr.  Ord, 
in  denying  the  production  of  a  blue  colour  with  the  cellulose  tests.  However,  we  must 
do  those  gentlemen  the  justice  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  carried  on  their  investi- 
gation in  the  most  painstaking  manner,  and  to  those  who  would  re-examine  the  question 
we  would  recommend  the  study  of  their  mode  of  proceeding  as  fully  detailed  in  their 
valuable  paper  already  quoted. 

On  one  point,  touching  the  effect  of  iodine  alone  on  amyloid  tissue,  there  is  unani- 
mity. It  is  described  as  peculiar  and  definite.  Virchow  has  noticed  this  circumstance, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Ord,  as  well  as  by  Dr.  F.  Harris  (op.  cit., 
p.  21).     The  last  named  author  writes  : 

"  The  colour  produced  by  iodine  alone  on  organs  which  are  the  seat  of  this  pathological 
proce-s  is  perfectly  distinctive.  When,  for  example,  a  solution  of  iodine  is  brushed  over  a 
liver  which  lias  undergone  this  change,  the  affected  parts  in  a  few  minutes  assume  a  deep  red- 
brown  colour,  very  dift'erent  from  the  colour  produced  by  iodine  on  organs  in  any  other  con- 
dition— once  seen,  it  cannot  be  mistaken." 

Dr.  Bristowe  and  Mr.  Ord,  whilst  admitting  "  the  fact  of  a  definite  iodine-reaction 
belonging  to  the  so-called  waxy  substance,"  add  to  it  the  statement  that,  "  in  diphtheritic 
effusion,  and  in  the  villi  of  a  villous  cancer,  a  colour  approximating  to  that  of  the  waxy 
liver  was  produced,  the  resemblance  being  far  closer  than  that  between  any  specimen  of 
the  waxy  liver,  and  the  true  starch  or  cellulose  colour."  This  approximation  of  colour 
between  two  sets  of  morbid  products,  we  are  not  disposed  to  regard  either  as  so  impor- 

•  Cellnlar-Pathologio,  p.  836. 
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taut,  or  as  in  so  great  a  degree  indicative  of  their  agreement  in  kind,  as  Messrs.  Bris- 
towe  and  Ord  intimate.  Iodine  stains  albuminoid  matters  yellow,  and  when  used  in 
larger  quantity,  yellowish  brown ;  and  the  difteronce  in  colour  by  a  few  shades  is  surely 
not  of  much  value  as  a  distinction  between  such  materials  in  general  and  th<we  of  the 
like  chemical  constitution,  though  of  the  class  of  morbid  products.  The  immediate 
colouring  of  the  amyloid  matter  with  iodine  only,  is  a  feature  distinguishing  it  from  cel- 
lulose and  from  cholestearine.  11.  Meckel*  committed  himself  to  the  statement  that 
waxy  degeneration  was  due  to  cholestearine ;  but  the  error  of  this  hypothesis  was  at 
once  pointed  out  by  Virchow,f  who  showed  that  the  reaction  in  colour  of  amyloid  mat- 
ter with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  cholestearine  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  tissues  rich  in  the  latter— c.  g.,  the  nervous  tissue — exhibit 
none  of  the  peculiar  reactions  of  the  former.  The  principal  distinctions  between  the 
two  substances  stand  thus: — 1.  Cholestearine  is  unchanged  in  colour  by  iodine  alone. 
2.  The  corpora  amylacea  dissolve  in  warm  or  boiling  water.  Cholestearine  is  insoluble 
in  water.  3.  Cholestearine  melts  on  the  application  of  heat ;  the  amyloid  bodies  do 
not  melt,  but  only  dry,  and  still  give  the  same  reactions  with  iodine.  4.  Cholestearine 
dissolves  into  a  brown  fluid  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  amyloid 
bodies  swell,  but  do  not  dissolve,  with  a  change  of  colour.  5.  Cholestearine  is  soluble 
in  ether,  amyloid  not.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  all  these  differences  do  not  hold 
good  between  every  one  of  the  varieties  of  amyloid  substance  and  cholestearine.  For 
instance,  the  .swelling  up  and  final  solution  in  water  is  true  only  of  the  corpuscula  amy- 
lacea of  the  brain  ;  even  the  very  similar  and  equally  amylaceous  granules  from  the 
prostate  do  not  dissolve  in  water.  Nevertheless,  after  admitting  the  existence  of  varia- 
tions in  chemical  reaction,  and  allowing  for  the  different  results  arrived  at  by  different 
experimenters,  sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  tests  just  considered,  of  the  forma- 
tion and  accumulation  of  one  or  more  peculiar  matters  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body.  On  this  point  there  is  general  concurrence ;  but  of  the  chemical  nature  and 
relations  of  the  peculiar  substance  opinions  are  varied  and  unsettled.  Even  were  the 
iodine  tests  more  sure  and  constant  in  their  effects,  they  would  be  inadequate  as  proofs 
of  a  genuine  amylaceous  nature,  and  need  the  support  of  ultimate  analysis  to  prove  the 
non-nitrogenous  nature  of  amyloid  matter,  and  its  conversion  into  sugar.  To  obtain 
these  proofs  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  exceedingly  difficult,  e-xcept  with  regard  to 
the  prostatic  corpuscles,  antl  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  amyloid  degeneration  in  such  a 
high  degree  that  the  original  histological  elements  of  the  tissue  affected  are  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  the  morbid  matter. 

The  corpora  amylacea  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  too  minute  and  intermingled 
with  the  surrounding  tissue  to  be  collected  for  ultimate  analysis,  or  for  the  attempt  to 
convert  them  into  sugar.  Carl  Schmidt,  indeed,  undertook,  as  already  noticed,  the 
analysis  of  a  choroid  plexus,  reported  as  rich  in  amyloid  corpuscles ;  but  we  view  this 
analysis  with  great  scepticism.  We  feel  very  uncertain  about  these  choroid  granules 
having  been  amyloid  corpuscles  at  all :  calcareo-albuminous  corpuscles  are  well  nigh 
constant  in  the  choroid  plexuses,  constituting  one  variety  of  brain-sand  ;J  but  amyloid 
bodies  are  strangers  in  them,  though  common  in  the  ependyma  ventriculorum  beneath. 
The  impression,  therefore,  obtrudes  itself  on  our  mind  that  Schmidt's  analysis  applies 
to  the  calcareous  bodies  in  their  early  or  albuminoid  stage,  before  their  impregnation 
with  earthy  matter,  at  least  in  any  quantity;  but  whatever  the  corpuscles  examined 
were,  the  conclusion  drawn  was  that  they  contained  nitrogen,  and  were  of  an  albuminoid 
composition,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  non-nitrogenous  series  of  hydrated  carbons. 

The  other  ultimate  analysis  performed  by  Professor  Schmidt  was  of  a  portion  of 
waxy  spleen,  and  it  led  to  the  same  result  as  the  foregoing.  The  details  of  Schmidt's 
analysis  are  very  brief,  and  we  cannot  determine  how  far  it  applied  to  pure  amyloid  sub- 
stance, or  to  an  admixture  of  this  with  the  usual  elements  of  the  spleen.  There  is, 
however,  a  much  more  satisfactory  analysis  recorded  by  Friedreich  and  Keknle,§  of  a 

*  Anntlen  der  Berliner  Charitd  krankenhiuser,  and  vol.  iW.  of  this  Eevlew. 
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portion  of  spleen  so  affected  by  amyloid  degeneration  that  nearly  every  trace  of  primi- 
tive tissue  was  obliterated,  and  the  nearest  approach  possible  afl'orded  to  a  specimen  of 
pure  amyloid  matter.  The  altered  white  waxy  material  gave  a  very  distinct  blue  reac- 
'tion  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  under  the  microscope  pi-esented  the  appearan- 
ces detailed  in  our  last  number.  Having  so  excellent  an  opportunity  for  prosecuting 
a  minute  chemical  investigation,  the  able  pathologists  who  record  the  case  proposed 
for  solution  the  two  following  questions: — 1.  Docs  the  amyloid  spleen  contain  an 
unusual  quantity  of  cholestearine,  and  if  so,  is  this  the  cause  of  the  iodized  sulphuric- 
acid  reaction  ?  2.  Does  the  amvloid  spleen  contain  an  amylaceous  substance  chemically 
related  to  the  starch  scries,  to  which  such  reaction  is  supposed  peculiar  ?  The  investi- 
gation entered  upon  gave  a  negative  reply  to  both  these  questions.  The  following  were 
tlie  chemical  relations  displayed.  Cold  and  boiling  water  extracted  only  a  trace  of 
albuminous  material,  the  mass  acted  upon  appearing  nnclianged.  Alcohol  and  ether 
produced  no  material  alteration,  and  after  their  action,  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  deve- 
loped the  blue  colour  even  more  readily  and  clearly  than  before.  By  boiling  fragments 
for  a  long  time  in  very  weak  sulphuric  acid,  a  clear  solution  was  obtained,  holding  in 
suspension  morsels  of  bloodvessels  from  which  the  amyloid  substance  seemed  to  be  ex- 
ti'acted.  The  clear  solution  of  amyloid  matter  did  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of 
copper,  and  therefore  contained  no  sugar  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gave  a  pale  violet  hue  on 
the  application  of  Trommer's  test,  behaving  in  this  respect  like  an  albuminous  fluid.  In 
a  dilute  solution  of  potash  the  substance  first  swelled  up,  then  became  transparent,  and 
ultimately  by  boiling,  or  merely  by  long  maceration  at  a  lower  heat,  dissolved,  with  the 
exception  of  the  remnants  of  the  bloodvessels,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sulphuric-acid  solu- 
tion. The  addition  of  acids  to  this  alkaline  liq\ior  let  fall  a  white  flocculent  precipitate ; 
and  in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  also  behaved  like  a  solution  of  albuminous  matter. 

Thus  far  the  chemical  examination  indicated  the  relation  of  amyloid  to  albuminous 
material ;  but  to  make  more  certain,  an  ultimate  analysis  was  next  undertaken.  The 
purest-looking  amyloid  was  carefully  removed  and  cut  up  into  small  pieces;  the  soluble 
albumen  was  extracted,  and  the  residue  boiled  in  dilute  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  then 
again  in  ether.  Little  was  extracted  by  these  means,  but  this  being  separated,  yielded 
on  analysis  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  some  crystals  of  leucine,  and 
cholestearine,  together  with  some  acicular  crystals  of  fat  and  oil-drops. 

The  principal  mass  left  after  the  removal  of  the  supernatant  fluid  containing  these 
matters,  appeared  under  the  microscope,  after  the  ether  had  evaporated,  in  the  shape  of 
white  granules  and  flakes,  hyaline  and  formless,  mingled  with  a  few  relics  of  blood- 
vessels. Sulphuric  acid  and  iodine  still  produced  in  an  equal  degree  the  same  blue 
colour,  but  it  was  less  permanent ;  vanishing  quickly  in  the  smaller  flakes,  and  in  the 
larger  changing  to  green  and  then  to  pale  yellow.  The  renmants  of  vessels  acquired  a 
reddish-yellow  hue.  Having  by  mechanical  means  separated  as  far  as  practicable  the 
vascular  fragments,  the  white  amyloid  matter  was  next  submitted  to  ultimate  analysis, 
*ith  the  following  results: — 0-1978  parts  burnt  with  chromato  of  lead,  produced  0-3890 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  0'124C  of  water  ;  0*2451  parts  gave  0"5894  of  ammonio-chloride 
of  platinum,  indicating  0'03C9  of  nitrogen.  Reducing  these  results  to  their  equivalents 
per  cent.,  the  composition  stands  thus  :  C=:53'58  :  11;=V"00  N::=15'04. 

Thus  a  parallel  is  established  with  the  composition  of  albumen  : — 


Bullng. 

53-8 

7-1 

15-5 

Tliis  analysis  certainly  shows  an  almost  perfect  chemical  identity  between  the  sub- 
stance of  waxy  spleen  and  albumen,  and  the  very  small  diflFerence  in  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  in  the  two  soiis  of  material  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  different 
chemical  alliance. 

The  propositions  put  forward  by  Friedreich  and  Kekule  are  therefore  thus  solved : — 


Albumen. 

DamM  and  Cahours. 
C  =  53-5     53-4    58-5 
H=   7-1      7-2      7-3 
N=15-8    15-7    15-7 

Lleberkttlm. 
53-5 
7-0 
15-6 
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1.  Waxy  spleen  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  cliolcstearine,  but  this  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Waxy  spleen  contains  no  mat- 
ter allied  chemically  with  starch  or  cellulose. 

The  pathologists  just  named  conclude  their  valuable  contribution  by  the  following 
remarks  : — That  their  researches  apply  actually  to  only  amyloid  spleen,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  with  absolute  certainty  regarded  as  conclusive  of  the  nature  o|  the  same 
matter  in  other  organs  similarly  degenerated  :  still  they  render  it  highly  probable  that 
the  condition  known  as  amyloid  degeneration,  and  yielding  the  distinctive  reaction  with 
iodized  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  all  cases  only  due  to  a  peculiarly  modified  albuminous 
material.  In  farther  support  of  this  view,  the  observations  heretofore  made  on  the  mode 
of  development  of  laminated  amyloid  corpuscles  in  the  pulmonic  tissue  from  coagulated 
fibrine,  may  be  cited,  as  well  as  the  detection  of  amyloid  reaction  in  old  fibrinous  layers 
within  the  sac  of  an  hajmatocole.  Although,  however  (they  remark),  compelled  to 
refer  amyloid  matter  to  the  proteine  series,  yet  by  reason  of  its  special  morphological 
characters,  of  its  peculiar  reaction  with  iodine,  and  of  its  connexion  with  and  indication 
of  a  particular  constitutional  disorder  of  nutrition,  its  interest  to  pathologists  will  remain 
unabated,  and  the  term  "amyloid  degeneration"  may  with  advantage  be  still  retained. 

So  far  as  we  have  proceeded,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  hypothesis  of  a 
starchy  material  constituting  the  basis  of  the  so-called  animal  amyloid  substance  the 
product  of  disease.  And  we  might  on  the  same  side  advance  it  as  a  farther  argument, 
that  though  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  may  afford  a  blue  colour  with  cellulose  as  met 
with  in  plant-tissue,  it  cannot  confidently  he  asserted  that,  because  the  same  reagents 
give  a  similar  colour  with  a  particular  morbid  matter  found  in  animals,  such  material  is 
necessarily  cellulose  or  a  chemical  ally  of  cellulose.  Organic  chemistry,  and  particularly 
animal  chemistry,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  predicate  what  slight 
modifications  and  vital  admixtures  of  organic  substances  may  or  may  not  suffice  to  vary 
the  effects  of  tests  applied  to  tliem,  and  especially  of  the  fluctuating  and  less  certain 
colour  tests.  Thus,  in  the  very  instance  of  the  amyloid  matter  of  disease,  no  d  priori 
argument  can  be  raised  against  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  albuminous  compound,  and, 
that  as  such  an  animal  product  it  can,  equally  with  the  cellulose  of  plants,  develop  a 
bine  colour  with  iodized  sulphuric  acid.  But  the  chemistry  of  waxy  degeneration  may 
receive  some  elucidation  from  the  chemical  history  of  the  corpora  araylacea  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  prostate  gland  :  for  it  has  been  generally  taken 
for  granted  that  it  is  chemically  the  same  substance  in  the  two.  On  this  supposition 
the  conclusion  respecting  the  chemical  nature  of  the  amyloid  corpuscles  of  the  brain 
would  involve  that  of  the  material  of  amyloid  degeneration,  and  vice  versd.  Without  at 
present  discussing  the  truth  of  the  above  supposition,  the  evidence  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  amylaceous  nature  of  what  we  started  by  calling  "  corpuscular  amyloid  "  should 
be  here  passed  under  review,  but  as  this  has  already  been  done  in  a  preceding 
paper  in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal  (vol.  xxvi.)  very  brief  notes  only  are 
required.  Referring  to  the  paper  quoted,  it  is  seen  that  the  corpuscula  amylacea  of  thfe 
brain,  and  of  most  of  those  of  the  prostate,  afford  with  iodine  alone  a  blue  colour,  iden- 
tical or  almost  so  with  that  produced  in  starch  globules ;  that  these  corpuscles  have 
concentric  laminae  and  usually  a  hilum  ;  that  they  assume  a  violet  hue  with  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid  ;  that,  according  to  most  observers,  they  resemble  starch  granules  when 
examined  by  polarized  light ;  and  more  than  all,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  prostate,  which  only  are  available  for  the  experiment,  sugar  may  be  chemically  pro- 
duced from  them,  and  demonstrated  by  Tron)mer's  test  and  by  fermentation. 

Presuming  on  the  accuracy  of  Paulizky's  experiments,  no  doubt  can  therefore  be 
raised  against  the  conclusion  that  the  prostatic  corpuscles — those  at  least  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth,  are  really  referable  to  the  amylaceous  series  of  chemical  compounds. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  general  concurrence  among  observers,  that  though  slight  shades 
of  difference  may  be  noted  between  the  "corpuscular  amyloid"  and  both  starch  and 
cellulose,  as  well  in  physical  characters  as  in  "chemical  reactions,  they  are  chemically 
allied. 

Several  eminent  microscopists  have  in  fact  asserted  the  exact  chemical  identity  of  the 
corpora  amylacea  with  starch,  and  Mr.  Carter  has,  whilst  indeed  denying  the  presence  of 
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cellulose,  exceeded  all  in  claiming  a  universal  prevalence  of  starch  grains  in  the  body, 
as  well  of  man  as  of  many  of  the  lower  animals.  There  is,  too,  an  observation  recorded 
by  Mr.  Stratford,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  of  the  occurrence  of  starch  granules  in  the  blood 
of  an  epileptic  patient.* 

Mr.  Carter's  researches  appear  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  for  1855-56  (p. 
130),  and  for  1857-1858  (p.  789),  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  them  are : 

"  1.  That  the  presence  of  starch  in  tlie  animal  body  is  necessary  for  the  well-being,  if  not 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  priuoipal  groups  of  animals; 
as  shown  by  its  constant  occurrence  in  well-marked  members  of  those  groups.  2.  That  the 
corpuscles  undergo  processes  of  development,  growth,  and  decay,  as  proved  by  their  variable 
dimensions,  the  diverse  conditions  of  their  outward  wall,  and  tlie  different  appearances  of  their 
contents.  3.  That  its  function  is  not  local  but  general ;  as  indicated  by  its  tolerably  equal 
dissemination  thronghont  nearly  the  whole  of  the  textures  of  the  body.  4.  That  some  of  the 
Btarch  found  within  the  organism  in  its  healthy  state  is  apparently  functionless  and  excremen- 
titioHs ;  as  shown  by  its  presence  in  the  urinary  excretion  and  in  the  mucus  of  the  bronchial 
tabes,"  &c. 

This  wholesale  discovery  of  starch,  as  such,  throughout  the  animal  economy,  implies 
necessarily  a  remarkable  lack  of  exact  observation  among  all  previous  and  all  contem- 
porary microscopists  in  their  having  overlooked  it;  and  in  partial  explanation  of  what 
would  be  so  singular  an  occurrence,  Mr.  Carter  suggests  that  many  of  the  apparent 
globules  supposed  to  be  of  oil,  have  actually  been  starch  granules.  Few  observers, 
however,  are,  we  believe,  inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Carter's  representation  either  of  the 
ahundance  of  starch  corpuscles  in  the  tissues,  or  of  the  important  part  it  plays  in  the 
functions  of  life.  The  impression  is,  that  he  has  been  led  into  error ;  and  with  reference 
to  the  solitary  observation  of  the  Canadian  practitioner,  neither  Virchow  nor  other 
pathologists  deem  it  of  suflicient  weight  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  presence  of 
amylaceous  compounds  in  the  body.  It  is  curious  to  note  that,  by  substituting  zoamy- 
line  for  starch,  in  the  conclusions  deduced  by  Mr.  Carter,  these  might  be  read  as  con- 
veying pretty  accurately  the  prevailing  conviction  regarding  the  former  substance  and 
its  purposes  in  the  system.  Letting  this  pass  as  a  casual  remark,  wo  may  go  on  to 
state  that  the  accidental  presence  of  starch  corpuscles  in  microscopical  examinations  is 
common,  and  offers  the  best  explanation  of  Mr.  Carter's  statements  concerning  their 
wide  diffusion. 

On  this  matter  M.  Rouget  enters  at  considerable  length  in  his  able  paper,  "  Des 
substances  amyloides;  et  de  leur  role  dans  la  constitution  des  tissus  des  animaux,"*  and 
cites  his  own  experience  and  that  of  M.  Balbiani.  An  epitome  of  the  examination  of 
this  point  is  given  by  Dr.  Harris  (op.  cit.  p.  7),  who  appends  his  own  observations,  as 
follows : 

"  In  examining  the  epithelial  glycogenic  papilla)  of  the  amnion  of  ruminantia,  M.  Rouget 
found,  when  he  had  crushed  the  pull)y  substance  between  his  fingers,  a  considerable  number 
of  grains  of  starch  ;  but  he  found  that  these  grains  were  always  on  the  surface,  never  in  the 
substance  of  the  epithelial  la\'ers.  He  .suspected  from  this  circumstance  their  origin;  and  he 
found  that  even  after  repeated  washings,  the  fingers  deposited  grains  of  starch  on  all  surfaces, 
especially  when  they  were  moistened.  M.  Ualbiaiu  found,  too,  that  the  most  frequent  wash- 
ings couUl  not  remove  the  starch  grains  from  the  hands.  He  therefore  washed  one  of  his  hands 
in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  covered  his  hand  with  a  glove;  at  the  end  of  eight  hours  he 
could  not  discover  a  single  grain  on  the  hand  which  had  been  thus  protected,  whilst  on  his 
other  hand  he  found  the  starch  grains  as  numerous  as  before.  M.  Kouget  found  starch  grains 
also  in  the  dust  on  the  outside  of  window.?,  ou  roofs,  on  stones,  in  the  layer  of  dust  deiiosited 
daily  in  his  laboratory,  on  gla.ss  slides  exposed  to  the  air ;  in  short,  on  almost  everytliing  to 
which  the  ordinary  air  bad  access. 

"  My  own  more  limited  ex|)erience  (subjoins  Dr.  Harris)  tends  to  confirm  that  of  M.  Rouget ; 
for  I  have  certainly  found  starch  granules  in  the  dust  of  books,  on  glass  slides,  and  in  the 
scrapings  of  my  haiid,s,  but  in  far  less  numbers  than  I  was  led  to  suppose  from  M.  Rouget's 
descri{ition.     Perhaps  the  rarity  of  corn  mills  in  London  may  account  for  the  tlifference.     In 
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microscopical  preparations,  too,  I  have  occasionally  found  a  few  starch  grains,  but  I  never 
could  persuade  myself  that  their  presence  was  other  than  accidental.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
it  must  ho  concluded  that  the  presence  of  starch  as  starch  in  the  human  tissues,  is  a  matter 
at  present  '  not  proven.' " 

This  is  the  conchision  of  the  majority  of  pathologists ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  necessary 
to  coniirm  it  by  a  new  Rcries  of  observations,  carried  on  in  an  unbiassed  manner  and 
with  the  precaution  which  the  fact  above  pointed  out,  of  the  accidental  introduction 
of  the  material  in  debate,  indicates  to  be  so  necessary.  However  this  question  of  the 
distribution  of  actual  starch  through  the  tissues,  both  in  health  and  disease,  be  deter- 
mined, the  fact  remains,  that  many  prostatic  corpuscles  are  members  of  the  amylaceous 
series.  Moreover,  tiie  close  analogy  between  those  prostate  corpuscles  which  offer  the 
amylaceous  characters  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  corpora  amylacea  of  the  brain, 
rendere  it  well  nigh  certain  that  the  latter  are  of  the  same  chemical  nature — a  point 
not  capable  of  determination  by  the  usual  modes  of  chemical  examination. 

The  gist  of  the  inquiry  now  rests  on  the  admission  or  the  denial  of  the  chemical 
affinity  of  the  formless  amyloid  matter  of  waxy  degeneration  with  that  of  the  foregoing 
amylaceous  corpuscles.  This  affinity  has  been  univei-sally  assumed,  chiefly  on  account 
of  a  general  agreement  between  the  two  varieties  of  material  in  their  reaction  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  the  agreement  in  this  respect  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
for,  as  already  seen,  iodine  alone  acts  quite  differently  on  the  two,  and  when  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added,  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the  colour  produced  in  the 
granular  amyloid  not  noticed  in  the  corpuscular  form.  Again  :  the  belief  in  an  affinity 
between  the  two  is  seriously  shaken  by  the  results  of  the  proximate  and  ultimate  analyses 
recoi'ded  in  preceding  pages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detection  of  zoamyline  as  a  normal  constituent  of  animals, 
renders  its  production  in  an  abnormal  manner  a  matter  of  the  highest  probability,  and 
it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  some  of  the  properties  of  zoamyline,  and  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  amylaceous  group.  Likewise,  in  reviewing  the  modifications  of  which 
starchy  matters  are  capable,  it  will  be  instructive  to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  prostatic 
corpuscles  in  their  several  •phases  of  growth,  as  put  forward  by  Paulizky. 

Glucogene,  or  zoamyline,  when  obtained  pure,  is  a  whitish,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
neutral,  non-crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  caustic  potash,  and  acetic 
acid,  but  soluble  in  water.  In  its  chemical  properties  it  holds  an  intermediate  place 
between  starch  and  dextrine ;  it  gives  a  rosy  violet  or  bluish  red,  and  at  times  a 
chesnut-brown  colour  with  iodine  ;  it  does  not  reduce  the  alkaline  copper  tests,  nor 
enter  into  fermentation,  but  if  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  placed  in  contact  with 
saliva,  blood,  pancreatic  juice,  or  diastase,  it  is  converted  into  sugar,  which  ferments, 
and  reduces  Barreswil's  solution.  When  in  a  state  of  solution,  alcohol  and  heat  coagu- 
late it,  or  precipitate  it  in  a  granular  form. 

Comparing  these  chemical  relations  with  those  of  the  amyloid  matter  obtained  from 
•waxy  spleen  by  Friedreich,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  widely  difterent.  The  latter 
was  dissolved  neither  in  hot  nor  cold  water;  when  boiled  with  dilute  acid  no  sugar  was 
generated,  nor  did  it  reduce  the  copper  tests ;  and  lastly,  it  dissolved  in  liquor  potassae, 
not  only  at  a  boiling,  but  at  a  lower  temperature.  Likewise  the  amyloid  matter 
obtained  by  Billroth  from  diseased  lymphatic  glands,  is  stated  to  have  been  dissolved  in 
caustic  potash  and  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  and,  again,  neither  Carl  Schmidt,  nor 
Virchow,  has  been  able  to  form  sugar  from  the  amyloid  material  of  degenerated  organs. 
Lastly,  both  Friedreich  and  Schmidt  determined  the  presence  of  rather  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  the  amyloid  substance  they  examined. 

Now,  although  the  presence  of  nitrogen  and  the  inconvertibility  of  amyloid  matter 
into  sugar  apparently  separates  it  from  starch  and  its  immediate  allies,  still  there  is  an 
admitted  member  of  the  starch  series — viz.,  chitine — which  contains  nitrogen,  and 
which,  moreover — and  in  this  point  it  agrees  with  tunicine,  another  amylaceous  com- 
pound— may  be  boiled  with  dilute  acids  without  the  production  of  sugar  ;  though  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  by  persevering  chemical  processes,  sugar  may  be 
formed  and  fermentation  set  up  in  solutions  both  of  chitine  and  tunicine. 
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Thus  far  onr  review  of  the  chemical  relations  of  the  material  of  amyloid  degeneration 
is  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  iunylaceous  nature.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
other  points  connected  with  the  modifying  effects  of  intermixture  on  the  reactions  of 
starchy  substances  deserving  notice.  Among  the  prostatic  corpuscles  are  many  which 
iodine  alone  does  not  colour  bhie,  and  others  again  in  which  this  tint  does  not  appear 
even  after  sulphuric  acid  has  been  superadded. 

"  As  growth  proceeds"  (writes  Paulizky),*  the  amyloid  in  the  prostatic  corpuscles  gradually 
disappears ;  and  in  such  of  them  as  liave  advanced  to  the  dimensions  of  concretions  by  the 
addition  of  calcareous  and  pigmentary  matter,  the  starchy  reaction  is  no  longer  discernible." 

So  again  there  are  corpuscles  the  centre  of  which  becomes  blue  with  iodine,  but  the 
wall  of  a  violet  or  reddish  hue;  and  others  there  are,  evidently  containing  albuminous 
matter,  giving  a  yellow  or  brown  colour  with  iodine.  Thus  it  is  common  to  see  pro- 
static corpuscles  coloured  variously  by  the  admixture  of  blue  and  yellow  in  different 
proportions,  under  the  action  of  iodine.  Moreover,  Paulizky  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
obtain  the  evidence  of  sugar  in  most  such  prostatic  granules  as  gave  a  yellowish-brown 
colour  with  iodine. 

If  wo  turn  to  the  chemical  history  of  the  hydrated  carbons — starch  and  its  allies — 
we  notice  how,  with  an  isomeric  constitution,  widely  they  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
behaviour  with  the  same  reagents;  for  example,  starch  gets  intermingled  with  cellulose, 
and  this  becomes  modified  in  a  particular  manner  and  converted  into  lignine,  and  then 
no  longer  exhibits  its  characteristic  reactions,  but  acquires  new  chemical  features.  M. 
Rouget  has  pointed  out  the  varieties  of  vegetable  amyloid,  which  he  reduces  to  two; 
1,  amorphous  or  granular,  as  found  in  cell-contents ;  and,  2,  in  the  condition  of  cell- 
wall  or  of  inter-cellular  substance — cellulose.  The  former  he  considers  to  be  represented 
in  animals  by  zoamyline;  the  latter  by  chitine  and  tunicine.  But  besides  these,  he  has 
remarked  on  intermediate  forms,  just  such  as  occur  between  starch  and  cellulose  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  for  instance  the  starch  of  the  seed-coats  of  chelidonium. 

From  the  above  facts  it  may  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  amylaceous  nature  of 
the  deposit  in  waxy  degeneration,  that  though  differing  much  in  many  of  its  reactions 
from  zoamyline  and  other  amylaceous  matters,  it  may  yet  bo  merely  another  variety  of 
them  ;  that  many  of  its  peculiarities  may  be  due  to  an  intimate,  possibly  to  a  chemical 
mixture  of  amyloid  with  albuminous  matter;  that  if  it  contain  nitrogen,  it  has  an  ad- 
mitted parallel  among  amylaceous  compounds  in  chitine;  and  that  if  investigators  have 
hitherto  failed  to  convert  it  into  sugar,  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  happened  with  chi- 
tine and  tunicine,  until  a  complex  process,  not  yet  tried  upon  it,  was  invented  by  M, 
Berth  elot. 

With  the  present  amount  of  knowledge,  it  is  clear  no  absolute  decision  can  be  arrived 
at  on  the  question  whether  the  material  of  so-called  amyloid  degeneration  belongs  to  the 
starch  series.  To  recapitulate  the  argument; — the  atlirmative  rests  mainly  on  the 
general  similarity  of  reaction  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  between  the  substance  in 
dispute  and  cellulose;  but  it  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  zoamyline  as  an  inte- 
gral element  in  the  animal  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  the  identity  between  the 
corpora  amylacea  of  the  nervous  tissue  and  of  the  prostate,  and  the  amyloid  matter  in 
degenerated  organs,  is  not  proved  :  since,  therefore,  the  argument  by  analogy  with 
proved  amylaceous  corpuscles  in  the  body  will  not  hold  good,  its  relation  to  starch 
compounds  must  be  separately  shown.  Moreover,  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  amyla- 
ceous nature,  as  afforded  by  iodized  sulphuric  acid,  is  ^3fr  se  quite  unsatisfactory;  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  because  a  certain  colour  is  educed  by  the  test  that  the  sub- 
stance yielding  it  is  identical  with  any  one  or  more  substances  which  have  a  similar 
coloured  reaction.  The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  may  be  illustrated  bv  what  happens 
with  the  cupro-potassio  tests  (Barreswil's  and  Fehling's)  for  sugar — viz.,  that  besides 
sugar  or  glucose,  glycerine,  cellulose,  and  chloroform,  though  of  unlike  chemical  compo- 
sition, produce  the  same  reactions.  Since  the  subject  was  started  by  Virchow,  the 
hypothesis  of  the  amylaceous  nature  of  waxy  degeneration  has  been  pretty  extensively 
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accepted ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  from  the  details  entered  into,  elaborated  from  a  mass  of 
scattered  papers  and  essays,  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  it ;  still,  the  whole 
subject  calls  for  a  much  more  complete  examination  than  it  has  yet  received,  and  we 
should  be  pleased  to  see  it  taken  up  by  some  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  for  British 
pathologists  and  chemists  have  liitherto,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  entirely  neg- 
lected the  whole  subject  of  amyloid  degeneration,  both  in  its  pathological  and  chemical 
aspects. 


Review  VII. 

Memoires  de  V Academic  Imperiale  de  Medecine.     Tome  vingt-troisi^me,  accompagne  de 

quiuze  planches. — Pans,  1859.     4to,  pp.  clxviii.  et  515. 
Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Medicine.     Vol.  xxiii. 

Passing  by  an  official  Eloge  upon  M.  Gu6neau  de  Mussy  from  the  pen  of  M.  F.  Dubois, 
the  secretary,  we  come  to, 

I.  M.  Trousseau's  Report  on  the  Epidemics  which  prevailed  in  France  during  1857. 
— He  reiterates  the  complaint  made  by  all  former  reporters,  that  the  ineflBciency  and 
imperfection  of  the  materials  placed  in  his  hands  quite  preclude  the  production  of  other 
than  a  meagre  and  imperfect  document,  nowise  representing  the  real  extent  of  epidemic 
visitation  dui'ing  the  year  in  question.  The  object  in  appointing  medical  officers 
throughout  France  to  report  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  upon  the  epidemics  which 
appear  in  their  respective  localities,  is  an  admirable  one ;  but  unfortunately,  like  many 
other  institutions,  it  looks  better  upon  paper  than  it  works  in  practice,  and  either  owing 
to  insufficiency  in  the  organization,  or  to  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  some  of  the 
local  reporters,  a  great  number  of  departments  are  not  reported  upon  at  all,  and  a  yet 
greater  number  only  very  imperfectly.  Still,  an  acute  observer  like  M.  Trousseau  can- 
not peruse  even  such  imperfect  data  as  these  without  extracting  something  of  interest. 
He  remarks  that  in  1857,  following  several  years  of  scarcity,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
rural  districts  were  exposed  to  much  privation,  articles  of  food  being  consumed  which  at 
other  times  would  have  been  rejected,  and  persons  furnishing  their  contingent  to  epide- 
mic visitations  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  better  regimen,  are  ordinarily  preserved 
from  these.'  The  reigning  constitution  was,  so  to  term  it,  "afirfowwaZ,"  diarrhoea  of 
varying  intensity  having  been  observed  in  nearly  every  department  reported  on.  It 
especially  prevailed  during  summer  and  autumn,  while  at  the  commencement  of  winter 
an  epidemic  of  influenza  spread  over  almost  the  entire  country,  without,  however,  nota- 
bly augmenting  the  mortality,  being  infinitely  less  fatal  than  in  former  visitations. 
There  was  this  remarkable  about  it,  that  it  was  the  only  epidemic  affection  which  put 
on  an  ambulatory  character,  so  that  while  others  of  these  of  a  more  serious  character 
remained  stationary  at  their  point  of  origin,  or  only  spread  with  extreme  slowness,  the 
influenza  successively  invaded  almost  the  whole  extent  of  F)ance,  nowhere  becoming 
sufficiently  intense  to  complicate  or  to  pecuiiarize  other  prevailing  affectioius. 

The  epidemics  which,  by  reason  of  their  frequency,  prevalence,  or  gravity,  character- 
ized 1857,  were  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  variola,  and  croup,  or  diphtheria.  These 
gave  rise  to  10,341  deaths  from  among  57,859  individuals  attacked  in  sixty-eight 
departments,  i.  e.,  1  death  in  6  cases — a  proportion  which  would  be  truly  enormous  if 
the  fact  were  not  borne  in  mind,  that  many  cases  which  were  cured  never  came  under 
the  notice  of  the  reporters,  while  no  instance  of  death  escaped  their  cognizance. 

1.  Typhoid  fever  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  thiity-five  departments,  furnishing 
16,795  cases  and  2339  deaths — i.  e.,  1  death  in  7.  Many  of  the  reports  furnish  in- 
stances of  the  im])Ortation  of  the  disease  by  an  inhabitant  who  had  contracted  it  else- 
where. M.  Trousseau  quotes  several  of  these,  and  fully  adheres  to  the  doctrine.  2. 
Dysentery,  occurring  in  twenty-nine  departments,  furnished  37,264  cases,  with  7119 
deaths,  or  1  in  5y-jths.     3.  Diphtheria — 
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"  Sound  ideas  respecting  this  (iffection  "  (says  M.  Tronssean)  "  are  far  from  being  so  diffused 
as  might  he  wislied.  Many  practitioners  contbmid  under  the  same  name  all  tlie  pseudo-mein- 
branous  productions  of  the  buccal  or  pharyngeal  cavity.  Even  mugiiet,  which  supervenes  on 
typhoid  fever  or  severe  dysentery,  has  been  designated,  and  that  by  distinguished  observers, 
as  di|)l]tlierito.  As,  in  general,  that  is  only  seen  which  we  know  how  to  look  for,  the 
descriptions  are  vague,  eveu  the  local  characteristics  of  the  disease  being  often  ill-indicated. 
Practitioners  liitle  conversant  with  its  mode  of  evolution  and  distinctive  phenomena,  lay 
weight  on  mere  accessory  considerations." 

Of  the  reports  sent  in  from  eighteen  departments,  not  one  was  of  a  satisfactory 
character,  although  the  malignity  of  the  disease- was  such  as  to  arouse  solicitude;  736 
deaths  being  reported  as  occurring  in  J  322  cases,  a  proportion  never  attained  by  variola 
in  its  worst  days.  4.  Variola  prevailed  epidemically  in  seventeen  departments,  fur- 
nishing 2,398  cases  and  177  deaths,  or  1  in  14.  Doubtless  many  eases,  in  consequence 
of  their  sliglitncss,  have  never  been  reported ;  but  taking  the  mortality  even  as  here 
stated,  variola  descends  to  the  rank  of  the  least  destructive  of  epidemics,  although 
during  the  last  century  the  deaths  amounted  to  1  in  3  cases.  Almost  all  the  patients 
who  died  in  the  year  now  reported  upon  were  unvaccinatcd.  There  are  communes  in 
France  in  which  public  vaccinations  have  not  taken  place  for  years. 

II.  Next  comes  a  report  by  M.  Laugier  on  the  essays  sent  in  to  compete  for  the 
Argenteuil  Prize  for  Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Stricture. — As  none  of  these 
(twenty-five  in  number)  were  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  command  the  prize  of  twelve 
thousand  francs  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  the  sum  was  divided  amongst 
the  authors  of  the  most  notable  improvements,  in  the  following  proportions  : — Four 
thousand  francs  each  were  awarded  to  MM.  Mercier  and  Gaillard,  and  one  thousand  each 
to  MM.  Marquez,  Desormeaux,  Charrifero,  and  Dr.  James  Arnott.  The  next  award  will 
take  palace  in  18G2,  and  will  comprehend  the  improvements  eft'ected  since  1856. 

III.  M.  GuERARD,  reporting  on  the  annual  accounts  furnished  concerning  the  J/i'neraZ 
Waters  of  France,  makes  the  same  complaint  as  docs  M.  Trousseau,  of  meagreness  and 
inefficiency,  careful  statements  being  quite  the  exception.  This  is  certainly  not  for  want 
of  encouragement,  snch  as  it  is,  for  both  the  reporters  on  epidemics  and  on  mineral 
waters  are  recipients  of  an  abundant  shower  of  gold  and  silver  medals.  Are  the  French 
practitioners  getting  tired  of  working  for  these  baubles? 

IV.  On  the  occasion  of  the  public  assembly  of  the  Academy  in  December,  1858,  M. 
Devergie  delivered  an  interesting  address  upon  Transitory  Homicidal  Mania,  intend- 
ing it  to  form  a  kind  of  pendant  to  Marc's  celebrated  address  on  Monomania  delivered, 
before  the  same  body  in  1833,  and  indicative  of  a  great  progress  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  this  class  of  subjects.  The  acquittal  of  a  young  man  on  the  ground  of  transitory 
insanity  who  had  killed  his  stepmother  without  any  obvious  motive,  and  became  rational 
again  immediately  after  the  commission  of  the  act,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  tlie  ora- 
tor's congratulations.  After  adverting  to  the  labours  of  Pinel,  Esquirol,  Ferrus,  Falret, 
Georget,  Leuret,  and  Marc,  he  exclaims  : 

"Thns,  in  the  short  period  of  thirty  years  at  most,  have  we  passed  from  incredulity,  or  L 
may  say  the  most  profound  ignorance  respecting  the  shades  of  insanity,  until  so  surprising  a. 
progress  has  been  attained  that  the  magistrates  and  juries  have  now  accepted  as  evidently 
well-founded,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  partial  insanity  (monomania),  but  even  that  of  those, 
temporary  aberrations  of  reason  which  heretofore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  transfonned  the- 
honest  man  into  a  criminal  of  all  the  blacker  dye  that  he  had  carried  his  perversion  of  heart, 
so  far  as  to  conceal  for  years  together  the  turpitude  of  his  actions  under  the  mask  of  the  most 
irreproachable  conduct.  It  is  no  longer  merely  advocates  who  appeal  to  science  in  aid  of 
their  clients,  but  magistrates  themselves,  who,  struck  by  the  enormity  of  the  crime  in  face  of 
the  insignificance  of  the  motive  wliich  could  actuate  its  author,  have  turned  to  men  of  science 
and  interrogated  them  concerning  the  criminality  or  non-criminality  of  the  deed."  (p.  5.) 

If,  however,  monomania — in  its  several  varieties  of  suicidal,  homicidal,  imitative,  &c.. 
— has  been  generally  accepted  by  judges  and  juries  as  accompanied  by  a  fixed  irresisti- 
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ble  idea  entirely  vanquisliiiig  all  moral  libcrty,it  has  been  so  especially  in  cases  attended 
•with  hallucinations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  jfirl  who  attempted  to  kill  Esquirol,  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  the  lover  who  had  betrayed  her.  In  cases  unaccompanied  with 
such  hallucinations,  magistrates  and  men  of  the  world,  however  great  their  capacity  and 
information,  often  entertain  great  doubts,  especially  when  they  rely  upon  their  own 
judgment  alone.  Mere  intelligence  and  sagacity  do  not  suffice  for  the  determination 
whether  a  brain  is  sound  or  diseased.  There  must  also  be  the  continued  observation  of 
patients  suffering  under  the  various  forms  of  insanity.  Alienists,  however,  admit  that, 
independently  of  dementia,  mania,  or  monomania,  there  may  exist  an  instantaneous 
temporary  form  of  insanity,  termed  transitory,  under  the  influence  of  which  an  indivi- 
dual, until  then  to  all  appearance  of  sane  mind,  may  suddenly  commit  a  homicide,  and 
then  as  suddenly  recover  his  reason.  There  are  no  apparent  prodromes,  and  no  appre- 
ciable cause  whether  proximate  or  remote.  Still,  although  this  term  is  most  just  as  a 
popular  one,  inasmuch  as  the  insanity  is  only  temporary,  although  the  act  accomplished 
may  be  of  the  highest  criminality,  yet  it  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  exactitude  for  the  physi- 
cian. Individuals  of  this  description  cannot  be  considered  as  sound  in  mind,  when  the 
idea  of  crime  has  suddenly  arisen,  and  has  proved  too  dominant  and  irresistil)le  for  the 
will.  Various  circumstances  may  be  detected  by  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case, 
and  the  passage  from  reason  to  insanity  can  never  be  entirely  sudden  in  the  medical 
view — prodromes  always  existing  in  this  as  in  any  other  disease.  In  the  absence  of 
all  such  prodromes,  it  would  be  impossible  to  declare  that  a  reputed  criminal  action  was 
really  an  act  of  insanity.  A  second  important  element  for  coming  to  a  decision  in  these 
cases  is  the  utter  disproportion  which  exists  between  the  enormity  of  the  act  committed 
and  the  motive  or  interest  for  its  commission.  Again,  when  we  examine  into  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  individual  has  committed  the  reputed  criminal  act,  these  will  be 
found  to  be  characterized  by  the  extremest  improvidence,  perhaps  the  most  unfavourable 
moment  of  all  being  selected  when  numerous  eligible  opportunities  presented  themselves. 
In  most  cases,  in  other  respects,  a  man  of  honourable  conduct,  the  lunatic,  so  far  from 
evading  justice,  now  become  aware  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  he  has  committed,  at 
once  delivers  himself  up.  Moral  liberty  has  regained  its  predominance,  and  the  self- 
accused  criminal  ceases  to  be  a  madman.  For  the  practitioner,  the  test  which  leads  to 
the  soundest  appreciation  and  conviction  is  the  examination  of  the  fact  under  the  oppo- 
site hypotheses  of  a  criminal  and  an  insane  action.  In  order  that  one  of  these  should 
be  well-founded,  all  the  facts  must  be  explicable  without  forcing,  while  the  other  pre- 
sents a  tissue  of  improbabilities.  Various  insane  conditions  under  which  homicidal  acts 
have  been  perpetrated  have  been  confounded  with  the  one  under  consideration  ;  but  in 
these  the  individual  continues  just  as  insane  subsequent  to  as  prior  to  the  commission 
of  the  act. 

V.  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Ovarian  Cysts,  and  its  consequences  in  relation  to 
the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  this  Affection.  By  M.  Bauchet. — This  prize  essay,  of 
about  150  pages  in  length,  contains  very  little  original  matter,  being  in  great  part  indeed 
a  resume  of  a  celebrated  discussion  upon  the  subject  which  took  place  a  few  years  since 
at  the  Academy.*  We  will  merely  extract  the  author's  statement  of  the  indications  for 
the  employment  of  iodine  injections.  Ovariotomy  is  not  an  operation  recognised  by 
French  surgery. 

"  We  have  now  to  consider  a  very  important  question — viz.,  what  is  the  best  period  for 
nndertaking  the  radical  cure  of  these  cysts  by  means  of  iodine  injections?  I  shall  endeavonr, 
by  the  aid  of  the  facts  precedingly  established,  to  sura  up  in  tlie  form  of  propositions  the  various 
points  which  present  themselves  to  the  observer.  1.  We  have  no  concern  here  witli  small 
tumours,  wliich  not  infrequently  pass  unnoticed,  those  which  attain  at  least  the  size  of  the  fist 
or  of  the  fffital  head  alone  interesting  us.  2.  The  smaller  the  tumour  the  greater  the  chance 
of  success.  Usually,  however,  the  practitioner  is  not  consulted  until  it  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable size,  or  the  patient  refuses  to  allow  of  interference  until  by  its  size  the  tumour  impedes 
various  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practitioner  consulted  while  the  tumour  is  still 
small  and  well  limited,  hesitates  to  propose  an  operation  which  in  some  cases  has  been  followed 

*  Sea  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  to),  xxit.  pp.  22S  &,  244. 
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by  terrible  accidents.  Such  hesitation  is,  under  most  circumstances,,  miscbievons.  3.  The 
age  of  the  patient  and  the  progress  of  the  tumour  have  to  be  taken  into  consideraiion. 
4.  From  eighteen  to  thirty-five  or  forty,  an  ovarian  cyst  is  certainly  mortal,  death  occurring 
in  a  very  limited  time,  from  about  five  to  eight  years.  5.  At  the  critical  age,  and  especially 
after  the  menopausis,  the  ovarian  cysts  are  more  slowly  developed,  and  patients  having  such 
tumours  may  live  a  long  time  (from  ten  to  tveenty  years  and  more)  witliout  suflfering  much 
inconvenience  from  them.  6.  In  the  first  case,  therefore,  if  the  tumour  is  found  to  be  increas- 
ing in  size,  it  is  best  to  practise  the  operation  at  once.  7.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  tumour 
is  either  stationary  or  of  slow  growth,  we  should  wait  until  by  its  size  or  weight  it  interferes 
with  the  functions  of  neighl>ouring  organs.  8.  If  the  patient  is  advanced  in  life  (from  fifty  to 
seventy,  for  example),  we  may  content  ourselves  witli  a  palliative  puncture.  9.  When,  even 
after  the  menopausis,  the  tumour  increases  rapi<lly  in  size,  we  should. prefer  the  iodine  injec- 
tion, if  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  do  not  prohibit  it.  10.  For  large  cysts,  or  for 
those  the  contents  of  which  are  viscous,  unctuous,  or  hjematic,  successive  punctures  have  been 
recommended.  But  it  often  happens  that  a  patient  who  has  undergone  a  first  puncture  refuses 
to  submit  to  a  second  operation  until  the  tumour  has  regained  its  original  size.  In  these 
cases,  too,  we  gain  nothing  by  these  successive  punctures,  while  we  risk  the  patient's  becom- 
ing enfeebled  and  lose  pi'ecious  time.  If  the  patient  is  willing  that  a  radical  cure  by  means  of 
iodine  should  be  attempted,  we  should  have  recourse  to  it  at  the  second  puncture  at  latest." 
(p.  171.) 

VI.  Cases  of  Anaplasty  of  the  Urethra.  By  M.  Gaillard. — In  this  memoir  the  author 
gives  the  details  of  three  cases  of  plastic  operations  upon  the  urethra  on  account  of 
traumatic  injury.  An  abridgment  of  the  details,  unaccompanied  by  the  plate  which 
illustrates  them,  would  be  scarcely  intelligible. 

VII.  On  Operations  for  Artificial  Anus.  By  M.  Rochard. — We  referred  to  this 
paper  when  it  was  read  at  the  Academy,*  and  we  have  now  only  to  state  that  it  was 
produced  in  reply  to  doubts  thrown  out  by  Velpeau,  that  any  subjects  upon  whom  an 
operation  for  artificial  anus  had  been  performed  to  remedy  a  congenital  deficiency,  had 
reached  the  adult  ago.  Owing  to  an  instance  of  success  in  the  hands  of  Duret,  of  Brest, 
in  1793,  many  cases  have  subsequently  been  brought  to  that  town  ;  and  at  least  ten  of 
these,  operated  upon  by  Littre's  method,  have  proved  permanently  successful.  Of  five 
of  these  M.  Rochard  furnishes  the  particulars  to  the  Academy,  two  being  still  living,  and 
the  other  three  dying  at  the  ages  of  forty-three,  thirty,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  years 
respectively. 

VIII.  Anatomico-Pathological  Description  of  the  various  Forms  of  Cataract.  By  M. 
Robin. — Since  1852,  M.  Robin  has  been  much  engaged  in  the  examination  of  the 
specimens  of  cataract  which  have  been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  principal  Parisian 
surgeons,  or  have  been  met  with  in  the  dissecting-rooms.  The  following  is  the  resume 
which  he  gives  of  the  results  of  his  investigations : 

"  1.  Capsular  Cataracts — (1)  Pseudo-membranous  Cataract. — This  variety  of  cataract  may 
be  produced  independently  of  any  adhesion  of  the  capsule  to  the  iris.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  neo-membranous  tissue  consists  evidently  in  the  production  of  cells  analogous  to  the  ele- 
ments termed  fibro-plastic  fusiform  bodies.  Frequentl}' narrow  and  much  elongated,  iis  in  the 
laminated  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  embryo,  these  are  nevertheless  generally  broader  and 
shorter  than  in  other  normal  or  morbid  tissues.  These  cells  may  be  seen  scattered  on,  and 
adherent  to,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule,  even  wiiere  this  remains  still  transparent,  and 
they  are  rarely  accompanied  by  free  nuclei,  which  are  only  found  in  small  numbers  when  they 
do  exist.  Examining  the  opaque  portions  more  closely,  these  cells  are  found  to  be  more  and 
more  numerous,  superposed  on  each  other,  circumscribing  the  rounded  areolar  spaces,  and 
taking  on  the  character  of  fibres  of  lamellar  or  cellular  tissue.  The  morbid  tissue  gets  more 
and  more  opaque  from  this  superposition,  and  greyish  granules  closely  adhering  to  each  other 
are  interposed  between  the  fibres.  Where  the  opacity  is  complete,  the  morbid  production 
consists  in  a  firm  non-vascular  tissue,  having  a  striated  aspect,  and  which  is  torn  with  some 
difficulty,  the  rents  being  lamellar  rather  than  fibrous.  After  a  certain  time  this  tissue  is 
usually  incrusted  with  a  variable  quantity  of  roundish  microscopic  granules,  chiefly  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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"(2)  Cretaceous  Capmlar  Cataract. — This  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  roundeil 
yellowish  microscopic  granules,  having  deep-coloured  borders  and  a  shining  centre.  At  first 
they  are  isolated,  being  rarely  in  juxtaposition,  and  only  in  small  numbers.  They  adhere  to 
the  iridian  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  are  incrusted  in  this  membrane  to  the  depth  of  about 
the  hundredth  of  a  millimetre ;  opacity  occurs  when  these  granules  are  sufficiently  large  and 
close  together  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  light,  forming  masses  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They  sometimes  so  increase  in  qnantity  as  to  form  a  fragile  layer  at  the  surface  of  the  capsule, 
half  a  millimetre  or  more  in  thickness.  It  is  termeil  ossification  of  the  capsule,  but  this 
really  remains  intact  beliind  the  calcareous  deposit,  which,  however,  closely  adheres  to  it. 
These  layers,  as  well  as  the  isolated  granules,  are  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  phosphate.  There  is  also  an  almost  imperceptible  trace  of  transparent 
organic  matter  present. 

"  2.  Lenticular  Cataract — (1)  Soft  Cataract. — This  alteration  has  its  seat  in  the  soft  super- 
ficial or  cortical  layer  of  the  lens,  and  gives  rise  to  whitish  or  greyish  opacities,  under  the 
fonn  of  lines,  points,  &c.,  variously  disposed,  but  nearly  of  an  uniform  tint.  The  molecular 
changes  consist  especially  in  the  production  of  a  more  granular  condition;  the  tubes,  losing 
their  nuclei,  are  flattened  into  bands.  This  granular  condition  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the 
denticulated  fibres ;  the  cells  of  the  crystalline  disappear,  from  being  hyaline  and  homogeneous 
becoming  granular.  IJetween  the  flattened  tubes  are  also  produced  free  molecular  granula- 
tions, together  with  limpid  droplets,  and  drops  of  an  oily  aspect,  which  have  exnded  from  the 
elements,  or  have  resulted  from  their  destruction.  Moreover,  in  this  superficial  layer  are 
formed  solid  corpuscles,  either  rounded  or  of  various  figures — sometimes  homogeneous,  some- 
times granular,  and  sometimes  set  in  a  substance  of  a  waxy  consistence ;  finally,  sometimes 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  phosphate,  isdeposited  here.  By  reason  of  these  various 
alterations  the  soft  layer  of  the  crystalline,  and  sometimes  its  hard  nucleus,  are  converted  into 
a  heterogeneous  condition,  so  that  the  light  in  place  of  traversing  these  tissues  is  reflected  by 
the  various  particles,  and  assumes  a  white  or  greyish  tinge,  which  is  always  the  case  when 
light  impinges  on  any  granular  or  heterogeneous  substance. 

"  (2)  Liquid  Cataract. — This  is  of  a  lactescent  appearance,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  cap- 
sule a  whitish  fluid  is  found,  in  which  the  hard  nucleus  of  the  crystalline  is  floating.  The 
liquid  is  composed  of  a  fluid  holding  fatty  drops  of  solid  corpuscles  and  granules  in  suspension. 
It  is  the  passage  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  lens  into  the  liquid 
state,  holding  in  suspension  and  emulsifying  the  corpuscles  and  droplets,  which  renders  the 
passage  of  light  so  imperfect,  reflecting  it  with  a  whitish  colour,  as  does  any  liquid  holding 
solid  corpuscles  or  droplets  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid. 

"  (3)  Hard  Cataracts. — These  cataracts  have  essentially  the  same  anatomo-pathological 
composition  as  soft  cataracts,  no  elements  differing  from  the  normal  being  produced,  except 
the  solid  corpuscles,  whether  granular  or  not,  and  the  fatty  drops  which  exude  from  the 
altered  elements.  The  lesion  consists  especially  in  the  solidifying  of  the  individual  elements 
of  the  crystalline,  and  in  their  more  intimately  adhering  to  each  other  than  in  the  normal 
state.  The  elements  at  the  same  time  become  more  granular,  which  is  one  of  the  essential 
causes  of  the  opacity,  the  other  causes  being  the  production  of  solid  corpuscles  and  the  exuda- 
tion of  fatty  droplets. 

"(4)  lyenticular  Cretaceous  Cataract. — This  is  rare,  and  is  due  to  an  incrustation  of  the 
anatomical  elements  of  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of  the  crystalline,  these  not  being  destroyed. 
In  this  variety  of  cataract  the  lens  is  of  a  greyish  white  or  of  a  chalky  white.  It  is  some- 
times hard  and  compact,  and  friable  at  its  surface,  and  at  others  friable  throughout  its  sub- 
stance. In  some  cases  the  surface  alone  is  affected,  the  nucleus  undergoing  but  little  change. 
The  lesion  consists  essentially  in  a  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  little  phosphate,  which 
incrustates  the  elements  of  the  lens,  molecule  by  molecule,  without  preventing  their  recogni- 
tion when  the  salts  have  been  dissolved  by  weak  acids.  The  action  of  these  agents  also 
exhibits  spherical  corpuscles  analogous  to  those  of  hard  and  soft  cataracts,  but  incrnstated 
with  the  caloareoas  carbonate."  (pp.  264-267.) 

IX.  On  a  Point  of  PatJiological  Anatomy  relating  to  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver.  By 
M.  Sappet. — The  author  thus  states  the  object  of  his  very  interesting  memoir : 

"The  object  of  this  memoir  is  the  determination  of  the  channel  through  which  the  blood 
of  the  vena  porta)  is  returned  to  the  vena  cava  inferior  when  it  no  longer  finds  a  free  passage 
through  the  liver.  In  certain  diseases  of  this  organ,  and  more  especially  in  cirrhosis,  the 
capillaries  become  partially  obliterated,  and  then  only  furnish  an  insufficient  passage  for  the 
blood  of  the  vena  portae,  which  has  to  find  a  new  channel  into  the  torrent  of  the  ciioulation. 
But  the  question,  which  are  the  vessels  by  which  the  reflux  is  accomplished,  has  been,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  debated  by  various  writers  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  In  my 
turn  I  approach  it  with  what  appear  to  me  to  be  precise  and  conclusive  facts. 
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"In  "order  to  indicate  more  distinctly  my  aim,  I  may  at  once  state  tliat  when  t!ie  blood  of 
the  vena  portfe  meets  with  an  obstacle  to  its  free  passaze  through  the  liver,  it  flows  backwards 
from  this  organ  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  tlience  towards  the  principal  venous  trunk  of  the 
lower  extremity;  so  that  not  being  able  to  discharge  itself  into  the  terminal  portion  of  the 
vena  cava  ascendens,  it  describes  a  long  circuit  in  order  to  reach  one  of  its  atHuents.  In  its 
reflux  from  the  liver  towards  the  umbilicus,  tlie  blood  traverses  a  vein  situated  in  the  suspen- 
sory ligament  above  the  cord  of  the  umbilical  vein,  the  course  of  which  ;it  follows,  although 
remaining  entirely  unconnected  with  it.  The  trunk  of  this  vein  communicates  with  the  sinus 
of  the  vena  portae,  and  its  opposite  extremity  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  umbilical  region, 
anastomosing  with  the  epigastric  and  internal  mamm:iry  veins,  or  with  the  subcutaneous  veins 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  almost  always  in  its  usual  condition  of  a  very  small  calibre,  and  would 
deserve  no  mention  were  it  not  that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver — as  cirrliosis,  for  example 
— it  acquires  an  importance  which  until  now  has  escaped  attention — showing  how  details  in 
appearance  quite  futile,  may  have  their  interest  when  the  progress  of  inquiry,  so  to  say, 
exhumes  them  from  the  bosom  of  pure  science,  in  order  to  introduce  them  into  the  more 
brilliant  domain  of  applied  science.  Sometime-s,  however,  this  vein  becomes  so  dilated  as  to 
attain  a  volume  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  femoral  vein  ;  anil  when  so  dilated  it  resem- 
bles the  umbilical  vein  so  much  in  calibre,  situation,  and  direction,  that  all  the  e.xamples  of  its 
dilatation  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as  so  many  instances  of  persistence  of  this  vein."  (p.  270.) 

The  author  firmly  believes  that  such  persistence  has  never  been  observed  in  the  adult ; 
and  he  submits  the  few  cases  of  its  presumed  existence  which  have  been  recorded 
to  critical  examination.  All  observers,  in  fact,  on  finding  a  large  vein  within  the 
suspensory  ligament,  have  at  once  corae  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  non-obli- 
terated umbilical,  and  that  tlie  blood  must  have  flowed  from  below  upwards,  i.e.,  from 
the  umbilicus  towards  the  liver.  Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  of  this  opinion, 
M.  Sappey  always  remained  sceptical  with  respect  to  its  correctness ;  and  two 
cases  which  have  recently  come  under  his  notice,  and  which  are  the  occasion  of  this 
paper,  enabled  him  to  demonstrate  that  his  doubts  were  correct.  The  body  of  a  man  of 
about  forty  was  brought  for  dissection,  exhibiting  cirrhosis  of  the  liver ;  and  a  vein  of 
the  size  of  the  little  finger  passed  through  the  thickness  of  the  suspensory  ligament, 
from  the  left  extremity  of  the  sinus  of  the  vena  porta}  towards  the  umbilicus,  where  it 
anastomosed  with  the  epigastric  arteries,  which  were  themselves  much  dilated.  On 
examining  the  suspensory  ligament,  it  was  found  that  the  cord  of  the  umbilical  vein 
coursed  along  in  the  substance  of  its  free  border,  presenting  its  ordinary  dimension, 
situation,  and  direction,  and  exhibiting  the  reality  of  the  obliteration  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner.  The  second  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Trou.sseau,  in  the 
person  of  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  suffering  from  cirrhosis.  A  continuous  murmur  was 
heard  through  the  stethoscope  placed  on  the  abdomen  ;  and  this  was  found  after  death 
to  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  a  voluminous  vein  extending  from  the  sinus  of  the 
vena  portae  to  the  umbilicns,  where  it  ramified  and  anastomosed  with  the  epigastric 
veins,  which  seemed  like  its  continuation.  In  the  substance  of  the  free  edge  of  the 
suspensory  ligament,  the  obliterated  umbilical  vein  was  found,  differing  in  nowise  from 
its  normal  state.  Since  the  paper  was  read  at  the  Academy,  its  author  has  met  with 
three  other  cases  exhibiting  the  same  facts.  Thus  the  communication  between  the 
sinus  of  the  vena  portfe  and  the  epigastric  veins  was  established  by  a  vein  which 
accompanies  the  cord  of  the  umbilical  vein  having  undergone  enlargement,  and  not  by 
means  of  the  persistent  umbilical  vein.  That  this  disposition  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  observers,  being  so  persuaded  that  they  had  to 
do  with  a  persistent  umbilical,  have  never  made  any  search  for  its  obliterated  cord, 
M.  Sappey  suras  up  his  paper  with  the  following  conclusions : 

"1.  That  there  is  no  well  authenticated  fact  of  the  persistence  of  the  umbilical  vein  m  the 
adult,  and  all  the  cases  which  have  been  regarded  as  exemplifying  such  persistence  should 
be  considered  as  so  many  instances  of  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  one  of  the  small  veins 
traversing  the  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  liver.  2.  That  this  veinule,  by  becoming  thus 
hypertrophied  and  dilated,  gives  rise  to  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  veins  with 
which  it  an.astomoses,  and  thus  becomes  the  point  of  departure  of  a  great  derivative  channel 
extending  from  the  sinus  of  the  vena  portae  to  the  principsil  vein  of  the  lower  extremity 
3.  That  this  derivative  channel  is  traversed  by  the  blood  in  the  direction  from  above  down- 
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■wards,  and  not  from  below  npwards,  as  has  been  generally  believed.  4.  That  it  may  some- 
times implicate  the  sub-aponeurotic  veins,  and  sometimes  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the 
abdomen.  In  the  first  case  neither  varices  nor  varicose  tumours  are  developed  along  its 
course,  while  in  the  second  case  one  or  more  of  these  tumours  are  almost  always  produced. 

5.  The  venous  current  directed  from  the  liver  towards  the  femoral  vein  gives  rise  to  a 
fremissmnent  perceptible   to   the  hand,  and  to  a  continuous  murmur  audible  by  the  ear. 

6.  Tiiat  the  existence  of  this  current  may  be  considered,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  as  a 
symptom  of  cirrhosis ;  and  that  this  symptom,  while  it  indicates  an  old  and  incurable 
cirrhosis,  must  yet  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  sign,  seeing  that  it  removes  the  fear  of  the 
occurrence  of  an  abdominal  dropsy."  (pp.  277-8.) 

The  memoir  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  report  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Eobin,*  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical 
vein.  In  this  he  thoroughly  goes  into  the  entire  subject,  describing  the  normal  condition 
of  the  anastomoses  of  the  vena  portse  with  those  veins  the  dilatation  of  which  leads  to 
a  pathological  collateral  circulation,  critically  examining  the  value  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  supposed  to  prove  the  umbilical  vein  to  be  the  channel  establishing  his 
collateral  circulation,  and  describing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
blood  through  the  dilated  vessels.  He  reproaches  former  observers  with  the  careless 
inexactitude  of  their  statements,  and  fully  endorees  M.  Sappey's  statements.  We  regret 
that  our  space  will  not  admit  of  giving  an  analysis  of  this  report,  which  is  itself  really 
a  very  valuable  memoir. 

X.  On  Hypertrophic  Elongation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  in  Affections  known  as  Descent 
or  Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus  ;  and  on  their  Treatment  hy  partial  or  entire  Amputation 
of  the  Cervix.  By  M.  Huguikk. — This,  although  the  longest  memoir  in  the  volume 
before  us,  will  not  demand  much  space  at  our  hands,  as  tjie  gist  of  the  paper  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  The  author  maintains,  that  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases  of 
the  so-called  prolapsus  uteri,  the  pathological  condition  really  is  an  elongated  and 
hypertrophied  state  of  the  cervix  uteri.  With  the  usual  bias  of  supposed  discoverers, 
he  is  not  content  with  the  admission  that  such  elongation  may  sometimes  exist,  but 
maintains  that  it  is  the  general  rule,  and  that  the  remedy  almost  always  should  consist 
in  partial  or  general  amputation.  At  the  discussion  which  ensued  on  the  reading  of 
the  paper  at  the  Academy,!  the  onesidedness  of  the  author's  views  and  the  dangerous 
character  of  his  therapeutical  procedures  were  well  exposed  by  M.  Depaul. 


Review  VIII. 

A  Book  about  Doctors.     By  J.  Cordy  Jeaffreson,  Author  of  "  Novels  and  Novelists," 
"Crewe  Rise,"  &c.  &c.     2  vols. — London.     1860. 

Modern  Literature  seems  to  be  peculiarly  fertile  in  the  production  of  heterogeneous 
compounds.  Such  things  are  undoubtedly  one  of  the  requirements  of  our  present 
social  condition  ;  and  in  the  market  of  Itterm  humaniores,  as  in  that  of  corn  and  other 
necessaries  of  life,  the  supply  is  generally  equal  to  the  demand.  Mr.  Cordy  Jeaflfreson, 
in  the  volumes  before  us,  has  achieved  that  which  places  him  strictly  within  the  limits  of 
la  mode.  With  a  measure  of  Dr.  Doran's  erudition,  and  a  yet  larger  measure  of  his 
flippancy,  he  has  given  us  a  very  readable  book,  replete  with  anecdotes  of  "  men  and 
niannons,"  doctors,  qnacks,  old  women,  and — we  know  not  what  besides.  In  nothing, 
indeed,  does  he  so  much  resemble  the  learned  author  of  '  Monarchs  Retired  from  Busi- 
ness,' as  in  the  occasional  eft'ort  to  engraft  one  story  upon  another,  the  connexion 
between  the  two  being  frequently  anything  but  obvious.     An  unnecessary   relation 

*  Bulletin  de  TAcadfiinie,  tome  xxlv.  pp.  943—994. 
t  Ibid,  tome  iilT.  p.  672,  && 
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serves  but  to  introduce  a  more  unnecessary  one ;  and  "  this  reminds  one  of  another 
story,"  <fec.,  of  the  author,  does  not  meet  and  satisfy  the  "  where  on  earth  are  we  going 
now?"  of  the  reader.  Many  of  the  anecdotes  iiero  collected  are  well  known  and 
authenticated  ;  they  have  long  been  a  sort  of  stock-in-trade  with  the  medical  annalist. 
Others  are  quite  new  to  us,  and  constitute  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  worn-out  records  of 
Abernethyan  roughness. 

We  offer  no  apology  for  giving  to  the  profession  a  hurried  glance  of  the  varied  field 
which  Mr.  JeafFreson  has  mapped  out  for  us ;  for  we  are  certain  that  an  occasional 
retrospect  into  the  manners  and  customs,  and  lives  and  experiences,  of  those  from  whom 
we  have  received  our  ^sculapian  mantle,  must  be  as  serviceable  to  us  as  the  most  recent 
discoveries  of  the  chemist  or  the  physiologist. 

Who  does  not  know  of  the  now  exploded  badge  of  office — the  physician's  "  gold- 
headed  cane?"  Wo  are  familiarized  by  Hogarth  and  others  with  the  later  development 
of  the  rabclos,  the  fasces  of  the  Roman  lietors,  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  the  wand  of 
.^culapius,  the  rods  of  Moses  and  the  contending  sorcerers,  "  the  stick,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Egyptian  proverb,  "  came  down  from  heaven."  And  we  still  see  statfs  or 
sticks  in  the  hands  of  our  sheriffs  and  constables,  and  gold-headed  canes  in  those  of 
well-fed  flunkies  in  May-fair.  But,  alas  for  our  professional  dignity  !  with  the  shoe-, 
buckles,  and  the  breeches,  and  the  periwig,  and  the  cocked  hat,  is  gone  that  most 
imposing  of  oflicial  insignia  without  which  no  physician  would  formerly  have  paid  a 
visit  to  his  patient.  We  can  but  invite  those  who  have  an  objective  curiosity  to  Pall' 
Mall,  where,  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  they  may  feast  their  eyes  upon  the 
magic  wand  successively  borne  by  Radcliffe,  Mead,  Askew,  Pitcairn,  and  Baillie. 

"  In  one  respect  (says  Mr.  Jeaffi'eson)  it  deviated  from  the  physician's  cane  proper.  It  has 
a  cross-bar,  almost  like  a  crook,  whereas  a  physician's  wand  ouglit  to  have  a  knob  at  the  top. 
This  knob  in  olden  time  was  hollow,  and  contained  a  vinaigrette,  which  the  man  of  science 
always  held  to  his  nose  when  he  approached  a  sick  person,  so  that  its  fumes  might  protect 
him  from  the  noxious  exhalations  of  his  patient."     (vol.  i.  p.  3.) 

It  was  not  at  that  time  known,  for  science  had  not  then  revealed,  that  deodorants 
and  disinfectants  are  not  synonymous,  and  that  a  morsel  of  charcoal  would  have  been 
more  efficient  than  the  elegant  bouquet  of  aromatic  vinegar.  Perhaps  the  abolition  of 
the  ancient  custom  of  sprinkling  herbs  before  criminals  during  their  trial  has  but  arisen 
from  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  the  disinfecting  power  of  chlorine  and  charcoal ; 
and  to  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  absence  of  the  imposing  nosegays  once  car- 
ried by  the  sheriffs'  chaplains  during  their  official  duties.  The  physician's  wand,  however, 
and  his  vinaigrette  have  quite  disappeared,  and  the  pompousness  of  the  last  century  has 
yielded  to  the  active  and  business-like  attitude  of  the  modern  practitioner.  But  the 
"  particoloured  pole"  of  the  barber  still  remains  amongst  us,  and  suggests  the  inquiry  of 
its  former  connexion  with  the  ars  medica,  or  rather  with  the  ars  chirurgica.  In  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1797,  Lord  Thurlow  remarks : 

"By  a  statute,  still  in  force,  tlie  barbers  and  surgeons  were  each  to  use  a  pole.  The  barbers 
were  to  have  theirs  blue  and  white,  striped  with  no  other  a[)pendage;  but  the  surgeons', 
which  wa^  the  same  in  other  respects,  was  likely  to  liave  a  gallipot  and  a  red  ra;r,  to  denote 
the  particular  nature  of  their  vocation."  "  But  (says  Mr.  JeafFceson)  the  reason  why  the  sur- 
geon'spole  was  adorned  witli  both  blue  and  red,  seems  to  liave  escaped  the  Chancellor.  The 
fact  is,  the  chirurgic.vl  pole,  properly  tricked,  ought  to  have  a  line  of  blue  paint,  another  of 
red,  and  a  third  of  wliite,  winding  round  its  leni^th  in  a  regular  serpentine  progression — the 
blue  representing  the  venous  blood,  the  more  brilliant  coloured  the  arterial,  and  the  white 
thread  being  symbolic  of  the  bandage  used  in  tying  up  the  arm  after  withdrawing  the  ligature. 
The  stick  itself  is  a  sign  that  the  operator  possesses  a  stout  staff  for  his  patients  to  hold,  con- 
tinually tightening  and  relaxing  their  grasp  during  the  operation — :icoelerating  the  flow  of  the 
blood  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  arm.  The  phlebotouiist's  staff  is  of  great  antiquity.  It 
is  to  be  found  amongst  his  properties,  in  an  illuminated  inissal  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
in  an  engraving  of  the  '  Oomenii  Orbis  Pictus.' " 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  the  operation  of  phlebotomy,  by  which  thousands  hava 
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been  hurried  out  of  life,  is  now  all  but  abolished.  Many  of  the  idle  and  wonld-bc  wise 
nobility  and  clergy  are  still  given  to  make  themselves  prominent  in  the  establishment  of 
mesmerio  or  homoeopathic  institutions  ;  but  they  are  not  so  officious  as  was  Lord  Rad- 
nor, in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  who  pulled  out  a  lancet  which  he  habitually  car- 
ried, and  bled  Lord  Chesterfield  before  they  proceeded  together  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  latter  was  so  impressed  with  the  surgical  skill  of  the  noble  operator,  that  ho  was 
awed  into  giving  him  his  vote  on  an  important  division  which  took  place  that  night  in 
the  Upper  Parliament. 

"  Steele  tells  of  a  phlebotomist  who  advertised,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  bleed  at  'three- 
pence per  head.'  Trade  competition,  however,  has  induced  practitioners  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration even  without  'the  threepence.'  In  the  Stamford  Mercury  for  March  28th,  1716,  the 
following  announcement  was  made  :-•-'■  Whereas  the  majority  of  apothecaries  in  Boston  have 
agreed  to  pull  down  the  price  of  bleeding  to  sixpence,  let  these  certifie  that  Mr.  Clarke,  apo- 
thecary, will  bleed  anybody  at  his  shop  gratia.''  " 

Possibly,  suggests  our  author,  in  ancient  times  the  physician's  cane  and  the  surgeon's 
club  were  used  more  actively,  for  bodily  ailments,  as  well  as  moral  failings  and  social 
delinquencies. 

"  This  process,  Antonius  Musa  employed  to  cure  Octavius  Augustus  of  sciatica.  Thomas 
Campanella  believed  that  it  had  the  same  effect  as  coUicynth  administered  internally.  Galen 
recommended  it  as  a  means  of  fattening  people.  Gordonius  prescribed  it  in  certain  cases  of 
nervous  irritability.     '  Si  sit  juvenis,  et  non  vult  obedire,  fliigelletur  frequenter  et  fortiter.' " 

And  we  are  ourselves  sure  that  nothing  would  be  so  generally  cfTcctive  in  the  treatment 
of  the  hysterics  of  false  introverting  pieiism  and  drawing-room  indolence. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  physician's  cane  was  his  wig.  It  is  not  with  any  malicious 
intent  or  desire  for  libellous  application  that  we  remind  our  readers  of  a  saying  that 
"  Wigs  were  made  to  protect  obstinate  old  heads  from  the  rays  of  truth."  But  surely 
it  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  working  practitioner  that  the  present  requirements  of  fashion, 
imperious  and  exacting  as  they  are,  do  not  necessitate  a  return  to  these  odious  encum- 
brances. Official  dignity,  indeed,  still  needs  their  retention  in  our  courts  of  law  ;  but 
we  have  frequently  been  amused  in  hot  summer  days  by  observing  the  manner  in  which 
barristers  are  driven  to  resent  the  artificial  pressure  of  their  bristling  skull-caps.  Here 
is  a  unique  picture  of  the  physician  of  the  last  century  : — 

"  Each  son  of  Sol,  to  make  him  look  more  big. 

Had  on  a  large,  grave,  decent,  three-tailed  wig ; 

His  clothes  full-trimmed,  with  buttonholes  behind, 

Stiff  were  the  skirts,  with  buckram  stoutly  lined ; 

The  cloth  cut-velvet,  or  more  reverend  black. 

Full-made,  and  powder'd  half-way  down  his  back ; 

Large  decent  cutfs,  which  near  the  ground  did  reach, 

Witli  half-a-dozen  buttons  fixed  on  each. 

Grave  were  their  faces — fixed  in  solemn  state. 

These  men  struck  awe;  their  cliildren  carried  weight. 

In  rev'rend  wigs  old  heads  young  shoulders  bore, 
And  twenty-five  or  thirty  seemed  threescore.'' 

It  appears  that  the  last  of  physicians  who  adhered  with  punctilious  strictness  to  the 
elaborate  costume  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  Dr.  Henry  Revell  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
medical  attendants  of  George  III.  in  his  long  and  melancholy  affliction.  Dr.  Reynolds 
was  "  the  Brummel  of  the  Faculty."  His  very  grave-clothes  were  fashionably  made, 
and  his  epitaph  records  : 

"Here  well-dressed  Reynolds  lies, 
As  great  a  beau  as  ever; 
We  may  perhaps  see  one  as  wise, 

But  sure  a  smarter  never.!' 

*• 
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We  ave  now  introduced  to  some  of  the  early  English  physicians,  and  first  to  Dr.  Jolin 
Phreasand  Dr.  Thomas  Liiiacre.  The  former  received  from  Pope  Paid  II.  "  the  fatal 
gift"  of  an  English  bishopric,  for  his  translation  of '  Diodorus  Sicnlus.'  "  A  disappointed 
candidate  for  the  same  preferment  is  said  to  liave  poisoned  him  before  the  day  appointed 
for  his  consecration."  The  latter,  in  conjunction  with  others,  obtained  from  Henry  VIII. 
the  grant  of  letters  patent  establishing  the  College  of  Physicians,  lie  also  had  an 
ecclesiastical  tendency,  and  assumed  the  sacerdotal  garb  five  years  before  his  death  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  marvellously  impressed  with  tiic  contrast  between  Christianity 
88  propounded  in  tiie  New  Testament  and  practised  in  the  world.  In  the  generations 
following,  wo  have  successively.  Dr.  John  Kaye  (or  Key,  or  Cains),  Sir  Jolm  Mayerne, 
Harvey,  and  Bulleyn.  The  brief  inscription  "  Fui  Cains  "  is  upon  the  tomb  of  the  former 
in  the  chapel  of  the  college  hearing  that  name  at  Cambridge.  Mayerne  was  a  teriible 
administrator  of  mercur\',  and  gave  calomel  in  scruple  doses.  lie  had  a  famous  "  gout- 
powder,"  whose  chief  ingredient  was  "raspings  of  a  human  skull  nnburied."  Ue  had  an 
efl'icacious  "  balsam  of  bats,"  with  which  he  anointed  hypochondriacs;  and  he  was  a 
believer  in  "  the  efficacy  of  amulets  and  charms."  The  great  discoverer  of  the  circula- 
tion of  that  blood  which  phlebotomists  have  so  lavishly  shed,  is  described  by  Aubrey  as 
wearing  a  dagger,  and  being  "very  cholerique."  "He  rode  on  horseback,  with  a  foot- 
cloath  to  visit  his  patients,  his  man  following  on  foot,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  was  very 
decent^  now  quite  discontinued."  Of  the  physicians  of  the  Elizabethan  era  we  are  most 
largely  familiarized  with  Dr.  Wm.  Bulleyn,  an  "interesting  and  sagacious"  practitioner. 
Like  the  famous  Dr.  Butts  (mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  Henry  VIII),  Cains,  and 
Wm.  Butler,  he  was  from  the  eastern  counties.  Bnlleyn  was  proud  of  that  littoral  which 
is  washed  by  the  German  Sea,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire  herbs 
he  had  the  highest  estimation.  Such  hops  and  such  peas  as  there  vegetated  were  not 
to  be  found,  he  said,  in  any  other  locality.  The  parsnips,  carrots,  and  radishes  of  the 
London  market,  as  compared  with  those  of  Suffolk,  were  "  more  plentiful  than  profytable." 
This  was  the  age  of  unlimited  faith  in  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  plants.  "Figges  (says  the 
doctor)  be  good  against  melancholy  and  the  falling  evil,  to  be  eaten.  Figges,  nuts,  and 
herb-grace  do  make  a  sufficient  medicine  against  poison  or  the  pestilence.  Figges  make 
a  good  gargarism  to  cleanse  the  throates."  Equally  comprehensive  virtues  were  attri- 
buted to  spinach  by  Lemery,  physician  to  Louis  XIV.  It  "stops  coughing,  allays  the 
sharp  humours  of  the  breast,  and  keeps  the  body  open."  Bulleyn,  like  most  of  the 
doctors  of  that  day,  grew  his  own  herbs  in  his  own  garden.  "  Hence  (says  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
son)  we  may  here  see  the  origin  of  the  old  nursery  tradition  of  little  babies  being  brought 
by  the  doctor  from  the  parsley-bed."  Nor  the  skill  nor  the  herbs  of  Dr.  Bulleyn  pro- 
tected him  from  the  sting  of  man's  ingratitude. 

"  With  daisy-tea — or  lellis-tea — (he  records)  I,  Bulleyn,  did  recover  one  Belliser,  not  onely 
from  a  spice  of  the  palsie,  but  also  from  the  quartan.  And  afterwards  the  same  Belliser,  more 
unnatural  than  a  viper,  souglit  divers  ways  to  liave  niurtliered  me,  taking  part  against  me 
with  my  mortal  enemies,  accompanied  with  bloudy  ruffins,  for  that  bloudy  purpose." 

Bulleyn  was  what  may  be  termed  an  heroic  practitioner,  and  he  inculcated  boldness 
with  the  sister  art  of  surgery.  "  Soft  chirurgians  (he  writes)  make  foni  sores."  In 
dressing  wounds  he  advises,  on  the  part  of  the  dresser,  "a  gladsome  countenance," 
because  "  the  paciente  should  not  be  greatly  troubled."  Some  of  Dr.  Bulleyn's  recipes 
are  very  mirth-stirring.     Here  is  a  marvellous  embrocation  : 

"  An  Embrocation.— An  embrocation  is  made  after  this  manner :  5  Of  a  decoction  of 
mallowes,  vyolets,  barly,  quince  seed,  lettice  leave^^,  one  pint;  of  barley-meale,  two  ounces;  of 
oyle  of  vyolets  and  roses,  of  each  an  ounce  and  half;  of  butter,  one  ounce;  and  then  seeth 
them  aU  tofretlier  till  tl.ey  belike  a broatlie,  putting  thereto,  at  the  ende,  tbure  volkes  of  egges ; 
and  the  manner  of  applying  them  is  with  pyeces  of  cloth  dipped  in  the  aforesaid  decoction, 
being  actually  hoate." 

We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  "  A  Good  Emplaster,"  nor  with  an  "  Electuarium 
de  Gemmis,"  which  "kings  and  noblemen  have  used  for  their  comfort.     It  causeth  them 
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to  be  bold-spirited,  the  body  to  smell  well,  and  ingendereth  to  the  face  good  coloure." 
Amusing  as  are  these  prescriptions,  we  think  they  hardly  equal  a  famous  recipe  of  an 
earlier  date  (Henry  VIII.)  which  we  remember  to  have  somewhere  met  with  : 

"  A  goode  medicine  fi)r  weakiiesse  or  consumption :  Take  a  pig  of  nine  days  olde,  and  slaye 
him,  and  quarter  him,  and  put  him  in  a  skillat  with  a  handful!  of  spearmint  and  a  liandfull  of 
red  fennell,  &c,  and  nine  dates  cleaned,  and  a  handful!  of  great  raisins,  and  i)icke  out  the 
stones,  and  two  stickes  of  good  cinnaraone,  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  distill  it  with  a  softo  fire, 
and  put  it  in  a  glass,  and  set  it  in  the  sun  nine  days,  and  drink  nine  spoonfuUs  of  it  when  you 
list." 

Observe  the  faithful  adherence  to  the  number  of  the  Muses.  But  the  best  of  Bulleyn's 
receipts  is  one  in  which  he  prescribed  "  a  smal  yong  mouse,  rosted."  "  Snayles  (he 
affirms  also)  broken  from  the  shells  and  sodden  in  whyte  wyne,  with  oyle  and  suger, 
are  very  holsome."  Mr.  Jeaffreson  adds,  that  only  very  recently  has  a  belief  in  snail- 
virtue  been  banished  from  the  Suffolk  mind.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  these  herbal- 
ist physicians  would  resent  the  treatment  of  modern  times,  and  pronounce  as  heretical 
those  who  inonlcated  such  a  doctrine  as  tliat  of  Dumoulin,  who  said,  "  I  have  behind  me 
two  great  physicians.  Regimen  and  River  Water."  It  was  in  much  the  same  spirit  that 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  defined  health  to  be  "great  temperance,  open  air,  easy  labour,  little 
care ;"  and  that  Lady  Wortley  Montag\ie  (who  slapped  Pope  in  the  face),  has  recorded, 
that,  "air,  exorcise,  and  company  are  the  best  medicine;  and  physic  and  retirement 
good  for  nothing  but  to  break  hearts  and  destroy  constitutions."  "  William  Bulleya 
died  in  London,  on  the  Tth  of  January,  1570.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  the  same  tomb  wherein  his  brother  Richard  had  been  laid  thir- 
teen years  before,  and  wherein  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  was  interred  eleven  years 
later."*   (vol.  i.  p.  42.) 

It  is  but  little  space  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  devotes  to  that  most  accom])lished  physician 
and  writer,  the  author  of  the  "  Religio  Medici,"  whom  Coleridge  speaks  of  as  "a  fine 
mixture  of  humorist,  genius,  and  pedant."  We  confess  to  a  weakness  for  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  his  unorthodox  (as  some  would  have  it)  erudition ;  and  we  never  think  of 
liira  without  calling  to  mind  that  beautiful  saying  of  his :  "  Sleep  is  Death's  younger 
brother,  and  so  like  him  that  I  never  dare  trust  him  without  my  prayers."  lie,  too, 
settled  in  the  eastern  counties,  at  Norwich,  marrying  a  rich  and  beautiful  lady  of  that 
county.  Dr.  Browne  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  when 
he  visited  Norwich,  in  1671.  We  beg  those  who  call  in  question  Sir  Thomas  Browne's 
orthodoxy,  to  remember  that  he  was  an  accomplished  physician,  an  elegant  scholar,  a 
Christian  gentleman,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  "  his  suave  and  unobtru- 
sive manner  secured  him  many  friends,  and  his  philosophic  moderation  of  temper  saved 
him  from  ever  making  an  enemy." 

"  Had  it  been  my  province"  (says  a  Norfolk  rector)  "  to  preach  his  funeral  sermon,  I  would 
have  taken  my  text  from  an  uncannonical  book,  I  mean  that  of  Syracides,  or  Jesus,  llie  son  of 
Syrac!),  ooinnionly  called  Ecclesiasticus,  whioli  in  the  38th  ch.  and  1st  verse,  halli  these 
words:  "  Honour  a  pfiysioian  with  the  honour  due  unto  him,  for  the  uses  which  you  may 
have  of  him,  f(jr  tlie  Lord  hath  created  him ;  for  of  the  Most  High  cometli  healing,  and  he 
shall  receive  honour  of  the  king'  (as  ours  did  that  of  knighthood  from  the  present  king  when 
he  was  in  this  city).    '  The  skill  of  the  physician  shalljift  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of 

•  We  must  give  Bulleyn's  unique  and  excellent  rules  for  an  apothecary's  life  and  conduct: 

"  The  Apotioarye.  1.— Must  tyrst  serve  God,  foresoe  tlie  end,  be  elenly,  pity  tlie  poore.  2.  Must  liot  bo  suborned 
for  money  to  hurt  mankynde.  8.  Ills  place  of  dwelUn.s:  and  shop  to  be  clenly  to  please  the  sences  withal.  4.  His 
Rarden  must  be  at  hand,  with  plenty  of  herbes,  seedes,  and  rootes.  5.  To  sow,  set,  plant,  ^ther,  preserve,  and  kepo 
them  in  duo  tyme.  6.  To  read  Dioscorides,  to  know  the  natures  of  plants  and  herbes.  7.  To  invent  medicines,  to 
choose  by  colonre,  tast,  odour,  fi^'ure,  &c.  3.  To  have  liis  niorters,  stilles,  pottos,  filters,  glasses,  boxes,  cleane  and 
flweete.  9.  To  have  charcoles  at  hand,  to  make  decoctions,  Hyrups,  «fec.  10.  To  kepe  his  cleane  ware  closse,  and  cast 
away  the  bajisrage.  11.  To  have  two  places  in  his  shop — one  most  cloane  for  the  phisik,  and  a  b.^ser  place  for  th© 
chiruruio  stuff.  12.  That  he  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  phy.-iici.an's  bill  (t.  «.,  prescription),  and  kepe  it  for  his 
own  dischar{<e.  J3.  That  he  neither  buy  nor  sel  rotten  druyges.  14.  That  he  peruse  often  his  wares,  that  they  corrupt 
not  15.  Th.at  he  put  not  in  guUi  pro  quo  (I.  e.,  ^««  one  irigridient  in  the  place  of  another  wfien  dUpeimirig  aphy^ 
Hcian's prcHcripHon)  without  adv'ysement.  16.  That  he  may  open  wel  a  vein  for  to  helpe  pleuresy.  17.  That  h« 
meddle  only  in  his  vocation.  18.  'That  lie  delyte  to  rede  Nieolaus  Myrepu.s,  Valerius  Conius,  Johannes  Plueaton, 
tbe  Lublk,  Ac.  19.  That  he  do  remember  his  office  is  only  to  be  yo  phisician's  cooke.  20.  That  he  use  true  measure 
and  waight.  21.  To  remember  his  end,  and  the  judgment  of  (rod  :  and  thus  I  do  commend  him  to  God,  if  ho  be  not 
covetuK  or  crafty,  seeking  his  own  lucre  before  other  men's  help, succour,  and  comforte." 
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great  men  shall  he  bo  in  admiration;'  so  was  this  worthy  person  by  the  greatest  men  of  this 
nation  that  ever  came  into  this  coimtry,  by  whom  also  he  was  frequenlly  and  personally 

visited."* 

The  "  Religio  Medici"  met  with  severe  but  feeble  criticism  from  a  cotemporar)'  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne — the  pedantic  Kenelm  Digby — who,  not  confining  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  was  before  the  world  as  "  courtier,  cook,  lover,  warrior,  alclieniist, 
political  intriguer,  and  man  of  letters."  Some  of  his  culinary  recipes  are  worthy  of 
Soyer,  and  his  eulogistic  epitaph  such  as  Sir  Kenelm  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
inscribed  upon  his  own  tomb  : 

"  Tinder  this  tomb  the  matchless  Digby  lies — 
Digby  the  great,  the  valiant,  and  the  wise  ; 
Tliis  age's  wonder  for  his  noble  parts. 
Skilled  in  six  tongues,  and  learned  in  all  the  arts. 
Born  on  the  day  he  died — the  Eleventh  of  June — 
And  that  day  bravely  fought  at  Scanderoon. 
It's  rare  that  one  and  the  same  (biy  should  be 
His  day  of  birtli,  and  death,  and  victory." 

"  The  lives  of  three  physicians  (says  our  author) — Sydenham,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Heber- 
den — completely  bridge  over  the  uncertain  period  between  old  empiricism  and  modern  sci- 
ence. The  son  of  a  wealthy  Dorsetshire  squire,  Sydenham  was  born  in  1624,  and  received 
the  most  important  part  of  his  education  in  the  University  of  Oxford." 

He  had  previously  graduated  in  medicine  at  Cambridge,  and  studied  at  Montpclier. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  this  illustrious  individual  had  unusual  confidence  in  the  curative 
powers  of  his  profession  ;  indeed  it  may  be  stated  that  "  ho  was  a  man  of  many  doubts," 
harassed  by  perplexity  and  undue  deliberation.  "  It  was  he  who  replied  to  Sir  Richard 
Blakcmore's  inquiry  after  the  best  course  of  stu<ly  for  a  medical  student  to  pursue — 
'Read  'Don  Quixote  :'  it  is  a  very  good  book — I  read  it  still.'  "  Sydenham,  wlio  was  a 
martyr  to  tlie  gout,  died  at  his  house  in  Pali  Mall,  on  the  29th  of  December,  1689.  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow,  in  a  book  published  by  him  some  twenty  years  since,  and  entitled 
'.Physic  and  Physicians '  (and  upon  which  Mr.  Joaffrcson  has  drawn  somewhat  largely), 
has  given  an  interesting  picture  of  this  physician's  suflFerings. 

William  Ileberden  was  born  in  IVIO,  receiving  his  education  and  graduating  at  Cam- 
bridge. After  practising  for  thirty  years  in  London  with  great  success,  he  retired  to 
"Windsor,  where  he  died  in  1801.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that  the  'Transactions  of 
the  College  of  Physicians'  was  commenced,  to  the  first  volume  of  which  he  contributed 
many  valuable  papers.  In  1782  he  wrote  his  'Commentaries,'  which  were  published 
after  his  death.  Their  elegant  Latinity  attests  the  scholarship  of  this  accomplished 
man.f 

Sir  Ilans  Sloane  now  comes  upon  the  scene.  London,  Paris,  and  Montpelier  alike 
contributed  their  quota  to  his  medical  education.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Syden- 
ham. In  September,  1687,  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  physician  to  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Albemarle.  The  duke  died  in  two  years,  and  Sloane  returned  with  the 
widowed  duchess  to  England,  settling  down  to  London  practice.  In  the  person  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  was  initiated  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy  in  the  medical  profession.  "  Upon 
his  death,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1753,  his  museum  and  library  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  nation  for  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  our 
British  Museum." 

We  next  allude  to  Garth,  not  because  he  had  anything  to  recommend  him  as  a  phy- 
sician, but  because  he  was  a  rollicking,  witty  bon-vivant,  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift, 
and  an  unmistakeable  politician  of  the  Whig  school.  To  him  Dryden  owed  an  honourable 
interment;  for  "when  the  great  poet  died,  Garth  caused  his  body  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  (then  situate  in  Warwick-lane),  and  started  a  public  subscription 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funeral."  "  Even  in  our  ashes  live  our  wonted  fires,"  says 
the  poet ;  a  truth   verified  in  the  death   of  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  for  he  was  unable  to 

*  Minutes  for  the  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  by  the  Rev.  John  Whitefoot,  SIA.,  Bector  of  Helghsm. 
t  See  Memoir  prefixed  to  Commentaries. 
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restrain  his  characteristic  levity  in  the  most  solemn  season  allotted  to  mortality.  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  he  to  the  crowd  of  weeping  friends  who  stood  around  his  dying  bod,  "I 
wish  the  ceremony  of  death  was  over."  Yet  Pope  wrote  of  Lira  afterwards  :  "  If  eVer 
there  was  a  good  Christian,  without  knowing  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth." 

Jolian  Kadcliffe,  M.D.,  hnjus  CoUegii  quondam  socius  (as  it  is  recorded  on  the  stained 
glass  window  which  he  presented  to  University  Colkge),  is  intimately  connected  in  our 
minds  with  the  City  of  Oxford.  He  is  represented  by  his  biograpliers  as  "having 
recommended  himself  more  by  ready  wit  and  vivacity  than  by  any  extraordinary  acqui- 
sitions in  learning."  In  1084  he  took  a  house  in  Bow-street,  Covent-garden,  and  within 
twelve  months  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  The  suaviter  in  riioilo  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  ingredients  of  his  social  character ;  and  though  attrac- 
tive to  those  whom  he  liked,  and  who  paid  court  to  him,  he  made  many  and  great 
enemies  by  an  injudicious  and  uncalled-for  severity  to  his  professional  equals  and  infe- 
riors.* It  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  Mead  and  others  that  Radcliffe  was  unusually  gifted  in  the 
prognosis  of  disease.  To  this  may  be  attributed  his  great  success;  for,  like  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  he  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  scc{)tical  as  to  the  remedial  powers  of  medi- 
cine. 

"  When  a  young  practitioner,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  (in  language  which  was  almost 
endorsed  by  a  celebrated  physician  and  [ihysiologist  wlio  has  so  recently  been  removed  from 
us),  '  I  possessed  twenty  remedies  for  every  disease  ;  and  at  the  close  of  my  career  I  find  twenty 
diseases  for  which  I  liave  not  one  remedy." 

That  virtue,  or  rather  that  habit,  which  is  declared  to  yield  precedence  but  to  godli- 
ness, together  with  pure  air,  and  a  wholesome  diet,  were  the  resources  upon  which  he 
relied  most  largely.  The  very  powcrlessness  of  the  lower  orders  to  obtain  these  things 
in  over-populated  cities,  and  under  the  high  pressure  exactions  of  modern  civilization, 
peoples  our  hospitals  with  diseases,  and  crowds  our  lazar-houses  with  death.  Radcliffe 
had  a  contempt  which  he  could  not  conceal  for  every  ailment  which  savoured  of  the 
fanciful,  the  hysterical,  or  the  hypochondriacal.  He  could  not  have  lived  in  our  Bel- 
gravia,  or  driven  his  chariot  within  the  precincts  of  St.  James's.  The  Princess  Anne  of 
Denmark,  to  whom  he  had  been  medical  adviser  for  some  years,  was  at  last  necessitated 
to  supplant  him  by  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Gibbons.  The  royal  patient  had  summoned 
the  disloyal  physician.  Bacchus  suggested  delay,  poured  out  a  fresh  beaker  of  claret, 
and  bade  his  now  vivacious  disciple  leave  the  princess  and  her  "blue  devils"  till  the 
morning.  "Tell  her  Iloyal  Highness,"  exclaimed  the  doctor  to  the  messenger,  "that 
her  distemper  is  nothing  bnt  the  vapours.  She's  in  as  good  a  state  of  health  as  any 
woman  breathing — only  she  can't  make  up  her  mind  to  believe  it."  The  royal  lady  did 
not  forgive  this  imputation  of  the  "vapours;"  nor  was  the  physician  (who  was  turned 
away  from  the  palace  on  presenting  himself  the  next  morning)  more  charitable  towards 
his  successful  rival,  when  he  indidged  in  the  most  unwarrantable  sarcasm,  by  saying: 
"Nurse  Gibbons  has  gotten  a  new  nursery — Nurse  Gibbons  was  fit  only  to  look  after  a 
woman  who  merely  fancied  herself  ill."  Yet  Radcliffc's  great  success  was  not  in  the 
least  diminished  by  his  indulgence  in  these  indecent  outbreaks  from  the  conventional 
restraints  of  temper  and  propriety.  His  fees  were  very  large — large  enough  to  justify 
his  accepting  (had  he  so  chosen)  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy  by  the  king.  It  can  hardly 
be  said  such  an  act  of  royal  condescension  was  merited,  for  his  Majesty  could  not  but  be 
displeased  at  the  coarseness  which  led  Radcliffe  to  say,  after  examining  the  royal  and 
dropsical  ankles,  "  I  would  not  have  your  Majestj^'s  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms."  Rad- 
cliffe never  married.  He  was  too  fond  of  satirizing  the  sex.  He  told  ladies  in  general 
that  there  should  be  an  act  of  parliament  to  enable  nurses  to  have  the  sole  medical 
charge  of  women  ;  and  he  told  one  in  particular,  who  had  complained  to  him  of  a  ner- 

*  A  rather  unscrupulous  cotemporary  of  Kadcliffe — Dr.  Hannes,  who  at  one  time  had  quite  the  run  of  the  town,  and 
excited  the  former's  jealousy — was  incessantly  at  feud  with  the  Oxford  celebrity.  "  The  virulence  of  their  mutual  aui- 
mosity  (says  Mr.  Jeaffreson)  may  be  estimated  by  the  following  story.  When  the  poor  little  Duke  of  Gloucester  was 
taken  ill,  Sir  Kdward  llannes  and  Blackinore  (famous  as  Sir  liichard  Blackmore,  the  i)oet)  were  called  in  to  attend  him. 
On  the  case  taking  a  fatal  turn,  Kadclilfe  was  sent  for ;  and  after  roundly  charging  the  two  doctors  with  the  grossest 
mismanagement  of  a  simple  attack  of  rash,  went  on. '  It  would  have  been  happy  for  this  nation  had  you,  sir  (to  llannes), 
beenbredupabasket-malter(th6  paternal  trade),  and  you,  sir  (to  Blackmore).  had  remained  a  country  schoolmaster,  rather 
than  have  ventured  out  of  your  reach,  in  the  practice  of  an  art  which  you  are  an  utter  stranger  to,  and  for  your  blun- 
ders, in  which  you  ought  to  be  whipped  with  one  of  your  own  rods."    "(VoL  1.  p.  189.) 
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vons  singing  in  the  liead,  that  she  had  bettor  "  curl  her  hair  with  a  ballad."  But 
anxious  to  give  additional  force  and  illustration  to  the  axiom,  "there's  no  fool  so  great 
as  an  old  fool,"  the  doctor,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  essayed  in  vain,  by  a  new  equipage,  and 
the  most  recent  fopperies,  to  captivate  a  lady  gifted  with  youth,  wealth,  and  beauty.* 
The  stories  related  of  Kadcliffe's  rudeness  are  scarcely  less  numerous  than  those  of  his 
pecuniary  foibles.  Like  many  other  wealthy  bachelors  and  married  millionaires,  he  was 
a  strange  compound  of  meanness  and  liberalit}'.  The  sufl'ering  poor  of  his  immediate 
day  could  have  told  what  he  might  have  done  and  did  not  do  for  them  ;  tliey  have  told, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  of  splendid  munificence  and  diviner  charity.  And  the 
noblest  seat  of  England's  learning,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  have  a  perpetual  and  living  record  of  this  physician's  goodness.  "The 
evil  which  men  do  lives  after  them;  the  good  ie  oft  interred  with  their  bones."  It  is 
not  always  so.     To  wit  the  following  : 

"You  will  find  («a}'s  Radcliffe,  in  a  letter  to  his  married  sister,  Millicent,  found  after  his 
decease)  by  my  will  that  I  have  taken  better  care  of  you  than  perhaps  you  mij^ht  exiiect;  from 
my  former  treatment  of  yon ;  for  which,  with  my  dyinf;  breatli,  I  most  lieartily  ask  pardon. 
I  had  indeed  acted  the  brother's  part  much  better  in  making  a  liandsome  settlement  on  you 
while  livin;;,  than  after  my  decease ;  and  can  plead  nothing  in  excuse,  but  tliat  the  love  of 
money,  which  I  have  emphatically  known  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  was  too  predominant  over 
me;  though  I  hope  I  have  made  some  amends  for  that  odious  sin  of  covetousness  in  my  last 
dispositions  of  those  woildly  goods  which  it  pleased  the  great  Dispenser  of  Providence  to  bless 
me  with." 

In  tlie  same  year  that  Radcliffe  settled  501.  a  year  for  ever  upon  the  Society  above 
alluded  to,  he  presented,  under  an  assumed  name,  the  sum  of  520Z.  to  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  for  distribution  among  the  poor  nonjuring  clergy.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  put 
such  deeds  as  these  before  our  professional  brethren.  They  soften  the  heart;  they 
make  us  feel  the  link  of  that  brotherhood  which  should  bind  us  all  together,  and  make 
the  less  fortunate  one  with  the  more  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  Dr.  Radcliffe  died  in 
1714  (having  been  elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham  the  year  previous),  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  His  body  lies  in  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  that  city  and  univer- 
sity, his  posthumous  benefactions  to  which  are  so  universally  known.  It  is  curious  that 
this  physician,  though  so  intimately  associated  with  his  Alma  Mater,  should  have  been 
an3'thing  but  a  good  scholar.  It  is  true  he  was  ignorant  to  an  extreme  of  professional 
literature;  but  he  may  have  been  ignorant  of  it  because  he  despised  it,  and  not  because 
he  had  no  capacity  for  its  study.  Yet  his  cotemporaries  derided  him,  and  Dr.  Garth 
remarked  with  great  felicity,  that  for  Kadoliffe  to  leave  a  library  was  as  if  a  eunuch 
should  found  a  seraglio.  There  is  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  he  who  satirized  the  sex  so 
severely,  and  dubbed  the  princess  as  "  vapoury,"  was  extremely  deficient  in  that  classical 
learning  for  which  Oxford  physicians  ought  to  be  and  are  almost  invariably  remarkable. 
This  very  ignorance,  however,  secured  him  the  following  exquisite  compliment  from  his 
immediate  successor : 

"  'Do  yon  read  Hippocrates  in  Greek?'  said  Radcliffe  to  Dr.  Mead,  whom  he  found  reading 
that  writer.  '  Yes,'  replied  Mtad,  timidly,  fearing  liis  sciiularship  would  offend  the  great 
man.  'I  never  read  him  in  my  life,'  responded  Radclitfe,  sullenly.  'You,  sir,'  was  the 
rejoinder,  '  have  no  occasion — you  are  Hippocrates  himself.' " 

Mead  was  on  other  occasions  equally  happy  in  his  elegant  flatteries,  of  which  lie  reaped 
the  fruits,  for  Radcliffe  exclaimed  in  a  frenzy  of  delight,  "  By  Heaven  !  I'll  recommend 
you  to  my  patients." 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  now  indulges  us  with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  ponderous  obesity  of 
certain  members  of  the  medical  profession.  We  cannot  perceive  that  our  general  life 
and  habits  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  corpulency,  and  must  regard  our  author's  illus- 
trations as  quite  exceptional.  Indeed,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  if  we  could  bo  indivi- 
dually and  collectively  gauged  by  the  corporeal  standard  of  some  other  profession,  we 

*  See  Steele's  charming  satire  in  No.  44  of  the  "  Tatlcr." 
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should  be  in  that  scale  of  the  balance  which  would  "  kick  the  beam."  Of  course  we 
have  our  Daniel  Lamberts. 

"  The  obesity  of  Dr.  Stafford  was  celebrated  in  an  epitaph : 

'  Take  heed,  O  good  traveller,  and  do  not  tread  hard. 
For  here  lies  Dr.  Stafford  in  all  this  churchyard.' 

Dr.  Beddoes  was  so  stout  that  the  Clifton  ladies  used  to  call  him  their  'walking  featherbed.' 
Dr.  Fk-myng  weighed  twenty  stone  and  eleven  pounds,  till  ho  reduced  his  weight  by  absti- 
nence from  the  delicacits  of  the  table,  and  by  taking  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  common  Castile 
soap  every  night.  Dr.  Cheyne's  weight  was  thirty-two  stone,  till  he  cured  himself  by  per- 
severing in  a  temperate  diet.  Laughing  at  two  unwieldy  noblemen  wliose  corpulence  was 
the  favourite  jest  of  all  the  court,  Louis  XIV.  said  to  one  of  tliem,  '  I  suppose  you  take  little 
or  no  exercise.'  'Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me,'  replied  the  bulky  duke,  ' for  I  generally 
walk  two  or  three  times  round  my  cousin  every  morning.'  " 

Doubtless,  at  one  time  or  other,  one  or  all  of  these  corporeal  magnates  had  practically 
endorsed  the  opinion  of  Di'.  Tobias  Whitaker  as  to  wine  being  "  the  physick  that  doth 
not  dull,"  and  whose  "  operation  leaveth  no  venomous  contact." 

"As  for  my  own  experience  (lie  adds),  though  I  have  not  lived  yet  so  long  as  to  love 
excesse,  yet  have  I  scene  such  powerful  effects,  both  on  myselfe  and  others,  as  if  I  could  ren- 
der no  other  reason,  they  were  enough  to  persuade  me  of  its  exoellenoie,  seeing  extenuate 
withered  bodies  by  it  cause  to  be  faire,  fresh,  plumpe,  and  fat,  old  and  infirme,  to  be  young 
and  sound,  whereas  water  or  small-beer  drinkers  looke  like  apes  rather  than  men." 

Do  not  let  us  pass  over  the  memorable  fact  which  has  an  intimate  connexion  with 
hon-vivants,  that  a  physician,  "  Nurse  Gibbons"  (to  repeat  the  sobriquet  of  Dr.  Rad- 
clifFe),  first  introduced  mahogany  into  domestic  use,  his  brother,  a  West  Indian  captain, 
having  brought  over  some  as  ballast  to  this  country.  The  Duchess  of  Buckingham 
gave  it  her  sanction,  and  since  that  time  this  famous  wood  has  been  associated  with 
hospitality  and  abundance. 

We  are  apt  to  believe — and  not  without  reason — that  the  members  of  no  profession 
are  more  distinguished  for  their  general  courtesy  and  urbanity  than  those  of  the  medi- 
cal. If  the  anecdotes  related  of  Abernethy  and  Kadclifi'e,  Sir  Richard  J  ebb,  and  others, 
are  authentic,  it  cannot  be  said  that  of  necessity  the  ars  medica  "  enioUit  mores,  nee 
sinit  esse  feros."  But  the  antecedents  of  the  Faculty  may  have  shamed  us  into  pro- 
priety, this  circumstance  being  coeval  and  co-extensive  with  the  general  improvement 
of  men  and  raannere.  Be  that  as  it  may,  wo  are  certain  that  anything  approaching 
brusquerie  and  rudeness  is  not  now  tolerated,  where  those  exposed  to  such  visitations 
are  in  a  position  to  resent  them.  And  more :  wc  are  certain  that  the  general  treatment 
of  the  poor  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  unions  and  others  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
humanity  of  men  tried  in  no  ordinary  measure  by  ingratitude,  and  most  inadequate 
remuneration.  It  is  affirmed  by  those  who  knew  Abernethy  well,  that  many  relations 
of  his  unfeeling  conduct  have  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  he  had  really  a  kind 
heart  under  a  rough  manner,  and  over  promptly  responded  to  the  appeals  upon  his 
generosity.  It  is  probable  that  he  has  brought  tears  to  many  a  hysteric  eye  (what 
medical  man  possessed  of  firmness  has  not  done  so?),  and  equally  probable  that  he  has 
comforted  many  a  sorrowing  heart.  But  we  never  heard  of  an  apologist  for  the  coarse- 
ness of  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  which  formed  but  too  probably  a  pompous  covering  for  pro- 
fessional ignorance.  Sometimes  the  knight  was  paid  more  than  he  expected  in  return, 
and  received  his  conffi  instead  of  his  guinea.  "That's  my  way,"  said  he  once  to  a 
noble  invalid,  who  was  astounded  at  the  physician's  rudeness.  "  Then,"  replied  the 
sick  man,  pointing  to  the  door,  "  I  beg  you'll  make  that  your  way." 

"  To  all  questions  about  diet,  Jebb  would  respond  tetchily  or  carelessly.  '  Pray,  Sir  Rich- 
ard, may  1  eat  a  muffin  ?"  asked  a  lady.  '  Yes,  madam,  'tis  the  best  thing  you  can  take.' 
'  Oh  dearl  Sir  Richard,  I  am  glad  of  that.  The  other  day  you  said  it  was  the  worst  thing  in 
the  world  for  me.'    '  Good  madam,  I  said  so  last  Tuesday.    This  isn't  a  Tuesday,  is  it  ?'    Sir 
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Kichanl's  best  set  of  dietetic  directions  consisted  of  the  following  negative  advice,  given  to  an 
old  gentleman  who  put  the  everlasting  question,  '  What  may  I  eat?'  '  My  directions,  sir,  are 
simple.  Yon  must  not  eat  the  jioker,  shovel,  or  tongs,  for  they  are  har<l  of  digestion ;  nor 
the  bellows  (for  they  will  create  wind,  he  might  have  added) ;  but  anything  else  you  please.' " 
(vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

These  injunctions  would  hardly  satisfy  the  comprehensive  gastric  pliysiology  of  Dr. 
Prout,  and  would  necessitate,  if  fully  carried  ont,  another  edition  of '  The  Stomach  and 
its  Difficulties.' 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  connexion  between  medical  labours  and  medical 
remuneration. 

"From  the  e.arliest'^.times  (says  onr  author)  the  leech  or  healer  has  found  in  the  exercise 
of  his  art,  not  only  a  pleasant  sense  of  being  a  public  benefactor,  but  also  the  means  of  private 
advancement.  The  use  cliurchmen  made  of  their  medical  position  throughout  Christendom 
(both  before  and  after  that  decree  of  the  Council  of  Tours,  a.d.  1103,  which  forbade  priests 
and  deacons  to  perform  surgical  operations  in  which  cauteries  and  incisions  were  employed), 
is  attested  by  the  broad  acres  they  acquired  for  tlieir  religious  corporations,  as  much  from 
the  gratitude  as  from  the  superstition  of  their  patients.  And  since  the  Reformation,  from 
which  period  the  vocations  of  the  sjiiritual  and  the  bodily  physician  have  been  almost  entirely 
kept  apart,  the  practitioners  of  medicine  have  had  cause  to  bless  the  powers  of  sickness." 

There  is,  however,  in  the  present  day,  an  unquestionable  tendency  to  revert  (accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Darwin's  theory)  to  ancestral  characteristics.  Few  so  much  love  to  dabble 
in  '■  chirurgic  stuff"  and  therapeutic  agents,  not  always  of  the  milder  sort,  as  parochial 
clergymen  and  their  wives.  And  occasionally  some  unusually  learned  curate  startles 
the  readers  of  the  Times  by  the  discovery  of  "  a  new  remedy  for  cancer,"  which,  though 
his  mission  is  "  to  do  good  and  to  distribute,"  he  does  not  think  it  a  part  of  his  vocation 
to  make  known  to  the  world  at  largo.  Dr.  William  Bulleyn  makes  mention  of  many 
fashionable  empirics  during  the  Elizabethan  and  the  three  preceding  reigns.  Amongst 
Others  he  signalizes  Sir  Tlionias  Elliot,  Sir  Philip  Parris,  Sir  William  Gascoyne,  Ladies 
Taylor  and  Darrel,  as  also  that  "  goodly,  hurtlesse  gentleman.  Sir  Andrew  Ilavening- 
ham,  who  learned  water  to  cure  a  canker  of  his  own  mother."  One  of  Lord  Derby^s 
ancestors  was  in  "  chirurgerie  and  bone-setting;"  and  mention  has  been  made  of  the 
surgical  capacity  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland — "  quod  vulnera  scientissime  tractaret." 
Lindsay  says  of  him,  that  he  was  "  such  a  cunning  chirurgeon  that  none  of  his  realm  who 
used  that  craft  but  would  take  his  counsel  in  all  their  proceedings."  There  was  no 
occasion  to  fee  such  lofty  and  aristocratic  practitioners  as  these.  "  Chirurgic  "  was  their 
amusement;  medicine  was  their  pastime.  But  the  educated  practitioner  who  has 
expended  so  much  upon  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  must  be  adequately  compensated, 
or  he  will  have  to  do  as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  did — leave  his  settlement,  and  seek  a  more 
remunerative  locality.  It  is  true  that  it  was  not  in  this  particular  case  the  ingratitude 
or  closeness  of  his  patients  which  necessitated  this  step  on  the  part  of  this  accomplished 
physician,  the  protege  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift.  There  were 
no  patients  at  all.  Dorchester  was  too  healthy  for  the  growth  of  medical  science;  she 
limited  the  aspirations  of  professional  philanthropy.  The  great-grandfather  of  Mr. 
Thwaite  had  been  there,  and  the  shadowy  predecessors  of  sanitary  commissioners. 
"  Where  are  you  off  to  ?"  cried  a  friend,  who  met  Dr.  Arbuthnot  riding  post  towards 
London.  "  To  leave  your  confounded  place,"  was  the  answer,  "  for  a  man  can  neither 
live  nor  die  there."  What,  then,  is  the  general  nature  of  pecuniary  settlement? — what 
the  experience  of  the  profession  as  to  the  material  gratitude  of  its  patients?  The 
epitaph  of  Sir  John  Ayliife,  sheriff  of  London,  and  merchant  of  Blackwell-hall,  records : 

"  King  Edward  for  his  service  sake. 
Bade  him  rise  up  a  knight, 
A  name  of  praise;  and  ever  since 
He  Sir  John  Aylife  bight." 

There  is  but  little  of  the  substantial  about  such  a  reward  as  this  :  but  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  leave  the  remuneration  to  the  individual  generosity  of  the  party  who  had 
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received  the  advice,  a  physician  could  hardly  complain  publicly  at  what  royalty  conde- 
scendod  to  meet  out  to  hini  *  Mr.  JeaffVeson  seems  to  imply  that  gratitude  of  jiatients 
is  iu  the  ratio  of  their  suft'erins;,  and  that  the  cacoethes  donandi  is  most  fully  developed 
at  the  heii^ht  of  the  sufferer's  malady.  To  say  that  this  is  a  truism  is  only  another  way 
of  acknowledging  the  frailty  of  human  nature.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
donative  performances  of  'the  active  and  the  living  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
grateful  promises  of  those  who  think  they  are  in  danger. 

"  On  entering  one  morning  the  chamber  of  a  French  marquis  whom  he  had  attended  through 
a  very  dangerous  illness,  Bonvart  was  accosted  by  his  noble  patient  in  the  following  terms  :— 
'  Good-day'to  you,  Mr.  Bonvart;  I  feel  quite  in  spirits,  and  think  my  fever  has  left  me.  I 
am  sure  it  has,'  replied  Bonvart,  drily.  '  The  very  first,  expression  yon  nsed  convinces  me  of 
it '  '  Pray  explain  yourself.'  '  Nothing  is  easier.  In  the  first  days  of  your  illness,  when 
your  life  was  in  danger,  I  was  your  dearest  friend;  as  yon  began  to  get  better,  I  was  your 
good  Bon-cart;  and  now  I  am  Mr.  Bomart.     Depend  upon  it  you  are  quite  recovered. 

We  are  afraid  there  is  a  well-inerited  satire  conveyed  in  this  aneedote,  which  renders 
it  desirable  that  the  physician  should  follow  Mr.  Juaffreson's  advice,  and  let  his  motto 
be  accive  dum  dolet.  A  medical  friend  of  our  own  is  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
general  ingratitude  of  patients  towards  their  medical  attendants,  that  he  declares  they 
are  always  last  paid  and  worst  paid  of  any  creditors.  P:ven  the  undertakers  take  pre- 
cedence of  them  in  enjoying  the  liquidation  of  their  pecuniary  claims.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  a  generosity  and  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  patients 
towards  their  physician,  which  has  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  any  other  profession. 
These  extraordinary  anecdotes  of  the  reception  of  large  fees  (which  almost  every  physi- 
cian or  suro-eon  of  note  can  parallel  in  his  own  experience),  such  as  the  famous  night- 
cap-fee  of  "sir  Aatlcy  Cooper,  attest  rather  the  foibles  of  eccentricity  than  the  noble 
consistency  of  unfailing  gratitude.  There  is  something  better  than  this  in  the  attach- 
ment formed  by  a  conscientious  gentleman  for  a  conscientious  physician  :  an  attachment 
which  shows  itself  in  the  daily  effort  to  promote  his  interests,  and  uphold  the  dignity 
of  his  character.  These  stories,  therefore,  of  large  fees,  though  individually  acceptable 
to  the  lucky  practitioner,  bear  no  comparison  in  our  estimation  to  things  which  assimi- 
late more  closely  to  the  widow's  mite.f  It  is  not  for  us  to  deny  that  there  are  wolves 
in  every  sheepfold,  and  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  daily  walk  ot  lite  ot  a 
ereediiiess  of  gain  on  the  part  of  physicians,  which  has  brought  down  upon  less  iinscru- 
pulous  practitioners  censures  deserved  only  by  the  few.  "  Make  the  mobt  of  hnn,  is  an 
axiom  which  we  have  known  on  more  than  one  occasion  inculcated  by  a  grasping  medi- 
cal man,  respecting  each  patient  that  fell  to  his  unlucky  lot;  but  we  are  thankful  to 
believe  that  there  is  abundance  of  counteracting  evidence  which  redounds  largely  to  our 
collective  professional  honour.  That  there  are  secret  deeds,  too,  of  quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive goodness,  is  no  more  to  be  doubted  than  that  there  are  noble  deeds  on  record 
which  live  and  flourisli-for  our  example  in  the  full  blaze  of  day. 

"  T)r  Grc'orv  of  Edinburgh,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  amiability  as  for  his  learning.     It 

was  his' custom  to  receive  fro.u  new  pupils  at  his  '^^''^  j'^'^'^  l\^f^\'^P^  "^'^  ^'ZaJ^.^ 
attending  his  lectures.  Whilst  thus  engaged  one  day,  he  left  a  student  in  his  consulting-room, 
and  went  into  an  adjoining  apartment  fur  a  fresh  supply  of  admission  tickets.  In  a  mirror 
the  doctor  saw  the  student  rise  from  his  seat,  and  sweep  into  his  pocket  some  guineas  tiom 

«  Dr  Domn  savs  •  "  Now  tliere  is  n  religious  roason  why  fees  are  supposed  not  to  be  taken  bv  physicians.  Amongst 
tht  Sri?ur.„T>TS  arc  Jeclloned  two  Eastern  ^rothcrs.[Danjdan  and  O^^^^^^^ 

favourite  magpie." 
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a  heap  of  gold  (the  fees  of  other  students)  that  lay  on  the  consnlting-room  table.  Without 
saying  a  word  at  the  moment,  Dr.  Gregory  returned,  dated  the  admission  ticket,  and  gave  it 
to  the  thief.  He  then  politely  attended  him  to  the  door,  and  on  the  threshold  said  to  the 
young  man  with  deep  emotion,  '  I  saw  what  you  did  just  now.  Keep  the  money  ;  I  know 
■what  distress  you  must  be  in;  but  for  God's  sake  never  do  it  again — it  can  never  succeed.' 
The  pupil  implored  Gregory  to  take  back  the  money,  but  the  doctor  said,  '  Your  punishment 
is  this — you  must  keep  it  now  you  have  taken  it.'  The  reproof  had  a  salutary  effect ;  the 
youtli  turned  out  a  good  and  honest  man." 

The  instances  (as  we  have  before  intimated)  of  Abernethy's  munificence  and  gene- 
rosity are  very  numerous,*  though  he  has  been  commonly  associated  with  deeds  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  He  could  not  curb  his  temper  when  he  met  with  cackling  and 
time-wasting  patients,  but  he  could  not  restrain  the  impulses  of  a  generous  lieart  when 
(as  frequently  happened)  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  misery  and  distress. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  work,  we  are  brought  at  once  into  the  midst 
of  the  heterogeneous.  We  have  the  "  Loves  and  the  Quarrels"  of  Physicians  ;  Alchemy 
and  Mesmerism  ;  and  an  account  of  that  impostor,  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  who  turned  the 
heads  of  hulf  London  within  the  memory  of  this  present  generation.  There  is  even  a 
chapter  headed,  "  Make  way  for  the  Ladies."  Mrs.  Crowe  is  not  brought  under  our 
notice  (except  by  one  quotation  from  her  "  Spiritualism  "),  doubtless  because  she  yet 
flourishes  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Spiritualist  Magazine  ;"  but  we  have  an  account  of  the 
notorious  Joanna  Stephens,  who  galled  the  government  to  the  tune  of  5000/.  for  the 
revelation  of  the  most  worthless  compounds.f  "  Crazy  Sally  "  is  introduced  to  us,  and, 
dropping  her  euphonious  maiden  sobriquet,  Mrs.  Mapp  appears  upon  the  scene  in  all 
the  attractiveness  of  matronly  modesty.  We  shall  leave  to  our  Transatlantic  brethren 
the  full  study  of  tliis  comprehensive  chapter,  for  where  Bloomerisra  and  Spiritualism 
are  most  rampant,  the  feminine  gender  graduates  in  medicine,  and  attains  other  degrees 
in  arts  than  tliose  suggested  and  fostered  by  natural  impulses.  And  we  content  our- 
selves with  reminding  them,  and  others  nearer  our  own  shores,  of  the  witticism  of  Lacon, 
"  If  physic  be  a  trade,  it  is  a  trade  of  all  others  the  most  exactly  cut  out  for  a  rogue." 
The  history  of  St.  John  Long  may  teach  this,  as  also  the  liistory  of  more  modern  "  pro- 
fessors," and  even  of  some  who  are  fattening  under  our  immediate  eyes  with  ill-gotten 
gains  of  imposture.  Quackery,  indeed,  is  so  prevalent  amongst  us,  and  nervous  and 
impressional  subjects  are  so  obnoxious  to  its  wily  insinuations,  that  a  most  abundant 
harvest  is  reaped  by  those  undeserving  creatures  who  have  not  sown,  and  gathered  by 
reptiles  who  have  notstrawed.  It  is  meat  and  raiment  to  some  to  combine  a  knowledge 
of  the  weakness  of  humanity  with  herbal  decoction,  spatular  pliancy,  elaborate  pill-boxes, 
and  unblushing  effrontery.  It  is  to  little  purpose  to  point  such  persons  to  Dr.  Parr's 
admirable  definition  of  a  quack,  for  they  are  conscious,  without  being  ashamed,  of  their 
own  similitude  to  the  picture.  "The  term  Quack  is  applicable  to  all  who,  by  pompous 
pretences,  mean  insinuations,  and  indirect  promises,  endeavour  to  obtain  that  confidence 
to  which  neither  education,  merit,  nor  experience  entitle  them." 

The  shameless  riotings  of  St  John  Long  in  the  very  heart  of  the  best  London  society 
only  find  their  solution  in  that  pruriency  which  is  an  integral  part  of  certain  tempera- 
ments, and  which  is  frequently  hard  to  restrain  within  the  limits  of  conventional  pro- 

*  See  Macllwaln's  Memoirs  of  -John  Abemethy. 

t  "  My  medicines  fsays  the  lady  Iieraelf)  are  a  powder,  a  decoction,  and  pills.  The  powder  consists  of  epsrshells  and 
Bnalls—both  calcinea.  The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  some  herbs  (together  with  a  ball,  which  consists  of  soap, 
Bwines'-cresses  burnt  to  a  blaciiness.  and  honey)  in  water.  The  pills  consist  of  snails  calcined,  wild  carrot  seeds,  bur- 
dock seeds,  ashen  keys,  hips  and  hawes— alt  burnt  to  a  blackness — s^iap  and  honey."  For  this  preposterous  recipe  the 
Government  actually  paid  oODO^.,  after  having  received  from  a  special  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  evidence 
on  related  cures,  a  certiftcate  of  entire  satisfaction  with  the  particulars  which  had  been  laid  before  them.  We  give  our 
readers  this  valuable  specimen  of  "senatorial  wisdom"  upon  which  the  grant  was  made.  "  March  5, 1789. — We  whose 
names  .are  underwritten,  being  the  m.ajor  part  of  the  justices  appointed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  entitled,  'An  Act  for 
providing  a  reward  to  Joanna  Stepheng,  upon  proper  discovery  to  be  made  by  her,  for  the  nae  of  the  publick,  of ' 
the  medicines  prepared  by  her;  do  certify  that  the  said  Joanna  Stephens  did,  with  all  convenieiit  spceil  after  the 
passing  of  the  said  Act,  make  a  discovery  to  our  s-atisfaction,  for  the  use  of  the  publick,  of  the  said  medicines,  and  of  her 
method  of  preiiaring  the  same;  and  tliat  we  have  examined  the  said  medlcmes,  and  her  method  of  nreparing  the 
Bame,  and  are  convinced,  by  experiment,  of  the  utility^  efficacy,  and  dissolHng  poioer  thereof.  (Signed) — -Jo.  Cant. ; 
Hardwicke,  C. ;  Wilmington,  P.;  Oodolphin,  C.  P.  9. ;  Dorset;  Montague;  Pembroke;  lialtimore;  I'ornbury;  Glou- 
cester; Tho.  Oxford;  Ste.  Poyntz;  Stephen  Hales;  .Jo.  Cardiner;  Sim.  Burton;  Petershaw;  U.  Hartley;  \V.  Chesol- 
den;   C.  Hawkins;  Sam.  Sharp."    We  blush  for  the  three  last  names  appended  to  this  cortiacate. 
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priety.  The  curiosity  of  all,  the  natural  enjoyment  of  many,  the  occupation  which  it 
ga%e  to  the  indolent  and  voluptuous,  all  these  things,  combined  with  an  interesting  jier- 
sonnel,  and  a  fascinating  and  pretentious  manner  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  gave  an 
unparalleled  success  to  a  man  whose  only  merit  was  his  consistency,  and  whose  most 
pardonable  fault  was  his  ignorance.  Some  slight  idea  of  this  charlatan's  success  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  observations  by  a  writer  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine' 
for  1843: 

"  In  England,  after  Sir  Astley,  whose  superiority  of  mind  or  dexterity  of  hand  stood 
uncontested,  another  practitioner  in  that  category  of  the  faculty  of  which  it  has  been  said, 
'  Periculis  nostris,  et  experimenta  per  mortis  agunt  medici,^  the  once  famous  St.  John  Long 
was,  I  beheve,  the  most  largely  requited.  I  had  some  previous  knowledge  ot  him,  and  in  1830 
lie  showed  me  his  pass-book  with  his  bankers,  Sir  Claude  Scott  &  Co.,  displaying  a  series  of 
credits  from  July,  ]829,  to  July,  1830,  or  a  single  year's  operations,  to  tlie  extent  of  13,4001." 
"  There  are  yet  1o  be  found  (says  Mr.  Jeaft'reson,  with,  we  fear,  too  much  truth)  in  English 
society,  ladies — not  silly,  frivolous  women,  but  some  of  those  on  whom  the  world  of  intellect 
has  put  the  stamp  of  its  approval — who  cherish  such  tender  reminiscence  of  St.  John  Long 
that  tliey  cannot  mention  his  name  without  theireyes  becoming  bright  with  tears.  Of  course 
this  proves  nothing,  save  the  credulity  and  fond  infatuations  of  the  fair  ones  who  love.  The 
hands  of  women  decked  Nero's  tomb  with  flowers." 

Within  the  fencing  of  narrower  limits  there  is  even  now  a  very  successful  "trade" 
carried  on  by  educated  men,  who  pander  for  their  own  profit  to  the  weakness  of  those 
whose  monomania  is  a  need  of  mesmeric  and  other  manipulations.  And  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  even  the  most  civilizing  influences  of  modern  times  will 
Lave  no  effect  in  ameliorating  a  state  of  things  which  is  hereditarily  acquired,  and 
developed  by  the  social  and  physiological  accidents  of  our  condition. 

The  transition  from  Quackery  to  Quakerism  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  euphonious  allite- 
ration, and  by  a  desire  to  compare  the  heroic  treatment  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  (as  recorded  jin  the  following  couplet)  with  the  equally  heroic 
conduct  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Quarrels  of  Physicians." 
The  generous  and  liberal  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  pupil  of  Akenside,  and  the  friend  of  Boswell, 
whose  professional  income  reached  the  high  figure  of  12,000/.  per  annum,  thus  gives 
expression  in  doggrel  English  to  his  own  depressing  agency,  and  his  subsequent  indiffer- 
ence : 

"  When  patients  come  to  I, 

I  physios,  bleeds,  and  sweats  'em, 
Then — if  they  choose  to  die, 

What's  that  to  I— I  lets  'em."  (I.  Lettsom.)'* 

Surely  this  is  a  narration  of  systematic  "assault  and  battery"  upon  confiding  patients, 
which  is  hardly  equalled  by  the  personal  encounters  ,of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  JBennet, 
Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Jeffries  (in  America),  Dr.  Hennis  and  Sir  John  Jeftcott  (as  req^Btly 
as  1853).f 

"  John  Barrowby  was  a  Censor  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  challenged,  under 
very  remarkable  circumstances,  by  Matthew  Baillie,  wlio  afterwards  achieved  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  his  profession.  Baillie,  then  a  young  man,  and  smarting  under  the  ignominy  of 
being  plucked  by  the  college,  was  resolved  on  taking  vengeance  on  that  learned  body  by 
shooting  one  of  their  Censors.  Barrowby  had  quite  enough  i)luck  for  a  man  of  liis  small  stature, 
but  lie  did  not  see  the  fun  of  being  riddled  by  a  young  Scotchman,  simply  because  he  had 
done  his  duty  ;  so  he  replied,  '  In  point  of  age,  sir,  I  am  only  third  Censor.  When  yon  have 
killed  our  President,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  two  Senior  Censors,  then  I'll  meet  you.'  " 

•  Lettsom  was  an  intelligent  and  amnsing  writer,  and,  thongh  not  an  accomplislied  physician,  a  generous  and  con- 
siderate friend.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  '  Gentleman^  Maf;a2inc,'  under  the  signature  of  "Mottles" — the 
anagram  of  hlsown  name.  In  his  '  History  of  some  of  the  Effects  of  Hard  Drinking,' he  gives  a  thermometrical  scale  of 
teni)ifrancc  and  intemperance,  allotting  70°  to  each  of  the  two  conditions.  Against  the  highest  degree  of  temperance 
is  niarltcd  water,  under  which,  at  distances  of  10°,  follow  milk  and  water  small  beer,  cyder  and  perry,  inr>e,porier, 
eirony  beer.  The  10th  degree  of  intemperance  \a  punch;  the  20th,  toddy  and  frank;  tho  80th,  grvg  and  brandy 
and  water  ;  tho  ia\.h,JHp  and  ehrub  ;  &c.,  &C.  In  the  came  way,  \ices,  diseaees,  and  punishments  were  tabulated 
by  tho  illustrious  "  Mottles." 
t  Vide  MlUingen's  History  of  Duelling. 
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More  j51easant  than  these  personal  encounters  of  flesh  and  blood  are  the  antagonistic 
records  of  rival  pens.  What  can  be  more  admirable  in  its  way  than  the  following  duel 
between  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Wynter  ?  The  former  had  been  compelled  to  reduce  his 
own  obesity  by  the  most  rigid  abstemiousness ;  and  having  personal  experience  of  its 
efficacy,  he  inculcated  the  same  upon  all  his  patients,  especially  enjoining  the  substitu- 
tion of  milk  in  lieu  of  fermented  liquors.  The  latter  took  up  the  cudgels,  resented  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Cheyne  as  a  libel  upon  the  habits  of  the  community,  and  fired  at  him  the 
following  stanzas : 

Db.  Wyntee  to  Dr.  Cheyne. 

"  Tell'  me  from  whom,  fat-headed  Soot, 
ThoH  didst  thy  system  learn  ; 
From  Hippocrate  thou  hadst  it  not, 
Nor  Oelsus,  nor  Pitcairn. 

Suppose  we  own  that  milk  is  good. 

And  say  the  same  of  grass ; 
The  one  for  babes  js  only  food, 

The  other  for  an  ass. 

Doctor,  one  new  prescription  try 

(A  friend's  advice  forgive), 
Eat  grass,  reduce  thyself  and  die, 

Thy  patients  then  may  live." 

To  which  the  Scotchman  replied  with  a  more  brilliant  and  effective  broadside. 

Dr.  Cheyne  to  De.  Wyntee. 

"  My  system,  Doctor,  is  my  own, 

No  tutor  I  pretend  ; 
My  blunders  hurt  myself  alone. 

But  yours  your  dearest  friend. 
Were  you  to  milk  and  straw  confined, 

Thrice  happy  might  you  be  ; 
Perhaps  you  iniglit  regain  your  mind, 

And  from  your  wit  be  free. 
I  can't  your  kind  prescription  try, 

But  heartily  forgive ; 
'Tis  natural  you  should  wish  me  die, 

That  you  yourself  may  live." 

We  have  given  a  brief  space  to  the  "Quarrels  of  Physicians;"  we  have  no  time  nor 
inclination  for  their  "  Loves."  The  subject,  indeed,  is  too  delicate  for  our  rude  han- 
dling. Mr.  Jeaffreson  implies  that  the  profession  has  unusual  opportunities  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  tender  passion,  and  for  the  formation  of  great  alliances.  It  would  not 
appear,  however,  that  they  have  achieved  any  very  brilliant  triumphs.  There  is  only 
one  medical  duke  in  the  annals  of  the  peerage. 

The  literature  and  art  by  which  the  profession  has  been  distinguished,  if  not  more 
congenial  to  our  taste,  is  at  least  more  within  the  scope  of  our  capacity.  It  is  a  plea- 
sure to  think  upon  the  literary  tastes  of  the  many  membere  of  the  Faculty,  to  dwell 
upon  the  fruition  of  those  tastes,  in  works  which  have  been  for  previous,  which  are  now 
for  our  own,  and  will  yet  be  for  future  generations. 

Among  those  literary  names  which  have  lent  lustre  to  the  medical  profession,  we 
mention  John  Locke*  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Locke  was  for  some  time  an  active 
practitioner,  atid  Sir  James  was  "  a  practising  physician  till  ambition  and  poverty  made 

*  Tho  following  letter  was  addressed  by  Locke  to  Sir  Hans  Sloaoe :  "  Dear  Sir, — I  have  a  patient  here  sicl:  at  the 
feyer  at  this  season.  It  seems  not  violent ;  but  I  am  told  'tis  a  sort  that  is  not  easily  thrown  off.  I  desire  to  know  of 
you  what  your  fevers  in  town  are,  and  what  method  you  find  most  successful  in  them  ?  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
favonr  if  you  will  give  me  a  word  or  two  by  to-morrow's  post,  and  direct  it  to  lue,  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Harrison's,  in  tte 
'  Crown,'  at  Harlow.    I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,— J.  Locke." 
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him  select  a  more  lucrative  vocation,  and  turn  his  energies  to  the  Bar."  Srtiollet  was 
an  apothecary,  who  took  to  literary  pursuits  because  he  could  not  eke  out  a  scanty 
living  from  his  practice.  His  works  proved  unusually  attractive,  and  his  success  fired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  giaduating  in  medicine.  To  these  names  may  be  added 
Garth,  Blackniore,  Arbutbnot,  Akenside,  Armstrong,  Mason  Good,  Millingen,  Paris,  &c. 
The  father  of  the  celebrated  scholar.  Dr.  Parr,  was  also  a  medical  man.  And  the  son 
gives  a  reminiscence  of  his  youthful  occupation  in  his  father's  "  shop,"  in  the  following 
anecdote  : 

"  At  that  early  age  his  critical  taste  and  faculty  caused  hira  to  subject  the  prescriptions 
that  came  under  his  notice  to  a  more  exact  scrutiny  than  the  <log-latin  of  physicians  usually 
undergoes.  '  Father,'  cried  the  boy,  glancing  his  eye  over  a  prescription,  '  here's  another 
mistake  in  the  grammar  I '  '  Sam,'  answered  the  irritable  sire,  '  damn  the  prescription,  make 
up  the  medicine." 

"  Wolcot,  better  known  as  Peter  Pindar,  was  a  medical  practitioner,  his  father  and 
many  of  his  ancestors  having  followed  the  same  calling  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall." 
He  went  out  as  medical  otficer  to  the  household  of  Sir  William  Trelawney,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  Governorship  of  Jamaica.  Wolcot  essayed  to  create  for  himself  a 
practice  in  London  on  his  return  from  the  West  Indies.  But  in  this  attempt  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  found  congenial  occupation  and  profit  in  political  satires  and  other 
productions.  His  improvident  habits  necessitated  the  sale  of  his  copyrights,  in  nego- 
tiating which  he  had  a  violent  outbreak  with  the  trade  in  Paternoster-row,  whom  he 
satirized  in  the  following  severe  and  unjust  verses  : 

"  Fired  with  the  love  of  rhyme,  and,  let  me  say, 
Of  virtue,  too,  I  sound  the  moral  lay  ; 
Much  like  St.  Paul  (who  solenmly  protests 
He  battled  hard  at  Ephesus  with  beasts), 

I've  fought  with  lions,  monkeys,  bulls,  and  bears, 
And  got  half  Noah's  ark  about  my  ears ; 
Nay,  more  (which  all  the  courts  of  justice  know). 
Fought  with  the  brutes  of  Paternoster-row." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  even  now  our  brutes  and  our  bears  are  not  confined  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens;  but  we  can  at  least  affirm  that  they  arc  not  so  rampant  and 
obstructive  in  these  days  in  Paternoster-row  as  to  merit  the  satire  of  modern  Peter  Pin- 
dars.  Walcot  was  the  friend  of  Opie  ;  indeed,  it  was  through  the  poet's  instrumentality 
that  the  young  artist  was  allowed  to  take  his  first  flight  in  crayons  and  colours.  That 
poet  "whose  name  was  writ  in  water,"  and  whose  mind  was  too  acutely  sensitive  to  do 
battle  in  the  literary  path  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself,  much  less  in  the  rugged 
lanes  and  bye-ways  of  professional  labour,  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  ^Escula- 
pius,  "  serving  his  time  "  with  an  Edmonton  surgeon,  and  subsequently  becoming  a  stu- 
dent at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  We  know  the  melancholy  close  to  that  young  ambition ; 
and  many  of  us,  doubtless,  have  stood  upon  the  poet's  grave  in  that  wondrous  city  now 
garrisoned  by  foreign  troops,  and  "  childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe."  The 
poet  Crabbe,  likewise — "  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best " — was  formerly  in  the 
ranks  of  medicine.  His  father  was  brutal,  but  happily  did  not  transmit  to  his  eldest 
son  the  qualities  which  merit  the  above  zoological  distinction.  The  son  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Page,  a  surgeon  of  Woolbridge,  in  Suffolk.  He  tried,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  to  astonish  the  good  people  of  his  native  town,  Aldborough,  by  the  bright  bottles 
which  bespoke  the  old  apothecary,  and  now  the  modern  chemist.  But  Crabbe  had  not 
walked  the  London  hospitals,  and  met,  therefore  with  little  success.  A  medico-mili- 
tary ardour,  however,  found  its  realization  in  the  Warwickshire  militia,  to  which  regi- 
ment he  was  appointed  surgeon.  Yet  poverty  knocked  at  the  young  man's  door,  and 
drove  him  away  to  seek  the  chances  of  another  profession,  where  the  loaves  and  fishes 
are  more  equally  distributed  than  in  our  own.  The  generous  Burke  took  him  by  the 
hand.    Crabbe  was  ordained,  and,  becoming  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  obtained 
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some  church  preferment,  which  ensured  him  a  quiet  and  happy  existence.  Through 
the  poet's  marriage,  he  eventually  came  into  the  possession  of  considerable  landed  pro-' 
perty. 

The  position  of  Crabbe  as  apothecary  in  a  small  country  town,  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  here  contrasting  the  genus  apothecary  of  that  day  with  its  modern  development 
— the  well-educated  general  practitioner.  No  profession  has  made  such  rapid  educa- 
tional strides  as  ours  during  the  present  century.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
demands  which  are  made  upon  tlie  time,  and  patience,  and  skill  of  thousands  of  our 
brethren  in  populous  and  remote  districts ;  and  equally  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  that  cheerful  acquiescence  in  ail  the  trying  incidents  of  life,  that  general  capacity  for 
every  emergency  of  position,  and  that  considerate  kindness  towards  the  poor,  which 
have  given  a  sterling  character  to  those  who  are  necessitated  to  break  through  the  nar- 
row and  exclusive  limits  of  professional  specialty,  and  surrender  themselves  to  the  more 
comprehensive  and  useful  practice  of  our  compound  art.  Formerly,  to  any  little  acci- 
dent requiring  the  most  ordinary  surgical  knowledge,  the  country  apothecary  was  quite 
unequal.  Long  distances,  in  days  when  travelling  was  no  light  matter,  had  to  be 
encountered,  to  bring  from  a  neighbouring  town  the  pompous  professional  big-wig,  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  large  experience  and  his  sagacious  knowledge  to  the  unhappy  patient 
and  the  bewildered  apothecary.  In  these  times,  the  Union-surgeon,  and  every  general 
practitioner  in  the  country,  are  equal  and  eager  to  undertake  duties  for  which  a  sound 
education  has  given  them  the  most  complete  aptitude.  We  cannot  yet  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  even  our  most  skilful  surgeons  have  acquired  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  pho- 
tographer, who,  in  the  forcible  phraseology  of  Mr.  Punch,  proclaims  that  he  is  equal  to 
every  occasion  ;  and  will  "take  yer  'cd  off  for  sixpence,  and  yer  'ole  body  for  a  shil- 
lin."  But  certainly  it  is  but  comparatively  rare  for  the  country  surgeon  to  call  in  the 
specialist,  who  finds  an  abundant  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  opportunity  for  pecuniary 
acquirement,  in  the  morning  consultations,  and  in  attendance  upon  the  wealthiest  classes. 
And  we  will  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  mania  for  special  hospitals  is 
becoming  so  great  as  to  threaten  very  serious  results,  as  regards  the  division  of  profes- 
sional study  and  labour.  The  subject  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  our  fraternity,  with  a  result  as  yet  unappreciablo.  The  over- 
stocking of  our  ranks,  and  the  imperious  requirements  of  social  conventionalities,  will 
suffice  in  a  measure,  to  explain  the  division  we  deplore,  but  do  not  see  the  means  of 
escaping  from.  My  lady  must  take  her  hectic  daughter  to  one  whose  whole  time  is  given 
(or  supposed  to  be  given)  to  the  study  of  that  disease  which  marches  with  cowardly  but 
irresistible  strides  against  the  weak  and  lovely.  My  lord  must  take  his  patched  and 
pimpled  son  to  some  dermatologist  whose  experiences  are  confined  to  the  eruptive 
vagaries  of  man's  outer  covering.  The  dyspeptic  and  over-gorged  bon-vivant  must  claim 
for  his  alimentary  economy  the  wise  supervision  of  some  Hippocratessteeped  in  the  lore 
of  gastric  juice  and  saccharine  assimilation.  The  self-contemplating  valetudinarian, 
freed  from  the  active  duties  of  life,  must  find  his  solace  under  some  modern  system 
which  plays  with  his  physical  and  moral  weakness,  and  fans  the  feebleness  of  mortality.; 
The  hysteric  fancies  of  the  other  sex,  too  slothful  for  the  active  duty  which  constitutes 
health,  yet  ever  solicitous  to  find  health  through  channels  in  which  it  never  flows,  must 
equally  have»some  learned  and  interesting  medical  adviser,  to  whom  it  can  pour  out  its 
complaints  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  its  psycho-physiological  life.  These  are  the  social 
verities  which  map  out  the  division  of  professional  labour,  and  give  an  insuperable  reality 
to  the  development  of  medical  and  surgical  specialties. 

Mr.  Jeaff'reson  observes  of  the  country  doctors  of  the  middle  and  close  of  the  last 
century  : 

"They  were  a  rude,  vulgar,  keen-witted  set  of  men,  possessing  much  the  same  sort  of  intel 
ligence,  and  disfigured  by  tlie  same  kind  of  ignorance,  as  a  country  gentleman  expects  now  to 
find  in  his  farrier.  They  had  to  do  battle  with  tlie  village  nurses,  at  the  best  on  equal  terms, 
often  at  a  disadvantage.  Masculine  dignity,  and  superior  medical  erudition,  were  in  many 
districts  of  less  account  than  the  force  of  old  usage  and  the  sense  of  decorum  that  supported 
the  lady  practitioners.  Mrs.  Shandy  had  an  express  provision  in  her  marriage  settlement, 
securing  her  from  the  ignorance  of  country  doctors.    Of  course,  in  respect  to  learning 
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and  personal  acquirements,  the  rural  practitioners,  as  a  class,  varied  very  much  in  accordance 
with  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  district  in  whicli  their  days  were  spent,  with  the 
class  and  character  of  their  patients,  and  with  their  own  connexions  and  orifrinal  social  con- 
dition. On  his  Yorkshire  living,  Sterne  came  in  contact  with  a  rough  lot.  The  Whitworth 
Taylors  were  captains  and  leaders  of  the  army  in  which  Dr.  Slop  was  a  private.  The  origi- 
nal of  the  last-mentioned  worthy  was  so  ill-read  that  he  mistook  Lithopsedii  Senonensis  Icon 
for  the  name  of  a  distinguished  surgical  authority,  and  under  this  erroneous  impression,  quoted 
Lithopsedus  Senonensis  with  the  extreme  of  gravity."     (vol.  ii.  p.  280-1.) 

The  kindred  story  of  Tinciura  Ejusdem  must  be  too  well  known  to  render  its  repeti- 
tion necessary.  But  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Stamlish,  wlio  flourished  "  when  George  the 
Third  was  king,"  equally  well  known  ?  A  little  ungovernable  political  scoundrel,  he 
thrashed  his  wife  with  a  dog-whip.  Her  subsequent  flight  led  to  the  following  adver- 
tisement, which  we  are  surprised  has  escaped  the  recording  notice  of  Dr.  Andrew  Wyn- 
ter,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of  Civilization  :' 

"  Dr.  Standish  to  all  whom  it  may  concern — Dr.  Standisli's  wife  having  run  away,  this  is 
to  give  notice  that  he'll  be  skinned  before  he  pays  her  debts,  and  that  he  wants  a  housekeeper. 
Dr.  Standish  doesn't  want  good  looks  in  a  woman ;  but  she  must  know  how  to  hold  her  tongue 
and  cook  a  plain  joint.  He  gives  ten  pounds.  Mrs.  Standish  needn't  apply — she's  too  much 
of  a  lady."- 

Surely  this  advertisement  makes  a  most  unreasonable  demand.  We  never  heard  of  a 
woman  who  could  cook  a  plain  joint  satisfactorily  and  also  hold  her  tongue. 

Here  is  a  picture,  by  a  writer  of  that  period,  of  a  country  doctor  of  the  last  century 
— one  who  has  earned  for  himself  an  imperishable  name,  and  only  within  the  last  year 
been  inducted  to  his  seat  in  Trafalgar-square,  under  the  shadow  of  the  semi-draped 
"  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  :" 

"When  first  I  saw  him,  it  was  on  Frampton-green.  I  was  somewhat  his  junior  in  years, 
and  had  heard  so  much  of  him  that  I  had  no  small  curiosity  to  see  him.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
blue  coat  and  yellow  buttons,  buckskins,  well-polished  jockey-boots,  with  handsome  silver 
spurs,  and  he  carried  a  smart  whip  with  a  silver  handle.  His  wig,  after  the  fashion,  was  done 
up  in  a  club ;  and  he  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat." 

Such  was  Edward  Jenner,  long  the  scorn  of  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced.  No 
man  was  ever  more  misrepresented  or  abused ;  no  man  was  ever  more  confident  in  the 
reality  of  a  great  discovery,  in  its  prospective  acknowledgment  by  the  world,  and  in  the 
complete  reversal  of  a  premature  verdict,  which  awaited  hira.  Truly  has  Burke  said, 
"  Obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  all  true  glory." 

Mr.  Jeatfreson  gives  us,  in  the  last  place,  a  slight  sketch  of  the  "  medical  buildings" 
of  this  huge  metropolis.  We  shall  not  linger  with  him  here,  for  our  readers  are 
undoubtedly  acquainted  with  the  histories  of  those  structures  which  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  so  much  to  alleviate  the  physical  and  mental  sufferings  of  our  London  popu- 
lation. They  know  of  Thomas  Guy,  the  London  stationer,  of  the  hospital  which  bears 
his  name,  and  with  which  is  inseparably  connected  the  lustre  of  so  many  members  of 
our  noble  profession.  They  know  of  St.  Thomas's  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  of  St.  George's 
and  of  King's  College  Hospital,  &c.,  and  of  "  Mad  Tom"  and  Bedlam.  To  the  hospital 
of  Bethlem  we  would,  in  passing,  invite  any  one  who  would  wish  to  see  what  modern 
science  and  rational  treatment,  and  the  skill  of  an  accomplished  physician,  are  now 
achieving  for  the  most  miserable  and  cheerless  of  mankind.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that,  with  the  exception  of  four  of  the  hospitals  above  named,  none  in  London  is 
in  possession  of  property  at  all  adequate  to  the  demand  upon  its  working  and  benefi- 
cent machinery.  "  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions"  is  the  appealing  motto  borne 
by  almost  every  structure,  to  indicate  as  forcibly  as  may  be  the  precariousness  of  its 
capacity  for  continuous  good.  What  London  would  be  without  these  noble  charities  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  They  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  those  who  suffer  not,  and 
minister  inestimable  comfort  to  those  whose  sole  inheritance  is  the  inheritance  of  woe. 
Amongst  the  "  medical  buildings"  are  included  those  famous  fountains  of  erudition  from 
which  flow  the  living  streams  which  utilize  charity  and  purge  away  disease.     It  would 
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be  inconsistent  with  our  expressed  opinions  of  that  kindliness  which  gives  birth  to  our 
eleemosynary  institutions  it"  we  again  invited  our  readers  to  those  boards  before  which 
they  once  trembled.  They  liave  got  vivid  recollections  of  "the  College"  and  "the 
Hall,"  and  of  that  graceful  structure  to  which  the  London  physicians  migrated  from 
Warwick-lane  in  1825.  Which  of  us  cannot  recur,  with  some  feeling  of  reverential  awe, 
to  Pall  Mall  Ea.st,  or  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  or  that  locality  which  flowing  numbers  thus 
allude  to— 

"Nigh  where  Fleet  ditch  descends  in  sable  streams, 
To  wash  his  sooty  Naiads  in  the  Thames, 
There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  liill, 
Where  t^-ros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill." 

This  retrospect  of  the  medical  profession  may  lead  us,  in  spite  of  our  many  admitted 
imperfections,  to  be  satisfied,  by  comparison,  with  what  we  are.  It  may  stimulate  also 
to  better  things — teach  us  to  combine  a  more  generous  rivalry  with  a  less  spurious 
brotherhood  than  that  which  sometimes  embraces  us.  We  have  to  labour  without 
ceasing  in  a  calling  which  can  ennoble  every  worthy  member  of  the  same,  and  which 
every  worthy  member  may  dignify  with  his  own  character.  "The  truest  measure  (says 
Bishop  .Jackson)  of  man's  internal  or  proper  excellences  is  liis  beneficial  use  or  service  in 
the  great  universe  whereof  he  is  a  part."  Each  individual's  "entitive  perfection"  is  the 
gauge  of  his  power  to  do  good  to  others,  both  by  precept  and  example.  The  sufferings 
and  the  trials  of  our  profession  are  many.  But  "  he  that  hath  not  suffered  (says 
Madame  de  Stael),  what  doth  he  know  ?"  These  things  improve  and  dignify,  and 
give  to  the  bearer  of  the  burden  an  advantage  never  acquired  in  any  profession  by  the 
few  whose  lot  is  cast  in  pleasanter  places,  and  who  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  stem 
but  purifying  vicissitudes  of  the  many. 
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Second   Annual   Report   of   the    General   Board   of    Commissioners   in  Lunacy  for 
Scotland. — Edinburgh,  1860.     pp.  225. 

Although  this  second  Report  of  the  Scotch  Lunacy  Commissioners  does  not  possess 
the  advantages  of  the  preceding  volume,  in  being  the  first  reliable  and  complete  account 
obtained  in  this  country  of  the  state  of  lunacy  in  Scotland,  yet  in  intrinsic  interest  and 
in  the  value  of  its  contents  it  may  claim  an  equality  with  it.  A  similar  arrangement  of 
contents  is  followed  in  both  reports,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  readily  to  compare  the 
statistical  facts  and  general  circumstances  detailed  in  the  two. 

The  first  important  fact  which  calls  for  remark  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
insane  who  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Commissioners  in  1859,  as  compared  with 
the  returns  for  1858.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  there  were  5748,  and  on  the  same 
day  in  1859,  5,991.  The  actual  number,  however,  at  the  latter  date  was  7,878,  or  1887 
more  than  that  just  stated,  the  difference  representing  the  number  of  "  private  single 
cases,"  as  far  as  at  present  ascertained,  but  of  which  no  estimate  was  attempted  in  the 
statistical  table  presented  in  the  first  Repoit.  Treating  this,  therefore,  as  a  constant 
quantity  in  the  two  years,  we  have,  to  make  the  comparison  correct,  deducted  it  from 
the  total  of  1859,  and  thus  the  increase  for  this  year  upon  1858  stands  at  243,  or  4.25 
per  cent.  A  further  analysis  of  the  tables  shows  that  this  increase  is  made  up  of  116 
additional  inmates  in  public  asylums,  of  76  in  private  asylums,  and  of  93  in  private 
houses, — a  total  of  285,  from  which  a  reduction  of  42  in  the  number  of  insane  confined 
in  workhouses  leaves  the  sum,  as  before  stated,  at  243.  The  total  number  of  private 
patients  partaking  of  asylum  accommodation  is  the  same  in  1859  as  in  1858  ;  but  their 
distribution  is  so  changed,  that  809  instead  of  786,  or  3  per  cent,  more,  are  placed  in 
public   asylums,  and  200  instead  of  219,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  less,  are  detained  in 
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private  asylums.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  proportion  of  pauper  insane  has  aug- 
mented in  public  asylums  from  1,594  to  1687,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.,  it  has  likewise 
increased- in  the  private  asylums  from  526  to  621,  or  nearly  19  per  cent.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pauper  insane  in  public  asylums — viz.  1,087 — 
is  double  that  of  private  patients — viz.  809 — in  the  same  institutions,  it  appears  from 
the  foregoing  calculations  that  the  latter  class  of  insane  persons  has  received  equal  relief 
from  those  asylums  with  the  former  during  the  past  year,  1859. 

"This  shows"  (as  the  Commissioners  observe)  "the  preference  given  by  the  friendg  of 
private  patients  to  public  asylums  over  private  houses,  and  afi"ords  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  providing  accommodation  of  a  superior  kind  in  connexion  with  the  district 
asylums.". 

The  second  clause  of  this  quotation  suggests  an  explanation, — not  necessary,  it  may 
be,  to  many  of  our  readers,  yet  desirable,  lest  it  should  be  assumed  that  so  many 
patients  supported  by  private  funds  have  usurped  accommodation  primarily  intended 
for  pauper  lunatics — viz.,  that  most  of  the  Scotch  public  asylums  are  of  a  mixed  cha- 
racter, having  a  department,  sometimes  a  separate  building,  for  private  cases  and 
another  for  pauper  inmates.  However,  to  proceed  :  the  figures  given  above  indicate  a 
very  slow  extension  of  public  asylum  accommodation,  whether  for  private  or  pauper 
insane ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  proportion  of  the  latter  in  licensed  houses  has  so 
largely  augmented, — a  circumstance  admitted  to  be  less  advantageous  to  their  interests 
as  well  as  more  costly  to  the  ratepayers  than  provision  in  properly  organized  county 
asylums. 

Referring  again  to  the  table  (p.  iii.)  presenting  the  distribution  of  the  pauper  insane, 
we  observe  that  more  remain  unprovided  with  asylum  accommodation  than  possess  it  — 
viz.  2,972  distributed  in  poorhouses  and  private  houses,  against  2,.308  detained  in  public 
and  private  asylums  ;  and  although  a  decrease  of  42  can  be  pointed  to  in  the  insane  occu- 
pants of  workhouses,  yet  in  1859  the  number  confined  in  these  establishments — viz.  795 
— is  not  far  short  of  half  that  of  those  for  whom  a  due  legal  provision  is  furnished — viz. 
1,687 — in  public  asylums,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  1,877  pauper  lunatics  living 
single  in  private  houses,  to  whose  wretched  state,  however,  and  need  of  asylum  care,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  both  the  present  and  previous  Keport  abundantly  testify  ;  additional 
provision  in  district  asylums  is  claimed  for  those  795  living  in  workhouses,  and  for  the 
621  detained  in  private  asylums,  or  for  1,416  additional  patients,  a  number  not  far  short 
of  that  for  which  accommodation  was  provided  at  the  commencement  of  1859  ;  for  as 
regards  the  desirability  of  the  transfer  of  pauper  lunatics  from  private  to  properly 
appointed  public  asylums,  few  objectors  will  be  found  ;  whilst  with  respect  to  lunatics 
in  workhouses,  the  Scotch  Commissioners  reiterate  their  previously  expressed  opinions, 
which  entirely  concur  with  and  enforce  those  of  the  English  Lunacy  Board,  as  well  as 
of  all  competent  persons  who  have  weighed  the  subject — viz.,  that  workhouses,  together 
with  workhouse  lunatic  wards,  are  unfit  receptacles  for  the  insane,  detrimental  to  their 
welfare,  and  in  the  long  run  not  economical. 

On  these  points  the  following  extracts  from  the  Keport  before  us  are  worth 
repeating  : 

"  It  most  of  necessity  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  districts  to  place  their  pauper  lunatics 
in  establishments  under  their  own  management,  than  to  consign  them  to  the  custody  of  the 
proprietors  of  private  asylums,  who  must  draw  their  own  profits  from  the  payments  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  patients." 

m 

With  this  brief  comment,  this  aspect  of  the  matter  from  a  purely  business  point  of 
view,  the  Commissioners  advise  the  withdrawal  of  all  pauper  lunatics  from  licensed 
houses,  but  when  they  would  advocate  their  transfer  from  poor-houses  to  district 
asylums,  they  recognise  the  necessity  of  a  much  more  elaborate  defence  of  that  recom- 
mendation to  meet  the  many  spacious  arguments  against  it  resting  on  economical  con- 
siderations. Yet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  are  able  fully  to  meet  and  overthrow 
such  arguments,  and  to  prove  asylum  accommodation  to  be  not  only,  as  all  will  admit. 
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the  best,  but  also  the  cheapest,  for  the  insane.  The  following  remarks  apply  particu- 
larh'  to  pooi'honse  lunatic  wards,  wherein  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  wants  of 
lunatics  and  to  diminish  or  remove  the  objections  which  all  perceive  in  treating  sano 
and  insane  paupers  on  the  same  footing  and  under  similar  conditions  : 

"  We  strongly  object  to  lunatic  wards  in  poor-houses  being  used  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  primary  object  of  poor-houses  is  to  afford  a  test  for  poverty,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor  in  the  most  economical  manner.  The  fundamental  principle  on  which  these 
establishments  are  conducted  is  thus  antagonistic  to  that  which  ought  to  regulate  the  treat- 
ment of  lunatics,  and  which,  briefly  stated,  is  the  provision  of  every  comfort  whicli  can  rea- 
sonably be  demanded,  to  lighten  the  burden  of  perhaps  the  greatest  calamity  which  can  afflict 
humanity.  We  are,  however, willing  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  economy  which  must  necessarily  be  the  guide  of  parochial  boards  in  determining  the 
treatment  of  paupers,  some  of  them  have  attached  to  their  poor-houses  lunatic  wards  of  a 
very  creditable  ciiaracter  for  the  accommodation  of  their  insane  poor.  Nevertheless,  thetieat- 
ment  of  the  patients  in  these  establishments  can  scarcely  in  any  instance  be  regarded  as  in 
harmony  with  the  humane  views  of  the  day.  There  is  generally  a  great  deficiency  in  cheer- 
fulness and  comfort  within  doors,  a  prison-like  aspect  about  the  airing-grounds,  and  an  almost 
total  absence  of  the  means  of  employment,  both  within  and  out  of  doors.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  contrast  which  poor-house  lunatic  wards  must,  in  these  respects,  bear  to 
asylums,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  former  class  of  establishments,  especi- 
ally wliere  no  restriction  on  admission  exists  in  connexion  with  the  form  of  the  malady  with 

which  they  are  affected,  is  perhaps  as  high  as  that  of  those  placed  in  the  latter But 

it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  other  poor-houses  in  which  the  accommodation  provided 
is  exceedingly  unsatisfactorj-,  and  in  which  the  physical  wants  of  the  patients  are  provided 
for  with  but  little  departure  from  those  economical  principles  which  regulate  the  treatment  of 
sane  paupers.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  parochial  boards  to  economise  the  funds  of  their 
respective  parishes,  but  wo  are  of  opinion  that  this  end  would  be  attained  in  a  iimcli  more 
satisfactory  manner,  as  concerns  both  the  ratepayers  and  the  patients,  were  lunatic  wards  ia 
poor-houses  to  be  entirely  abolished."  (pp.  xi.  xii.) 

A  few  pages  further  on  the  Commissioners  resume  their  arguments  against  work- 
house detention  of  lunatics,  taking  their  stand  on  purely  economical  principles,  and 
handling  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  argument  in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely 
make  good  their  views.  To  collect  data  for  their  arguments,  they  analyse  the  returns 
of  expenditure  on  account  of  their  lunatics  of  many  parishes  in  Scotland,  large  and 
small,  taking  care  to  make  allowance  for  circumstances  which  may  interfere  with 
the  correctness  of  their  results — such,  for  instance,  as  the  facility  of  obtaining  accom- 
modation : 

"  Assuming  that  the  returns  are  correct,  some  cnrious  and  unexpected  results  may  be 
deduced  from  them,  and  more  especially  those  made  by  parishes  which  adopt  what  may  be 
considered  preferential  modes  of  disposing  of  their  pauper  lunatics,  and  which  are,  at  the 
same  time,  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  a  field  for  legitimate  comparison.  There  are  certain 
parishes,  for  example,  which  send  all  their  lunatics  to  asylums,  with  the  exception  of  those 
exempted  as  single  patients.  There  are  others  which  place  them  preferentially  in  the  lunatic 
wards  of  poor-houses ;  and  others,'  again,  which  divide  them  between  asylums  and  poor- 
houses,  sending  to  the  former  the  recent  and  unmanageable  cases,  and  placing  in  the  latter 
the  chronic  and  more  tractable."  (p.  27.) 

The  results  deducible  from  a  comparison  of  the  relative  expenditure  of  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  parishes  above  indicated — 

"  Are  extremely  important,  as  indicating  that  asylum  treatment  is  really  more  economical 
than  poor-house  treatment.  They  show  that  parishes  which  take  the  entire  charge  of  their 
pauper  lunatics,  and  treat  those  requiring  segregation  entirely  in  the  lunatic  wards  of  poor- 
houses,  maintain  the  whole  at  an  average  rate  of  Vdl.  48.  \\\d.  per  head;  that  those  parishes 
whicti  place  only  the  more  manageable  of  their  patients  requiring  segregation  in  poor-liousea, 
and  send  the  rest  to  asylums,  maintain  the  whole  at  an  average  rate  of  17/.  1«.  h\i.  \  and, 
lastly,  that  those  parishes  which  trust  entirely  to  asylums  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  such  of 
their  lunatics  as  require  to  be  placed  in  establishments,  maintain  the  whole  at  an  average  rate 
of  15Z.  7«.  2(Z."  (p.  28.) 
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Here,  then,  we  hare  the  comparative  economy  of  workhouse  and  of  asylnm  provision 
for  pauper  lunatics  set  forth  by  figures  which  unmistakeably  prove  the  superior  clieapness 
of  the  latter,  and  this  indeed  to  so  considerable  a  degree  that  asylum  accommodation 
turns  out  to  be  more  than  one-fifth  per  head  less  costly  than  the  comparatively  defec- 
tive and  detrimental  lodging  of  insane  patients  in  poor-liouses. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  Scottish  Lunacy  Board  for  working  out  this  problem 
in  this  manner ;  for  may  we  not  entertain  the  hope  that  parochial  officers  may  be 
disabused  of  their  convictions  that  poor-house  lunatic  wards  are  the  cheapest  recep- 
tacles for  the  insane  by  these  arithmetical  calculations  proving  the  contrary,  when  all 
arguments  to  induce  them  to  prefer  asylums  as  more  conducive  to  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  unfortunate  lunatics  fail  in  their  philanthropic  object! 
'  The  above-quoted  results  are  drawn  from  the  returns  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
parishes;  but  the  copious  tables  of  the  expenditure  of  the  several  parishes  throughout 
Scotland,  contained  in  Appendix  C  of  this  Report,  will  furnish  ample  material  for  further 
comparative  calculations,  and  for  the  complete  establishment  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  embarrassment  felt  in  the  carryingout  of  the  English  Lunacy  Acts,  from  the  loose 
statutory  definitions  of  lunacy,  and  particularly  from  the  reference  of  lunatics  to  two 
classes — harmless  and  dangerous,  has  been  felt  alike  in  Scotland,  and  has  led  to  the  same 
injurious  results — viz.,  the  deprivation  of  many  of  the  insane  of  their  legal  and  necessary 
relief  in  properly  constituted  asylums,  and  the  exposure  of  the  public  to  the  destructive 
propensities  of  such  lunatics  at  large. 

Ever  and  anon  the  community  is  startled  by  the  details  of  some  horrible  murder, 
suicide,  or  other  crime,  by  individuals  of  whose  mental  obliquity  evidence  is  then  at 
once  forthcoming,  and  of  whom  it  further  appears,  that  though  not  sound  in  mind,  they 
were  left  unguarded  and  without  supervision,  because  this  or  that  friend  maintained  them 
to  be  harmless.  The  fact  is,  the  unpractised  observer,  whether  medical  or  not,  has  a 
particular  conception  of  a  dangerous  lunatic ;  his  ideal  being  is  the  furious  maniac, 
threatening  in  word,  look,  and  gesture;  and  therefore  when  he  meets  with  an  insane 
person  whose  conduct  is  calm,  and  apparently  under  his  control,  whose  conversation 
is  probably  generally  rational,  who  can  divert  attention  from  his  besetting  delusion, 
and  mislead  his  examiner  respecting  its  influence  over  him,  the  conviction  occurs 
that  such  an  individual,  though  wrong  in  the  head,  has  no  harm  in  him  and  may  be 
let  go  free.  A  large  proportion  of  the  visitors  who  go  through  the  wards  of  our  public 
asylums  experience  a  certain  feeling  akin  to  disappointment  at  the  absence  of  the  dra- 
matic incidents  which  they  have  associated  in  their  minds  with  mental  disorder ;  they 
suspect  that  they  are  excluded  from  some  wards  where  their  typical  madmen  are  con- 
fined, and  they  will  arrive  at  the  general  conclusion,  that  most  or  nearly  all  of  the 
asylum  inmates  are  poor  harmless  creatures  who  might  be  allowed  their  liberty.  Unless 
instructed  in  the  working  of  such  establishments,  and  initiated  in  the  phases  of  the  insane 
state,  they  cannot  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  conditions  of  life,  they 
cannot  arrive  at  a  correct  conception  of  what  is  intended  by  the  "  moral  treatment"  of 
the  insane.  , 

The  Scotch  lunacy  law  requires  the  medical  practitioner  who  is  called  upon  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  insanity  to  state  whether  the  individual  in  question  is  or  is  "  not  a  lunatic 
within  the  meaning  of  the  x\ct."  This  allows  much  divergence  of  opinion,  according 
as  the  terra  lunatic  is  interpreted.  The  Commissioners  observe  that  it  is  obvious  the 
medical  practitioner  "thereby  incurs  a  double  responsibility,  as  he  must  be  held  to  give 
an  opinion,  first,  in  regard  to  the  mental  state  of  the  patient ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
appropriate  nature  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed."  It  is  at  the  same  time 
evident  that  the  certificate  to  the  effect  that  any  one  is  "not  a  lunatic  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  person  is  of  sane  mind.  Indeed,  it  is 
frequently  expressly  understood  that  the  ceilificate  is  not  intended  to  convey  tliis  mean- 
ing, but  is  granted  merely  as  an  expression  of  opinion  that  the  patient  is  not  likely  to 
commit  an  act  dangerous  to  himself  and  others.  With  what  latitude  medical  men  will 
occasionally  undertake  to  determine  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  danger,  the  Commis- 
sioners proceed  to  show  by  instances,  among  which  is  one  where  "pauper  lunatics  were 
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withdrawn  in  wholesale  fashion  from  our  jurisdiction,  in  consequence  of  the  parochial 
surgeon  holding  the  opinion  that  they  vvcre  not  lunatics  in  the  meaning  of  the  statute." 
To  remedy  this  ambiguity,  and  to  obviate  such  unseemly  discussions  between  themselves 
and  those  called  upon  to  give  certificates  of  lunacy,  the  Commissioners  propose  the 
very  simple  expedient  of  so  mending  the  statute,  "  that  the  definition  of  lunacy  should 
be  so  extended  as  to  correspond  with  the  phraseology  of  the  thirty-fifth  section,  and 
embrace  '  every  insane  person,  idiot,  or  person  of  unsound  mind.'  "     (p.  8.) 

As  may  be  presumed,  there  is  a  reason  to  be  found  why  parochial  authorities  discover 
such  a  disposition  to  ignore  the  existence  of  lunacy  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;" 
and  this  reason,  as  indicated  in  the  ensuing  paragraph,  is  the  presumed  costliness  of 
asylum  provision. 

"It  has"  (write  the  Commissioners)  "on  various  occasions  been  asserted  that  we  propose  to 
send  every  pauper  lunatic  to  an  asylum,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  mental  condition;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  this  idea  which  has  led  inspectors  to  prt)cure  medical  certi- 
ficates to  the  effect  that^their  insane  paupers  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act." 

The  Commissioners  hereupon  take  pains  to  disavow  any  such  presumed  intentions  on 
their  part  of  a  wholesale  deportation  of  insane  people  of  all  sorts  from  their  present 
habitations  to  asylums,  and  to  substantiate  this  disavowal  refer  to  "the  small  proportion 
of  cases  (of  single  patients)  in  which  they  have  recommended  removal."  But  surely 
this  circumstance  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  Commissioners  with  satisfaction  or  as  a 
matter  of  congratulation,  for  their  own  history  of  the  condition  of  single  patients  pro- 
claims it  as  a  fact  that  such  patients  are  for  the  most  part  badly,  often  wretchedly  taken 
care  of,  and  should  rightly,  and  for  humanity's  sake,  receive  the  advantages  of  asylum 
care.  We  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  say  that  all  insane  persons  should  be  congregated 
into  asylums — on  the  contrary,  we  consider  that  the  principle  of  the  aggregation  of 
lunatics  into  huge  asylums  has  already  been  pushed  too  far,  and  that  their  segregation, 
as  some  have  termed  it,  or  their  distribution  in  cottage-homes  or  small  refuges,  is  the 
problem  awaiting  solution  at  the  hands  of  those  concerned  in  making  and  superintend- 
ing the  provision  for  the  pauper  insane.  This  question,  however,  is  much  too  wide  for 
discussion  on  the  present  occasion. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Scottish  Lunacy  Commissioners  are  opposed  to  large 
asylums.  Thus,  after  showing  the  influence  of  the  distance  of  asylums  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  insane,  and  the  enunciation  of  it  as  a  sort  of  axiom,  "  that  the  number  of 
patients  sent  to  asylums  diminishes  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  the  distance,  and  that 
the  number  of  those  which  remain  at  home  increases  in  a  similar  degree,"  they  observe 
that— 

"  These  results  afford  an  indication  that  small  asylums  in  convenient  situations  will  more 
satisfactorily  meet  the  wants  of  the  country  than  large  central  establishments,  which  must 
necessarily  be  remote  from  considerablej  portions  of  the  extensive  districts  which  tliey  are 
designed  to  accommodate.  It  is  true  that  tlio  progressive  extension  of  the  railway  system 
will  gradually  afford  greater  facilities  in  removing  patients  to  distant  asylums  ;  but  distance, 
and  the  expense  it  involve.s,  will  nevertheless  continue  to  exercise  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  the  visits  of  relatives  and  on  the  discharge  of  patients  on  trial.  It  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  th.at  the  aggregation  of  the  insane  in  large  masses  greatly  increases  the  difliculty  of 
providing  for  their  proper  care  and  ti'eatment."     (p.  10.) 

The  Report  deals  largely  with  the  condition  of  those  patients,  both  private  and  pau- 
per, who  are  placed  singly  in  private  houses;  and  the  Commissioners  very  rightly 
remark  :  "  We  feel  that  to  secure  the  proper  care  of  those  pauper  lunatics  who  are  placed 
in  private  houses  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Board,  and  constitutes,  per- 
haps, our  greatest  responsibility."  (p.  xxxvii.)  And  they  "  are  inclined  to  ascribe  great 
importance  to  the  visitation  of  single  patients,  not  only  for  improving  the  treatment  and 
management  of  those  actually  visited,  but  for  elevating  the  general  condition  of  the 
insane,  whether  placed  in  asylums  or  in  private  houses."  (p.  xl.)  Animated  by  these  views, 
they  have  been  very  assiduous  in  their  visitation  of  such  patients,  and  during  their  two 
years'  term  of  oflSce  they  reported  on  "  4097  lunatics  placed  as  single  patients,  of  whom 
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1904  were  private  patients,  and  2193  paupers;  of  both  classes,  3527  were  seen  and 
reported  on,  and  570  reported  on  from  information  derived  from  others."  The  copious 
appendices  contained  in  the  two  Reports  as  yet  published  testify  to  their  assiduity  as 
well  as  to  the  great  need  for  tlic  inquiry,  and  it  is  with  just  pride  that  they  refer  to 
them,  as  embodying  "a  kind  of  information  which,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  any  Board  of  Lunacy." 

To  facilitate  their  labours  in  this  direction,  to  relieve  asylums  from  over-crowding, 
and  on  economical  grounds,  the  Commissioners  propose  that  the  restriction  imposed  by 
statute  against  receiving  more  than  one  lunatic  in  a  house  not  licensed  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  it  be  enacted — 

"  That  any  number  of  patients,  not  exceeding  four,  may  be  received  into  a  private  house, 
without  tlie  necessity  for  a  license,  provided  the  Board  make  previous  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  each  case,  and  grant  their  sanction  according  to  special  forms  for  the  admission  of  each 
individual  patient.  Under  some  such  provision  we  feel  satisfied  a  system  of  cottage  accom- 
modation would  gradually  spring  up  which  would  not  only  furnish  more  fitting  accommoda- 
tion for  chronic  patients  than  the  lunatic  wards  of  poor-houses,  but  would  also  be  calculated 

to  prove  a  valuable  adjunct  to  asylums By  its  adoption  economy  would  ensue,  and  to 

the  Visiting  Commissioners  the  advantages  would  also  bo  great.  By  placing  three  or  four 
patients  together,  the  iminber  of  liouses  requiring  visitation  would  be  greatly  lessened,  and 
the  labour  of  inspection  would  be  further  diminished  were  the  cottages  generally  grouped 
together." 

We  are  happy  to  find  these  views  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  for  they  coincide 
with  those  we  have  for  some  time  past  entertained-  We  would  willingl}'  prosecute  our 
remarks  in  this  direction,  but  the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  extended  intimates 
the  propriety  of  bringing  it  to  a  close ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have  to  express  our  thanks, 
in  the  name  of  all  those  interested  in  the  well-being  of  the  insane,  to  the  Lunacy  Com- 
missioners for  Scotland,  for  their  very  interesting  and  instructive  report,  of  which  we 
may  add  (without  wishing  to  cast  any  slur  on  the  English  Board  of  Commissioners), 
that  in  our  opinion  it  may  advantageously  compare  with  our  similar  English  Reports, 
both  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  its  contents  and  in  its  typography  and  general 
getting  up. 
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1.  Tobacco  :  Us  History  and  Associations  ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Plant,  with 
its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  and  Countries.  By  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.,  &c. — 
London,  1859. 

2.  Anti-Tobacco  Placard,  No.  I.  Opinions  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
J''.P.S.,  (&c.,  on  the  Effects  of  Tobacco  on  the  Human  System.  (From  the  '  Times' 
Newspaper,  31st  August,  1860.) 

3.  Tobaeco:  its  History,  Nature,  and  Effects  on  the  Body  and  Mind  ;  with  the  Opinimis 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  &c.  By  Joel  Shew,  M.D.,  Author  of  various  works  on 
Hydropathy. — New  York,  1857. 

4.  Tobacco :  its  History,  Cultivation,  Manufojcture,  and  Adulterations.  Its  Uses 
considered  with  Reference  to  its  Influence  on  the  Human  Constitution.  By  Andrew 
Steinmitz,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.— Zore6?o»,  1857. 

5.  Tobacco :  its  Influences,  Physical,  Moral,  and  Religious.  A  Lecture.  By  the 
Dean  of  Carlisle.     Second  Edition. — London,  1859. 

6.  The  Anti-Tobacco  Journal.  A  Monthly  Periodical,  published  by  the  British  Anti- 
Tobacco  Society,  instituted  April,  185.3. 
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7.  Is  Smoking  Injurious  ?  The  Arguments  Pro  and  Con.,  Rationally  Considered. 
By  John  Skelton,  Esq.,  M.D.  Addressed  to  the  Working  Classes.  (Second 
Edition  of  Ten  Thousand.) 

8.  Juvenile  Street- Smoking :  Reasons  for  Seeking  its  legislative  Prohibition,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishoj)  of  Manchester.  By  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Anti-Tobacco  SociETy. — London,  185C. 

9.  A  Memento  of  the  Cambridge  Tobacco  Riot. 

10.  The  Substance  of  a  Lecture  on  the  Pernicious  Properties  and  Injurious  Effects  of 
Tobacco.     By  the  same  Author  as  the  two  preceding. 

11.  The  Smoker's  Handbook  ;  or,  a  Dissuasive  against  the  Use  of  Tobacco,     By  Anti- 
FuMO. — London,  1854. 

12.  Fiftyfour  Objections  to  Tobacco. 

13.  Death  in  the  Pipe  :  or,  the  Great  Smoking  Question.     By  J.  L.  Milton,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — London,  1857. 

From  the  "  counterblaste"  of  Royalty,  to  tlie  denunciation  by  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society — a  no  inconsiderable  interval  of  time  in  social  history — tobacco  has  been 
an  unfailing  subject  of  abuse  and  praise,  of  commendation  and  condemnation,  and  in 
no  measured  terms.  Considering  its  literature,  the  pros  and  cons  for  its  nse  and  abuse, 
it  might  seem  a  vain  task  to  discourse  on  it  dispassionately  ;  yet  this  is  what  we  propose 
to  attempt — not,  indeed,  exhaustively,  for  that  would  require  volumes,  but  briefly  and 
partially,  restricting  our  remarks  chiefly  to  its  effects  from  a  physiological  and  patho- 
logical point  of  view. 

The  striking  feature  as  regards  its  use  is  that  whilst  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  vio- 
lent poison,  and  the  smoking  of  it  on  first  trial  is  in  most  cases  productive  of  distressing 
symptoms — sufficient,  it  might  be  supposed,  to  produce  an  everlasting  disgust — it  has 
become  more  and  more  popular  with  little  interruption,  and  has  so  spread  from  people 
to  people,  from  country  to  country,  that  now  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  a  region  in 
which  it  is  unknown,  or  a  race  that  does  not  indulge  in  it.  Such  a  diflfusion,  such  a 
general  use,  must  be  admitted  to  imply  some  peculiar  charm  belonging  to  it,  some  effects, 
some  virtues  which  make  it  so  followed  and  beloved,  and  so  far  must  be  received,  we 
think,  as  a  precognition  in  its  favour,  and  justifying  the  poet's  rhapsody  : 

"  Sublime  tobacco,  which  from  east  to  west 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour  and  the  Turkman's  rest." — Byron. 

And  Charles  Lamb's  more  sober  reflection  : 

"  The  world  was  sure  forlorn, 
Wanting  thee !" 

We  need  say  little  respecting  the  botany  of  the  subject,  or  its  history,  the  one  being 
80  well  known,  the  other  so  imperfectly.  It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  the  plant  yield- 
ing the  leaf  which  in  its  prepared  state  constitutes  the  tobacco  of  commerce  belonirs  to 
the  natural  family  SolanaceiE,  a  family  above  all  others  distinguished  for  remarkable 
poisonous  qualities  ;  that  there  are  three  species  or  varieties  of  it  most  worthy  of  note 
— Nicotiana  tabacum,  N.  rustica,  and  N".  persica  ;  and  that  till  the  discovery  of  America 
though  it  might  have  been  known  before  in  China,  llindostan,  and  Persia,  it  certainly 
was  not  known  in  Europe.  By  whom  introduced,  or  from  whence,  is  not  altogether 
certain.  Thus  much,  however,  appears  to  be  well  established — viz.,  that  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  first  brought  it  from  the  New  World,  and  that  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
its  use  first  became  popular.  From  these  countries  it  passed  into  France  and  also  into 
Italy.  ,  Into  England  it  was  brought  by  the  great  navigator  Drake,  and  brouo-ht  into 

fashion  by  another  great  man,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.     Even  the  derivation  of  its  name 

its  trivial  name — is  open  to  question— some  deriving  it  from  one  of  our  West  Indian 
Islands,  Tobago,  others,  with  more  appearance  of  probability,  from  the  city  of  Tabasco 
in  New  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  from  an  early  period,  it  had  been  largely 
and  successfully  cultivated.     Nothing  but  the  sound  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former 
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as  for  nearly  a  century  after  tobacco  had  found  its  way  into  Europe,  Tobago,  the  island, 
■was  uncultivated  and  uninhabited.  Respecting  its  specific  name,  Nicotiana,  no  kind  of 
doubt,  however,  exists  whence  derived  ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  borrowed  from  that  of 
tlie  individual  who  introduced  it  into  France — Jean  Nicot,  Maitre  des  Kequetes, 
Ambassador  of  Francis  II.  to  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  by  whom  and  from  whence 
we  are  assured  it  was  brought  in  1560,  and  by  him  presented  to  Catherine  de  Medicis 
and  to  the  Grand  Prieur,  both  of  whose  names  it  for  a  time  bore,  they  being  its  great 
patrons,  but  only  for  a  time,  that  of  I'herbe  a  la  Reine  and  I'herbe  au  Grand  Prieur 
fading  away  into  oblivion  before  the  shorter  apd  apter  one  of  the  Ambassador.  In 
Italy,  where  it  was  received  with  equal  favour,  it/ was  honoured  with  the  name  of  I'erba 
santa,  on  account  of  its  supposed  virtues,  and  having,  according  to  report,  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Cardinal  Santa  Croce,  on  his  return  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1589, 
giving  rise  to  another  rhapsody  : 

"  Herb  of  immortal  fame ! 
"Which  hither  first  with  Santa  Croee  came, 
When  he  liis  time  of  nunciature  expired. 
Back  from  the  court  of  Portugal  retired  ; 
Even  as  his  predecessors  great  and  good. 
Brought  home  the  cross." 

In  saying  that  the  history  of  the  plant  was  obscure,  we  had  in  mind  its  early,  its  first 
period — that  of  its  introduction  into  Europe.  Of  its  later  history  there  is  ample  infor- 
mation, and  of  a  very  curious  and  instructive  kind,  which  we  shall  barely  glance  at, 
showing  how  little  authority  can  control  taste,  the  use  of  tobacco  having  been  prohibited 
by  imperial  mandates,  subjecting  the  offence,  as  it  was  then  considered,  to  the  severest 
punishment  ;* — how  discordant  are  the  opinions  of  learned  doctors,  extreme  and  opposite 
views  having  from  time  to  time  almost,  if  not  quite  up  to  the  present,  been  taken  of  its 
powers,  in  whatever  form  employed  ;  altogether  strongly  illustrating  the  difficulty  there 
is  in  the  attainment  of  truth  where  human  feeling  interferes,  and  the  impossibility  of 
acquiring  precise  knowledge,  except  by  the  methods  of  the  exact  sciences,  of  which  one 
only  has  lent  its  aid  to  enlighten  us  on  tobacco — viz.,  chemistry — physiolog}',  we  regret 
to  think  (the  next  best  aid),  hardly  yet  coming  under  the  same  category. 

From  chemistry  we  learn  that  tobacco,  the  pure  leaf  in  its  fresh  state,  is  very  com- 
pounded, that  it  consists  of  at  least  ten  different  ingredients,  and  these,  per  1 0,000,  in 
the  following  proportion:  8828  water,  287  bitter  extractive,  174  gum,  27  resin,  26 
albumen,  105  amylaceous  gluten,  133  organic  and  inorganic  salts,  497  ligneous  fibre, 
6  a  peculiar  oily-like  substance  named  nicotine,  and  1  a  camphor-like,  volatile  oil,  called 
nicotianin.  Of  all  these  ingredients,  nicotine  is  tlie  most  important,  being  achuitted  to 
be  the  chief  active  principle  of  tobacco — that  on  which  all,  or  mostly  all,  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  leaf  depend.  This,  one  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  combines  with  acids, 
forming  neutral  crystallizable  salts  ;  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  solidifies  at  22° 
Fahr.  f'is  heavier  than  water  ;  volatile  at  284",  boils  at  472°  ;  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
it  is  more  so  in  alcohol ;  its  odour  is  that  of  tobacco  in  its  greatest  intensity,  its  taste 
acrid  in  the  extreme.  The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  not  difficult,  though  somewhat 
complicated  ;  we  need  not  describe  it,  it  may  be  found  detailed  in  every  work  on 
organic  chemistry.  From  the  researches  of  M.  Schloosing,  it  would  appear  that  this 
alkaloid  varies  in  proportion  in  the  different  kinds  of  tobacco.  The  following  are  the 
results  per  cent. — that  is,  of  nicotine,  from  the  thoroughly  dried  leaf: 

Lot 7-9G 

Lot  Garonne 7'34: 

Nord 6'68  , 

IledeVilaine 6-29 

*  The  Grand-Duke  Michael  Federolta  prohibited  the  importation  and  use  of  tobacco  into  Russia  by  the  penalty  oJ 

the  bastinado  for  the  first  oiTence,  of  the  loss  of  the  nose  for  the  second,  and  of  life  for  the  third.    The  Sultan  Amurath 

IV.  made  smoking  a  capital  crime,  as  also  did  a  Shah  of  Persia,  Shah  Abbas ;  the  former  from  the  belief  that  it  was  a 

check  to  the  increast  of  population— a  chargB  more  than  once  since  repeated,  and  with  some  probability  as  regards  Its 

'  abase. 
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Pas  do  Calais 4-94 

Alsatia. 3-21 

Virginia 6'87 

Kentucky 6-09 

Maryland 2-29 

Havana,  less  than 200* 

According  to  the  analogy  of  other  active  principles  of  plants,  nicotine  may  be  viewed 
as  a  secretion,  and  like  them  generally,  not  diffused,  but  isolated  and  retained  in  celisi 
These  cells  are  distinct  under  tiie  microscope  in  the  fresh  leaf.  Owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, the  fresh  leaf  has  none  of  the  odour  of  the  prepared  article. 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  our  main  subject — its  effects  on  the  animal  system  ;  noticing, 
first,  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  to  elucidate  its  action,  commencing  with 
those  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  published  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,'  as 
beiniT  most  exact  and  reliable.  They  were  made  with  a  strong  infusion  of  tobacco,  and 
with  its  empyreumatic  oil,  the  effects  of  which  we  shall  see  were  remarkably  different 
In  his  first  experiment 

"Four  ounces  of  infusion  of  tobacco  were  injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog.  Four  minutes 
afterwards  he  retched,  but  did  not  vomit ;  he  then  became  faint  and  lay  motionless  ou  one 
side;  at  the  end  of  nine  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  injection  the  heart  could  riot  be  felt,  he 
gasped  for  breath  at  long  intervals,  and  in  another  minute  there  was  no  appearance  whatever 
of  life." 

It  is  added, 

"  I  immediately  laid  open  the  cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The  heart  was  much 
distended,  and  had  entirely  ceased  to  contract ;  tliere  was  no  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines." 

Three  other  experiments  are  detailed,  affording  the  same  results.  His  first  experi- 
ment, using  the  empyreumatic  oil,  he  describes  as  follows : 

"  Less  than  a  drop  of  the  oil  was  applied  to  the  tongue  of  a  young  cat.  Instantly  violent 
convulsions  took  place  in  all  the  muscles,  and  the  respiration  became  very  frequent.  In 
live  minutes  after  its  application  she  lay  on  one  side  insensible,  with  slight  spasmodic  actions 
of  the  muscles.  At  the  end  of  eleven  minutes  she  retched  but  did  not  vomit.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  slie  appeared  to  be  recovering.  I  repeated  the  application  of  the  poison,  and  she 
was  again  seized  with  violent  convulsions,  and  became  insensible,  breathing  at  long  intervals; 
and  in  two  minutes  from  the  second  application  respiration  had  entirely  ceased,  and  she  was 
apparently  dead.  On  opening  the  thorax  I  found  tlie  heart  acting  with  regularity  and 
strength,  circulating  dark-coloured  blood.  On  dissecting  nothing  remarkable  was  found  in 
the  appearance  of  the  tongue  or  brain." 

■  Two  more  experiments  are  detailed,  in  which  the  oil,  suspended  in  a  little  water,  was 
injected  into  the  rectum  of  a  dog  and  of  a  cat,  with  very  like  results.  From  them — 
those  with  the  infusion  and  those  with  the  oil — the  author  concluded  that  the  former 
injected  into  the  intestine  has  the  power  of  renderiBg  the  heart  insensible  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  blood,  thus  arresting  the  circulation,  occasioning  death  by  syncope,  taking 
effect  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  having  found  in  an  experiment  on  a 
decapitated  dog  that  after  the  injection  the  heart  continued  to  act.  Tliat  the  latter — 
the  oil — acts  simply  by  "  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain,"  death  resulting  "  because 
respiration  is  under  the  influence  of  the  brain,  and  ceases  when  its  functions  are 
destroyed." 

Orfila's  researches  on  the  same  poison  were  made  somewliat  later,  and  are  given  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  'Toxicologic  Generale,'  published  in  1815.  He  employed  in 
his  experiments  tobacco  in  substance  and  the  infusion — the  former,  to  which  we  shall 
restrict  our  notice,  introduced  into  the  stomach,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  wound 
The  results  of  one  of  the  trials  were  the  following  : 

*  Comptes  Bendas,  Dec.  1846. 
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"  At  two  o'clock  sixteen  grains  moistened  with  water  were  Applied  to  the  cellular  tissue 
on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  a  robust  little  dog  [oarlin].  Ten  minutes  after  the  animal 
vomited  twice.  After  six  hours  it  became  slightly  vertiginous,  and  its  hind  legs  had  a 
tremulous  motion.  It  died  in  the  night.  The  lungs  were  found  of  a  deep  rod,  with  livid 
spots,  their  tissue  rather  denser  than  natural,  the  alimentary  canal  unchanged,  the  part 
operated  upon  a  little  inflamed.'' 

To  his  own  experiments  Orfila  adds  an  account  of  some  made  by  Professor  Macartney, 
of  Dublin,  on  the  brain  and  nerves.     The  following  is  one  of  them  : 

"  The  superior  portion  of  the  cranium  of  a  rabbit  having  been  removed,  and  a  part  also  of 
the  membranes  of  tlie  brain,  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  blood  had  ceased,  some  drops  of  the  empy- 
reumatic  oil  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  encephalon.  After  half  an  honr  tlie  animal 
exlnbited  no  remarkable  symptom.  The  death  was  effected  by  pouring  two  drops  ou  the 
tongue." 

In  another  experiment,  half  a  scruple  of  the  oil  was  introduced  into  the  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  but,  after  thirty  minutes,  without  any  apparent  effect.  Three  drops  applied 
to  the  tongue  of  this  rabbit  occasioned  immediate  death.  The  same  want  of  effect  was 
witnessed  when  the  oil  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  sciatic  nerve,  provided  it  was 
isolated  ;  and  also  without  effect  even  when  the  extremities  of  this  nerve,  after  a  trans- 
verse division,  were  immersed  in  the  oil  and  left  for  an  hour.  Of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  M.  Orfila,  the  following  are  the  chief: — 1st.  That  "the  empyreuraatic  oil 
does  not  act  directly  on  the  brain  or  on  the  nervous  trunks,  but  through  the  nervous 
system  in  a  manner  not  yet  well  determined."  2ndly.  That  the  infusion  of  the  leaf  acts 
specially  on  the  nervous  system,  its  poisonous  principle  being  absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulation.  He  considers  "  a  general  tremor,  rarely  witnessed  from  other  poisons, 
an  almost  constant  accompaniment  of  its  action." 

These  conclusions  we  are  inclined  to  receive  as  most  warranted  by  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made,  including  some  which  we  ourselves  have  instituted,  using  a  prepara- 
tion supplied  as  nicotine,  but  which  we  believe  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  nicotine  and 
of  the  volatile  nicotianin.  The  subjects  of  the  experiments  were  mice.  We  shall  notice 
briefly  a  small  number  of  them,  and,  first,  those  which  indicated  the  mixed  nature  of 
the  poison. 

1.  A  vigorous  mouse  was  placed  under  a  bell  glass,  a  common  "finger  glass,"  with 
28  grains  of  the  so-called  nicotine,  in  an  open  wide-mouthed  vial.  The  animal  imme- 
diately became  affected,  dull  and  drowsy  ;  during  the  first  three  or  four  hours  it  now 
and  then  ate  a  little  bread  ;  after  thirteen  hours  it  seemed  comatose,  being  motionless 
with  the  exception  of  its  head,  which  was  tremulous.  This  was  late  at  night ;  the  fol- 
lowing morning  it  was  found  dead  and  rigid.  The  fluid  was  reduced  by  evaporation  to 
the  amount  of  C.3  grains. 

2.  When  the  like  trial  was  made  with  the  fluid  in  equal  quantity,  after  exposure  for 
some  time  to  the  air,  a  mouse  confined  with  it  so  that  it  could  not  touch  it,  well  sup- 
plied with  air,  as  in  the  former  instance,  seemed  to  suffer  no  inconvenience,  its  activity 
and  appetite  continuing  unimpaired  even  when  thus  confined  two  whole  days.  The 
effects  of  the  less  volatile  portion  of  the  fluid  as  applied  by  contact  were  very  strongly 
marked. 

3.  A  mouse  confined  under  a  bell  glass  with  a  portion  of  this  fluid,  inadvertently  in 
its  efforts  to  escape  touched  its  surface  witli  its  lips.  In  two  or  three  seconds  it  was 
convulsed,  in  as  many  more  fell  on  its  side  and  was  motionless.  Immediately  opened, 
the  heart  was  found  contracting,  and  it  continued  to  act  for  some  time,  even  after  fifty- 
five  minutes  a  slight  movement  was  seen  of  its  auricles.  The  fluid,  which  had  before 
been  weighed,  had  by  the  contact  sustained  a  loss  of  '4  grain.  In  other  trials  death 
was  produced  as  rapidly  by  the  contact  of  as  minute  a  quantity  to  the  same  part,  and 
in  all  but  one  instance  was  preceded  by  convulsions ;  in  two  instances  the  heart  con- 
tinued to  act  feebly  for  a  minute  or  two,  in  one  its  action  ceased  immedi.itely  and  was 
not  excited  by  puncture. 

4.  The  last  experiment  we  shall  mention  was  on  the  heart  itself.  An  active  mouse 
was  rendered  unconscious  by  ether.     In  this  state  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  laid 
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open.  A  drop  of  the  fluid  was  instantly  applied  to  the  pulsating  heart ;  its  action,  gra- 
dually becoming  feebler,  continued  for  about  three  minutes;  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  for  a  shorter  time. 

In  whatever  manner  inferentially  all  these  results  may  be  received,  they  must  bo 
admitted,  we  think,  as  decisive  as  regards  the  virulency  of  the  poison  of  tobacco  on 
brute  animals;  and  that  its  effects  are  analogous  on  man  iherc  seems  to  be  little  room 
for  doubt.  Whoever  has  witnessed  or  read  of  the  operation  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaf 
given  in  eases  of  strangulated  hernia  must  feel  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this.  Orfila 
quotes  several  instances  in  proof  of  the  same  : — 1st,  of  three  children,  after  the  applica- 
tion of  a  liniment  made  of  powdered  tobacco  and  butter  to  the  head  for  tinea,  being 
seized  with  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  fainting,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  walking  as  if 
drunk.  2nd,  of  a  decoction  applied  to  parts  affected  vfith  itch  occasioning  violent 
vomitings  and  convulsions.  3rd,  of  a  person  falling  into  a  state  of  somnolency  and  dying 
apoplectic  after  the  excessive  use  of  snufF;  the  words  in  the  original  are — "  pour  avoir 
pris  par  le  nez  une  trop  grande  quantity  de  poudre  de  tabac."  4th.  The  instance  of  the 
celebrated  Santeuil,  who,  after  having  drunk  a  glass  of  wine  into  which  some  tobacco 
had  been  put,  was  attacked  with  vomiting  and  most  severe  pains,  under  wliich  he 
expired.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  add  to  these  examples  many  others,  some  well 
authenticated,  others  more  than  doubtful.  We  shall  give  only  one  of  each,  leaving  the 
reader  to  decide  to  which  class  each  belongs.  "Borrhi,  in  a  letter  to  Bartholine,  men- 
tions a  person  who,  through  excess  of  smoking,  had  dried  his  brain  to  that  degree,  that 
after  his  death  there  was  nothing  found  in  his  skull  but  a  little  black  lump,  consisting  of 
mere  membranes."  This  is  a  quotation  from  '  A  New  and  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,'  published  in  1755  by  a  society  of  gentlemen.  I'^re  Labat,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  '  Nouveau  Voyage  aux  lies  de  I'Amerique,'  of  the  date  of  1742, 
amongst  other  particulars  which  he  gives  in  his  very  ample  and  amusing  account 
of  tobacco,  relates,  as  from  his  own  knowledge,  how  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  enter- 
tainment was  interrupted  from  the  direful  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  guests  who  liad  par- 
taken of  a  turkey  into  the  stuffing  of  which  tobacco  had  been  introduced  by  a  negro 
cook  of  the  family  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  in  consequence  of  another  cook  of  superior 
skill  having  been  employed  to  dress  the  dinner.  The  turkey,  by  those  who  were 
helped  of  it,  was  pronounced  excellent ;  "  but  one  after  another  they  were  taken  ill, 
those  who  had  largely  ate  of  it  were  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging,  others  suffered 
cruel  pains — in  brief,  the  fete  was  broken  up,  on  crut  tout  le  monde  empoisonne."  The 
surgeon  of  the  family  was  hurriedly  sent  for,  and  all  his  confreres  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  "anatomised"  the  diii'erent  meats  which  had  been  served  at 
table,  and  at  length  found  what  cleared  up  the  mystery — the  offending  tobacco.  Aid 
was  immediately  administered ;  those  who  were  merely  griped  were  relieved  by  lave- 
ments, those  reduced  by  excessive  evacuations  were  comforted  by  cordials,  the  least  ill 
were  on  their  legs  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours,  others  kept  their  beds  for  two  days. 

We  shall  give  another  anecdote,  premising  that  the  thesis  we  shall  refer  to  was  not 
maintained  in  the  schools  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  of  the  present  day,  or  before  the 
College  of  Physicians  or  Surgeons  of  our  time  and  country,  but  in  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine of  Paris  long  ago— viz.  on  the  26th  of  March,  1699.  The  question  was  "  An 
tabaci  usu  frequenti  vitffi  summa  brevior  ?"  M.  Claude  Berger,  Parisian,  M.B.,  having 
to  sustain  the  act,  proved  in  the  most  demonstrative  manner  that  the  frequent  use  of 
the  leaf  shortens  life — "  Ergo  en  frequenti  tabaci  usu  vitie  summa  brevior."  Pfere  Labat, 
who  relates  the  disputation  and  the  solemn  decision  arrived  at,  remarks  that  the  takers 
of  tobacco  had  their  fears  in  some  measure  quieted  by  one  circumstance,  that  of  the 
president  who  admitted  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  supported  it  with  reasons  of  his 
own,  exhibiting  a  disagreement  between  his  tongue  and  his  nose,  having  had  during  the 
whole  of  the  act  his  snuff-box  in  his  hand — "  Et  ne  cessa  pas  un  moment  de  prendre  du 
tabac;"  the  author  adding — "P^toit-il  bien  convaincu  de  ce  qu'il  vouloit  persuader  aux 
autres  ?     Je  le  laisse  a  penser  h  mcs  lectenrs." 

Though  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  have  passed  since  this  discussion  was  formally 
held,  is  not  the  subject  still  an  open  question  ?  We  apprehend  we  must  answer  in  the 
affirmative ;  we  apprehend  were  this  very  question — "  An  en  tabaci  usu  frequenti  vitae 
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Bumiiia  brevior?''  submitted  to  the  free  vote  of  the  profession,  that  whilst  there  would 
be  some  unanimity  in  the  decision  that  tobacco  in  very  great  excess  is  injurious  and 
likely  to  shorten  life,  there  would  be  a  division  of  the  sutl'rage  regarding  its  moderate 
use  and  an  occasional  excess.  No  longer  than  1857  proof  was  afforded  of  such  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Lancet'  for  that  year  the  matter  is 
largely  discussed,  arising  out  of  the  authoritative  assertion  of  a  public  lecturer  that  the 
vice  of  smoking  is  one  of  the  causes  of  paralysis  and  of  its  increase  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  in  that  single  volume  referied  to  as  many  as  twenty-six  different  communica- 
tions on  the  subject,  some  holding  one  doctrine,  some  another,  with  titles  in  accordance — 
such  as,  "  The  Salutary  Effects  of  Smoking ;"  "  Smoking  not  a  Cause  of  Insanity  ;"  "  Is 
Smoking  a  Blessing  ?"  "  Tobacco  and  Crime  ;"  "  Can  Tobacco  be  Deprived  of  its  Injurious 
Qualities  ?"  "  Temperance  and  Justice,  the  Handmaids  of  Truth  in  the  Tobacco  Qiiostion." 
The  author  of  the  paper  with  the  last-mentioned  title,  as  that  title  would  indicate, 
belongs  to  neither  extreme.     He  says  : 

"  He  can  as  little  repeat  the  words  of  Moliere — '  Qui  vit  sans  tabac  n'est  pas  digne  de  vivre, 
il  rejoult  et  purge  les  cerveaux  liuuiains  et  il  instruit  les  ilines  a  la  vertu,'  as  he  can  share  the 
fears  of  the  alarmist,  lest  the  Gibbon  of  onr  Rome  discover  reason  for  eloquent  mourning  on 
the  '  weed'  as  the  cause  of  our  national  decay." 

He,  viewing  the  subject  dispassionately  and  after  much  experience  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, arrives  at  certain  conclusions  of  a  moderate  kind,  which  we  think  are  not  far  from 
the  truth.  It  is  due  to  him  to  mention  his  name— it  is  Mr.  Gamgee,  late  surgeon  of  the 
first  class,  principal  medical  officer  of  the  British  Italian  Legion,  and  who,  he  declares, 
has  never  taken  a  particle  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  from  his  dislike  to  it.  Like  him,  we 
have  the  same  dislike  to  the  weed,  in  all  its  prepared  states  ;  like  him,  we  have,  in 
•various  parts  of  the  world,  been  amongst  those  who  have  used  it  freely,  though  we  can- 
mot  declare,  like  him,  we  have  never  tried  it.  A  cigar  we  once  smoked  with  horrid 
•effect,  to  us  conclusive  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  That  was  at  an  early  period  of  life; 
ilater  in  life,  when  among  habitual  smokers,  and  when  to  decline  the  pipe  offered  in 
courtesy  would  have  been  considered  a  breach  of  good  manners,  we  have  used  it  most 
temperately,  and  we  must  confess  not  without  an  agreeable  soothing  effect,  very  much 
.needed  in  transacting  business  with  an  ill-disposed  Turkish  authority.  In  the  interval, 
within  (tlie  tropics,  in  the  East,  as  well  as  the  West,  never  smoking,  we  have  fortunately 
•escaped  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  countries,  and  that  when  they  have  been  rife 
around  us,  and  smokers  have  fallen  victims  to  yellow  fever  in  the  one,  to  remittent  fever, 
dysentery,  and  cholera  in  the  other.  On  one  occasion,  the  abstainer  was  the  only 
European  in  a  district  scourged  with  fever  who  escaped  free.  These  personalities  we 
mention  to  sliow  that  we  are  not  one  of  the  sworn  friends  of  tobacco.  Of  its  uses  and 
•abuses  wc  shall  now  speak,  and  with  the  moderation  and  modesty  becoming  so  import- 
ant a  subject,  one  on  which  there  is  so  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  inquirers 
of  high  respectability.  We  shall  proj)ose  a  few  questions  on  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant points  of  inquiiy,  'and  answer  them  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

1.  Has  tobacco,  especially  smoking,  the  power  of  preventing  contagion  or  infection, 
or  of  counteracting  xnalaria?  We  think  not,  never,  as  already  remarked,  having  wit- 
nessed the  exemption  of  those  who  used  it  most  from  noxious  influences  of  any  kind, 
such  as  are  productive  of  disease.  We  are  more  disposed  to  the  inference,  that  if  used 
in  any  excess  it  may  favour  the  operation  of  those  obscure  causes ;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  whatever  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  constitution  appears  to  predispose  the  system 
to,  or  render.it  more  susceptible  o^  morbid  action.  In  the  '  Lancet,'  under  the  head  of 
"The  Effects  of  Tobacco  in  Ague,"  it  is  stated  by  a  medical  officer  of  Crimean  expe- 
rience, that  its  use  interfered  with  recovery  from  ague,  and  that  till  discontinued  relapses 
were  frequent. 

2.  le  the  stomach  capable  of  digesting  tobacco  ?  We  think  it  may,  after  having 
ibecorae  halutuatcd  to  it ;  at  least,  in  certain  instances.  There  are  direct  and  analogous 
•.facts  in  favour  of  this  inference.  The  analogous  facts  are  the  most  familiar  ones.  It  is 
well  known  how  the  carnivorous  animal  can  be  brought  gradually  to  subsist  on  vegetable 
food,  »nd  vice  versd.     In  the  'Lancet,'  the  volume  already  referred  to,  an  instance  is 
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given  of  an  individual,  a  man  sixty-four  years  of  age,  who  "  for  many  years  had  been 
in  the  constant  practice  of  eating  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  strongest  negro-head 
tobacco  every  five  days,"  and  who,  the  contributor.  Dr.  David  Arrott,  adds,  would  wil- 
lingly eat  more  could  he  get  it  free  of  expense.  Singular  as  this  must  seem,  wo  can 
adduce  an  instance  even  more  remarkable.  When  at  Constantinople,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  we  were  told  of  a  man,'a  Turk,  employed  in  the  arsenal,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  daily,  and  had  been  for  fifteen  years,  two  drachms  of  opium,  mixed  with 
one  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  form  of  pills,  which  he  swallowed  at  intervals  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  His  health  had  suffered  and  his  faculties  had  become  impaired,  but 
not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  his  acting  as  janitor  to  the  naval  school.*  In  these 
two  cases  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both  the  tobacco  and  the  opium  were 
digested,  and  became  subservient,  like  food,  to  supply  the  waste  of  mato-ial  ?  And  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  in  cases  of  privation  of  food,  when  the  sense  of  hunger  is 
Appeased  by  the  use  of  tobacco,  it  may  act  in  the  same  way  ?  The  goat  which  will  eat 
hemlock  with  impunity,  we  are  assured,  has  been  known  to  have  had  a  fondness  for 
tobacco.  The  leaf  of  the  laurel,  the  exhalation  from  which  when  bruised  is  fatal  to 
insects,  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  slug.  The  leaf  of  the  yew  is  poisonous  to  cattle,  if 
ate  alone,  but  if  mixed  with  food,  it  is  said  to  be  not  injurious.  This  we  state  as  a  cur- 
rent belief  amongst  farmers.  Don,  in  the  '  Gardener's  Dictionary,'  says  that  the  flower 
of  Lathynis  sativus  mixed  with  wheat  flour  in  half  the  quantity,  makes  very  good 
bread,  bnt  alone  produces  surprising  rigidity  of  the  limbs  in  those  who  use  it  for  a  con- 
tinuance. Other  examples  of  the  like  kind  might  be  given  ;  even  the  leaf  of  the 
tobacco-plant  itself,  we  find,  h  attacked  by  the  slug. 

3.  We  know  how  poisonous  are  the  efl'ccts,  often  fatal,  of  alcohol  taken  in  excess, 
and  how  gently  cheering  and  refreshing  are  the  lighter  alcoholic  drinks,  used  in  modera- 
tion :  may  not  some  similarity  be  traced  between  strong  tobacco  in  its  operation  and 
alcohol,  and  between  light  wines  in  their  action  and  mild  tobacco,  rendered  more  mild 
by  admixture,  as  used  where  smoking  has  been  longest  practised  ?  Such  an  analogy, 
■we  think,  exists,  not  indeed  as  to  the  specific  effects  compared  together,  but  as  to  the 
injury  or  benefit  received.  The  Turk,  an  habitual  smoker,  and  who,  as  regards  health, 
appears  to  indulge  in  that  habitual  smoking  with  impunity,  uses  the  mildest  tobacco  (iV^. 
rustica),  and  inhales  its  vapour  (probably  more  that  of  nicotianin  than  of  the  more 
powerful  nicotine)  through  water,  or  the  long  cherry-stick  pipe,  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  North-American  Indian,  another  great  smoker,  mixes  a  small  portion  of  tobacco 
with  a  large  proportion  of  some  other  plant,  such  as  the  uva  ursi.  The  Hindoo  smokes 
even  a  more  compound  mixture,  of  which  tobacco  constitutes  but  a  small  portion,  and 
through  water,  using  the  hookah  with  its  tube  of  many  coils.  How  great  is  the  con- 
trast between  these  diluting  methods  and  the  use  of  the  cigar  or  of  the  short  black  pipe, 
saturated,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  derived  from  strong  and  unmixed 
tobacco  !  When  wo  reflect  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the  alkaloid,  can  we  be  snr- 
prised  that  the  latter,  if  used  in  excess,  should  be  injurious  and  productive  of  all  the 
ailments  that  the  poison  is  capable  of  effecting  ? 

4.  What  are  these  effects  ?  Can  we  with  any  confidence  describe  them  ?  We  can- 
not say  that  we  can  with  confidence,  because  they  seem  to  vary  in  different  individuals, 
according  to  idiosyncrasy  and  other  conditions,  such  as  modes  of  living,  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  &c.,  conditions  difficult  to  appreciate.  The  worst  and  most  common  effects, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  studious  and  the  young  and  the  in-door  tradesman,  from 
excess,  appear  to  be  impaired  appetite,  a  relaxed  muscular  fibre,  a  pallid  complexion, 
diminished  energy.  The  mere  circumstance  that  those  in  training  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge for  the  athletic  boat-race,  needing  as  much  vigour  as  skill  for  its  success,  are 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  pipe,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  believed  there  to  have  an 
enervating,  relaxing  effect.     Whether  it  actually  produces  positive  disease,  such  as 

*  DoubtiD^  that  what  waa  called  corrosive  sublimate  was  really  such,  the  officer  (an  Englishman)  euperlntending 
the  arsenal  procured  for  us  a  portion  from  the  individual  of  the  substance  in  question  ;  we  found  It  to  be  veritable 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  nearly  pure.  From  a  physician  long  resident  in  Pera  we  learnt  that  the  Turks  often  take 
corrosive  sublixnato  with  opium,  under  the  persuasion  that  it  aids  tb«  etfecta  of  the  latter,  and  often  In  large  doses. 
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"  Coiiglis,  asthmas,  apoplexies,  fevers,  rhnrae, 
All  that  kill  dead,  or  liiigeringly  consume," 

we  are  nowise  prepared  to  say,  nor  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  question  whether, 
since  tobacco  has  come  into  such  general  use,  the  term  of  man's  life  has  been  sliortcned 
or  lengthened.  The  fact  that  our  population  is  increasing,  and  the  belief  that  the  value 
of  life  measured  by  length  of  years  is  increased,  are  circumstances  which  would  induce 
one  to  eliminate  tobacco  from  the  problem.  Man  is  a  hardy  animal,  capable  of  enduring 
much  and  of  adapting  himself  wonderfully  to  circumstances.  By  special  pleading  it 
would  be  easy  to  prove,  making  a  selection  of  cases,  that  tobacco  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing paralysis,  or  any  other  disease  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  and  by  special  pleading  and  a 
selection  of  cases,  it  would  be  easy  to  ])rove  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  preservative  of 
health  and  a  promoter  of  old  age.  Hobbes,  that  masculine  thinker,  the  greatest  of 
smokers,  lived  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
existence.  He  was  temperate  in  other  things.  How  many  are  the  profligate  smokers — 
the  profligate  in  other  things — who  have  died  prematurely  ! 

5.  Does  it  conduce  to  mental  disease,  to  insanity  ?  We  think  not;  we  consider  the 
charge  brought  against  it  on  this  account  as  unfounded,  and  it  has  been  repelled  by 
physicians  of  ample  experience  in  the  treatment  of  lunatics.  We  may  state  in  confirma- 
tion that  amongst  the  Turks,  who  by  their  religion  are  bound  to  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  but  not  latterly  from  tobacco,  there  is  a  remarkable  exemption  from 
insanity.  We  are  inclined  even  to  think  that  the  use  of  the  pipe,  as  used  by  them,  by 
its  quieting  influence,  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  exemption.  Also  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  were  the  common  sailor  and  common  soldier  deprived  of  its  use  altogether, 
we  should  have  more  instances  of  suicide  in  the  array  and  navy, —  an  act  this  commonly 
characteristic  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  commonly  occurring  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  so  that  if  insanity  is  unduly  high  in  the  census  of  any  people,  we  shall  find  suicide 
also  to  be  so,  and  vice  versd.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Turk  has  become  degenerate, 
and  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  existing  race  is  owing  to  the  inordinate  use  of  tobacco. 
We  cannot  adopt  the  assertion.  Comparing  his  past  history  with  his  present,  we  believe 
the  change  from  strength  to  weakness,  not  owing  to  the  people,  but  to  the  government; 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  not  the  few  wealthy,  still  leading  a  simple,  frugal,  tem- 
perate, monogamous  life.  Happy,  we  think,  it  would  be  for  us,  and  vastly  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime,  poverty,  and  insanity,  were  we  to  follow  their  example  in  one  or  two 
things,  especially  the  use  of  coffee  ;  making  it  a  substitute  for  ardent  spirits,  the  abuse  in 
which,  amongst  other  evil  effects,  appears  to  be  so  productive  of  the  last-mentioned 
malady. 

6.  Has  tobacco  any  marked  influence  on  the  generative  organs  ?  We  doubt  very 
much  that  it  has  any  such  influence,  excepting  perhaps  when  used  in  great  excess,  and 
then,  it  may  be,  by  impairing  the  general  health  and  bodily  vigour.  These  organs,  the 
generative,  being  so  very  peculiar,  all  d  priori  reasoning  on  their  functions  is  little  to 
be  relied  on,  as  is  also  all  analogical  reasoning.  So  ranch  are  we  convinced  of  this,  that 
we  have  thought  it  right  to  qualify  the  preceding  inference  with  a  perhaps ;  and  are  we 
not  justified  in  such  caution  by  the  well-known  fact  that  one  of  the  most  debilitating 
and  fatal  diseases,  pulmonary  consumption,  is  no  check  on  fertility.  Other  debilitating 
diseases  might  be  mentioned,  which,  as  well  as  we  can  judge,  are  equally  innocuous  in 
relation  to  the  procreative  power.  Were  this  the  proper  place,  we  could  relate  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  possession  of  the  faculty  in  persons  labouring  under  maladies 
eventually'  proving  fatal,  and  by  whonvit  was  exercised,  as  indicated  by  the  result,  with 
unimpaired  effect.  Had  tobacco  a  marked  influence  on  the  organs  in  question,  ought  it 
not  to  be  demonstrated  with  some  degree  of  certainty  in  a  diminishing  population  in 
those  countries  where  the  weed  is  most  used,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  Nortli  of  Europe  generally  ?  But  in  these  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  the  people  is  remarkably  high.  Further,  had  the  weed  such  an  injurious 
influence,  ought  not  the  proportional  inaptitude  for  generation  in  the  two  sexes  to  be 
reversed  ?  ought  it  not  to  be  witnessed  (which  it  is  not)  more  frequently  in  the  male,  so 
much  more  addicted  to  smoking,  than  in  the  female,  solittle  addicted?     And,  we  would  ask, 
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does  not  the  same  argument  apply  in  the  question  of  its  influence  as  a  cause  of  insanity  ? 
women,  the  non-smokers,  being  subject  in  a  higher  ratio  than  men  to  the  mental 
malady. 

7.  Is  there  any  material  difference  of  effect  connected  with  the  part  to  which  it  is 
applied,  as,  for  instance,  from  chewing  and  snufHng,  compared  with  smoking  tobacco  ? 
If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  principal  effect  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  the 
narcotic  principle  or  principles  into  the  blood-current,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
difference  of  effect  from  either  can  be  more  than  in  degree,  except,  indeed,  the  primary 
local  influence; — that  of  snuft'  immediately  affecting  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  that  of  the  quid  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  if  the  juice  be  swal- 
lowed, the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  more  or  less  generally.  The 
difference,  at  least,  we  do  not  consider  sufficiently  important  to  need  at  present  much 
consideration,  especially  as  snuff  now  is  so  little  abused,  and  the  quid  is  so  little  used 
except  by  those  hard  workers  in  the  open  air  who  cannot  indulge  in  the  more  expensive 
and  less  convenient  luxuries  of  the  cigar  and  pipe.  Judging  d,  priori,  one  would  infer 
that  snuffing  is  the  least  hazardous  mode  of  indulging  in  tobacco,  smoking  next  in 
degree,  and  chewing  the  most  perilous.  The  one  (the  first),  owing  to  the  small  surface 
exposed  to  its  action  ;  the  other  (the  last)  for  the  opposite  reason.  The  primary  effect 
of  both  is  stimulating,  as  indicated  by  an  increase  of  the  secretion  of  the  part,  that 
increased  flow  tending  to  check  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  so  far  corrective  and 
beneficial.  What  injury  is  sustained  by  the  expenditure  of  saliva  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  We  wish  it  could  be  shown  to  be  serious,  and  that  the  dyspeptic  ailments 
of  our  energetic  transatlantic  brethren  are  owing  in  part  to  this  waste  of  a  fluid  which 
physiology  teaches  us  is  concerned  in  digestion,  and  the  ejection  of  which — the 
squirting  of  it  from  the  mouth — is  so  oftensive  to  delicacy  and  so  incompatible  with 
cleanliness.  If  anywhere,  in  the  United  States  we  should  witness  the  bad  effects  of 
tobacco,  where  its  consumption  is  so  extravagant.  According  to  official  accounts 
furnished  to  Congress  in  1842,  it  would  appear  that  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  the  several  States  then  amounted  to  100,000,000  lbs.,  giving  seven  pounds  to  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  population,  at  a  cost  to  the  people  of  between  four  and  five 
millions  sterling.*  That  smoking  tobacco  is  not  attended  with  the  same  risk  as  chew- 
ing, we  are  inclined  to  infer  rather  from  d  priori  consideration  than  from  actual 
experience  ;  the  consideration  that  nicotine  is  very  inflammable,  and  must  be  consumed 
in  great  part  in  the  act  of  thus  using  the  weed,  giving  rise  to  new  products,  the  kinds 
and  qualities  of  which  in  great  measure  remain  to  be  ascertained  ;  but,  be  they  what 
they  may,  with  the  exception  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  said  to  be  one  of  these  in  extremely 
minute  proportion,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  they  are  greatly  less  active  than 
nicotine. 

8.  What  are  its  good  effects  when  used  in  moderation ?  And  if  any,  are  we  more 
certain  of  these  than  of  its  injurious,  when  used  in  excess?  In  a  qualified  manner  we 
are  disposed  to  answer  both  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  That  the  smoking 
of  tobacco  has  a  soothing,  tranquillizing  influence  on  those  accustomed  to  it,  is  univer- 
sally admitted,  especially  of  its  milder  kinds,  JV.  persica  and  rusiica,  and  this  we  hold 
to  be  its  happiest  effect,  and  that  which  gives  it  its  greatest  charm,  and  makes  it  so 
fascinating.  It  was  this,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  recommended  it  to  Milton,  who,  we  are 
told,  before  retiring  to  rest  indulged  in  one  pipe  and  a  glass  of  fair  water  after  a 
light  supper.  If  Newton  smoked,  which  is  a  common  belief^  we  may  be  sure  that  he 
experienced  the  same  benefit  from  it.  We  can  imagine  him  quietly  inhaling  the  gentle 
anodyne  in  tranquil  meditative  repose  in  his  orchard  at  Woolsthorpe,  when  the  first 
idea  of  gravitation  flashef!  across  his  mind.  How  many  are  the  great  and  worthy  men 
who  might  be  named  who,  alike  thus  tempted,  alike  indulged  in  moderation  in  the 
luxury.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Lord  Bacon  was  one  of  these,  for  he  speaks  of 
tobacco  as  from  his  own  experience. 

"  Experientia  testatnr,  usum  tabaci  abigere  lassitudinera.    Ratio,  quia  refocillat  corroborat- 

•  Were  the  price  and  the  duty  there  the  same  as  in  England,  the  expenditure  for  this  one  article  would  amount  to 
696,000,000^.1 
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que  spiritns,  partes  oontnsas  ant  compressas  aperiat,  et  preecipne  quia  opiatio  virtntis  beneficio 
spiritus  reficit,  atque  sic  lassitudinein  aufert ;  ut  in  sonino  quoque  evenire  videmus."* 

In  'The  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation'  we  find  Isaac  Walton  and  his  friend 
Charles  Cotton,  after  a  day's  pleasant  angling  in  Dove  Dale,  ending  it  with  a  draught  of 
ale  and  a  single  pipe.  In  a  note  to  the  same  Book,  we  learn  how  a  martyr — Kemble  by 
name — for  conscience'  sake,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  went  to  execution,  composedly 
smoking  his  pipe,  amidst  a  crowd  of  weeping  friends  and  neighbours;  an  incident 
which,  in  the  county  where' it  occurred,  gave  rise  to  the  last  pipe  smoked  being  called  a 
Kemble  pipe.  To  the  hard-working  navvie,  to  the  sailor  and  soldier  on  service,  tobacco 
is  undoubtedly  a  comfort,  and  in  moderation  we  think  may  conduce  to  health.  To 
them,  especially  amidst  privations,  it  appears  to  be  a  comfort  in  a  high  degree.  It  is 
related  by  the  master  of  a  French  whaler,  who  in  the  South  Sea  had  the  happiness 
of  rescuing  eight  English  sailors  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island,  and 
there  for  eighteen  months  had  lived  on  penguins  and  such  Crustacea  as  they  could  pick 
up,  that,  taken  on  board,  when  they  seemed  beside  themselves  for  joy  at  their  delivery, 
and  when  whatever  wa-s  on  board  was  tendered  them,  they  did  not  ask,  we  are  assured, 
for  bread  or  for  spirits,  but  for  tobacco,  saying  had  they  but  had  tobacco  in  their  almost 
hopeless  position,  they  could  have  patiently  borne  their  lot — it  would  have  soothed 
them  in  their  misery.  Besides  a  soothing  influence,  it  seems  to  have  on  some  persons 
other  influences,  such  as  the  promoting  of  regularity  of  bowels,  and  in  some  cases 
rendering  breathing  more  easy,  and  in  some  conducing  to  sleep,  especially  after 
unwonted  mental  excitement  or  exertion  before  going  to  rest,  that  excitement  or 
exertion  hindering  sleep. 

Yet,  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  were  the  balance  to  be  struck  of  the  good 
and  evil  resulting  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  we  apprehend  the  result  would  be  against  it, 
and  that  to  no  inconsiderable  amount,  even  when  doing  no  positive  harm  to  the  consti- 
tution, taking  into  account  the  time  idly  wasted,  the  money  uselessly  expended  in  the 
indulgence.  The  time  lost  in  taking  snuff  we  have  seen  recently  calculated — it  was  no 
inconsiderable  fractional  portion  of  life ;  that  lost  in  smoking  must  be  greater. 

"  The  pipe  with  solemn  interposing  puff 
Makes  half  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough  ; 
The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  strain, 
Then  pause  and  puff,  and  speak,  and  pause  again." 

Thus  sang  the  moralist  in  his  poem  '  Conversation,'  when  he  satirizes  the 

"  Pernicious  weed  !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys. 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys." 

The  vast  expenditure — and  may  we  not  say  the  waste  of  money  ? — on  the  luxury, 
may  be  imagined  from  the  revenue  accruing  from  the  duty  on  tobacco,  amounting  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to  more  than  five  millions  sterling.f  In  Europe  generally  the 
expenditure  is  equally  remarkable,  and  we  believe  increasing.  In  France,  since  1815, 
the  consumption  of  tobacco  (a  Government  monopoly)  has  more  than  tripled.  The 
gross  receipts  from  it  are  set  down  in  the  Budget  for  the  present  year  at  18-3,000,000 
francs,  or  7,625,000Z.  Whether  the  Government  of  that  country  has  taken  alarm  out 
of  regard  for  the  health  of  the  people,  and  on  that  account,  as  reported,  raised  the  duty, 
much,  as  we  learn,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  said  people,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
Whatever  the  motive  may  be,  we  see  with  satisfaction  that  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  further  issued  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  directors  of  colleges  and 
schools  throughout  the  empire,  forbidding  the  use  of  tobacco  and  cigars  to  students,  on 
the  asserted  ground  "  that  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  development  of  many 
youths  has  been  checked  by  the  immoderate  use  of  tobacco."  Whether  this  be  proved 
or  not  (and  we  are  not  satisfied  that  it  has  been  fully  proved),  we  hope,  on  many 

*  8ylv.  SylTsr.  Cent.  Tfli. 

t  Iq  1866  the  duty  on  tobacco  and  snoff  was  6,2T2,4TU. ;  the  expenditure  on  both  annually  about  8,000,0002. 
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accounts,  that  the  like  prohibition  will  be  enforced  in  our  groat  public  schools,  where 
we  fear  there  is  too  much  aildiction  to  the  wccil,  witiiout  a  shadow  of  apology,  such  as 
tlie  hard-working  navvie  might  urge,  or  the  soldier  or  sailor  amidst  their  privations,  or 
the  martyr  on  his  way  to  execution.  Temperance  in  youth  is  the  best  security  for  a 
vigorous  manhood.  Bad,  indeed,  and  harassing  must  be  tlie  discipline  of  the  school,  or 
low  and  poor  the  disposition  of  the  boy  who  feels  the  want  of  any  drug,  such  as  opium 
or  tobacco,  or  of  any  stimulus,  such  as  spirits  or  wine.  Sure  we  are  that  there  will  be 
no  hankering  after  these,  if  "  the  diet  be  plain,  healthful,  and  moderate,"  and  the  plan 
of  youthful  training  be  even  in  degree  in  accordance  with  the  noble  idea  of  education 
inculcated  by  the  writer*  whoso  words  we  have  just  quoted — that  "generous  education 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

To  conclude  :  reflecting  on  its  history  and  the  kind  of  infatuation  which  it  disc'.oses, 
how  its  use  has  gradually  spread  through  all  countries  and  amongst  all  classes  of  society, 
and  knowing  that  whatever  has  a  like  influence,  whether  it  be  wine,  spirits,  opium,  tea, 
coffee,  haschisch,  or  banng,  these  the  favo\irites  of  millions,  and  altogether  regardless  of 
consequences,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  any  statement  of  the  physician  and  man  of 
science  respecting  the  evil  effects  of  tobacco  on  the  health  will  put  a  stop  to  its  use,  or 
will  materially  diminish  its  estimation  with  the  thoughtless  world ;  we  fear  all  expostu- 
lations against  it  will  be  met  in  the  spirit  of  the  burlesque  lines — 

"  Quoi  qu'en  disce  Aristotle  et  sa  docte  cabale, 
La  tabac  est  devin  et  n'a  rien  qui  I'egale." 

Therefore,  should  not  the  main  object  of  the  profession  be  not  to  attack  it  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  fairly  and  with  judgment,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  check  at  least  the  evils  of 
its  abuse,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  the  cases  in  which  it  might  be  used  in  modera- 
tion with  a  prospect  of  benefit,  and  how  in  some  cases— these  not  infrequent — even 
when  used  in  moderation  continuously,  it  may  do  mischief?  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
propound  cases  of  each  kind — how,  for  instance,  a  single  pipe  of  the  mildest  tobacco 
might  soothe  an  irritable  temper  and  promote  domestic  happiness — how,  when  there  is 
a  delicate  stomach,  even  a  single  pipe  might  aggravate  dyspepsia.  Had  John  Hunter 
inhaled  the  tranquillizing  vapour  just  before  his  last  visit  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  he 
might  have  escaped  that  spasm  of  the  heart  in  discussion  in  the  board-room  which  so 
instantaneously  proved  fatal.  Were  there  no  smoking-room  attached  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  angry  as  the  debates  sometimes  are, .would  they  not  be  more  angry?  A 
return  of  the  smokers  amongst  the  honourable  members,  and  of  the  non-smokers,  would 
be  an  interesting  document,  and  we  hope  to  see  it  moved  for  by  some  philanthropist. 

On  the  works  on  tobacco  placed  as  a  heading  to  what  we  have  written,  we  must  be 
very  brief  in  our  comments.  The  ample  title  of  the  one  which  takes  the  lead  denotes 
well  its  contents.  Should  it  fall  in  the  way  of  any  of  our  readers  idly  disposed,  it  may 
amuse  them  for  the  while.  It  is  full  in  its  details  respecting  all  things  concerning  the 
plant,  excepting  that  which  is  most  important  and  most  difficult  to  estimate — viz.  its 
effects ;  it  is  especially  rich  in  anecdote  and  the  literature  of  the  subject,  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  The  following  lines,  which  we  extract  as  a  specimen,  so  sensuous  and  senti- 
mental, betoken,  some  will  think,  their  inspiration : 

"  Tobacco,  charmer  of  my  mind, 

When,  like  the  meteor's  transient  gleam, 
Thy  substance  gone  „o  air  I  find, 
I  think,  alas,  my  life's  the  same! 

What  else  but  lighted  dust  am  I  ? 

Thiiu  show'st  me  what  my  fate  will  be; 
And  when  thy  sinking  ashes  die, 

I  learn  that  I  must  end  like  thee." 

•  MtUon,  in  bis  '  Tractate  of  Edaeation.' 
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prolific  series  of  surgical  works  which  of  late  years  has  emanated  from  the  professional 
press  ?  Is  the  student  to  look  for  nothing  higher  than  a  manual  whose  every  page 
suggests  that  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  grinding  for  examination  ?  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  he  entitled  to  expect  that  he  shall  be  saved  all  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
and  required  to  exercise  little  more  than  his  memory  I  Does  not  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion tend  to  degrade  a  science  into  a  mere  art  ?  Is  it  not  the  efficient  cause  of  much 
of  that  routine  practice  under  which  so  many  of  the  Queen's  subjects  are  fated  still  to 
sufi"er?  Do  not  many  practitioners  use  these  manuals  much  as  our  mothers  used  to 
employ  Buchan's  Domestic  Medicine,  and  do  they  not  care  but  little  for  any  work 
whose  chief  object  is  the  establishment  of  great  principles,  albeit  of  universal  applica- 
tion ?  This  subject  deserves  and  requires  careful  consideration,  involving  as  it  does  the 
question  of  the  methods  of  teaching  surgery  which  are  now  in  vogue.  These  may  be 
divided  into  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  departments.  To  the  former  belong  the 
two  courses  of  systematic  sui'gical  lectures,  rendered  compulsory  by  the  regulations  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  usual  reading  and  grinding.  In  the  latter  are  included 
hospital  attendance,  dressing,  and  clinical  lectures. 

Now,  it  requires  no  demonstration  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of  the  future  practi- 
tioner, at  the  outset  of  his  career,  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  use  he  has  made  of  the 
practical  element  in  his  education.  Much,  very  much,  may  be  learned  even  in  the 
course  of  the  tliree  short  years  devoted  to  hospital  practice,  if  only  opportunities  are 
diligently  used ;  and  consequently  it  is  universally  obsei'ved  that  the  student  who  has 
been  an  habitual  attendant  in  the  wards,  starts  in  life  with  an  amount  of  well  grounded 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  of  which  the  student  who  has  merely  diligently  studied  his 
manual  and  faithfully  attended  and  recorded  his  notes  of  every  lecture,  is  too  oftea 
wholly  destitute.  We  put  the  question  broadly — Which  is  the  more  desirable 
attendant,  the  man,  for  example,  who  has  taken  charge  of  cases  of  stricture  in  the  out- 
patient department  of  his  hospital,  and  fairly  watched  and  handled  them  to  their  ter- 
mination, or  he  who,  knowing  by  heart  all  that  his  manual  and  his  lecture-notes  tell 
him  on  the  subject,  has,  notwithstanding,  never  honestly  watched  a  single  case  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination  ? 

Which  man's  knowledge  is  worth  having  ?  that  of  the  prize  student  who  glibly 
describes  the  theoretical  nature  and  most  approved  methods  of  treating  fractures  in  all 
their  varieties,  Bayntor's  plan  of  strapping  ulcers,  Scott's  plan  of  treating  joints,  and  a 
thousand  other  such  matters;  or  that  of  the  man  who  has  actually  performed  all  these 
operations  over  and  over  again,  and  who  goes  to  his  work  with  ready  disciplined  hands 
and  eyes  ?  Yet  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  every  hospital  surgeon,  whether  for  one 
of  the  latter  class  of  students  he  will  not  find  ten  of  the  former.  The  regulations  of 
our  examining  bodies  actually  discourage  practical  study  by  the  undue  importance  which 
they  attach  to  theoretical  professional  teaching.  Their  surgical  examinations,  for  the 
ordinary  licence,  are  entirely  theoretical,  just  as  until  very  recently  was  the  case  with 
the  anatomical  examinations  also.  Their  estimation  of  a  man's  proficiency  is  decided  by 
the  regularity  of  his  attendance  on  lectures,  not  on  the  progress  he  may  happen  to  have 
made  in  his  studies.  A  student's  hospital  note-book  of  cases  observed  and  recorded  by 
himself  is  useless  to  him  at  the  College  of  Surgeons.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing it;  it  counts  for  nothing  in  his  favour;  it  will  atone  for  no  slip  of  memory  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  varieties  of  skin  diseases,  of  tumours,  of  cancers.  Hospital 
attendance  is  indeed  compulsory;  but  does  hospital  attendance  imply  anything  more 
than  that  a  man  has  duly  paid  his  fees,  and  shown  himself  sufficiently  often  in  the  wards 
to  familiarize  the  surgeon  with  his  features,  and  thus  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for 
signing  his  certificate,  which  both  parties  are  too  apt  to  regard  as  a  mere  form.  All 
who  are  familiar  with  hospital  arrangements  know  full  well  how  the  great  body  of  stu- 
dents gather  round  the  bed  of  a  patient  whose  case  is  considered  as  peculiarly  exciting 
and  interesting,  and  having  satisfied  theii  curiosity,  care  nothing  at  all  about  its  further 
progress  or  its  termination.  We  are  convinced  tliat  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  a  stu- 
dent with  honest  labour  to  watch  even  a  single  severe  case  through  from  first  to  last. 

Then,  again,  as  far  as  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  concerned,  a  student  need  never  have 
performed  the  practical  duties  of  the  office  of  dresser  at  all.     In  some  hospitals  high 
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fees  aro  required  for  the  privilege  of  dressing,  and  good  men  are  excluded  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  their  purses ;  in  other  hospitals  the  dresserships  are  made  the  subjects  of 
competition  manifestly,  however,  a  great  improvement  on  the  first  system  ;  bntni  very 
tew  hospitals  indeed,  are  all  students  without  exception  required  to  take  these  duties 
upon  them,  and  systematically  to  discharge  them.  Yet  it  is  surely  the  bounden  duty 
ot  our  surgical  authorities  to  take  care  that  their  licence  is  not  conferred  on  any  one 
who  has  not  given  proof  that  he  possesses  a  fair  amount  of  practical  skill  as  well  as  of 
book  knowledge.  The  consequence  of  all  this  seems  to  us  to  be  that  an  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  in  surgical  lectures,  that  which  should  rather  be  learned  by  attendance  in 
the  wards  and  by  personal  manipulations.  Thus  surgical  lectures  lose  that  elevated 
and  philosophical  character  which  they  ought  to  possess,  and  assume  more  or  less  the 
characters  of  a  handbook. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  existing  regulations  as  regards  lectures  and  hospital  study 
cannot  be  more  convincingly  stated  than  they  were  in  a  memorial  which,  several  years 
ago,  was  addressed  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  by  the  teachers  at  one  of  the  metropoli- 
tan schools  of  medicine,  and  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"Under  the  present  system  students  are  required  to  attend  lectures  and  hospital  practice  at 
a  recognised  school  for  agiven  time.  So  far  as  concerns  their  education  at  the  school,  the 
certificate  of  attendance  is  all  that  is  needed  to  qualify  them  to  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation before  your  Court.  The  certificate  is  to  the  effect  that  the  student  has  attended  a  cer- 
tain  course  of  lectures,  or  a  certain  amount  of  hospital  practice.  If  he  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  school,  and  have  been  present  with  sufiioient  regularity  in  the  class- 
TJ^i'  W  "I-  Ti"*^*'  *''"  certifioate,  referring  as  it  does  simplv  to  attendance,  must  be 
granted  to  him.  He  has  established  a  claim  to  it  which  his  teacher  has  no  right  to  resist.  It 
IS  true  that  the  lecturer  may  require  attendance  at  the  class  examination.  But  though  the 
Muaent  exhibit  at  theur  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  taught,  he  is 
not  thereby  the  less  entitled  to  the  certificate  of  attendance.  In  short,  he  is  not  required  in 
any  way  to  give  evidence  of  having  studied  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  compelled  to  attend 
ectiires.  With  regard  to  the  most  important  branch  of  medical  education,  clinical  study,  it 
is  notorious  that  tlie  large  majority  of  pupils,  although  they  may  wa'k  through  the  wards, 
never  attempt  to  make  any  use  of  the  opportunities  presented  to  them  ;  and  yet,  according  to 
the  p  eseiit  regulation?,  tliey  are  entitled  to  their  certificates  of  attendance  on  hospital  practice. 
r,f  oiw'f  ^  V  "^f  ,""Y".  ^"  y*'""'  memorialists,  and  equally  so,  thev  believe,  to  the  lecturers 
li«l  '"v  •*''  "''■'""'^'n  the  country,  that  the  examination  for  the  diploma  of  your  col- 
Th!  nn^i  '"■'*«'"'""  f  the  diligence  or  idleness  of  a  student  during  his  attendance  at  his  school. 
Rin!tf,  L  ?  f  ^''",  thoroughly  idle,  and  whose  time  for  two  years  has  been  spent  in  dis- 
sipation, is  yet  frequently  enabled,  by  means  of  a  six  months'  working  with  a  'grinder,'  dur- 
nhf.nl.tv"""  !  '"'''  neither  a  subject  nor  a  surgical  case,  to  pass  his  examination  and 
alt  fo  I  1 1  1°  P'^f  "*'•    J^""  P''^'"''  °"  ^''^  fi''^'  «0"^>"f^'  to  London,  soon  learns  this,  and 

stAn^vn,„i!.  ?^  ^^^  ''T"  his  studies  with  the  best  intentions,  which  the  necessity  for 
Seof  Zi  n""'''r'T''  T"'-  have  fostered,  he  is  often  led  'by  his  knowledge  of"  the 
feSsof  lt\T^  TV  ^"Y  '"'  ^"'l.^^.^^ntually  to  abandon  study  altogether.  The  con- 
to  wort  fl,,^  students  themselves,  and  their  regrets  that  they  were  not  from  the  first  obliged 
wh7.h  ;,;  t  certificates,  have  satisfied  y,.ur  memorialists  that  this  view  of  the  case, 

which  in  the  present  state  of  things  is  natural,  is  also  practically  true."  ' 

After  referring  to  other  evils  attending  the  college  system,  the  memorial  proceeds 


thus  : 


«I,v>.t„rT  ''•^?;""™^"2''"'^"*'  *'""*  ""  reasonable  and  easy  remedy  might  be  found  in  a 
ttj^iT  V  '"  °',','-t'h.cf  tes,  which  would  give  to  the  lecturers  a  power  thev  ought  to 
posses>,  It  entrusted  at  all  with  medical  education.  A  statement  might  be  added  to  tlie  cer- 
rl„n. !.  I  T'"''  'L"r''''"f  on  lectures  and  hospital  practice  to  the  effect  that  the  student  has 
[o  hh„  W  -^  t'  ^l"  ?'^t>sfact.on  of  his  teachers,  profited  by  the  instruction  furnished 
to  him.  Were  such  authority  conceded,  each  school  or  each  lecturer  might  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  students'  knowledge  should  be  tested.  The  more  stringent  the  regula- 
tions (withm  due  hmits),the  better  for  the  students  and  the  character  of  tfie  school.  The 
f  !h  .H  7"  '''*^'' n  ,'  V"PP^'"'  ^y""  '"^'"orialiste  likely  to  result  from  such  a  plan,  are  that 
whth  h«  k IZ-  i'f  ^"■'r'^  f  ^"'^  ^r'  ^y  y^*"-'  "■•  P^"''*^  hy  period  ;  that  on  subjects  on 
which  he  IS  required  to  attend  more  than  one  course  of  lectures,  he  might  be  obliged  so  to 
worJ£  as  to  ensure  regular  and  progressive  improvement;  and  that  in  the  wards  he  might  be 
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The  next  in  succession,  the  letter  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  of 
a  very  different  character,  relating  mainly  to  the  effects  of  tobacco.  We  have  desig- 
nated it  a  denunciation  against  the  use  of  the  weed ;  such  it  is,  not,  indeed,  in  the  style 
and  terms  of  the  counterblast  of  King  James,  or  in  tiie  not  less  unmeasured  abuse 
bestowed  on  it  by  a  poet  of  a  later  reign,*  but  in  a  qualified  manner,  directed  chiefly 
against  its  habitual  use  and  in  excess.  He  says,  and  we  hold  the  words  of  so  high  an 
authority  to  deserve  quoting — 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  that  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  to  however  moderate  an  extent  it  be  practised,  the  smoking  of  tobacco  is  preju- 
dicial. The  first  eflfect  of  it  is  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  nervous  system.  It  allays  the 
pain  of  hunger,  .ind  reheves  the  uneasy  feefings  jiroduced  by  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion. 
To  tlie  soldier  who  has  passed  the  night  in  the  trendies  before  a  beleaguered  town,  with  only 
a  distant  prospect  of  breakfast  when  the  morning  lias  arrived  ;  to  the  sailor,  contending  with 
the  elements  in  a  storm  ;  to  the  labourer,  after  a  hard  day's  work ;  to  the  traveller  in  an  uncul- 
tivated region,  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  the  use  of  the  cigar  or  a  tobacco-pipe  may 
be  not  only  a  grateful  indulgence,  but  really  beneficial." 

His  remarks  on  habitual,  on  constant  smoking,  that  which  he  deprecates,  we  shall  not 
comment  on.  In  many  particulars  we  can  give  them  our  assent,  but  not  in  all,  remem- 
bering the  motto  of  that  learned  society,  "  nnllius  in  verba,"  over  which  he  so  ably  pre- 
sides. As  a  judicious  warning  against  an  increasing  evil,  we  hope  his  letter  will  continue 
to  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Regarding  the  other  publications  prefixed,  so  many  and  so  difi"erent,  we  hardly  know 
what  to  say.  We  find  in  them  much  repetition,  much  assertion,  scanty  facts  well  authen- 
ticated, extremely  few  new  facts.  They  display,  we  cannot  but  think,  more  of  special 
pleading  than  of  fair  inductive  reasoning.  Their  authors  too  often  seem  drawn  to  their 
conclusions  under  the  influence  rather  of  a  refined  sentimcntthan  of  a  severe  logic.  We 
have  recommended  one  work  as  likel}'  to  affbrd  amusement  in  an  idle  hour ;  most  of 
the  others,  should  they  fall  in  the  way  of  our  readers,  may  perhaps  bo  looked  into  with 
some  profit,  as  showing,  where  there  is  a  want  of  exact  knowledge,  how  there  may  be 
the  greatest  discord  of  opinion,  and  how  extreme  views  are  apt  to  be  taken  and  sup- 
ported with  all  the  confidence  belonging  to  unlimited  faith.  We  are  glad  to  think, 
however,  that  great  as  is  the  disagi-eement  of  the  contending  writers,  at  least  on  two 
points  they  are  of  one  mind — viz.  that  in  excess  tobacco  is  hurtful,  and  that  the  young 
ought  to  be  prohibited  its  use,  as  a  bad  habit,  whether  it  stunts  growth  or  not. 

One  of  these  publications  requires  particular  mention  ;  it  is  the  last  on  our  list,  and 
which  we  did  not  see  till  we  had  nearty  finished  our  task.  The  author  of  '  Death  in  the 
Pipe,  or  the  Great  Smoking  Question,'  has  treated  the  subject,  as  we  think,  logically 
and  fairly,  and  has  discoursed  on  it  even  eloquently.  His  pamphlet,  written  chiefly  in 
refutation  of  the  statements  and  assertions  of  a  favourite  author  of  the  agitators  against 
the  use  of  tobacco,  is  not  undeserving  of  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Anti-To- 
bacco Society,  and  of  the  readers  of  the  Anti-Tobacco  Journal.  Of  that  society,  one 
germane  to  the  Total  Abstinence  Society,  we  would  not  wish  to  write  disparagingly, 
the  intentions  of  both  being  good ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  express  approval  of 
them  or  of  their  philippics,  showing  too  often  a  forgetfulness  of  the  old  adage,  "  that 
you  diminish  all  that  you  exaggerate."  We  are  the  advocates  for  the  uses  of  things, 
for  temperance  in  all  things,  in  meats  as  well  as  in  drinks.  Even  the  virtues  it  was 
thought  of  old,  in  excess,  might  acquire  a  tincture  of  vice.      Pledges,  whether  made  at 

*  Charles  Cotton  :  his  poem  on  Tobaccot  is  a  capital  example  of  thej" Infected  muse,"  and,  If  not  written  in  irony, 
we  cannot  hut  think  it  was  written  after  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  first  pipe  he  smoked.  The  following  few 
lines  are  mild  in  comparison  with  the  others  : 

"  Pernicious  w»ed  (should  not  my  muse  offend. 
To  say  lleav'n  made  aught  for  a  cruel  end), 
I  should  proclaim  that  thou  created  wert, 
To  ruin  roan's  high  and  immortal  part. 
Thy  stygyan  damp  obscures  our  reason's  eye, 
DeDaucht'S  wit,  and  makes  invention  dry  ; 
Destroys  the  memory,  confounds  our  care  ; 
We  know  not  what  we  do,  or  what  we  are  ; 
Renders  our  faculties  and  members  lame 
To  every  office  of  our  country's  claim. 
+  roemt  on  Several  Occasions,  written  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq.    London,  1689. 
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the  liiistitigs  or  at  table,  are  too  often  a  snare  ;  they  are  in  the  same  danger  of  being 
broken  by  the  honourable  member  and  the  humble  artificer,  and  are  hardly  worthy  of 
the  free  man.  For  much  the  same  reason  we  should  have  no  satisfaction  in  learning 
that  the  society  in  question,  agitating  against  tobacco,  were  successful  in  raising  the 
already  liiijh  duty  on  this  substance,  or  in  obtaining  an  Act  prohibiting  even  "juvenile 
street-smoking."  If  we  read  history  aright,  it  is  not  by  laws  that  manners  can  be  im- 
proved, nor  by  high  duties  that  excesses  can  be  prevented. 


Review  XL 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  William  Pirrie,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.  <fec. 
Second  Edition.  Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings  on  wood. — London,  1860. 
8vo,  pp.  878. 

This  book  is  very  carefully  written,  and  deserves  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  highest 
respect.  Professor  Pirrie  has  published  it  chiefly  as  a  compendium  of  his  lectures,  and 
his  objects  are  stated  to  have  been  "  to  combine  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  concise- 
ness and  clearness  of  description,  with  the  elucidation  of  sound  principles  and  practice, 
as  well  as  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  present  state  of  surgical  opinion  on  the 
various  subjects  treated  in  the  work."  The  present  is  the  second  edition  of  the  book, 
and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  enlarge  and  considerably  to  improve 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  everything  aimed  at  has  been  fairly  and  well  accom- 
plished, and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  state  our  belief  that  as  a  compendium  of  surgery,  a 
sort  of  enlarged  '  Druitt's  Vade  Mecum/  it  will  be  difficult  to  surpass  this  work.  It 
gives  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  nearly  every  important  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  surgery  down  to  the  present  moment.  The  laryngoscope,  iridectomy,  Wood's 
operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  Allarton's  operation  for  stone,  and  many  other 
novelties,  all  find  their  appropriate  places,  and  the  author,  moreover,  has  a  hearty  and 
generous  mode  of  speaking  of  his  cotemporaries  that  is  peculiarly  attractive,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  by  no  means  common  in  the  case  of  professional  writings  proceeding 
from  the  land  of  cakes.  The  work  is  distinguished  by  sound  practical  judgment  as  well 
as  by  competent  knowledge,  and  we  think  that  the  Aberdeen  Professor  shows  that  he  is 
not  only  alive  to  everything  that  is  going  on,  but  also  that  he  is  gifted  with  the  art  of 
condensation,  exercised  with  more  than  ordinary  critical  acuteness. 

Nevertheless  we  must  acknowledge  that  Professor  Pirrie's  '  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery '  does  not  supply  that  which  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the 
day — namely,  a  thoroughly  readable  course  of  surgical  lectures. 

All  the  works  of  which  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  Dr.  Druitt's  well-known  manual 
may  be  taken  as  the  type,  are  rather  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  advanced  students, 
especially  when  preparing  for  their  examii}ation8,  or  to  the  wants  of  the  busy  practi- 
tioner who  refers  to  them  with  the  view  of  keeping  "a?(  courant"  with  his  profession, 
than  to  the  necessities  of  a  surgical  tyro,  whose  mind  has  to  be  educated  as  well  as 
informed.  Mr.  Lawrence's  masterly  lectures,  which,  however,  have  never  been 
separately  published,  and  are  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  pages  of  the  'Lancet,'  or  of 
the  '  Medical  Gazette '  of  former  days,  supplies  perhaps  the  only  series  of  surgical 
lectures  at  all  worthy  to  take  their  place  beside  the  classic  volumes  of  Dr.  Watson  on 
the  kindred  subject  of  physic.  But  Mr.  Lawrence's  lectures  were  written  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  since  which  period  surgery  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  and 
therefore,  however  excellent  in  their  day,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  to  represent 
the  author's  principles  or  practice  at  the  present  moment.  Still  they  are  models  of 
style;  large  in  view,  flowing  in  diction, -philosophical  in  their  conception,  they  keep  the 
student's  mind  in  a  state  of  pleasing  expectation,  and  assist  to  form  his  taste  at  the  same 
time  that  they  instruct  and  elevate  his  judgment.     Can  this  be  affirmed  of  many  of  that 
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obliged  to  observe  for  himself,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pass  a  clinical  examination.  An  opportunity 
would  also  be  given  for  altering  the  existing  prize  system,  which  is  avowedly  open  to  many 
and  great  objections.  Instead  of  the  present  very  limited  competition  for  prizes,  the 
teachers  would  have  power  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  all  the  students 
in  the  school.  The  plan  of  frequent  compulsory  and  practical  examination,  it  is  true,  is  not 
adopted  in  the  case  of  students  of  other  professions.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that 
many  of  the  colleges  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  finding  that  the  University 
examinations  are  insufficient  to  ensure  regular  study,  even  under  the  system  of  discipline  and 
tutorial  instruction  which  characterize  an  university  education,  now  insist  on  sessional  or 
annual  examination.  And  they  deem  that  such  a  test  of  real  solid  acquirement  may  be  more 
readily  dispensed  with  in  other  professions,  since  the  fitness  of  those  engaged  in  them  is  more 
open  to  general  criticism,  and  ignorance  is  more  readily  detected  and  exposed." 

Our  readers  will  probably  join  in  our  regret  that  these  admirable  suggestions  have 
met  with  but  little  response  from  the  examining  body  to  which  they  were  addressed. 
No  doubt  frequent  compulsory  examinations  throw  great  additional  labour  upon  the 
teacher,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  such  tests  would  be  enforced  with  much  less  strict- 
ness in  some  schools  than  in  others;  but  this  is  an  evil  which  in  the  long  run  would 
cure  itself.  That  school  which  is  really  conscientiously  conducted,  and  in  which  pains 
are  taken  to  ensure  the  lasting  progress  of  the  student,  will  certainly  secure  the  higher 
class  of  men,  and  reap  its  own  reward  ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  however  laxly 
these  examinations  might  in  some  cases  be  conducted,  they  would  still  constitute  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  which  enforces  no  such  examination  at  all.  During 
the  past  year  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  so  far  improved  upon  its  old  ways,  as  to  have 
discarded  the  ridiculous  plan  of  attempting  to  ascertain  whether  a  student  is  qualified 
to  practise  surgery,  by  testing  his  knowledge  in  a  viva  voce  examination  of  one  hour's 
duration  divided  between  the  well-remembered  four  tables. 

The  division  of  the  examination  into  two  portions — an  anatomical  and  a  surgical 
examination — to  be  undergone  at  considerable  intervals  of  time  from  each  other,  and 
the  adoption  of  written  as  well  as  viva  voce  examinations,  are  matters  of  great  moment 
and  importance,  but  they  do  not  go  to  tlie  root  of  the  evil ;  nav,  in  some  respects  they 
are  even  attended  with  injurious  consequences.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  student's 
attendance  in  the  wards  falls  off  very  considerably  for  some  months  before  he  has  to 
present  himself  at  the  College,  owing  to  his  being  engaged  in  grinding  for  his  anatomi- 
cal or  surgical  examination  ;  and  if  the  habit  of  clinical  study  has  once  been  broken,  it 
is  with  great  difficulty  renewed.  This  evil,  however,  will  probably  correct  itself  next 
year,  when  the  four  years'  course  of  study  comes  into  operation.  No  plan  of  surgical 
education  can,  in  our  opinion,  prove  satisfactory  which  does  not  provide  both  for  an 
extended  system  of  clinical  instruction  and  examination  as  well  as  for  theoretical  teach- 
ing. Our  own  persuasion  is  that  the  kindred  sciences  of  surgery  and  anatomy  should 
equally  be  taught  chiefly  by  practical  demonstrations,  and  that  these  should  be  supple- 
mented towards  the  termination  of  the  student's  career  by  a  single  course  of  theoretical 
lectures  of  a  higher  and  more  philosophical  character  than  those  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  treatises  which  every  now  and  then  come  before  us,  are  commonly  deli- 
vered in  our  schools.  The  study  of  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Williams's '  Principles  of  Medi- 
cine,' and  of  such  principles  as  applied  to  surgery,  would  prove  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  the  student  at  the  close  of  his  career  ;  and  now  that  the  period  of  medical  edu- 
cation is  about  to  be  lengthened,  we  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
enforced. 

We  have  made  the  foregoing  remarks  because  they  seem  to  us  germane  to  the  mat- 
ter, but  we  have  no  desire  to  cast  any  itnputation  on  Mr.  Pirrie's  work ;  indeed,  taking 
it  for  what  it  professes  to  be,  w£  have  already  expressed  our  high  appreciation  of  its 
merits.  It  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  it  according  to  an  ideal  standard  which  it  does 
not  seek  to  attain ;  and  we  think  it  eminently  creditable  to  the  surgical  teaching  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  Works  of  this  class  do  not  admit  of  anything  like  a  sys- 
tematic review,  but  we  have  marked  a  few  passages  for  quotation  and  reference.  As  a 
general  rule  the  illustrations  are  remarkably  graphic  and  clear,  but  from  this  commenda- 
tion we  must  except  the  attempt  at  p.  30  to  represent  a  weak  ulcer  by  means  of  a  wood- 
cut.    We  have  seldom  seen  anything  more  ridiculous ;  and  as  the  task,  without  the  aid 
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of  a  coloured  drawing,  is  probably  an  impossible  one,  we  think  it  would  be  better  to 
omit  both  this  and  the  similar  illustrations  of  other  varieties  of  ulcers  in  any  future  edi- 
tion. In  his  observations  on  the  treatment  of  chronic  abscesses,  the  author  advocates 
the  plan  of  opening  them  by  valvular  incision,  but  he  gives  a  very  proper  caution  as  to 
the  danger  of  interfering  with  them  when  they  are  connected  with  incurable  disease  of 
the  bones  or  joints.  Su'e.h  abscesses,  however,  may,  according  to  our  experience,  espe- 
cially when  connected  with  caries  of  the  vertebras,  in  many  instances  be  safely  and  use- 
fully evacuated  by  the  emplovmcnt  of  drainage  tubes.  The  chief  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended in  these  cases  arises  trom  the  liability  of  the  impacted  pus  to  become  putrid,  but 
drainage  here,  like  drainage  of  the  soil,  keeps  the  parts  thoroughly  dry,  and  thus  obvi- 
ates a  great  objection  to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  desirable  operation. 

Drainage,  however,  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  sufficiently  employed  in  British  surgery, 
bnt  an  extended  experience  enables  us  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  important 
improvements  in  practical  surgery  that  of  late  has  emanated  even  from  the  French 

school.  •  ,    /.   1  •       1    • 

In  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  Mr.  Pirrie  has  made  trial  of  the  rauriated  tmcture  ot 
iron,  and  he  speaks  highly  of  its  value.  Curiously  enough,  he  appears  to  have  found  it 
most  signally  useful  in  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  trunk,  which  are  precisely  the  classes 
of  cases  in  which  some  physicians  profess  to  have  been  disappointed  in  its  effects.  The 
fact  however  is,  that  our  medical  colleagues  seldom  administer  it  in  sufficiently  large 
doses.  Its  specific  mode  of  action  is  not  well  understood,  but,  according  to  our  belief, 
it  becomes  etfective  by  arresting  the  catalysis  of  the  blood;  and  it  might  probably  be 
advantageously  superseded  by  the  perchloride  of  iron,  one  of  the  most  powerful  disin- 
fectants known. 

In  the  following  extract  we  learn  the  author's  views  respecting  the  prognosis  and 
treatment  of  several  varieties  of  chronic  diseases  of  the  joints,  and  we  can  only  say  that 
we  fully  endorse  all  that  is  here  stated  : 

"  I  have  been  at  great  pains,  and  have  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  the  curability  of  this  disease  of  the  joints  (scrofulous 
chronic  synovitis),  and  the  firm  belief  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  in  the  event  of  the  dis- 
ease not  being  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  given  rise  to  disorganization  of  the  joint,  almost 
every  case  is  perfectly  curable,  on  the  expenditure  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  in  procur- 
ing the  use  of  proper  remedies.  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  class  of  cases  for  many 
years,  and  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  treating  some  at  my  own  expense  among  the  poor, 
and  tiave  not  a  stronger  belief  in  almost  any  surgical  subject  than  in  this,  that  unless  total  or 
verv  extensive  disorganization  of  the  joint  fias  taken  place,  most  cases,  however  unpromising, 
are'curable.  The  treatment  from  the  use  of  wliich  I  have  seen  such  gratifying  results  consists 
in  residence  in  the  country,  in  a  dry,  bracing  atmosphere,  with  much  exposure  in  the  open 
air  to  the  li'^bt  of  the  sun ;  in  maintaining  the  atmosphere  in  the  patient's  room  perfectly  pure 
by  day  and1)y  night ;  in  sleeping  in  a  room  in  which  there  is  free  admission  ofthe  light  of  the 
stm  during  a  reasonable  portion  of  each  day  ;  in  guarding  against  anything  which  could  cause 
any  impurity  of  tlie  atmosphere;  in  sleeping  in  a  bed  so  arranged  as  to  allow  free  circulation 
of  air  around  the  patient,  and  as  much  exposure  to  the  light  as  possible;  in  the  daily  use  of 
animal  food,  cream,  and  cod-liver  oil,  along  with  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron ;  in  main- 
taining a  healthy  condition  of  the  skin,  by  the  means  proper  for  that  purpose;  in  watching 
the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  maintaining  them  in  a  vigorous  state;  and,  if  neces- 
sary, giving  some  alkaline  preparation  to  correct  tlie  acidity  of  stomach,  which  is  so  injurious 
in  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  so  certain,  in  the  way  explained  in  the  chapter  on  tubercle,  to 
keep  up  the  error  in  tlie  constitution  of  the  blood,  which  constitutes  so  great  a  part  of  the 
scrofulous  diathesis.  These  means,  along  with  cheerfulness,  mental  occupation,  encourage- 
ment, and  suitable  local  treatment,  certainly  lead  in  most  unpromising  cases,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  to  the  best  results  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  exceedingly  important  to  encourage 
the  patient,  and  to  produce  a  firm  conviction  that  benefits  will  result  from  treatment.  I  was 
much  struck  with  tlie  manner  in  which  this  was  expressed  to  me  by  a  patient  some  years  ago. 
The  patient  was  a  female,  who  had  a  bad  knee ;  she  had  made  u[)  her  inind  to  allow  it  to  be 
removed,  and  as  it  was  a  very  unpromising  case  I  thought  it  an  excellent  one  for  testing  the 
usefulness  of  the  above-mentioned  treatment.  I  got  the  treatment  instituted  to  the  utmost 
extent  I  could  desire ;  the  knee  got  perfectly  well,  and  when  the  woman,  who  1  have  no 
doubt  was  a  sincere  Christian,  called  on  me  to  thank  me  for  the  great  interest  I  had  taken  in 
her  case,  she  remarked  : — '  I  find  medicine,  like  tlve  Gospel,  must  be  received  in  perfect  faith 
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to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it;  I  had  snch  comfort  and  pleasure  in  following  all  yonr  directions, 
even  at  my  worst,  because  I  felt  sure  they  would  do  me  good,  as  you  were  always  confident 
that  I  should  get  better.'  The  reason  why  so  many  poor  people  lose  their  limbs  from  this 
disease  is,  that  their  poverty  renders  them  unable  to  place  themselves  in  circumstances  to 
obtain  the  remedies  essential  for  cure.  I  have  often  thought  it  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret 
that  persons  who  leave  much  for  benevolent  purposes,  seem  not  aware  how  beneficinlly  funds 
might  be  appropriated  if  left  for  maintaining  and  treating  in  the  country,  in  healthy  situations, 
hundreds  of  the  poor  of  our  towns,  who  are  constantly  dying  or  losing  limbs  from  the  effects 
of  scrofula."  (pp.  420-21.) 

Professor  Pirrie  will  be  glad  to  know  that  to  some  extent  at  least  in  this  country  his 
wishes  are  already  carried  out.  The  Sea-Bathing  Infirmaries  at  Southport,  in  Lan- 
cashire; at  Harrowgate,  in  Yorkshire;  and  at  Margate  for  the  south-western  counties, 
and  we  believe  several  more  on  a  minor  scale  at  other  sea-side  localities,  are  admirable 
institutions  which,  in  the  main,  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  cases  of  scrofuloua 
disease. 

Another  extract,  on  the  subject  of  compression  in  aneurism,  bears  testimony  to  the 
author's  generous  feeling  towards  his  contemporaries,  and  to  the  pains  which  he  takes 
to  ensure  his  obtaining  the  best  information. 

"  During  the  sixteen  years  '  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by  compression  has  been  put  upon 
its  trial,'  I  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  this  subject,  and  in  October,  1859,  went  to 
Dublin,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  myself,  by  personal  observation,  of  the  advantages 
of  'the  bloodless  cure  of  aneurism.'  By  the  much-valued  kindness  of  Mr.  Tuffnell,  I  had  the 
advantage  of  learning,  and  of  seeing,  all  I  possibly  could  desire  to  know  and  see  regarding 
this  mode  of  treatment.  Mr.  Tuffnell  showed  me  cases  under  treatment  in  hospital ;  made  a 
journey  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  into  the  country  to  show  me  a  large  popliteal  aneurism 
the  consolidation  of  whicli  he  had  just  effected  by  "leans  of  pressure;  and  demonstrated  in 
the  museums  the  extremely  instructive  preparations  of  vessels  taken  from  the  bodies  of  those 
■who  had  died  of  other  diseases  after  having  been  cured  of  aneurism — preparations  of  which  I 
had  previously  read,  and  which  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  me  to  examine,  and  to  hear  the 
histories  from  Mr.  Tuffnell.  The  result  to  my  mind  was,  the  firm  belief  that  tlie  treatment  by 
compression  is  a  safe,  simple,  successful,  and  almost  painless  mode  of  curing  aneurism.  The 
surgeons  of  Dublin  can  have  no  possible  motive  for  preferring  compression  to  operation,  except 
the  conviction  that  it  is  the  preferable  mode  of  treatment.  In  operative  surgery  '  whatever 
men  dare,  they  can  do'  as  well  as  hands  can  do;  but  in  suitable  cuses  they  prefer  compression 
to  operation,  because  they  believe  it  the  safer  mode  of  treatment.  It  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  praise  men  so  distinguished;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  my  instructive  and 
delightful  visit  filled  my  mind  with  the  highest  admiration  of  the  talents  and  skill  of  the 
surgeons  of  Dublin,  and  gave  me  a  strong  impression  of  the  advanced  state  both  of  the  science 
and  art  of  surgery  in  that  city."  (pp.  529-80.) 

We  trust  that  these  remarks  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  other  persons  in  Scotland 
and  elsewhere,  who  decline  to  give  up  the  practice  of  performing  cutting  operations  for 
the  cure  of  aneurism,  simply  because  they  imagine  that  they  are  more  skilful  than  their 
neighbours.  With  one  more  extract  from  Professor  I'irrio's  work,  we  must  conclude 
this  notice  ;  it  is  on  that  common  affection,  "  ingrowing  of  the  nail." 

"  Persons  who  confine  their  feet  in  tightly-made  boots,  frequently  suffer  from  an  ingrowing 
of  the  nail  of  the  great  toe.  As  the  soft  parts  on  each  side  are,  from  confinement,  kept  con- 
stantly pressed  against  the  sharp  edges  of  the  nail,  the  result  is,  that  the  nail  penetrates  the 
skin,  a  crop  of  flabby  granulations  springs  up,  from  which  a  certain  amount  of  foetid  pus  is 
discharged,  and  the  party  affected  speedily  loses  the  comfort  and  use  of  his  foot. 

"  The  proper  remedy  for  this  painful  affection  is  removal  of  the  nail,  and  afterwards  treat- 
ing the  ulcer  according  to  the  usual  rules  of  practice.  To  remove  the  nail,  the  surgeon  firmly 
grasps  the  toe  with  his  left  hand,  passes  one  blade  of  a  strong-pointed  pair  of  scissors  beneath 
the  nail  up  to  its  roots,  then  cuts  it  through  its  entire  length,  and  twists  off  first  one  half  and 
then  the  other."  (p.  815.) 

We  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  our  firm  persuasion  that  this  barbarous  proceed- 
ing, the  very  recital  of  which  makes  tlie  blood  run  cold,  and  which  before  the  intro- 
duction of  anassthetics  was  perhaps  the  most  painful  operation  in  surgery,  is  wholly 
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nnnecessary,  and  can  always  be  avoided  if  proper  care  and  patience  be  bestowed  on  the 
treatment  of  the  case  by  the  surgeon.  The  chief  cause  of  the  ingrowing  toe-nail  is  not 
primarily  from  wearing  tight  boots,  but  from  cutting  the  nails  down  at  the  edges,  or 
from  what  is  very  common  in  the  young,  tearing  them.  The  torn  nail  does  not  grow 
so  fast  as  the  thickened  integument  at  the  sides  of  the  digits,  and  consequently  instead 
of  the  nail  reposing  on  and  covering  the  edges  of  the  toe,  it  grows  into  the  obstructing 
intcguinent,  and  speedily  establishes  a  little  raw  ulcerating  surface,  from  which  exqui- 
sitely tender  granulations  spring  up. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  insinuating  something  between  the  nail  and  the  painful 
flesh,  s\ich  as  the  most  trifling  shred  of  cotton  wool,  or  a  bit  of  paper  or  card,  which 
protects  the  surface  until  the  nail  has  attained  its  proper  dimensions  and  position.  In 
commencing  this  treatment  the  surgeon  must  exercise  the  greatest  gentleness  and 
patience,  and  at  first  be  content  with  doing  very  little,  but  the  moment  the  nail  has 
grown  long  enough  at  the  edge  to  permit  of  its  retaining  the  protecting  body  under- 
neath it,  the  cure  of  the  case  is  placed  in  our  hands.  The  nature  of  the  affection  should 
be  explained  to  the  patient,  and  when  the  nail  has  recovered  its  proper  length,  he  should 
be  instructed  always  to  cut  it  perfectly  square,  and  on  no  account  to  remove  the  edges 
of  the  nail,  as  is  commonly  done.  The  operation  of  tearing  out  the  offending  nail  will 
be  banished  from  the  mind  of  every  one  who  patiently  and  intelligently  follows  out 
these  directions,  which  we  have  practised  in  a  vast  number  of  instances. 


Review  XII. 

1.  Observations  on  the  Limbs  of  Vertebrate  Animals :  the  Plan  of  their  Construction, 
their  Homology,  and  the  Comparison  of  the  Fore  and  Hind  Limbs.  By  George 
Murray  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Surgeon  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer 
on  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Cambridge  University  Medical  School. 
—  Cambridge,  \sm.     Plates.     4to,  pp.  40. 

2.  Nouvelle  Comparaison  des  Membres  Pelviens  et  Thoraciques  chez  Vhomme  et  chez  les 

Mammiferes,  deduite  de  la  torsion  de  V Humerus.     Par  Charles  Martins,  Professeur 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  Medicale  k  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Montpellier. — Mont- 
pellier.     1857.     Plates.     4to,  pp.  540. 
New  Comparison  of  the  Pelvic  and  Thoracic  Members  of  Man  and  Mammals,  deduced 
from  the  torsion  of  the  Hummus.     By  Charles  Martins,  &c.,  &c. 

The  first  of  the  above  essays  may  be  regarded  under  two  points  of  view  ;  firstly,  as  a 
summary,  by  an  able  anatomist,  of  some  of  the  more  important  details  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  limbs;  and  secondly,  as  a  contribution  to  controversial  osteology,  especially  criti- 
cising some  of  the  views  elaborated  by  Professor  Owen  as  to  the  nature  of  limbs. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  present  state  of  anatomy,  no  strict  separation 
of  these  two  methods  of  dealing  with  such  a  subject  is  possible ;  to  be  regretted,  we 
may  indeed  say,  on  practical  grounds,  for  few  topics  in  the  range  of  comparative  anatomy 
could  be  more  instructive  than  a  simple  comparison  of  the  bones  of  some  half-dozen  of 
the  larger  mammals,  in  their  obvious  relation  to  locomotion  and  muscular  movement. 
The  skeletons  of  a  tiger,  an  elephant,  and  a  horse,  for  example,  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  teachings  of  this  kind  ;  in  which,  without  any  allusions  to  pleurapophyses  or  homo- 
types,  such  real  information  as  to  the  actions  of  muscles  might  be  impressed  upon  the 
student  as  would  no  longer  oblige  him  to  trust  to  the  long  (and  often  incorrect)  tables 
which  he  has  to  learn  by  rote  from  the  end  of  some  anatomical  manual,  or  to  accept 
from  the  oral  instructions  of  his  grinder,  as  the  traditional  standard  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  by  which  he  will  be  measured  in  Lincoln's-inn  or  Blackfriars.  If  such  ana- 
tomists as  Humphry  and  Struthers — to  risk  no  jealousy  by  mentioning  metropolitan 
names — were  the  examiners  in  their  own   science — itself,  we  fear,  more  imperfectly 
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taught  and  studied  every  year  among  tlie  throng  of  subjects  on  which  the  student  is  so 
painfully  be-lcctured — it  is  probable  that,  in  addition  to  the  simpler  and  truer  tests  of 
knowledge  which  a  master  of  any  science  always  knows  best  how  to  apply,  and  the 
cessation  of  those  Examination-room  blunders  which  somewhat  lower  the  scientific 
position  of  the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  neophyte,  we  should  gain  something  as 
regards  the  writings  of  anatomists  themselves ;  who  now,  writing  for  an  exceedingly 
small  and  learned  group,  and  habitually  teaching  a  large  one,  unconsciously  move  "  as 
in  a  strange  diagonal"  between  the  two,  pleasing  neither,  though  partially  instructing 
both. 

But  the  increasing  divergence  of  Biology  from  Physic,  illustrated  and  even  exag- 
gerated as  it  undoubtedly  is  by  the  constitution  of  our  Examining  bodies,  disarms  criti- 
cism of  one-half  its  functions.  We  may  regret  that  an  eminent  provincial  surgeon 
should  have  to  address  a  riiilosophical  Society — "fit  audience,  though  few" — rather 
than  his  own  profession  and  his  own  pupils.  But  doing  so,  the  author  may  claim  to  be 
judged  on  the  ground  he  has  chosen  to  take,  rather  than  on  that  which  his  casual  critic 
may  (however  rightly)  think  would  have  aiforded  better  scope  for  such  abilities. 

Beginning  with  the  general  purpose  of  limbs,  as  developed,  in  the  main,  proportion- 
ally to  the  locomotive  function  of  the  animal,  the  author  traces  their  division  into  three 
chief  segments,  the  components  of  which  progressively  increase  in  number  as  we  pass 
from  the  proximal  (e.  g.,  the  humerus)  to  the  middle  (radius,  ulna)  and  terminal  seg- 
ments; in  which  latter,  again,  the  wrist  and  the  digits  form  three  series  of  three,  four, 
and  five  bones  successively.  This  rule  holds  good  through  a  large  proportion  of  animals, 
and  is  indeed  confirmed  by  the  study  of  those  deviations  from  it  which,  as  is  no  wonder, 
are  sometimes  detected. 

The  fore-limb  is  then  considered  in  its  several  segments.  The  pisiform  is  regarded  as 
not  belonging  to  the  corpus,  but  to  the  flexor  tendon,  which  it  certainly  ministers  to. 
The  second  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  identified  as  the  missing  segment  of  these  three 
which  are  present  in  the  other  digits.  And  the  range  of  pronation  and  supronation  in 
different  animals  are  also  noticed  : — though  with  a  very  imperfect  recognition,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  of  the  large  share  virtually  taken  in  this  act,  where  it  roaches  its  climax  in 
Man,  by  the  flexion  of  the  fore-arm  and  rotation  of  the  humerus,  which  together  con- 
vert an  angle  something  less  than  1 80°  into  about  330".  For  such  an  omission,  however, 
the  brevity  of  this  monograph  is  possibly  an  excuse. 

The  hind  limb  receives  a  similar  treatment.  The  author  then  compares  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs,  suggesting  some  points  of  great  interest.  He  deduces  that  the  two  limbs 
are  antagonistic  in  action  as  well  as  in  construction  :  an  antagonism  which,  as  it  is  esta- 
blished during  their  development,  so,  examined  in  various  stages,  it  permits  us  to  recog- 
nise in  the  transitional  position  of  these  limbs  in  the  higher  animals,  their  arrested  and 
permanent  positions  in  the  lower.  The  arguments  by  which  he  develops  these  important 
propositions  are  couched  in  terse  and  intelligible  language,  which  is  almost  a  model  of 
anatomical  writing.  Some  remarks  are  added  with  reference  to  the  patella,  which  the 
author  regards,  not  as  a  sesamoid  bone,  but  as  the  correspondent  of  the  olecranon. 

Here,  however,  we  may  demur  both  to  the  alternative  character  of  the  conclusion  and 
to  one  of  the  chief  arguments  on  which  it  is  based.  The  patella  might,  for  example, 
correspond  to  the  olecranon,  and  yet  equally  justify  us  in  regarding  this  latter  process 
as  a  fused  sesamoid.  And  our  author  himself  sets  the  example,  in  the  case  of  the  pisi- 
form bone,  of  doubting  the  conclusiveness  of  development  from  true  foetal  cartilage 
instead  of  fibro-cartilage.  And  conversely,  without  precipitating  a  decision  which  will 
probably  be  soon  taken  as  to  the  exact  import  of  what  is,  after  all,  only  one  aspect  of 
the  growth  of  bone,  we  might  fairly  decline  to  exclude  any  bone  from  the  true  skeleton 
on  grounds  which  [mutatis  mutandis)  would  excise  a  great  part  of  the  skull  from  the 
whole  animal  series,  leaving  the  unhappy  creatures  with  their  brains  bare.  The  deve- 
lopment of  bones  like  the  parietal  from  connective  tissue,  is  a  fact  so  pertinent  to  the 
question  of  the  development  of  other  bones  from  another  form  of  this  tissue,  that  the 
import  of  a  bone  could  scarcely  be  decided  upon  such  grounds. 

The  scapular  and  pelvic  arches  are  next  treated  of;  with  the  result  that  the  author 
arrives  at  conclusions  very  difi'erent  from  those  deduced  by  Owen  in  his  well-known 
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monograph.  Of  these  differences,  perhaps  the  most  important  arc  those  which  refer 
both  the  limbs,  as  well  as  their  sustaining  arches,  to  the  vertebra;  near  which  the}'  are 
placed  ;  and  thus  allot  the  fore-limb  to  the  hinder  cervical  or  thoracic  vertebra;,  and  not 
to  the  occipital  series,  which,  in  birds,  is  thirty  vertebno  distant.  Further,  the  arches 
are  regarded  as  haemal,  not  pleural  elements ;  and  as  probably  formed  of  two  mesial 
bones  (clavicle  and  coracoid,  ischium  and  pubes),  articulating  with  the  representatives 
of  two  lateral  hajmal  bones  fused  into  one,  as  the  scapula  and  ilium  respectively. 

Such  considerations  naturally  lead  the  author  to  criticise  the  generalization  which 
Professor  Owen  has  based  on  the  views  our  author  controverts.  An  elaborate  tabulated 
comparison  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  in  the  human  subject,  successively  noticing 
their  bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  arteries,  and  nerves,  concludes  the  Essay,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  plates  containing  some  sixty  well  executed  osteological  outlines,  chiefly  from 
the  Cambridge  Museum. 

The  careful,  though  brief  summary  we  have  just  given  may  indicate  the  value  of  Mr. 
Humphry's  cssav,  scantly  as  we  can  do  justice  to  its  details.  Its  drift  deserves  a  final 
remark,  especially  in  contrast  with  the  large  and  attractive  views  it  seeks  to  modify,  or 
even  displace. 

The  gist  of  Professor  Owen's  argument  was — we  see  in  the  limbs  of  animals  a  ten- 
dency to  uniformity,  utterly  unlike  anything  which  the  teleology  of  a  human  artificer 
can  instance,  and  sometimes  unexplained  by  the  function  of  the  parts  themselves.  Our 
swords,  sails,  hammers,  spades,  boats,  balloons,  constructed  solely  with  reference  to  their 
use  as  instruments  of  homicide,  navigation,  smithery,  digging,  ifec,  respectively,  are  so 
utterly  dissimilar  in  construction,  as  to  show  what  mere  teleology  might  do,  ungoverned 
or  unmodified  by  a  common  plan  or  type.  Furthermore,  in  the  instruments  with  which 
nature  furnishes  the  Vertebrate  animal,  she  seems  to  disclose  the  presence  of  a  typical 
idea,  regulating  form,  in  some  instances,  apart  from  function ;  complicating,  by  division, 
production  and  the  like,  implements  in  which  a  simpler  arrangement  would  have  the 
same  office ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the  paddle  of  a  Cetacean  retains  a  kind  of  elaboration 
useless  to  it  as  a  mere  instrument,  though  effective  in  its  congeners. 

To  this  argument  the  Cambridge  anatomist  demurs,  in  words  which  may  revoke  in 
some  minds  the  lingering  echoes  of  the  great  Cambridge  (and  English)  poet  of  our 
century — 

" '  So  careful  of  the  type,'  but,  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone. 
She  cries,  '  a  thousand  types  are  gone ; 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.' " 

"  Throughout  the  vertebrate  series  the  limbs  present  a  marked  similarity  in  their 
general  construction,  yet  are  subject  to  varieties  of  form  as  numerous  as  the  various 
modes  on  which  their  functions  have  to  be  performed.  This  grafting  of  an  endless 
variety  of  detail  upon  one  plan,  in  conformity  with  the  endless  variety  of  wants,  feel- 
ings, and  offices  of  the  several  animals^this  combination  of  variety  with  uniformity,  in 
which  the  deviations  of  each  form  from  the  others  are  no  more  than  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  attain  the  required  end — constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
creation.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  working  out  of  variety  in  detail  in  the  several 
parts  of  an  animal's  frame,  so  as  to  bring  each  part  into  harmony  with  the  others,  and 
with  the  sensational  and  volitional  qualities  of  tiie  creature,  is  effected  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  high  controlling  law;  that  the  modifications  of  the  limbs,  for  instance,  in- 
accordance  with  the  pecidiarities  of  the  brain,  and  the  attendant  wants  and  desires  of' 
the  animal,  take  place  in  obedience  to  some  definite  principle.  Bnt  the  nature  of  that 
relation,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  influences  of  the  formative  processes  in  different 
parts  arc  mutually  operative,  are  subjects  which  lie  too  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  luitri- 
tion  for  us  even  to  venture,  at  present,  to  speculate  upon. 

"The  similarity  which  pervades  the  general  plan  of  the  construction  of  the  limbs 
evidently  has  relation  to,  and  perhaps  may  be  said  to  depend  upon,  a  similarity  in  the 
plan  of  their  development.  The  further  we  trace  the  fore  and  the  hind  limbs,  and  the 
limbs  of  various  animals,  back  to  their  early  embryonic  forms,  the  closer  do  we  find, 
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that  the  resemblance  between  them  becomes,  one  peculiarity  after  another  disappearing 
till  the  several  distinctive  features  are  lost  in  a  oneness  of  simplicity  ;  just  as  in  tracing 
the  ditiferent  animals  back  along  the  paths  of  development  wc  find  them  all  reduced  to 
one  simple  germ-form.  Each  germ  is,  of  course,  potentially  different  from  the  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  endued  with  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  manifestation  of  its  dis- 
tinctive peenliarities ;  but  they  all  start  fioin  one  point,  and  the  development  of  all 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  ends  to  be  attained ;  and 
they  diverge  from  one  another  in  different  ways  and  in  different  degrees,  to  evolve  the 
several  varieties  of  form  which  are  observed  in  the  several  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  Thus  the  cause  of  their  similarity  lies  at  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
where  the  different  species  start  from  a  common  centre  of  resemblance ;  and  the  several 
causes  of  dissimilarity  operate  with  various,  but  on  the  whole  with  increasing,  influence 
as  the  work  of  development  proceeds. 

"  Thus  much  we  can  perceive ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  speculate  beyond  this  we  incur 
the  risk  of  error.  We  can  see  that  nature  works  from  a  simple  form,  and  builds  upon 
a  uniform  plan,  as  far  as  possible;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  assume  that  she 
•works  up  to,  or  with  reference  to,  any  ideal  or  archetypal  pattern.  One  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  entertain  a  doubt  whether  the  introduction  of  the  notion  of  an  archetype  into 
the  minds  of  anatomists,  and  the  consequent  endeavour  to  make  out  that  archetype, 
and  to  trace  the  approximations  to  it  and  the  divergences  from  it  in  the  various  classes 
of  animals,  do  not  rather  tend  to  lead  the  student  from  the  true  path  of  nature,  and 
fetter  rather  than  assist  him  in  the  comprehension  and  investigation  of  her  works. 

"  We  venture  upon  this  hint  with  some  timidity,  and  not  without  much  reflection, 
knowing  that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  one  whose  labours  in  this  field  exceed 
those  of  any  living  anatomist,  and  whose  authority  is  deserving  of  proportionately  great 
weight.  We  feel,  too,'  an  nnwillingness  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  a  great  and  important 
generalization  ;  for  generalizations  give  a  charm  and  an  impetus  to  science,  and  it  is 
■vexing  and  disappointing  to  find  them  questioned  when  we  have  nurtured  them,  and 
enjoyed  them,  and  looked  to  them  as  our  helps  to  further  progress.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
^by  questioning  and  discussing,  no  less  than  by  assenting,  that  science  is  to  be  advanced, 
and  a  theory,  if  true,  will  thereby  shine  forth  brighter  and  clearer,  and  better  fitted  to 
light  men  on  their  way. 

"This  feeling  renders  me  unwilling  to  assent  to  the  expression  that  'the  same  type 
has  governed  the  formation  of  the  two  limbs  ;'  1  would  rather  say  that  they  are  pro- 
ducts from  one  simple  structure,  their  similarities  not  being  the  result  of  a  subjection  to 
one  pattern,  but  of  an  emanation  from  one  point  under  the  influence  of  similar  nutritive 
forces.  So,  likewise,  it  seems  scarcely  correct  to  speak  of  the  'fading  away  of  the 
pattern,'  unless  we  have  stronger  ground  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  pattern. 
Again,  the  statement  that  'the  archetype  is  progressively  departed  from  as  the  organi- 
zation is  more  and  more  modified  in  adaptation  to  higher  and  more  varied  powers  and 
actions,'  woukl  seem  to  me  more  correct  if  the  term  '  simple  primary  form'  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  word  '  archetype.' " 

To  this  it  might  well  be  answered  that,  difficult  as  many  would  find  it  to  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  an  "archetype"  and  a  "simple  primary  form,"  few  could  find  in 
the  whole  of  Professor  Owen's  views  an  assertion  of  the  existence  of  an  archetype  in 
anything  more  than  a  subjective  sense  :  in  other  words,  of  a  plan  which  seems  deducible 
from  a  comparison  of  different  animals,  but  is  not,  therefore,  necessarily  evinced  by  any 
■substantive  and  independent  existence,  any  concrete  and  perfect  living  example. 
Doubtless  the  assertion  of  such  a  view  involves  great  risk  of  misconstruction.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  language  of  its  promulgator  has  been  singularly  little  open  to  misinter- 
pretation, and  nowhere  more  accurate  than  where  it  has  been  most  eloquent  and 
:aspiring.  Indeed,  not  even  the  passages  above  quoted  are  incompatible  with  such  an 
opinion.  Justice  obliges  us  to  add,  that  the  essay  before  us  is  so  far  contrasted  with 
'Professor  Owen's  as  that  it  includes  various  passages  in  which  the  words  "type," 
•"  homologue,"  "  correspondence"  are  scarcely  used  with  that  strict  and  logical  exactness, 
the  want  of  which,  unless  rigidly  guarded  against,  would  soon  reduce  the  study  of 
transcendental  anatomy  to  the  condition  of  gome  of  the  discussions  in  the  no  less  difB- 
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cult  and  sublime  science  of  comparative  philology ;  the  key  to  which  has  been  malig- 
nantly alleged  to  consist  in  the  application  of  two  great  principles  in  the  comparison  of 
languages  and  words — namely,  that  "  consonants  are  interchangeable,  and  vowels  don't 
count." 

The  relation  above  indicated  by  the  author  between  that  part  of  the  history  of  deve- 
lopment which  is  common  to  various  animals  and  their  similar  plan  of  construction,  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  philosophical  and  important  of  the  many  topics  he  has  brought 
forward ;  and  one  which,  indeed,  courts  a  further  inquiry.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  deny 
that,  to  the  strong  arguments  thus  adduced,  his  views  as  to  the  unknown  extent  in 
which  teleological  laws,  the  details  of  which  are  at  present  concealed  from  us,  may 
operate,  form  a  fit  appendix  and  complement.  That  the  common  plan  of  the  Verte- 
brate series  is  related  to  the  common  development  of  its  members,  and  to  a  life  whose 
functions  in  general  are,  to  a  great  extent,  analogous  in  even  the  most  unlike  of  its 
groups;  such  is  the  conclusion  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  archetype  invertebrate,  not 
to  say  the  impossibility  of  finding  less  than  one  such  for  each  of  the  invertebrate  orders, 
many  anatomists  would  probably  concur  with  our  author  as  being  both  most  accurate 
and  more  fruitful  of  future  inquiry,  than  the  stately  edifice  constructed  by  Professor 
Owen. 

The  other  essay  which  heads  this  article  mainly  deserves  notice  for  the  able  summary 
it  gives  of  the  views  of  various  anatomists  on  the  correspondent  parts  of  the  limbs. 
The  chief  novelty  propounded  by  its  author  (M.  Martins),  which  refers  the  antagonistic 
arrangement  of  the  upper  limb  as  contrasted  with  the  lower  to  the  torsion  of  the  hume- 
rus on  its  axis,  is  one  which,  resting  as  it  does  upon  an  insufficient  basis  of  fact,  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Humphry — that  the  twist  is  apparent  not  real,  being 
associated  with  no  such  torsion  of  the  osseous  tissue,  and  not  even  corresponding  to 
change  of  that  direction  which  this  segment  of  the  limb  undergoes  during  the  progress 
of  foetal  development. 


Review  XIII. 

On  the  Medical  History  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Teeth,  and  the  Adjacent 
Structures.  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  College  of  Dentists  of 
England  in  the  Session  of  1858-9.  By  Benjamin  W.  Richardson,  M.D.,  Senior 
Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  Physi- 
ology at  the  Grosvenor-place  Schoolof  Medicine. — London,  1860.  pp.  274. 

These  lectures  were  intended,  as  their  author  states,  "  to  hold  up  to  those  who  arc 
engaged  in  dentistry  proper  the  medical  aspects  of  their  science ;"  and  they  appear  to 
us  well  calculated  to  carry  out  the  object  with  which  they  are  delivered.  Without 
plunging  into  the  troublous  sea  of  dental  politics,  or  considering  the  distinctive  educa- 
tional and  other  differences  which  separate  the  so-called  College  of  Dentists  and  the 
Odontological  Society,  we  would  observe  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  former  body,  which,  as  we  are  given  to  understand,  entirely  repudiates  the 
necessity  or  advisability  of  dentistry  proper  being  established  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
surgery,  should  have  so  wisely  sought  to  strengthen  their  position  and  secure  their 
advancement  by  seeking  instruction  in  general  principles  ab  extra.  However  the  deter- 
mination to  improve  themselves  in  this  manner  originated,  such  lectures  as  these  deli- 
vered to  a  body  of  dentists  could  not  fail,  if  diligently  studied,  to  do  an  infinity  of  good 
and  to  assist  in  the  removal  of  such  evils  as  of  necessity  wait  upon  the  practice  of  den- 
tistry which  is  not  most  fully  and  systematically  associated  with  the  breadth-giving' 
studies  of  surgery,  physiology,  and  pathology.  The  scheme  upon  which  the  plan  for 
these  lectures  was  originally  drawn  out  has  been  so  completely  filled  up  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  elaborated  to  an  extent  even  greater  than  their  immediate  object  required. 
Although  professedly  addressed  to  those  of  whom  many  had  not  the  opportunities  of  a 
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general  professional  cdneatioii,  these  lectures  deal  with  subjects  to  be  only  compre- 
hended by  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  such  an  education. 

Amongst  the  headings  of  the  various  lectures  will  be  found  the  following — viz. :  The 
Constitutional  and  General  Causes  of  some  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  adjacent  Struc- 
tures— The  Ilajmorrhagic  Diathesis,  Neuralgia,  Hysteria,  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  and 
Gout,  in  their  relation  to  Dental  Affections — The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood 
as  dependent  on  and  influencing  Dentition — Purulent  Affections  of  the  Gums,  <fec. — 
Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Maxillary  Bones  arising  from  the  Effects  of  Mercury,  Phos- 
phorus, Lead,  and  other  Poisons — Diet  and  Modes  of  Life  in  their  Influence  on  the 
Organs  of  Mastication ;  and  also  a  Chapter  on  Chloroform  and  the  Narcotic  lieniedial 
Series. 

In  considering  the  above  subjects,  the  author  has  in  several  places  given  expression 
to  views  which  possess  great  originality,  and  which  are  manifestly  the  result  of  long- 
continued  and  personal  consideration  ;  but  the  chief  merit  of  the  lectures  consists  in  the 
clearness  with  which  general  principles  are  adapted  as  a  repository  from  which  the 
specialist  may  enrich  himself.  Moreover,  we  find  that  the  subjects  handled  are  most 
aptly  and  ingeniously  illustrated  in  many  cases,  and  the  general  language  is  forcible 
and  racy,  having  here  and  there  such  a  touch  of  quaiutness  as  to  amount  unfortunately 
even  to  grotesqueness. 

The  following  passage,  treating  of  the  effects  of  malaria,  in  the  introductory  lecture, 
will  show  how  the  author  brings  his  own  experience  to  bear  on  this  subject.  Speaking 
of  the  various  poisons  which  implicate  the  teeth,  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"  That  these  poisons — or  it  were  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  to  say  this  poison,  the  evidence 
being  in  favour  of  a  unit  poison — acts  only  through  the  system,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it 
produces  general  systemic  symptoms  of  an  intennittent  kind,  of  which  the  tooth  symptom  is 
often  but  one,  though  it  may  be  for  the  time  the  only  symptom.  How  this  i)oison  finds  ita 
way  into  the  system  is  a  point  of  great  obscurity.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  it  is  some- 
times carried  by  impure  water  and  is  absorbed  by  the  stomach.  In  its  intensity  of  action  it 
is  confined  to  particular  districts  of  the  country ;  to  marshy  districts  of  the  country  of  all 
others,  where  it  lights  up  endemic  disease.  But  in  lesser  intensity  the  poison  lurks  every- 
where, setting  up  neuralgic  afftctions  and  tooth  neuralgia,  perhaps  most  of  all.  Often  when 
least  expected,  this  poison  is  doing  its  silent  work,  and  teeth  are  not  infrequently  sacrificed  to 
its  fury,  which  in  structure  are  as  sound  as  unbroken  enamel  or  dentine  can  make  them.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  being  peculiarly  impressed  with  this  fact.  In  a  village  in  which 
my  professional  labours  were  once  exercised,  there  was  a  small  plot  of  ground  covered  with 
houses  and  little  gardens.  During  one  season  I  was  constantly  having  under  treatment  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  locality  for  the  toothache ;  I  am  afraid  that  under  pressure  of  solici- 
tation and  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  at  work,  I  drew  more  sound  teeth  than  diseased  ones  for 
the  people  of  this  place.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  professional  practice,  the  origin  of  the 
malady  did  not  at  first  engage  attention.  At  length  an  adult  male  inhabitant  of  the  place 
came  to  me,  not  with  tootliache,  but  with  brow  ague.  He  remained  under  treatment  some 
time,  and  though  relieved  by  quinine,  did  not  recover.  He  went  to  one  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals, and  was  very  properly  advised  to  try  a  change  of  air.  He  took  the  change  for  a  week, 
and  had  no  sign  of  his  disease.  He  returned  home,  and  the  disease  at  once  returned  to  him. 
The  same  process  was  again  repeated  with  the  same  results.  On  his  after  report  of  these 
facts  to  me,  I  was  led  to  attribute  this  disease  and  the  attacks  of  others  in  the  locality  to  some 
central  and  local  cause.  The  cause  once  looked  for  was  soon  found  in  the  shape  of  a  common, 
foul  and  untrapped  drain,  the  mouth  of  which  was  the  open  cloaca  for  the  district.  The  drain 
emptied  and  cleansed,  all  the  cases  of  neuralgic  pain  disappeared." 

Again,  the  following  quotation  will  serve  to  indicate  well  the  author's  method  of 
illustration.  Speaking  of  the  diflSculty  frequently  met  with,  where  the  hajuiorrhagic 
diathesis  obtains,  of  arresting  the  bleeding  from  leech-bites,  after  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  the  blood  sucked  by  the  leech  from  a  healthy  person  loses  its  coagulating  power, 
he  proceeds  to  state  that — 

"  A  certain  definite  period  is  required  after  the  removal  of  the  leech  before  the  blood  which 
continues  to  flow  through  the  wound  possesses  the  power  of  coagulatioy.  Thus  the  blood 
which  is  caught  directly  after  the  leech  is  withdrawn  will  not  coagulate  at  all ;  blood  received 
five  minutes  later  requires  twenty -five  minutes  to  coagulate  ;  blood  collected  ten  minutes  later 
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still  requires  eight  minutes  to  coagulate ;  and  a  full  half  hour  is  required  before  hlood  regains 
its  orilinary  period  of  coagulation.  The  explanation  of  the  continued  flow  from  the  leech-bite 
is,  I  believe,  supplied  in  the  fact  that  the  leech,  while  drawing,  secretes  from  its  body  and 
impregnates  the  wound  with  a  fluid  which  Ims'thie  property  of  arresting  blood." 

The  wliole  of  the  chapter  on  the  Hsemorrhajjic  Diathesis,  from  which  the  above  is 
extracted,  is  of  considerable  interest.  We  cannot  forbear  also  quoting  the  following 
carious  observations  (bearing  also  on  a  now  much  mooted  subject)  made  a  jorq/;os  of  the 
treatment  of  ha;raorrhage : 

"  In  the  anasmic  condition  upon  which,  &■<  we  have  seen,  the  tendency  to  htemorrhage 
sometimes  rests,  the  anmrnia  will  be  found  ordinarily  to  depend  upon  impure  air  rather  than 
improper  food.  A  person  would  become  aniemic  upon  the  best  cheer  ever  set  on  Royal  table, 
if  he  ate  in  a  cellar  and  lived  in  his  dining-room.  Fresh  air,  snnlight,  and  exercise  are  the 
remedies  here.  If  the  patient  tells  you  he  has  all  these  necessaries,  then  you  may  look  for 
some  other  cause,  still,  however,  connected  with  the  air  respired.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  cause 
— that  is,  excessive  smoking.  I  do  not  think  moderate  smoking  does  harm,  but  immoderate 
smoking  does  every  harm,  and  especially  in  producing  a  disordered  state  of  the  blood.  I  once 
submitted  the  blood  of  a  confirmed  smoker  to  examination,  generally  and  microscopically.  In 
the  morning,  when  the  fumes  were  ojf,  the  blood  drawn  from  his  hand  coagulated  with 
moderate  firmness,  was  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  red  cor|)usclcs  were  clearly  defined  ;  at  mid- 
day, when  the  fumes  were  on,  these  conditions  were  all  modified;  at  midnight,  when  the 
fumes  of  twenty-five  pipes  had  done  their  worst,  the  blood  drawn  was  of  a  dirty  hne,  and 
nncoagulable,  while  the  corpuscles,  floating  in  a  liquor  of  unnatural  detisity,  assumed  every 
variety  of  outline.  The  cause  of  this  change  is  easily  given:  with  tlie  smoke  of  the  weed 
there  ascends  an  alkaline  principle,  an  ammonia.  Blow  the  smoke  of  tobacco  in  one  whifF 
over  a  glass  plate  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  drying  your  plate,  it  is  frosted 
with  sal-ammoiuac."  • 

The  above  cxperimebt  is  a  remarkable  one,  but  it  appears  to  us  necessary,*  before 
attributing  these  changes  in  the  blood  entirely  to  the  smoking  of  tobacco,  carefully  to 
exclude  all  other  causes  which  might  have  assisted  in  producing  them,  such  as  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  a  very  ordinary  accompaniment,  as  we  know,  of  this  immoderate  use 
of  the  narcotic  weed.  Of  such  careful  exclusion  we  look  in  vain  for  any  evidence  in 
the  details  recited. 

We  might  occupy  more  apace  in  extracting  such  further  passages  from  these  lectures 
as  would  give  our  readers  tliat  interest  in  them  which  they  merit,  but  the  extended 
scope  necessary  is  not  at  our  command.  We  would  briefly  draw  attention  to  the  lecture 
on  the  influence  of  Diet  and  Modes  of  Life  upon  the  organs  of  mastication,  to  that 
concerning  Chloroform  and  the  Narcotic  remedial  series,  and  to  that  concerning  the 
effects  of  certain  Poisons  on  the  teeth,  as  containing  new  and  suggestive  material,  and 
as  being  of  much  practical  value.  And  as  the  subject  has  been  more  specially  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Salter  since  the  lectures  were  delivered,*  with  a  different  result  from  that 
obtained  by  Dr.  Richardson,  we  cannot  forbear  particularizing  the  views  laid  down  by 
the  former  gentleman,  as  respects  the  effects  of  the  eruptive  diseases  in  producing  caries, 
atrophy  of  tlie  teeth,  and  disease  of  adjoining  structure,  &c.  It  is  no  doubt  an  ancient 
and  a  prevailing  opinion  that  eruptive  diseases  do  bring  with  them  very  frequently 
danger  to  the  teeth  and  neighbouring  parts.  This  view  is  held  by  Mr.  Salter,  who  in 
the  place  alluded  to  above  states  that  he  considers  that  in  the  eruptive  diseases  the 
"  materies  morbi  affect  the  teeth  by  virtue  of  their  being  members  of  the  dermal  or 
tegumentary  system,  the  system  upon  which  the  poisons  of  the  eruptive  fevers  spend 
their  force,  and  that,  blighted  and  irretrievably  destroyed,  they  light  up  in  the  surround- 
ing periosteum  an  inflammation  which,  whilst  it  is  destructive  or  curative,  &c.  &c." 

Not  so  thinks  our  author.  Dr.  Richardson.  His  opinion  is  emphatically  given,  that, 
excepting  small-pox,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers  produce  the  said 
affections  of  the  teeth  and  adjoining  parts  alluded  to ;  but  that  those  are  rather  to  be 
attributed  either  to  pre-existing  syphilis,  or  to  a  "  mercurial  treatment  pursued  for  the 

*  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  209. 
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cure  of  the  disease.  "Certain  it  is  (he  says)  that  the  whole  of  the  infantile  diseases, 
sraall-pox  excepted,  may  occur  during  the  formation  of  the  permanent  teeth,  and  yet  a 
set  of  permanent  teeth  may  follow  as  perfect  as  may  be  desired."  This  question  can 
only  be  settled  by  rigid  observations  carried  on  with  direct  reference  to  the  question. 

To  bring  our  remarks  on  this  work  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  say  that  in  certam  parts 
of  these  lectures  we  find  some  expressions  of  opinion  to  which  we  can  yield  no  assent 
■whatever — as,  for  example,  when  the  effects  of  malarious  poisons  are  spoken  of  (p.  7) 
as  "  being  limited  to  the  period  during  which  the  body  is  subjected  to  them,"  or  where 
(as  at  pp.  12  and  14)  reference  is  made  to  syphilis  as  being  "  epidemic,"  and  epilepsy 
spoken  of  as  not  probably  being  at  any  time  the  result  of  dentition  (p.  141).  Again, 
we  should  not  be  exercising  a  truthful  criticism  did  we  omit  to  state  that  these  lectures, 
as  a  whole,  appear  to  have  been  composed  hastily.  Indeed  the  author,  perhaps,  con- 
fesses this  when  he  refers  to  tlio  "  suddenness"  with  which  he  was  called  on  to  deliver 
them.  Certainly  many  indications  of  this  are  merely  typographical,  but  yet,  seeing 
that  the  volume  is  a  reprint  of  what  appeared  originally  in  the  '  Dental  Review,'  they 
are  to  be  answered  for  by  the  author.  Thus,  we  have  the  word  "  odontotrophia," 
instead  of  "  odontotrophia"  (p.  11),  giving  a  totally  unintended  meaning  ;  and  in  three 
consecutive  pages  (87,  88,  89)  the  word  "  odontologia"  occurs  instead  of  "  odontalgia." 
Similar  obscurity  is  produced  by  the  occasional  substitution  of  certain  words  for  others 
having  a  directly  opposite  signification,  as  when  "  temporary"  (p.  144)  is  printed  in  lieu  of 
"permanent,"  and  "permitted"  (p.  156)  in  place  of"  prevented."  These  defects  are  capable 
of  easy  rectification  in  any  future  edition  ;  and  having  "delivered  our  mind"  by 
remarking  upon  them,  we  are  at  liberty  to  sum  up  by  stating  our  anticipation  that  these 
lectures  will  be  extensively  and  profitably  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  mere  dentist,  but 
also  by  the  surgeon-dentist,  and,  indeed,  find  deserved  favour  with  all  sections  of  the 
profession.  • 
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1.  The  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children.     By  J.  Cooper  Forster. — London,  1860. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Surgery  of  Childhood.     Delivered  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children. 

By  Athol  A.W.  Johnson.    Reprinted  from  the  '  British  Medical  Journal' — London, 
1860. 

A  BOOK  on  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  surgical 
literature.  Nothing  of  the  sort,  so  far  as  we  know,  exists  in  any  language.  Of  the  two 
books  which  stand  at  the  head  of  our  page,  the  one  does  not  profess  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  being  simply  a  report  of  three  lectures  delivered  last  year  at  the  Children's 
Hospital.  Nor  does  the  other,  though  a  much  larger  book,  and  bearing  a  more 
ambitious  title,  enter  much  more  deeply  into  the  subject.  We  confess  to  considerable 
disappointment  on  perusing  Mr.  Cooper  Forster's  volume  ;  we  had  so  long  hoped  that 
the  surgeons  of  this  metropolis  might  have  had  the  credit  of  producing  some  work  on 
the  surgical  affections  of  early  life  which  might  be  worthy  to  be  classed  with  Dr.West's 
comprehensive  volume  on  those  which  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  that  we 
•were  grievously  mortified  to  find  that  Mr.  Forster  in  his  preface  renounces  all  idea  of 
making  his  work  a  complete  one,  and  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  us,  deprives  himself  of 
all  reason  for  publishing  a  book  of  this  size  and  pretension.  It  may  be  very  well  for 
Mr.  Athol  Johnson  to  "give  us,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  the  cream  and  marrow  of  the  sub- 
■ect,  and  to  prove  how  well  ho  could  treat  the  whole  matter  when  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity may  serve  ;  and  we  welcome  this  little  paper  as  an  earnest  and  promise  of  what 
we  hope  is  to  come ;  but  to  what  end,  we  would  ask  Mr.  Forster,  should  we  lighten  our 
purse  and  load  our  book-shelf  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  octavo  volume,  if  we  are  not 
to  have  the  subject  accurately  and  completely  handled  ?     Mr.  Forster  introduces  his 
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volume  in  these  terms  :  "  Almost  every  case  referred  to  has  passed  under  my  own  eye. 
Accordinijly,  the  reader  must  not  anticipate  a  complete  systematic  treatise  upon  the 
surgical  diseases  of  childhood.  Where  my  own  observation  does  not  afford  any  data,  I 
have  been  silent." — (Pre/.) 

Now  this  we  venture  to  characterize  as  an  error  in  principle.  Observation  and 
experience  are  so  extended  in  these  days,  that  if  a  man  affect  to  stand  exclusively  on 
his  own  practice,  and  to  write  onlv  on  what  has  fallen  under  liis  own  eye,  he  will  pro- 
duce only  a  very  fragmentary  and  imperfect  book  ;  one  whicii  has  no  right  to  appear 
as  a  substantial  treatise,  or  to  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  an  authority.  Accordingly, 
this  work  of  Mr.  Forster,  though  evidently  the  production  of  a  good  and  experienced 
surgeon,  should  not  have  aspired  to  any  higher  lionours  than  to  appear  in  the  columns 
of  some  journal  of  reputation,  where  the  publication  of  the  clinical  experience  of  one 
who  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Forster's  ample  opportunities  would  have  been  very  useful. 

If  we  were  to  search  for  the  omissions,  Mr.  Forster  would  beg  us  to  recollect  that  the 
work  is  not  a  systematic  treatise,  nor  could  we  avoid  admitting  the  plea  for  a  book  in 
which  diseases  of  the  skin  are  treated  in  four  pages,  and  infantile  syphilis  in  the  four 
succeeding  ;  in  which  rickets  is  not  even  mentioned,  except  in  a  small  paragraph,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  is  an  insult  to  a  large  subject ;  where  all  the  other  diseases  of  the 
bones  are  comprised  in  two  pages  interrnpted  by  a  woodcut,  which  appears  de.signed  to 
impress  on  the  reader's  mind  the  rather  familiar  fact,  that  disease  of  the  bones  of  the 
foot  is  accompanied  by  thickening  and  the  presence  of  sinuses ;  where  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  of  the  important  surgical  questions  connected  with  the  presence  of  effusion 
of  pus  or  other  fluid  in  the  pleura ;  and  where  the  question  of  surgical  operation  in 
croup  is  coolly  handed  over  to  the  "  physician  !  "  Against  this  latter  doctrine  we  beg 
leave  most  earnestly  to  protest.  In  croup,  as  in  every  other  disease,  no  surgeon  has 
any  right  whatever  to  perform  an  operation  which  involves  the  question  of  life  and 
death  without  a  very  clear  and  intelligible  reason  for  doing  so  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  an 
author  who  professes  to  have  had  large  experience  in  such  cases  to  guide  his  readers  to 
the  formation  of  such  an  opinion.  The  theory  which  would  make  the  surgeon  a  mere 
scalpel-holder  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  is  surely  antiquated  ;  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, help  regretting  that  Mr.  Forster,  who  tells  us  that  he  has"  performed  the  operation 
in  various  periods  of  the  disease,  and  with  varied  success,"  can  find  nothing  better  to 
say  about  it  than  that  he  "  doubts  much  whether  when  a  patient  is  moribund  be  not 
the  most  advisable  period  for  the  proceeding."  (p.  72.)  Surely  before  accepting  so 
astounding  a  doctrine  as  this,  we  may  fairly  ask  our  teacher  to  assist  our  judgment  by 
some  data  of  his  own  experience  (or  even  other  persons',  if  he  would  condescend  to 
make  use  of  the  labours  of  his  contemporaries),  and  by  some  reasoning  based  upon 
cases  and  post-mortem  examinations.  The  point  is  one  of  no  little  importance,  and  if 
touched  upon  at  all,  should  not  be  quitted  in  ten  lines. 

Nor  can  we  admit  Mr.  Forster's  assertion,  that  "the  entire  matter  of  this  work  is 
original." — (^Preface).  For  instance,  on  one  very  important  disease — naevus,  it  appears 
to  us,  on  a  perusal  of  the  chapter  referring  to  it,  that  not  one  word  is  said  which  is  not 
most  familiar  to  every  person  who  has  ever  read  of,  or  treated,  the  complaint,  while  all 
the  more  important  part  of  it  is  avowedly  borrowed  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Birkett. 
In  the  chapter  on  stone  in  the  bladder,  again,  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  is  certainly 
as  well  known  as  '  Quain's  Anatomy,'  though  we  allow  certain  original  statements  are 
introduced,  which  might  reasonably  be  demurred  to  by  the  believers  in  that  most  ortho- 
dox work.  We  would  mention  especially  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Forster  enounces  (p. 
179),  that  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  always  wounded  in  lithotomy,  and  that  he  "  scarcely 
sees  how  this  is  to  be  avoided."     Mr.  Forster  advises  that — 

"The  knife  should  bo  plunged  into  the  perinmum  just  below  the  scrotum,  ami  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  or  rather  lei-s,  to  the  left  of  the  niesian  line.  The  point  of  the  knife  should  be 
directed  towards  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and  may  be  steadily  thrust  directly  backwards,  if 
possible,  into  the  urethra." 

If  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  work  above  mentioned  are  to  be  believed,  Mr.  For-- 
ster  will  find  that  the  artery  of  the  bulb  may  generally  be  avoided  by  making  the  in 
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cisioii  less  forward,  less  deep  at  the  anterior  end,  and  (if  we  understand  our  author 
rightly)  less  far  from  the  raphe  of  the  periniBiim.  If  Mr.  Porster's  meaniiisv  was,  that 
in  children  the  artery  of  the  bulb  is  always  wounded,  he  ought  to  have  made  it  clear 
that  he  does  so  limit  his  statement ;  which,  however,  even  so  limited,  we  cannot  believe, 
as  we  have  had  personal  experience  of  numerous  operations  in  children  where  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  deep  artery  whatever  having  been  wounded.  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  reason  why  Mr.  Forster  always  wounds  the  artery  is  because  he  makes 
his  incision  so  much  further  forward  than  usual.  At  the  same  time,  we  allow  that  in 
children  division  of  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  or  its  artery,  is  of  less  consequence  tljan  in 
older  patients. 

Another  subject  on  which  we  would  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Forster  is  the  costliness  of 
the  work,  induced  by  the  introduction  of  uninstructive  illustrations.  What  useful  pur- 
pose is  served  by  elaborate  coloured  drawings  of  rare  forms  of  naivus,  and  of  the  ravages 
committed  by  cancrum  oris,  and  such-like  matters?  They  do  not  assist  any  one  in  the 
diagnosis  or  treatment  of  these  affections,  and  they  make  the  book  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive. If  this  volume  were  meant  for  an  "edition  de  luxe"  of  some  work  on  pathologi- 
cal anatomy,  we  should  have  pleasure  in  praising  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  pic- 
tures; but  if  we  had  paid  money  for  a  book  to  assist  us  in  treating  children's  diseases, 
we  should  want  more  useful  matter  for  our  shillings.  Others  of  the  illustrations  are 
simply  superfluous  ;  thus,  Mr.  Forster,  after  saying  that  in  sounding  for  stone  he  prefers 
having  the  child  held  in  the  lithotomy-position  on  the  nurse's  lap,  thinks  it  necessary  to 
give  us  a  picture  of  this  elegant  group  ;  and  in  treating  of  gastrotomy  on  account  of 
injury  to  and  cicatrization  of  the  oesophagus,  he  gives  us  a  drawing  of  the  body  of  a 
patient  on  whom  he  had  operated,  to  show,  as  he  says,  the  position  of  the  wound  and 
the  extent  of  the  emaciation  ;  of  which  the  second  particular  might  surely  have  been 
left  to  the  reader's  imagination,  and  the  first  is  quite  accurately  and  unmistakeably 
described  in  the  text  The  subject  hardly  belongs  more  to  the  surgery  of  childhood  than 
of  any  other  period  of  life ;  yet  Mr.  Forster  has  given  to  this  single  rare  case  occurring 
in  his  own  practice,  as  much  space  as  he  allots  to  the  whole  subject  of  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  bones. 

The  numerous  imperfections,  then,  of  which  some  samples  have  been  given  above, 
show  that  Mr.  Forster's  book  cannot  take  a  very  high  place  in  our  surgical  literature, 
much  less  fill  up  the  special  void  to  which  we  referred  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article ;  yet  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  was  destitute  of  merit,  or  was 
the  compilation  of  an  ignorant  or  inexperienced  person.  On  the  contrary,  in  several 
parts  of  the  book  subjects  are  met  with  which  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  reputation  of  the  author  and  of  the  hospital  from  which  a  large  part  of  his  experi- 
ence is  derived.  We  would  instance  especially  the  chapters  on  foreign  bodies  in  the  air- 
passages,  and  on  hip-joint  disease.  Also,  all  through  the  book  the  opinions  emitted 
are  usually  sound,  and  the  surgery  and  pathology,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  good.  The 
mischief  is  that  Mr.  Forster  has  touched  so  many  large  subjects  and  exhausted  so  few. 

Mr.  Johnson's  pamphlet  is  merely  a  report  of  three  lectures  delivered  at  the  Hospital 
for  sick  children  last  winter,  and  reprinted  from  one  of  the  weekly  journals.  They  were 
intended  to  awaken  the  interest  of  students  in  the  subject  by  pointing  out  its  extent  and 
the  main  topics  which  it  embraces,  with  such  observations  on  them  as  time  admitted  of. 
They  answer  their  purpose  most  admirably,  and  will  well  repay  the  perusal  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject ;  but  of  course  the  space  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  more 
than  a  brief  mention  of  many  most  important  particulars.  Some,  indeed,  are  hardly 
mentioned  at  all,  but  are  probably  reserved  for  future  courses  of  lectures.  W^e  refer 
especially  to  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints.  The  section  on  malformations  is  more  full, 
and  conveys  in  a  very  short  space  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  ;  wanting,  indeed, 
only  some  amplification  and  a  few  illustrative  cases  to  form  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
subject,  excluding  its  orthopoedic  branch,  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  obliged  to  omit, 
as  Mr.  Forster  also  has  done.  Still,  the  two  books  even  put  together  will  not  make 
anything  like  a  complete  treati.se  ;  and  we  would  exhort  those  of  our  surgeons  who 
have  the  experience  and  opportunity  not  to  let  it  escape  them,  but  to  endeavour  to  sup- 
ply our  literature  with  what  it  has  long  wanted — a  complete  and  accurate  account  of 
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the  special  diseases  of  early  life  which  come  under  the  care  of  tlic  surgeon,  and  a  care- 
ful and  well-reasoned  discussion  of  the  methods  of  treatment  which  they  require. 


Review  XV. 

Introductory  Lectures  at  the  Re-opening  of  the  various  Medical  Schools  for  the  Winter 
Session  1800-01  : 

1.  Medical  Times  and  Gazette.     Oct.  Ctli,  1860. 

2.  The  Lancet.     Oct.  6th  and  13tli,  1860. 

3.  British  Medical  Journal.     Oct.  6th,  1860. 

4.  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal.     Oct.  1860. 

It  will  be  diiBcult  to  give  anything  like  a  fair  and  detailed  report  of  the  lectures  intro- 
ductory of  our  current  session  at  the  various  medical  schools,  without  appearing  to  add 
another  to  the  list.  By  most  of  those  who  profess  an  opinion  in  the  matter  of  these 
inaugural  addresses,  it  will  be  considered  that  on  the  afternoon  of  October  1st,  1860, 
there  was  a  full  sufficiency  of  prologue  to  the  drama  which  has  now,  in  midwinter, 
reached  its  climax  of  interest,  and  is  still  in  course  of  enactment.  Certainly,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  audience  then  assembled  before  the  curtain  would  not  care  to  be  reminded 
of  the  preliminary  part  of  the  performance,  at  any  interval  of  time  short  of  the  next 
sessional  anniversary.  Introductory  lectures  meet  with  small  favour.  No  one  owns  to 
liking  them.  They  "draw"  well,  they  read  and  act  well,  "go  off"  well;  but  they 
don't  work  well.  Nothing  seems  to  come  of  them,  and  the  lecturer  generally  registers 
a  vow  that  the  one  delivered  shall  be  his  last.  If  not  conceited  and  ill-conditioned,  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  suffer  a  reaction  from  his  laboured  upward  flights  of  thought  and  senti- 
ment, in  an  uneasy  sense  of  having  had  too  much  taken  out  of  him  in  the  time,  in  a 
semi-conseiousness  of  having  "got  up"  more  than  he  has  learned  for  the  occasion, 
with  a  misgiving  of  having  been  "  found  out "  in  it.  Especially  is  he  alarmed  at  having 
kept  all  the  talk  to  himself  on  matters  which,  if  not  altogether  trite  and  conventional, 
those  who  listen  are  least  inclined  to  accept  on  another's  bidding.  The  boy-student,  at 
the  close  of  his  audience  of  introduction,  is  left  in  a  state  of  awe  and  hopeless  bewilder- 
ment. His  elder  assessors  rise  from  their  seats,  depressed  by  hearing  how  much  more 
of  attainment  is  expected  from  the  rising  generation  after  a  three  years'  curriculum, 
than  they  have  been  able  to  lay  up  for  themselves  in  any  given  number  of  lustra, — 
ashamed  of  their  manifold  deficiencies,  aghast  at  the  humiliation  which  tliey  may  expect 
to  suffer  in  the  consultations  of  their  declining  years. 

It  was  not  always  so.  Before  the  days  of  journalism  and  criticism,  when  medical 
essays  as  yet  were  not,  the  teacher — lecturers  then  were  teachers — addressed  himself  to 
his  introductory  lecture  with  an  inward  well-earned  satisfaction  which  he  did  not  care 
to  conceal,  lie  had  composed  it  carefully,  had  transcribed  and  punctuated  it,  as  if 
promised  to  the  press.  He  delivered  it  with  a  suitable  gravity  of  tone  and  earnestness 
of  manner,  and  having  thus  proved,  he  never  changed  it.  We  have  now  under  our  eye 
a  MS.  introductory  lecture  of  this  kind,  traced  by  the  hand  most  revered  by  us,  which 
year  after  year  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  never  failed  to  fill  the  old  Hunterian 
Theatre  of  Windmill-street  with  willing  and  attentive  listeners.  There,  ever  mindful  of 
the  great  October  Tryst,  long  before  the  liour  of  lecture,  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
galleries  of  the  stately  beautiful  museum,  the  profession,  in  its  large  sense  of  class  and 
numbers,  hold  its  annual  rendezvous  from  the  several  districts  of  the  West-End.  Town- 
bred  pupils  of  both  the  Hunters,  of  llewson,  Cruikshank,  and  Baillie  were  there;  and 
there  to  meet  them,  in  fealty  to  their  common  school,  were  provincial  celebrities  from 
the  far  west  and  north,  their  sons  and  apprentices,  as  yet  undistinguished,  on  duty  at 
their  side.  Retired  physicians  from  tlie  colonies,  soldier  surgeons  on  hurried  leave,  or 
in  charge  of  wounded  from  the  Peninsula,  sailor  surgeons  on  a  night  run  from  Ports- 
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mouth  and  the  Downs,  farraer  surgeons,  rosy  and  booted  from  tlic  well-tilled  east ; 
law3-eis,  literary  men,  and  artists  not  a  few,  used  to  exchange  their  friendly  greetings 
and  gather  round  tlie  lecturer  with  expressions  of  congratulation  and  good-will.  Sum- 
moned from  the  gallery,  punctually  on  the  stroke  of  two,  by  the  dissecting-room  steward 
and  quasi-anatomist,  old  John  llowison,  to  "take  their  places,"  this  phalanx  of  well- 
proved  active  talent  was  drilled  to  precede  the  lecturer  to  his  chair  in  the  well-appointed 
theatre  where,  ranged  on  the  benches  nearest  to  him,  they  never  failed  to  emulate  the 
boy-students  above  in  the  cordiality  of  their  welcome.  There  are  those  still  living  and 
famous  in  this  Kingdom  City  of  London,  first  among  the  very  first  as  surgeons,  chemists, 
and  natural  philosophers,  who  would  not  refuse  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  old  and 
somewliat  faded  picture.  We  present  it  merely  for  illustration,  by  contrast,  of  our  pre- 
sent less  formal  professional  gatlierings  on  the  same  time-honoured  anniversary  of  intro- 
ductory lectures,  addresses,  and  discourses.  The  lecture  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
stock  and  staple  "introductory''  of  many  successive  generations  of  students,  was  simple 
in  its  arrangement,  concise  and  clear  in  its  statement,  kindly  in  its  counsel.  It  gave  a 
general  view  of  the  organized  animal  structure ;  it  theorized  briefly  with  Jolin  Hunter 
on  life  and  its  principle  ;  it  set  before  the  assembled  clansmen  of  this  model  school  a 
succinct  and  very  interesting  history  of  the  difficulties  which  William  Hunter  had 
encountered  in  establishing  it.  It  recounted  with  honest  pride  the  achievements  of  the 
several  teachers  who  had  followed  that  distinguished  man  in  a  succession  of  usefulness; 
and  concluded  with  a  few  plain  words  of  exhortation  to  those  whose  attendance  implied 
their  readiness  to  support  the  dynasty,  and  to  do  as  had  been  done  before  them.  Be- 
tween the  conventional  sameness  of  the  old-fashioned  introductory  lecture  and  the 
laboured  novelties  of  tlie  modern  inaugural  address,  is  there  no  likelihood  of  likeness, 
no  promise  of  compromise,  in  the  years  to  come  ?  How  this  question  has  been  met  by 
the  introductory  lectures  of  the  present  year  is  within  our  purpose  to  inquire.  Our 
opinion  will  be  the  more  readily  and  agreeably  recorded,  as  it  is  that  of  the  profession 
at  large,  exchanging  without  reserve  among  themselves,  and  reported  with  full  and 
graceful  comment  in  their  public  journals.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  gather,  and  not  a 
little  to  store  from  those  October  addresses.  Leaves  of  an  autumn  day,  there  is  in  them 
much  of  form  and  glow,  with  cunning,  well-packed  fibre,  that  we  would  not  willingly 
let  die.  Choice  words  of  our  picked  men,  talking  their  best  on  matters  which  they  best 
understand,  they  deserve  at  least  an  intelligent  curiosity. 

From  the  increasing  number  and  growing  sameness  for  some  years  past  of  these 
Inaugural  Discourses,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  classes  of  the  several  London 
Schools  should  be  assembled  in  some  convenient  central  place  of  meeting,  and  that  one 
orator  in  chief  should  do  duty  for  the  many.  It  is  better  as  it  is.  Were  the  annual 
October  harangue  thus  simplified  and  centralized,  it  would,  on  too  many  occasions,  be 
fearfully  formalized ;  and  we  should  forego  our  present  contingent  advantage  of  approach- 
ing the  objects  of  our  interest  under  competing  guidance  and  from  different  points  of 
view.  The  general  tone  of  the  addresses  before  us  is  frank,  cheerful,  self-reliant,  entirely 
free  from  acrimony,  and  calm  even  to  content.  Among  the  various  sounds  which  find 
utterance  from  the  different  performers,  there  is  no  hint  of  discord,  no  trumpet  blast  of 
anger  and  defiance,  no  low  wailing  note  of  grievance  unredressed.  The  movement  of 
the  many  orchestras  is  one  of  measured,  even  time,  and,  as  in  the  several  passages,  so 
in  the  rests,  there  is  a  consent,  which  in  medical  music  is  no  less  pleasing  than  remarka- 
ble. It  is  of  happy  augury  and  interest,  that  in  the  many  earnest,  animated  harangues 
addressed  to  the  classes  of  the  rival  London  schools  on  the  1st  of  October,  there  is  no 
breath  of  personal  ill-will,  no  trace,  by  hint  or  imputation,  of  sectional  jealousy  and  dis- 
paragement. Each  vied  with  the  other  in  a  declaration  of  love  and  respect  for  the 
objects  of  our  common  profession,  with  an  expressed  determination  to  maintain  its  dig- 
nity, and  to  pursue  its  inquiries  in  the  spirit  of  industry  and  truth.  Wliile  in  all  these 
addresses  there  was  a  zealous  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  their  respective  schools,  there 
was  no  one  of  the  many  which,  with  the  exception  of  certain  local  and  obituary  notices, 
might  not  have  been  delivered  with  full  and  equal  propriety  in  the  theatre  of  one  school 
as  in  that  of  another.  For  many  years  past  there  has  been  no  such  evidence  of  tran- 
quillity in  the  social  relations  of  our  medical  republic  as  that  which  now  presents  itself. 
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The  lull  is,  as  it  would  seem,  complete.  Is  it  to  last?  Beneath  this  calm  hushed  level 
of  our  surface-life  is  every  germ  at  rest?  Is  nothing  coming  up?  Are  we,  indeed,  as 
much  pleased  with  ourselves,  with  each  other,  and  with  our  common  patient  public,  as 
we  are  willing  to  appear?  Have  we  pleaded  our  last  issue  with  the  Government?  To 
our  collective  metropolitan  interests,  to  our  councils,  colleges,  and  lecture  apparatus  wo 
may  find  occasion  to  revert ;  but  what  of  our  Unionist  brethren,  under  the  law,  in  the 
far  country  ?  Have  the  farmer  vestrymen  ceased  to  bully,  the  tradesfolk  and  petty 
squires  to  domineer?  Are  the  soldier-surgeons  at  homo  and  at  ease  in  their  mess?  Are 
they  duly  scaled  and  balanced  with  other  "officers  and  gentlemen  "  in  full,  fair  counter- 
poise of  ration,  forage,  and  pay?  Our  sailor-doctors,  are  they  snug  at  last  in  their 
cabins,  so  long  and  so  grudgingly  withheld  ?  Possibly  to  no  one  of  the  October  orators 
did  any  one  of  these  questions  occur,  as  affording  topic  for  their  address.  Yet  enjoying 
this  our  present  opportunity,  we  cannot  forbear  from  suggesting  them  as  fit  subjects  for 
discussion  and  active  sympathy  wherever  medical  men  are  gathered  together  in  the 
common  interests  of  their  profession.  That  no  comment  was  made  on  the  preliminary 
examination  of  tlie  medical  student,  as  enjoined  by  the  medical  council,  that  no  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  Oxford  middle-class  examinations  by  any  of  our  educational  Cory- 
phiei,  as  bearing  on  the  groat  work  which  they  inaugurated,  has  to  us  been  matter  of 
regretful  surprise.  We  may  give  a  stronger  expression  to  those  feelings  on  noticing  the 
omission  of  all  record  of  our  late  advances  in  the  different  departments  of  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pathology.  Were  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  laryngoscope  unworthy  of  a 
passing  word  ?  Should  we  not  have  been  again  reminded  of  the  world's  great  wonder, 
tlie  subjection  of  pain  to  its  antagonist,  ^ther,  by  a  review  of  the  grave  experimental 
reasoning  which  in  many  hospitals  of  Germany,  France,  and  America  have  caused  it  to 
supersede  the  chloroform,  as  in  1848  chloroform  superseded  it?  ^]ther,  the  anassthetic! 
— the  crowning  mercy  vouchsafed  to  man  in  his  agony,  gracious  in  excess  of  the  most 
passionate  aspirations  of  humanity,  marvellous  in  its  effect  beyond  the  wildest  dream  of 
imagination,  scarcely  yet  to  be  realized — incalculable  in  its  prevention  of  horror  and 
misery,  actual  or  recollected,  to  the  world  !  ^Ether !  akin  in  science  to  the  steam-blast, 
to  lightning,  and  the  sunbeam,  working  with  them  on  man's  mind  and  senses  up  to  the 
very  climax  of  awe  and  grateful  veneration !  Was  it  by  oveisight,  or  failure  of  appre- 
hension, that  uEther,  the  anesthetic,  escaped  all  notice  by  the  lecturer  of  St.  George's, 
in  his  enumeration  of  the  wonders  of  these  latter  days  ?  Can  it  have  been  on  his  part 
a  denial  of  what  words  are  too  weak  too  affirm  ?  Was  no  one  ready  among  the  sur- 
geons to  denounce  the  new-born  prejudice,  real,  stupid,  or  affected,  that  rejects  the 
master  remedy  of  bloodletting  in  all  its  contingencies,  forms,  and  degrees?  Was  no 
champion  willing  to  lift  the  ban  of  utter  proscription  from  the  lancet,  and  to  re-asssert 
the  necessity,  in  many  junctures  of  disease,  for  its  timely  and  sufficient  use  ?  Would 
that  some  physician  of  mature  experience  had  opened  the  academical  year  by  a  grave, 
unsparing  exposure  of  the  practices  now  in  vogue  of  poisoning  the  sick  and  the  feeble 
with  food  which  in  quantity  they  vainly  strive  to  digest,  of  spoiling  blood  that  is  healthy, 
of  killing  that  which  is  disordered,  of  gorging  the  liver,  of  inflaming  the  lungs,  of  mad- 
dening the  brain  by  wine,  boor,  and  brandy  without  stint — thus  quenching  the  intellect 
in  its  last  expiring  rays,  forestalling  the  unconsciousness  of  death,  and  dismissing  the 
patient  drunken  from  the  world  I  This  is  but  a  reaction,  we  are  told,  from  the  opposite 
extreme  of  ten,  thirty,  forty  years  ago — an  equivalent  of  slaughter  in  compensation  for 
the  countless  thousands  who  then  were  bled,  purged,  and  starved  to  death.  In  this 
balance  of  destruction  the  result  is  one  of  small  value  to  the  statistician.  To  the  physi- 
cian it  is  a  double  shame. 

Of  medicine  and  surgery  in  their  present  daily  practice,  the  lectures  tell  us  nothing. 
Volunteers  on  the  march,  they  decline  to  report  progress,  and  will  not  even  indulge  us 
with  its  semblance,  by  marking  time  on  the  halt.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
admiration  of  the  harmonious  movement,  so  remarkable  in  its  combination,  at  our  monster 
anniversary  concert.  We  now  commend  to  the  pleased  attention  of  our  readers  the 
excellences  in  detail  of  the  individual  exponents  of  the  great  conmion  orchestral  theme. 
Wound  up,  as  it  would  seem,  by  order,  they  go  well  together  and  in  part.  The  fault  at 
which  we  hint  in  their  performance  is  one  which,  it  may  be,  we  are  ourselves  in  fault  to 
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find:  It  is  not  that  their  discourse  wants  music,  but  that  they  do  not  help  us  as  clocks. 
They  do  not  tell  us  the  time  of  day. 

But  here  we  ninst  confess  to  an  oversight,  a  strange  one,  to  which  we  are  only  just 
awake.  Absorbed  in  the  old  system  of  teaching,  and  listening  exclusively  to  the  lec- 
turer, we  liad  forgotten  the  Press.  By  the  essayist,  by  the  journalist,  by  the  monthly, 
weekly,  quarterly,  half-yearly  reporter,  the  October  analyst  is  now  of  necessity  superseded 
in  the  history,  social  and  intellectual,  of  our  profession.  How  thorough  the  revolution 
which  is  here  implied  I  Time  was,  a  yesterday  to  many,  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
periodical  press  on  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine  was  so  fitful  and  equivocal  iis  to 
be  hardly  worth  the  count.  The  mighty,  never-resting  engine  of  man's  most  enduring 
labour  that  is  now  directed  in  its  movement  by  many  the  firet  among  our  master  crafts- 
men, that  finds  employment  for  every  willing  hand,  was  used  among  ns  until  lately  for 
the  laying  up  in  store  of  huge  bulky  reams,  which  were  only  in  occasional  demand  ; 
scarcely  at  all  for  the  production  of  articles  of  daily  necessity  and  hourly  use.  As  a  toy, 
or  as  a  mill,  it  was  manageable  only  by  a  few.  Its  directors  were  seldom  in  repute  as 
practical  working  men — never,  assuredly,  as  men  in  practice.  Public  opinion  was  not 
then  its  overseer.  If  not  in  a  degree  discreditable,  it  was  never  less  than  damaging  to 
any  surgeon  or  physician,  aiming  at  practice,  that  he  should  be  known  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  the  medical  press.  The  lecturer,  he  of  the  upper  order,  refused  caste  with 
the  journalist  and  the  publicist.  In  their  present  relation  how  great  the  diff'erence ! 
How  much  of  trouble  before  the  change  I  Much  of  the  journalist's  present  rank  he 
holds  by,  through,  or  in  defiance  of,  the  lecturer.  What  the  lecturer  claims  by  patent 
in  monopoly,  the  journalist  transferred  and  sold  as  his  own.  There  was  bitter,  unseemly 
recrimination.  There  was  "  law  "  There  was  the  "  reign  of  terror."  Let  us  forget  it. 
Soon  it  was  found  that  as  the  journalist  rose  by  the  lecturer,  so  was  the  lecturer  made 
famous  and  enriched  by  the  journalist.  The  union  was  made  complete,  for  it  was  one 
of  mutual  great,  and  unalloyed  advantage.  Such  it  continues.  Who  now  of  practi- 
tioners is  too  "rare  and  delicate  a  monster"  for  exhibition  by  the  press?  Who  is 
ashamed  of  an  essay  that  sells  a  number,  and  restores  to  its  author  an  equivalent  for  his 
time  ?  Who  refuses  as  unclean  the  wealth  and  honour  earned  by  honest  publication  ? 
What  is  he  who  never  reads,  and  ignores  the  journals,  but  the  most  audacious  of  idlers, 
or  the  vainest  of  simpletons !  Is  any  lecturer  so  nice  on  the  point  of  honour,  that 
he  refuses  the  advertisement,  by  print,  of  any  lecture  that  is  worth  the  type  ?  What  if 
the  work  of  medical  journalism  were  suddenly  arrested  by  strike,  or  suspended  by 
imperial  decree  !  How  would  such  interruption  affect  the  general  business  and  interests 
of  the  profession  ?  W^ould  it  tell  in  any  way  on  those  of  the  individual  surgeon  or  physi- 
cian ?  Physicking  and  bone-setting,  we  apprehend,  would  go  on  much  as  usual  in  the 
various  fields  of  practice.  Every  patient  would  be  mated  with  his  doctor.  Yet  in  our 
corporate  functions  assuredly  we  should  languish.  The  life  of  our  house  would  have 
left  it.  As  a  community  we  should  collapse.  No  drilling  by  any  number  of  courses,  no 
extension  of  curriculum,  could  again  make  a  corps  of  ns.  We  could  recover  only  by 
recovery  of  the  air  and  life-blood  which  we  had  lost,  throngh  the  free  spirit  and  minis- 
trations of  the  press. 

How  if  every  lecture-room  were  at  once  and  finally  closed  upon  its  class  ?  How  if 
lectures  ceased  to  be — -journals,  essays,  and  case-reporting  being  suffered  to  remain  ? 
Would  any  harm  come  of  it  ?  Would  learning  and  instruction  cease  ?  Would  there 
be  one  teacher,  one  pupil  the  less  ?  In  our  firm,  grave  belief,  there  would  be  little,  if 
any,  prejudice  to  the  collective  interests  of  our  medical  republic;  and  none  whatever  to 
those  of  the  public  at  large.  The  talent  excluded  from  the  lecture-room  would  be  more 
ingeniously  and  usefully  developed  by  the  opportunities  and  exigencies  of  the  press.  To 
the  student  there  wo\ild  be  an  economy,  large  and  direct,  in  the  matter  of  finance,  with 
a  proportionate  increase  of  means  for  the  purchase  of  books,  of  instruments,  chemical 
apparatus,  microscope,  and  other  appliances.  In  the  economy  of  time,  always  supposing 
him  well  inclined  and  well  directed,  he  would  also  be  largely  a  gainer.  Here  is  matter 
for  close,  grave,  yet  most  delicate  inquiry,  upon  which,  soon  or  late,  we  all  shall  have  to 
enter. 

There  is  a  fine  quality  of  negative  excellence  in  our  October  Annuals  of  the  present 
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year.     Their  bloom  is  not  gaudy ;  the  flower  does  not  get  the  better  of  the  plant    The 
range  of  thought  is  lofty,  and  though  often  soaring  is  never  out  of  sight.    There  is  no  his- 
tory, no  propliecy.     There  are  few  polemics.     There  never  was  less  of  the  moral  sublime. 
And   so,  in   our   critical   capacity,  we   are   signally  comforted,  for   in   composition   the 
sublime  can  only  with  exceeding  and  increasing  difficulty  be  distinguished  from  its  vul- 
gar synonyms  of  clap-trap  and   twaddle.     Of  religious  cant,  the  basest  of  rhetorical 
artifices,  we  who  reverence  Heaven  may  thank  it,  there  is  but  little  to  offend.     The  boy- 
students  were  indulged,  as  usual,  with  their  full  allowance  of  trite  maxims  and  mild 
metaphysics,  but  not  with  very  much   more  than  was  good  for  them.     Bacon,  that 
unfailing  piece  of  resistance  in  ethical  repasts,  was  served  out  to  them  with  wholesome 
moderation.     Let  us  hope,  fi'om  year  to  year,  that  loss  and  less  of  the  first  hour  of  the 
student's  winter-term  of  study  will  be  wasted  on  these  trivial  platitudes.     The  lecturer 
who  first  meets  and  greets  them  in  their  class,  if  he  be  true  to  his  calling  and  position, 
will  never  fail  to  secure  their  reverence  for  what  of  task  and  purpose  he  sets  before 
them,  even  though  it  be  not  declared  by  injunction  or  formalized  in  phrases,  which,  at 
their  best,  are  but  the  weak  translation  of  home-taught  rules  and  piayers.     In  truth, 
very,  very  few  medical  men  engaged  in  the  rude  struggles  of  their  profession,  very  few 
men  competing  in  any  busy  section  of  public  life,  could  find  in  their  own  attainments 
or  antecedents  a  sufficient  excuse  (apart  from  egotism  and  vanity)  for  haranguing  one  or 
two  hundred  educated  men  on  their  moral  and  social  duties.     There  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
tingency of  mischief  in  these  gratuitous  ethical  episodes  if  they  be  coaxing,  wheedling, 
flattering  in  their  tone,  sophistical  in  their  framing,  or  in  any  the  least  degree  equivocal 
in  their  tendency.     Thus,  a  stereotyped  assurance,  endorsed  by  the  lecturer,  is  forced 
upon  the  student  from  year  to  year,  that,  if  he  consents  to  work,  success,  in  the  limited 
professional  sense  of  this  much-abused  yet  most  treacherous  word,  will  be  the  unfailing 
result  on  his  part  of  the  bargain.     Taking  honour,  charit)',  and  religious  obligation  into 
the  account,  this  dogma  of  the  lecture-room  is  not,  cannot,  never  will  bo  true.     It  denies 
all  earthly  experience  ;  it  flouts  a  revealed  hope  ;  it  unteaches  truth.     Many  a  brave  lad 
of  sound  abilities  and  untiring  industry  has  missed  his  opportunity  of  early  or  late 
advancement  fiom  want  of  means ;  from  mischance  over  which  he  had  no  control ;  from 
the  slander,  jealousies,  cabals,  and  disparagements  of  rivals  ;  from  the  prejudice,  the 
arrogance,  the  dull  otFonded  vanity  of  superiors;  from  his  own  nobleness  of  character; 
from  his  frankness,  his  humanity,  his  instinctive  horror  of  flattery,  subserviency,  and 
intrigue,  his  respect  for  his  opponents ;  in  brief,  from  his  self-respect.     And  this  is  true 
of  the  man,  as  of  his  father  the  boy.     Many  a  man  of  clear  head,  of  cold  temperament, 
of  capacity  unbounded  for  labour,  and  using  these  advantages  with  discretion  and  to 
the  full,  has  risen,  in  common  phrase,  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  not  from  or  through 
his  intlustry,  however  close  and  well  directed,  but  by  means  and  through  acts  made 
available  in  aid  of  his  industry,  which  in  his  days  of  ease  and  triumph  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  forget,  and  which  are  forgotten  accordingly.     By  the  well  taught,  well-trained 
English   student,  who  knows  from  his  earliest  home-lessons  that  envy  and  malice  are 
positive  in  this  worka-day  world,  that  through  man's  own  vices  and  infirmities  no  meed 
of  service   can  ever  be  assured  from   man  to  man  ;  by  him  who  has  been  feelingly 
instructed  in  his  rough-and-tumble  schoolboy  days  under  the  law  of  collision  with  his 
fellows,  that  the  best  man  is  not  always  the  best  off;  by  nine-tenths  of  the  student  class 
these  ethics  introductory  are  rightly  understood  and  taken  at  their  current  value.     But 
there  are  some  among  the  young  who,  presented  with  this  apparently  simple  ''  labour 
and   success"  standard  of  merit  by  those  in  authority  over  them,  would  bo  sorely  per- 
plexed and  cruelly  depressed  on  finding  that  by  it  in  their  own  case  they  were  con- 
demned, even  when  their  merit  was  greatest,  and  by  others  most  approved.     Success, 
they  were  assured,  would  be  the  certain  reward  of  their  labour.     They  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, therefore  they  must  have  been  wanting  in  industry,  or  working  in  the  wrono' 
direction.     Such  would  .be  their  heresy  of  self-reproof!     Kather  than  this,  let  them 
hear  the  truth,  the  rough  entire  truth  from  the  beginning — that  in  no  profession,  cer- 
tainly not  in  ours,  is  success  the  assured  reward  of  merit,  even  when  of  a  higher  kind, 
than  that  of  industry  alone — that  men  may  work  as  Harvey  worked,  and  be  hooted  and 
put  under  ban  for  the  very  excellence  of  their  work — living,  it  may  be,  as  Harvey  lived 
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into  the  glory  of  their  work  ;  dying,  as  Harvey  might  have  died,  under  their  work,  and 
the  niin  which  it  had  wrought.  '  Disparaged,  slandered,  beggared,  starved,  still  let  the 
boy-student  be  told  that  lie  must  work ;  work  that  he  may  live  ;  work  that  he  may  live 
to  work ;  for  what  and  where  is  life's  equivalent  but  in  its  work  ? 

"Ein  unmiiss  Leben  ist  ein  friiher  Tod." 

Tell  him  that,  without  his  full  store  of  labour  he  has  no  chance,  or  next  to  none  (cheat 
him  in  nothing),  of  success ;  that,  stocked  with  industry,  he  is  ever  ready  for  success  ; — 
that  there  is  yet  another  law,  the  which  neglected,  greatly  to  succeed  is  miserably  and 
in  truth  to  fail. 

As  a  further  bonus  upon  honest  industry,  the  slow  division  of  our  gentlemen  cadets 
are  flattered  into  the  notion  that  by  constant  attendance  on  lectures  and  assiduous  regis- 
tration of  hospital  cases,  they  can  become  inspired  physiologists  and  surgeons,  each  with 
Lis  attendant  genius.  "  Genius  is  Labour,"  "  Inspiration  is  Industry,"  we  are  informed 
on  the  authority  of  Buffon,  Carlyle,  and  others,  by  the  lecturers  in  two  different  schools. 
This  is  a  sophism,  and  the  boys  know  it.  They  refuse  the  converse  of  the  term,  which 
it  was  calculated  they  would  accept.  Labour  is  not  genius ;  industry  and  inspiration 
are  not  convertible  terms.  A  dunce  of  a  genius,  a  genius  of  a  dunce,  an  inspired  idiot, 
if  their  teacher  wills  it  so,  but  never  a  dunce  who  is  a  genius.  Among  themselves  they 
know  where  the  wit  lies,  and  only  look  for  it  in  certain  directions.  Wise  in  the  extreme 
east.  Dr.  Barnes  seems  among  his  compeers  best  to  understand  the  "  First  Year  Stu- 
dent." In  the  few  sensible  words  we  transcribe,  it  seems  that  we  learn  to  know  them 
both,  each  through  the  other. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  profession  in  wliich  a  man  need  depend  so  little  for  success  upon 
extraneous  aid.  This  you  will  say  is  the  sunny  side  of  the  picture.  It  has  no  doubt  a  reverse 
one — a  side  not  without  asperities  and  angularities.  Upon  this,  however,  I  think  it  unmanly 
and  unbecoming  to  dwell.  Success  rarely  attends  the  querulous  man.  No  doubt  you  will  all 
have  your  difficulties,  your  disappointments,  your  days  of  expectation,  and  your  hours  of  des- 
pondency. But  unalloyed  prosperity  is  not  the  Vtt  of  man,  nor  is  it  good  for  man.  The  true 
use  of  present  adversity  is  to  chasten  and  strengthen  the  mind ;  to  toach  us  to  look  hopefully 
into  the  future,  not  alone  of  this  life,  but  of  the  life  beyond." 

Work,  work,  work !  In  every  school  this  year,  as  time  out  of  mind,  there  was  the 
usual  crack  of  the  whip.  For  a  year  to  come,  it  will  not  again  be  heard.  The  lecturer 
has  talked  his  best.     The  student  has  been  set  to  work  ;  who  is  to  keep  him  at  it  ? 

As  a  profession,  now  in  18G0,  what  is  our  state  and  condition,  social,  ethical,  and 
scientific  ?  Are  we  true  to  the  tone  of  our  calling  ?  are  we  soutid  in  the  heart  of  our 
mystery  ?  are  we  with  right  minds  on  the  right  path  ?  are  we  in  good  working  condi- 
tion ?  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  inquiries,  and  in  full  remembrance  of  the  ever-present 
Press,  that  at  a  given  place,  on  a  given  day,  we  consent  to  meet  the  herald-augurs  of 
our  tribe.  And  in  the  same  spiiit  they,  as  best  they  can,  are  bound  under  tacit  com- 
pact to  meet  us  in  our  needful  wishes.  The  sessional  year  last  expired  has  not  been 
barren  of  result,  has  not  closed  without  its  promise.  How  were  its  facts  and  inferences 
placed  before  the  assembled  profession  ;  and  what  report  was  offered  of  its  reform,  now 
an  accomplished  fact,  its  councils,  its  registration,  its  poll-tax,  all  under  the  Act ;  in 
brief,  of  its  medical  politics  1 

"  Hnsh'd  is  the  stormy  main,  cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue." 

Agitation  there  is  none.  Reform  is  without  sense  or  motion ;  paralysed  in  its  hour 
of  triumph  ;  extinguished  by  the  blaze  of  its  own  bonfires.  We  registered,  we  signed 
and  delivered,  and  all  was  still.  Labelled  and  receipted  as  forty-shilling  freeholders,  we 
cared  no  more  for  the  franchise.  It  had  become  expensive.  Reformers  paid,  reform 
did  not.  The  Greeks  had  been  too  liberal  of  their  gifts.  Yet  no  one  owned  to  having 
realized  his  two  pounds'  worth  of  registration.   It  is  scratched  off  as  a  bad  debt.    There 
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is  not  an  allusion  by  any  of  the  interpreters  of  the  professional  lingua  Franca  to  the 
sittings,  sayings,  and  doings  of  the  council  which  is  at  once  our  constitution  and  our 
ParliHiiient.  One  notice  only,  an  oblique  one,  is  bestowed  on  the  register  of  twenty 
thousand  medical  patronymics  and  forty  thousand  sovereign  coins.  Dr.  Wilks,  repre- 
sentative of  Guy's,  speaks  thus  : 

"  He  considered  the  register  of  little  use  while  gentlemen  whose  names  were  found  within 
it  were  guilty  of  practices  which  were  only  worthy  of  the  advertising  quack.  Tlie  distinction 
founded  on  titles  was  trivial,  and  to  a  certain  extent  artificial,  whereas  he  (Dr.  Wilks)  would 
rejoice  to  perceive  a  substantial  dificrence;  that  those  gentlemen  who  were  legitimately  regis- 
tered were  in  no  way  imitating  the  charlatans  who  were  prosecuted  by  their  Registration 
Societies." 

Those  are  true  words,  and  good  in  their  truth.  In  the  heart  and  limbs  of  our  living, 
working,  professional  body  there  is  no  substantial  difference.  In  1860  we  are  what  we 
were  in  the  days  of  ante-registration.  Tliere  is  now  among  us,  registered  or  unregis- 
tered, just  as  much  false,  pretentious  physic,  with  surgery  to  match,  regular  or  irregular, 
as  when  our  volunteer  battalions  had  not  yet  passed  their  Government  muster,  and  the 
40,000/.  poll-tax  was  still  in  our  pockets.  Let  us  listen  further  to  the  voice  fiom  the 
Borough  : 

"  Dr.  Wilks  considered  that  the  great  hope  of  the  regeneration  of  the  profession  lay  in  the 
proposed  union  of  general  practitioners  with  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  considered  that 
the  disconnexion  of  the  profession  from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  and  its  re-erection  on  the  basis  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  would  be  of  inunense  benefit  to  the  public,  for  they  would  thus  be 
taught  no  longer  to  associate  in  their  minds  the  art  of  medicine  with  drugs." 

Tiie  profession  to  be  born  again,  and  built  up  again  on  a  basis,  wide,  deep,  and  stable 
as  that  of  the  college  in  Pail-Mall  East!  A  secession,  lasting  and  complete,  of  medical 
plebs  from  the  City  side  of  Temple  Bar !  All  physicians  and  no  apothecaries  !  The 
result  a  benefit  to  the  public,  iis  to  itself,  immense !  Certainly  it  is  better  for  the  gene- 
ral practitioner  that  he  should  no  longer  be  an  apothecary  ;  for  the  apothecary,  like  the 
Turk,  is  sick  and  past  cure,  and  with  no  will  but  that  which  is  to  be  administered  by 
Lis  haughty  rivals.  Here  is  a  painfully  curious  question.  It  will  obtrude  itself.  IIow 
at  last  will  the  apothecary  die  ?  Will  it  be  by  a  sudden  onslaught  of  the  legislature,  by 
a  revocation  of  the  glass  and  bottle  edict  of  1815  ;  by  an  act  of  suicidal  frenzy  ;  or,  let 
it  so  be  hoped,  by  a  slow  and  painless  process  of  extinction  ?  Virtually  he  is  no 
longer  with  us,  and  therefore  let  no  man  henceforth  hope  to  be  an  apothecary.  But  let 
no  man,  least  of  all  a  physician,  fling  out  his  heels  at  the  dying  rhinoceros.  The  apo- 
thecary did  liis  duty — his  full  duty — and,  alas !  in  excess  of  zeal,  a  good  deal  more  than 
his  duty — to  the  physic-loving  public,  when  the  physician  fell  very  far  short  of  his. 
He  examined  and  took  security  from  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  handle  and  prescribe 
drugs  in  their  feaiful  variety,  when  the  physician  declined  so  to  soil  his  hand.  In 
respect  of  that  wonderful  trait  in  our  national  character  now  in  process  of  rapid  change 
— the  passion  for  physic,  with  its  reckless  indulgence,  the  hardest  thing  that  can  be  said 
of  our  old  time-honoured,  time-fitted  apothecary,  is  that  he  was  a  true  Englishman. 
Let  the  saddle  be  placed  where  of  right  it  belongs.  In  the  palmy  days  of  trading 
physic — during  the  liegency  and  the  two  following  reigns,  the  British  public  was  always 
insisting  on  giving  the  doctor  a  mount.  Sick  or  well,  it  would  be  ridden,  and  moreover 
neighed  incessantly  for  its  drench.  Nothing  loth,  physician  and  apothecary — such  was 
then  the  usage — rode  double  in  front  hard  and  bold  for  many  a  good  year,  until,  liking 
the  pace,  the  surgeon — one  at  least  too  many — got  up  behind.  Three  pairs  of  spurs, 
and  each  spur  a  lancet ! !  Then  at  last  the  patient,  overweighted,  lay  down  with  his 
burden,  declined  all  conventional  grooming,  and  kicked  at  every  dose  that  was  not 
water  in  the  bucket,  or  a  globule,  infinite,  of  nothing  at  all. 

It  was  but  short,  this  interregnum  of  the  drugger  dynasty.  To  many  it  brought 
wealth  and  consideration  ;  yet  through  it  how  many  suflfered,  and  how  many  died  ? 
Thirty  years  ago,  during  the  convalescence  of  a  severe  illness,  we  strove  to  busy  our- 
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solves  by  looking  over  linge  reams  of  recipes  that  had  been  filed  for  a  long  series  of 
years  by  the  great  apothecary  firm  of  the  West  End.  It  was  with  something  like 
humiliation  (we  were  then  young,  ardent,  and  honest)  that  we  traced  the  fast  ascending 
movement  of  prescription  from  the  occasional  "haiistus  bis  in  die  sumendiis"  of  ]>aillie, 
Pitcairn,  the  Warrens,  and  the  lleberdens,  to  the  "  quarttl  and  sexta  qnaqnc  horii  post 
piluiam  proescriptam"  of  the  physicians  then  edging  or  rushing  into  upper  practice.  In 
those  days  the  physician  who  would  not  operate  largely  in  the  drug  trade  threw  away 
his  chance.  He  might  be  a  great  anatomist,  a  profound  nosologist,  but  if  not  of 
acknowledged  profligacy  in  prescription,  ho  was  "  sceptical,"  had  "  little  confidence  in 
remedies,"  and  so  was  set  aside.  Baillie,  it  will  be  said,  was  an  exception.  But  Baillie 
was  a  pathologist,  and  pathology  was  then  a  novelty  that  was  in  itself  a  prescription. 
One  is  vexed  and  sorry,  in  these  days  of  pure  non-trading  physic  in  its  chastity,  that  the 
largo  majority  of  medical  men  were  at  one  time  dependent  on  the  sale  of  drugs  for  their 
livelihood.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  such  trading  necessity  was  the  custom  of 
the  time ;  and  in  useful  necessary  trade,  who  in  this  country  will  assert  that  there  is 
degradation  or  dishonour  ?  To  the  Company,  as  merchants  trading  in  an  article  which 
they  proved  by  daily  use,  as  chemists  working  in  a  laboratory  of  which  such  men  as 
William  Brando  and  Warington  have  directed  the  powers  and  resources  ;  to  the  apothe- 
caries of  the  London  Hall,  what  but  respect  is  due  from  those  who  remember  retail 
pharmacy  in  its  days  of  scandal,  when  Jacob  Bell,  its  hero  president  of  the  future,  had 
not  yet  summoned  his  compeers  to  their  long  and  successful  task. 

"  A  gain  immense  to  the  public,"  we  are  further  told  by  the  Lecturer  of  Guy's,  when 
there  shall  be  no  apothecary  among  us,  save  and  excepting  the  apothecary-regenerate 
and  on  a  basis,  the  location  of  such  basis  to  be  provided  by  the  College  of  Physicians. 
The  public,  we  apprehend,  will  find  no  balance  in  their  favour  such  as  they  would  most 
care  to  find  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  their  relations  with  their  apothecary,  or,  as  they 
may  prefer  to  call  him,  their  family  doctor.  Off  his  basis,  he  will  be  to  them  in  name 
and  position  just  what  he  always  has  been.  On  his  basis  in  Pail-Mall  East,  they  will 
know  nothing  about  him  ;  and  there  ho  must  not  stay,  or  he  will  starve.  Apotheca- 
ries, irrespective  of  the  name,  as  things  in  truth,  and  as  personal  realities,  we  take  plea- 
sure in  assuring  Dr.  VVilks,  will  never  cease  from  the  land.  In  this  country,  the  medical 
man  dispensing  his  own  medicines  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Never,  assuredly,  was  the 
apothecary  element  developed  in  a  gieater  variety  of  form  than  at  this  present  time. 
There  is  the  old  genuine  trading  apothecary,  master,  warden,  or  licentiate  of  the  City 
Hall,  and  nothing  besides;  there  is  the  Scotch  or  foreign  graduate,  practising  as  an  apo- 
thecary in  London  or  elsewhere ;  the  emeritus  and  recanting  apothecary,  with  or  with- 
out a  degree,  lately  admitted  into  membership  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians; 
and  lastly,  the  proposed  apothecary  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College,  providing  medi- 
cines for  his  patient  but  forbidden  to  call  himself  physician.  Honour  and  respect  to 
them  all  while  faithful  to  their  common  trust,  llenunciation  of  the  Hall  and  its  doings, 
adhesion  to  the  College  and  its  dignities,  arc  the  two  recipes  on  which  the  Guy's  orator 
insists  for  the  regeneration  of  the  profession.  Will  he,  can  any  surgeon  or  physician 
maintain,  that  from  the  fees  and  abjurations  required  during  the  last  two  years  by  the 
authorities  of  Pall  Mall  East  from  the  many  recanting  graduate  apothecaries,  any  the 
smallest  result  by  drop  or  scintillation  has  been  as  yet,  or  will  be  secured,  for  the  renewal 
in  its  flame  and  current  of  our  professional  life?  To  us  it  has  seemed  that  in  this  mon- 
ster proselytism  for  present  interest  there  was  a  dead  loss  of  dignity.  Of  this  unseemly 
scramble  for  proft'ered  honours,  no  hint  was  given,  not  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one 
of  the  many  who  at  our  great  October  gathering  ha<l  full  and  exclusive  liberty  of  speech. 
Yet  among  them,  renouncing  his  opportunity — oh  !  rare  faculty  of  silence — stood  ho, 
registrar  of  the  regenerated,  who  had  assisted  at  the  now  birth  of  our  full-grown  bro- 
thers from  the  Hall.  How  'scaped  we  telling  from  him  of  what  ho  best  could  tell — the 
deluge  of  the  doctorate  ; — the  wild  buffalo  rush  from  wholesome  feeding-places  to  stalled 
enclosures  and  prairies  without  pasture !  He  had  stood  at  the  gate,  aside  from  the  wild 
scamper,  and  had  scored  off  the  ingoings  of  the  herd.  Have  we  indeed  seen  the  last  of 
it  3  Is  the  act  over — the  curtain  down  \  We  would  gladly  compound  for  "  clauditu"  if 
"  plaudite"  be  impossible.     The   amiable  registrar,  it  is  true,,elirainatcd  a  joke  from  a 
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question  which  he  did  not  care  to  answer,  of  "  Who  is  a  doctor  ?"     It  was  a  miss.     The 
riddle  was  too  easy.     "  Who  is  kot  a  doctor?"  would  have  been  the  harder  guess. 

We  linger  still  with  Dr.  Wilks,  finding  him  very  good  company  for  the  work  we 
have  in  hand.  He  examines  without  fear,  and  tells  of  what  ho  sees.  The  great  special- 
ity question  (and  this  is  remarkable)  was  encountered  by  him  alone  of  those  prominent 
at  our  last  October  meeting.  With  characteristic  vigour  he  assailed  the  specials  along 
the  entire  line  of  their  position,  massing  his  principal  attack  on  their  hospitals  in  the 
centre,  and  harassing  them  on  both  their  flanks  of  practice  and  publication.  All  that 
could  on  one  day  be  done  against  the  enemy  was  effected  by  Dr.  Wilks.  But  the  bat- 
tle is  far  from  over;  the  lines  are  still  untaken,  and  by  no  living  assailant  will  the  end 
be  seen.  If  the  specialists  surrender,  it  will  not  be  to  any  force  acting  on  tlicir  front. 
No  fire  of  i)rotest  and  denunciations,  however  well  served  by  committees  in  battery,  will 
drive  them  from  their  ground.  They  may  be  broken  up  (with  many  it  will  be  so)  by 
a  failure  of  supplies.  Large  sectional  divisions  of  regular  professional  troops,  with  gene- 
ral hospitals  for  their  head-quarters,  have  sometimes  been  in  jeopardy  from  the  same 
economical  difficulties.  It  seems  that  our  brother  practitioner,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  was 
a  volunteer  in  this  civil  war  of  the  profession,  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago.  When 
can  we  hope  that  it  will  end?  The  darling  of  our  English  literature  is  so  invariably 
welcome  wherever  we  meet  him,  that  we  repeat  without  hesitation  the  passage  of  whieh 
Dr.  Wilks  has  made  such  happy  use  : 

"In  other  countries  the  physician  pretends  to  cure  diseases  in  the  lump.  The  same  doctor 
•who  c;>nibat9  the  gout  in  the  toe  shall  pretend  to  prescribe  for  a  pain  in  the  head,  and  he  who 
at  one  time  cures  a  consumption  shall  at  another  give  drugs  for  a  dropsy.  How  absurd  and 
ridiculous!  This  is  being  a  mere  J:ick-of-all-trades.  Is  the  animal  machine  less  complicated 
than  a  lirass  pin?  Not  less  than  ten  different  hands  are  required  to  make  a  brass  pin,  and 
shall  the  body  be  set  right  by  one  single  operation?  The  English  are  sensible  of  this  force  of 
reasoning.  They  have  one  doctor  for  the  eyes,  another  for  the  toes;  they  have  their  sciatic 
doctors,  and  inocuhiting  doctors ;  they  have  one  doctor  who  is  modestly  content  with  securing 
them  from  bugbites,  and  five  hundred  who  prescribe  for  the  bile  of  mad  dogs." 

For  our  own  parts,  thankful  for  all  that  is  said  on  both  sides,  we  are  inclined  to  wash 
our  hands  of  this  quarrel.  Its  argument  is  too  wide  for  our  limits.  The  facts  are  few, 
.and  before  every  one.  There  has  been  an  abuse  of  a  principle,  wise  or  simple,  faulty 
or  the  contrary,  as  it  may  be;  still  a  principle  and  its  abuse.  A  cause  with  a  fair  out- 
ward seeming  has  been  caricatured  by  the  extravagance  of  its  advocates.  To  the- 
abuse  and  to  the  absurdity  a  check,  through  the  press,  has  been  already  given.  The- 
cause  is  still  on  plea.  In  the  meantime  the  high-toned  remonstrance  signed  by  the 
few  with  names,  and  the  "many  others"  without,  now  circulating  widely  through, 
the  profession,  will  be  made  to  serve  as  an  advertisement  for  certain  special  hospital* 
and  institutions,  the  least  reputable  of  those  which  are  summarily  and  in  the  mass  con- 
demned. The  prevailing  tone  of  our  pathology,  limited,  partial,  structural  as  it  ia> 
has  much  to  do  with  the  speciality  of  our  hospitals  as  of  our  book-writing.  The  manly 
denunciation  by  Dr.  Wilks  of  this  inveterate  perversion  of  our  one  great  purpose,  will 
be  read  with  thoughtful  interest,  even  by  those  who  recover  in  his  words  the  echo, of' 
their  own,  repeated  with  fruitless  iteration  through  the  space  of  long  and  distant  years.. 

"He  considered  that  the  body  was  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  that  it  was  irapossibte 
to  treat  one  org.in  separately  ;  and  as  regarded  any  additional  knowledge  of  disease  which  was 
said  to  be  obtained  by  the  attention  being  directed  to  any  particular  form  of  malady,  he  maoh 
doubted  if  this  was  the  case,  since  diseased  conditions  were  so  commingled  that  they  couifl 
not  be  isolated;  and  taking  cancer  as  an  example,  the  selection  of  cases  of  this  affection,  as  it 
attacks  the  external  part  of  the  body  only,  and  isolating  it  from  other  morbid  conditions  from 
which  it  lias  no  actual  line  of  separation,  appeared  to  him  (Dr.  Wilks)  to  bo  tb&  very  heai 
method  for  remaining  utterly  ignorant  of  its  nature.  He  was  sorry  to  think  that  special 
hospitals  were  often  established  from  interested  motives;  and  ho  spoke  of  the  degraded  pota- 
tion in  which  t!ie  medical  man  placed  himself  who  was  always  begging  fop  his  charity,  and 
advertising  his  cnres  in  the  newspapers." 
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There  is  another  question  of  great  interest  now  before  the  profession,  which  in  its  dis- 
cussion may  be  found  to  ha%e  a  close  practical  relation  with  special  surgery,  specific 
remedies,  and  their  attendant  advertising  hospitals,  lias  it  ever  occurred  to  L)r.  Wilks, 
Las  it  never  occurred  to  the  romonstiants,  self-pioclaiming  and  anonymous,  that  were 
the  assistant-physicians  and  surgeons  of  our  great  general  hospitals  more  sa.isfied  with 
their  position  and  its  contingencies  at  home,  tliey  would  be  less  likely  to  seek  for  special 
advantages  aliroad  ?  that  much  of  tlie  eccentric  movement  of  our  younger  professional 
aspirants  would  be  balanced  by  a  more  even  method  of  compensation,  and  might  be 
centralized  under  a  law  of  progress  which,  if  not  uniformly  rapid,  would  be  less  irregu- 
larly slow.  On  this  most  likely  and  promising  topic  there  was  on  October  1st,  a  strange 
unanimity  of  silence.  Whether  from  failure  in  moral  courage,  or  from  excess  of  moral 
delicacy,  who  shall  venture  to  pronounce?  We  leave  it  undisturbed.  The  question 
just  opened  is  in  many  ways  perplexed.  The  grievance  which  it  implies  is  palpable,  but 
slow  to  ripen  for  its  own  relief.  For  a  lustrum,  as  we  fear,  of  sessional  years  to  come, 
Surgeon  Sisyphus  and  Graduate  Tantalus  of  our  hospital  wards, 

"Ever  climbing,  never  up:  always  sipping,  not  to  sup," 

must  submit  to  their  traditional  destiny  ;  content,  in  modern  phrase  and  presentment, 
to  be  disting\iished  as  the  slow  men  of  a  fast  age. 

Within  the  easy  memory  of  man,  the  address  or  lecture  introductory  to  a  course  of 
medical  study  wanted  what  was  essential  in  the  opinion  of  its  audience,  if  it  failed  to 
assert,  on  behalf  of  the  lecturer  and  his  profession,  a  full  belief  in  the  truths  of  revelation, 
•with  an  angry  horror  of  materialism  and  infidelity.  At  the  beginning,  at  the  end  of  his 
address,  generally  in  the  climax  of  its  peroration,  always,  somehow,  and  somewhere,  the 
orator  contrived  to  introduce  to  his  expectant  listeners  a  shadowy,  uncomfortable  per- 
sonage, designated  for  the  nonce  collectively  as  the  clergy,  or  individualized  as  an  anxious 
mother,  whose  cue  it  was  to  denounce  physiology  as  synonymous  with  paganism,  and 
the  study  of  the  human  body  as  an  employment  leading  somewhere  lower  than  the 
grave.  Thereupon  the  champion  professor  put  in  an  emphatic,  alas !  too  often  a  lengthy, 
vapid  couuter-plea  of  religious  ortliodoxy.  And  so,  with  approving  cheers,  the  obtrud- 
ing ])uppet  theologian  was  dismissed  ;  the  secular  religionist  was  silenced,  and  no  more 
creeds  or  confessions  were  imposed  on  the  class  until  October  1st  in  the  following  year. 
Yet  be  it  not  supposed  that  our  disclaimer  was  self-accusing  in  its  own  excuse.  These 
outrages  on  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our  profession  were  notoriously  fre- 
quent; moreover,  they  were  undoubtedly  abetted  by  certain  sects  of  the  clergy,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  clergy,  in  their  collective  character,  had  least  right  to  denounce  any 
other  section  of  society  for  shortcomings  in  the  doctrines  or  practical  duties  of  the  reli- 
gion which  by  example  they  professed  to  teach.  And  so  it  went  on,  a  false  passage  of 
arms,  for  the  better  part  of  a  century  ;  lleligion  deprecating  the  assault.  Science  ashamed 
of  the  defence;  each  combatant  tilting  annually  with  his  opponent's  shadow,  and  shout- 
ing defiance,  at  impossible  distances,  from  coign  of  vantage  on  ground  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. It  was  time  that  this  volunteer  sham  fight  of  the  divinity  doctors  with  the  doctors 
of  physic,  unholy  were  it  not  childish,  fratricidal  if  not  a  sham,  should  pass  with  things 
of  the  past;  that  it  should  miss  its  anniversary,  and  fail  to  come  off. 

Vertuntur  tahulcB — medicine  became  humane;  theology  more  usefully  busy.  There 
was  a  common  ground  on  which  to  meet,  a  common  cause  to  defend.  In  matters  of 
faith  for  some  years  past  we  have  been  left  very  much  to  ourselves.  These  unworthy 
bickerings  are  at  an  end.  The  censorious  professional  divines  who  used  to  molest  us 
ihave  been  of  late  years  too  much  occupied  with  each  other  to  waste  time  or  breath  upon 
us.  And  now,  after  long  truce,  in  18G0,  one  of  our  chosen  spokesmen,  chief,  without 
prejudice,  of  his  year,  has  thought  fit  to  close  his  address  to  the  "gentlemen,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  students"  assembled  in  the  theatre  of  St.  Thomas,  by  warning  his  audience 
against  certain  rationalistic  and  irreligious  clergy  engaged  in  the  higher  branches  of 
education. 

"He  specially  caotioned  his  hearers  against  those  monstrous  perversions  of  science  which 
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had  in  these  days  been  exhibited,  and  painful  to  add,  by  clergymen  of  the  EstaWished  Oharch- 
^'Jnurprff  .J  fff'^^so"  '"  \he  very  universities  to  whicl.  young  men  about  to  become 
r^ll  ^1  if  .•  ^fl'^^^'orte'l  foi-  theological  instruction.  From  the  productions  of  tliese 
so-called  Rationalists,  ,t  would  seem  as  if  the  redemption  of  a  fallen  and  sinful  world  was  not 
h«t  nf '.'^i  *!;!?  l-y  the  supernatund  interposition  of  the  Deity,  but  in  another  revelation, 
that  of  science:  so  that  the  humble  Christian,  yearning  for  the  salvation  of  bis  soul,  was  tJ 

dPv.I,npm'^"rv'',  WV^''''>■*'"'''fe'y '■''!''  physic,  especially  to  the  principles  of  aiumal 
developement  which  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  new  theology.  If  they  were  so  far  sub- 
missive to  this  rationalistic  school,  the  immortal  beings  of  whom  God  had  graciously  said 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  after  our  likeness,'  might  even  attain  to  the  dignified  con- 
dusion  hat  they  were  the  direct  and  lineal  descendants  of  a  baboon,  of  the  hideous  being 
wh  ch  they  imght  any  day  see  in  the  national  collection,  the  Troglodytes  Gorilla,  the  highel 
of  tlie  animal  creation,  but  yet  a  brute  that  perishes,  and  as  widely  separated  from  the  (hvine 
form  of  man  as  the  heavens  were  from  the  earth." 

This  is  sad.  It  is  a  spoiling  of  lively  hopes ;  the  renunciation  of  a  glorious  promise. 
Never  has  there  been  more  show  of  dawn  in  the  twilight  shades  of  physio!o<ry  than 
that  to  winch  we  now  advance.  The  science  of  life  in  its  complicated  agencies  is  no 
close  monopoly  of  master  craftsmen  and  their  apprentice  students  in  the  arts  of  snr<rerv 
and  medicine.  It  is  no  longer  an  alTair  of  guild.  Now  first  since  our  profession  held 
and  kept  Its  own,  theologians,  acute,  charitable,  and  profound,  heart  and  head  worshin- 
pers  ot  the  one  God,  ubiquitous  in  spirit,  and  incarnate,  are  pressing  to  our  schools 
asking  for  our  books,  craving  for  onr  guidance  in  paths  to  tliem  as  yet  unknown;  and 
because  forsooth  a  few  of  such,  exceptional  minds,  adopt  aline  of  thought  aloncr  ^hjch 
we  may  not  follow  them  without  indignation,  and  attempt  to  render  physical  science 
subservient  to  their  experimental  views,  are  we  to  turn  and  reject  their  proftered 
association  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  knowledge  ?  Surely,  remembering  that  natural  and 
revealed  truth  have  but  one  source,  and  how  on  all  sides  and  in  a  multitude  of  ways 
apparent  discrepances  between  them  have  gradually  but  certainly  been  eliminated  by 
patient,  trnsttul,  and  strictly  philosophical  investigations,  there  can  at  this  time  of  day 
be  no  real  cause  for  fear  as  to  the  issue,  or  any  anxiety  lest  our  profession  should  suffer 
inest^f  •  "'k^  "Idealism."  Again,  considering  the  nature  of  the  publication  in 
question     ts  abstruseness,  and  the  little  likelihood  there  is  of  its  finding  its  way  into  the 

Selitv  t  "^  '  ^t"''f"V"r"F'^'  ^'^'■'  '''  "^'J'^^*  '''  *'"^  --^'^i^g  «f  t'^e  question  of 
infadelityin  connexion  with  the  book,  inasmuch  as  this  is  but  to  go  out  of  the  way  to 

a  lurS  whi A'  """  r^'  'hr\rl'?/°"'^'  i'^^*^  ^^^^-^P-^J  tf"'™'  ^"d  uselessly  to  excite 
a  curiosity  «hich,  according  to  Mr.  Grainger's  showing,  would  be  dangerous.  Men  of 
le  ters,  snntten  with  the  love  of  our  sacred  lore,  are  denouncing  bistoury  and  romance 
Shal  we  2  i^^,,*''^'"^'^'^^^.  '",  "•«'••  vital  relations  as  organized  sentient  beings. 
anall   we    lepel    these  men  in  the  matter  of   natural  science,   because  we  a<rree    not 

wit  "each  o;h"""  °  ''ir>'\.  .^"'^  '''  ^^1-  ''"1^^  l-y  «-lW  all  things  t:  hve 
moSe  n     clooT  of    "f  I  ' ',"    '''  "'',  P''«t-P'"l'^^°Phe'-,  vvnthout  hi.s  place  in  our 

modern    school    of    vital    science?     Poet-philosopher,  what  words    are    these*     How 

fhe  "co  ,  Catiln T  1^""""'  T'  "'^'°"^  '^^  '^^<^'- '  "°^^  -i-^-'  I'ow  divine  il 
then    conbination!     Love,  wisdom,  creative  power!     Assuredly    n  the  study  of  ou, 

rre'tical     r"\  '^""I'^r ,""  "°'  ''  "»''^  ^'''=°""^-     Poet-p'hilosophers  !  irtto" 
was  poetical ,  Goethe  and  Shakspeare  were  philosophers.     Both  were  p  ay  wrio-hts-one 
was  a  play  actor.     Krom  the  groat  German  we  first  learned  the  structumi  homologies 
an  a  thoritv'm  T"  ''""  ^'"'"'^?'  '=°'"""-     ^"  ''''  *^°°"-"-  °'  ^'-^  ^^  -  ---ve 

r  iiy'^f^:^r=^irE5, ''  •  "^'^'^^'^^ '°  ^' "" "' ''-  '^  - 

thronl'h?h«Tv=r''"^  sensations  felt  by  thrill  and  shock,  instantaneously  and  simultaneously 

TMsldeed  eC"to"be'?he  w"'"'"',  ^l'  ""'  ''''  i^'"'*"^  '"  '"^  t'^"-*'  »-«  and  cuirS 
fr,m«      T^  •    •         V     the  way  in  which  passion  and  strong  emotion  work  upon  the  liuman 

the  mIs  i.  bv  /.?  1  ?^  "?  ^T'^^""  '''""^^  ''"°^"  ^y  ""^  fl"^''°''  «■•  pallid  cheek,  by 
exnressivfn    ff   ''^  the  glaring  brightness  or  dim  sutFusion  of  the  eye.     These  phvsical 

tWea^e   man's  no'r  ''""^'  ^'^  '"^'^"  ^«^'  ""'*^''  ''^  ''"«  ^^^  °^«"  '«  whom  in  their  rSpec 
Shak'peare'  ^  """'  ""^  practically  and  thoroughly  known,  by  Horace  and^by 
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More  than  one  mind  of  this  poet-pliilosopher  class  is  now  at  work  in  this  country 
witli  us  and  for  us,  on  the  great  problem  which  our  profession  lias  to  solve.  And 
already,  by  analogies  of  widest  suggestion  and  research,  the  most  varied  and  delicate, 
they  have  helped  and  animated  us  in  our  task  of  duty.  Let  us  welcome  and  thank 
them  as  they  deserve  ;  using  them  as  they  wished  to  be  used.  It  is  a  sorry  jesting  and 
self-damaging  partisanship  which  banters  them.  Kefusing  the  mystification  of  the 
"nervous  system"  (as  the  term  is  often  vaguely  made  use  of),  shrinking  from  the  too 
frequent  cruelties  of  expcriincntal  vivisection,  does  the  student  of  life  thereby  cease  to 
be  a  physiologist?  And  here  we  caimot  forbear  stating  our  fears  that  operations  on  the 
living  lower  animals  have  of  late  become  much  more  numerous  than  is  necessary  for  the 
elucidation  of  physiological  difficulties.  True  it  is  that,  conducted  circumspectly  and 
by  a  good  observer,  they  may  in  many  cases  be  rendered  highly  instrumental  in  further- 
ing the  curative  art,  and  thus  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man  ;  and  when  undertaken 
■with  this  view,  and  with  such  due  precautions  to  prevent  unnecessary  pain  as  every 
liumane  mind  would  devise,  we  cannot  but  think  such  operations  allowable  and  required. 
This  is,  however,  very  difierent  from  the  lavish  and  reckless  cruelty  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  oftentimes  characterizes  these  procedures  when  publicly  conducted, 
partly  to  establish  some  scientific  point,  but  not  infrequently  paraded  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  the  savage  applause  and  admiration  of  a  wondering  audience  for  sleight-of- 
hand.  It  is  but  a  single  step  from  the  revolting  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre  for 
"Experimental  Pathology  and  Operative  Physiology,"  and  under  the  fascination  of 
cruelty,  the  student  finds  himself,  without  horror,  in  the  torture  chambers  of  Alfort. 
All  honour  to  Professor  Spooner,  who  has  already  denounced  this  scandal  of  the  age  in 
his  introductory  lecture  at  the  Veterinary  College  of  London.  The  accounts  lately 
published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  Alfort  Pandemonium  are  true  to  the  letter.  When 
residing  in  Paris,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  the  writer  consented,  on  the  urgent  request 
of  the  late  Sir  David  Barry,  to  witness  an  experiment  instituted  by  him  at  the 
Veterinary  College  of  Alfort  on  the  mechanical  effects  of  inspiration  as  influencing  the 
circulation  of  tlie  jugular  veins  of  a  horse.  In  one  of  the  yards  through  which  we 
passed  to  where  some  distinguished  French  physiologists  were  assembled  to  meet  us,  we 
came  upon  a  group  of  students  engaged  in  dissecting  different  parts  of  the  same  living 
Jxorse.  The  unutterable  cruelties  which  were  then  being  perpetrated  by  the  boy 
operators  seated  on  the  flanks  of  the  mutilated  horse ;  the  coarse  jesting  on  the  agonies 
of  the  slowly-tortured  animal ;  the  brutal  battering  blows  by  which  any  inconvenient 
xpovement  of  its  head  was  resented,  return  to  us  still  from  time  to  time,  in  dreams 
which  from  their  sickening  horror  we  dread  the  most. 

To  this  level,  unless  care  be  taken,  may  the  student  be  made  to  descend  under  the 
example  of  his  teachers,  and  by  the  usage  of  the  schools.  Think  of  one's  own  son  or 
younger  brother  presented  with  a  prize  decorated— cowronne  in  French  phrase — for  dis- 
secting a  horse  alive !  "  After  all,  it  is  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  that  is  gained  from 
experiments  on  living  animals,"  was  the  opinion  expressed  within  our  hearing,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  in  a  large  company  of  medical  men,  by  a  very  distinguished  member 
of  our  profession,  whose  early  reputation  as  a  physiologist  had  been  established  in  great 
measure  by  researches  of  this  kind. 

"  Your  Highness 
Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  jour  heart," 

says  Dr.  Cornelius  to  Cymbeline's  Queen,  when  she  presses  him  for 

'  "...  1  those  most  poisonons  compounds 

Wliicli  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death, 
But  though  slow,  deadly," 
of  which  she  wills 

"  To  try  the  force  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging." 

A  woman,  we  are  led  to  hope,  will  take  this  present  horror  from  the  time  that  suits 
not  with  it,  nor  with  any  time  to  come.  Mary  Somerville,  once  a  Fairfax,  has,  we  are 
told,  addressed  a  memorial  on  this  abomination,  from  the  far  side  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
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chief  horseman  of  France.  May  the  Imperial  sympathy  of  her  who  sits  heside  liim  sup- 
port oiir  generous  countrywoman  in  her  double  self-imposed  task  of  rescuing  the  nobles/ 
of  animals  from  torture,  and  his  boy-tormentor  from  the  shame  of  inflictin.r  it 

The  melie  oi  polemical  warfare  is  amusingly  ilhistratod  bv  the  first  public  result  of 
Mr.  Gramgers  attack  on  the  "  Rationalistic"  essayists.  Within  ten  days  from  its 
delivery,  tins  introductory  lecture  was  denounced  as  materialist  and  rationalistic  by  a 
journalist  who  had  been  scandalized  by  the  lecturer's  nervine  apparatus  for  the  produc- 
tion of  thought,  and  his  chemical  re-agencies  for  the  development  of  the  sentient 
functions,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  passages  : 

_  «  Hencewe  conclude  that  no  action  whatever  takes  place  in  the  living  body  without  caus- 
ing an  equivalent  change  in  the  organic  matter  implicnted,— that,  therefore,  in  this  state  of 
existence,  there  is  no  pure  manifestation  of  life  apart  from  matter:  no  motion,  for  example 
takes  place  without  a  corresponding  change,  which  is  called  waste,  in  the  ultimate  substance 
of  the  muscle  implicated  ;  no  nervous  current  occurs  but  at  the  expense  of  the  nervous  matter  • 
nay,  even  in  the  subtle  operations  of  the  mind,  no  thought  arises  without  exhausting  a  portion' 
however  mmute,  of  the  grey  nervine  of  the  brain."  "  I  have  myself  for  several  years  been 
satisfied,  and  have  so  explained  the  matter  in  my  lectures,  that  if  the  exact  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  any  organic  substance,  however  c<.m]>ltx,  were  known,  and  if  we  could  present  the 
component  elements  to  each  other  precisely  in. the  right  order  and  manner,  we  could  form 
muscle,  nervine,  and  bone."  ,         w  uiu  luiui 

Was  the  lecturer  without  misgiving  when  he  spoke  these  words?  Had  he  foreotten 
them  when  he  denounced  the  Rationalistic  clergymen  for  resting  overmuch  on  physioloo-y 
and  science  Rationalistic  or  not,  this  localizing  of  thought  in  the  cineritious  struc- 
ture of  the  double  brain,  this  amalgamation  of  logic  and  pure  mathematics  "  bv  eqniva- 
ents,  with  corresponding  infinitesimal  atoms  of  grey  matter,  alwavs  appeared  to  our 
limited  apprehension  as  materialism  burlesqued,  or  materialism  under  mystification. 
Thought  in  the  double  ruid  of  the  double  brain  !-Th ought  in  the  pineal  gland!— 
Thought  in  this  that,  or  the  other  pulpy  morsel  !-Every  where  revealed,  let  us  seek  it  no- 
where.  Thought  IS  not  a  thing  of  bits  and  pieces.  Thought  is  a  presence  ;  without  a  place. 

Having  had  it  all  his  own  way  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  essayists,  the  lec- 
tiirer  spares  a  few  closing  words  for  the  correction  and  dismissal  of  the  most  specious 

Tv  r".  '"^^'■'ope'^  on  the  '^vaste,  unsettled  district  of  traditional  physiology 

While  forbearing  to  touch  the  great  argument  now  in  process  of  elaboration  by  the 
master  mind  in  which  it  originated,  let  us  not  be  seduced  by  Mr.  Grainger's  somewhat  rhap- 
sodical peroration  into  an  undue  admiration  of  ourselves  in  respect  of  our  structural 
humanity.  Let  us  not  be  frightened  by  an  instinct  of  jealous  horror  into  the  absurdity  of 
denying  all  community  of  make  and  material  with  the  things  that  soar  and  the  things 
that  crawl.  n  every  fabre  of  every  muscle,  in  every  filament  of  every'nerve,  does  not 
the  anatomist  trace  the  closest  parallel  of  resemblance  between  his  own  double  sym- 
metrical body  and  that  of  the  twin-shaped  mammal  which  he  holds  in  subjection  No 
one  has  ever  looked  at  the  sectional  bands  of  the  abdominal  recti  muscles  without  being 

Zd  b    th    '\  ""'^T     ^n     "'''  f,'"'''^^  '"  ^'^'•'^'"    disagreeable  suggestions  p,l 
sentedbythe  lower  bones    least  and  lowest  of  all)  in  the  sacral  prolong^ation  of  the 

w^th  colT"-  ^f"^'  ;''''"'^'"^'  ^'''f "«'  "^"^'"8-'  ""''  ^'«  "«'  '"  '■""'^tion  identical 
with   countless  millions  of  creatures  whose  destiny  has  not  been  human  «     Why  this 

nndert'nl  »  ^  wl  ^  i'''°^'  "'"'^"'  P'*'"^  "^  ''^^^  *°  ^'"^  ''""«*^t  ««"^°  '^"d  plainest 
nnde  standing?  Why  this  presumptuous,  wilful  blindness  in  face  of  a  design  where 
nothing  IS  dark  ?  Why,  but  that  in  our  self-assumed  attribute  of  excellence,  being 
vam  «e  are  wilful,  being  presumptuous  we  are  blind.  The  family  likeness,  it  would 
seem,  is  shocking  in  our  eyes.  Is  our  own  race  one  of  constant  uniform  beauty «  Are 
oiir  individual  personal  attractions  always  of  the  super-monkey  order  ?  Is  the  aboriginal 
Australian  less  hideous  than  the  troglodyte  baboon  of  the  British  Museum  ?     Werf  the 

.  he  SolT' w.  "  ^°"r,  '°?'^'  '^  ^"''"^-^^  '"  *'•«  'y''  '^  ^''-^  ^-ho  live  beneath 
the  Capitol?  We  gory  m  the  forms,  express  and  admirable,  of  our  living  human 
s  ructure  :  so  would  the  elephant  and  the  monkey  glory  in  theirs,  had  the  facufties  oi 
thought  and  comparison  been  added  to  those  of  senle  and  sensation,  which  they  enjoy 
with  us  in   common.     As  regards  beauty,  let  us  ever  remember  that  even  among  our 
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human  selves  its  standard  is  conventional.  Content  to  be  as  God  made  us,  let  us  deny 
,no  identity,  refuse  no  analogy  of  physical  form  or  structure  with  the  other  created  things 
which,  mere  uncreating  workers  as  we  are,  we  dare  to  designate  as  the  lowest  of  His 
animated  works.  Do  we  not  disparage  His  Image  by  reviewing  it  as  a  thing  of  earthly 
sight,  as  reflected  from  the  human  face  and  form  alone  among  created  tilings?  p]ven 
in  a  mere  physical  sense  can  we  thus  limit  ubiquity  ?  And  can  we  without  nreverence 
consent  to  receive  in  a  sense  entirely  and  exclusively  physical  the  words  in  which  our 
nature  most  exults?  Is  not  the  image  spiritual,  of  Him  who  is  Himself  a  Spirit? 
Assuredly  (whatever  the  analogies  of  our  structural  form)  it  is  in  our  faculty  of  tho\ight, 
love,  and  veneration,  that  the  image  of  all  creative  power  declares  its  presence  by  reflec- 
tion.    Though  the  shrine  be  human,  here  pictured  it  abides,  a  spirit  in  our  keeping. 

We  are  compelled  to  these  remarks  by  the  undue  importance  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  is  attached  by  Mr.  Grainger  to  the  external  configuration  of  our  race.  The  super- 
natural dignity  ascribed  by  our  lecturer  to  the  human  animal,  as  regarded  in  its  physi- 
cal aspect  of  form  and  feature,  contrasts  strangely  with  the  doctrine  of  communism  so 
prominent  in  the  early  part  of  his  discourse,  under  which  he  surrenders  to  the  chemist 
all  the  elementary  particles  of  all  the  men  and  women  who  ever  lived  as  so  much  waste 
and  raw  material  for  the  one  great  crucible  in  which,  organic  or  inorganic,  all  nature  is 
compounded.  Moreover,  in  these  final  passages  the  wit  of  man,  as  exercised  in  physi- 
ology and  general  science,  is  not  very  handsomely  spoken  of;  so  that,  both  chemically 
and  intellectually,  he  is  reduced,  under  Mr.  Grainger's  analysis,  to  a  lower  level  than 
that  which  he  has  hitherto  maintained.  The  only  really  civil  things  that  are  said  about 
him  are  those  which  relate  to  his  personal  appearance. 

There  is  a  dead  set  being  made  just  now  by  certain  sciolists  against  the  human  under- 
standing. Strange  perversion  of  thought,  language,  and  purpose  !  It — the  faculty  by 
which  we  hold  the  world  entire,  without  which  all  were  blank  negation — is  degraded 
by  these  anti-rationalists  to  the  level  of  a  self-imposed  function  of  irregular  aim  and 
uncertain  use,  vicarious  with  prejudice,  forbidden  as  presumption.  The  superhuman 
privilege  of  our  being,  its  element  of  intelligence,  is  discarded  as  a  guide,  denounced  for 
its  aspirations,  disparaged  by  irreverent  comparisons.  An  emanation  it  remains,  and 
nnrevealed.  What  is  this  but  to  blaspheme  ?  Refusing  thought,  we  limit  worship. 
How  dull  the  wisdom,  how  defiant  the  humility,  that  refuses  to  the  mote  its  place  in  the 
sunbeam  !  Man,  iri  all  save  apprehension,  how  like  the  beasts  that  perish  !  In  fear  and 
blindness,  how  unlike  a  god  !  From  self-degradation  such  as  this,  if  true  to  our  calling, 
we  must  be  safe — students  of  life,  we  consent  without  terror  to  the  light. 

Sojourning  from  hour  to  hour  on  the  confines  of  life  and  death,  it  is  in  our  privilege 
that  men  should  listen  when  we  think  aloud  of  what  is  ever  before  us — when  we  invite 
them  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  twin  mystery  by  attempting  a  definition  of  its 
terms.  In  respect  of  life  and  its  phenomena,  nothing  has  been  said  in  England  of  late 
years  more  exact  and  comprehensive  than  what  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Grainger's  retiring 
address  to  the  students  and  others  connected  with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  We  observe, 
and  with  hopeful  approval,  that  "ladies"  (wives  and  daughters  may  we  say?)  were  not 
excluded  in  their  capacity  of  women  from  this  thoughtful,  well-employed  assembly. 
These  few  last  truthful  words  of  Surgeon  Grainger  give  of  themselves  a  stamp  of  high 
comparative  standard  to  the  Introductory  Lectures  of  1860.  May  the  shades  of  Bliz- 
zard and  Abernethy,  undisturbed  by  his  denunciation  of  their  college  faith,  forbear 
to  vex  the  nightly  musings  of  our  invalid  philosopher  in  the  expectancy  of  his  retire- 
ment !  In  his  zealous  plea  for  the  supremacy  of  the  chemical  and  other  known  physical 
forces  in  all  that  constitutes  the  business  of  living  structure,  Mr.  Grainger  has,  it  may 
seem,  been  rather  hard  upon  Hunter  and  his  theory.  AVith  full  and  proclaimed  admi- 
ration of  its  author,  he  demurs  to  the  phrase  of  vital  principle  as  a  wordy  unreality, 
as  a  mere  echo  of  silence.  Thus  Hunter,  as  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  is  not  the 
intellectual  "giant"  whom  he  designates  as  "rejoicing  to  run  his  course"  across 
the  solar  heaven,  but  rather  an  earth-bound  wanderer,  pursuing  to  the  end  an  ii/nis 
fatuus  of  error.     Now,  in  truth,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  this  notion  of  a  vital  prin- 
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eiplc — no  false  seeming  in  its  verbal  expression.  A  vital  principle,  special,  excln- 
sive,  paramount  in  the  aniinal  organism,  and  in  tliat  only,  defiant  of"  all  other  forces, 
whether  single,  correlative,  or  in  combination,  would  imply  in  the  mind  receiving  it,  a 
chaos,  such  as  under  its  operation  would  of  necessity  ensue  to  tlio  creation  which  it 
ontratfcd.  Gravitation  counteracted,  chemical  affinity  forbidden,  electricity  arrested, 
heat,  light,  mechanics  in  their  several  laws  of  action  suspended,  that  a  whale  may 
flounder,  a  flea  may  skip,  a  philosopher  may  walk  abroad  !  That  every  living  thing 
should  carry  within  itself,  from  place  to  place,  a  law  of  immunity,  instant  and  predo- 
minant, over  the  forces  that  pervade  all  else  in  nature  !  Impossible  that  the  solecism  of  a 
paramount  vital  principle  such  as  this,  should  have  escaped  the  understanding  of  Hun- 
ter. A  vital  force  or  principle,  latent  in  organized  structure,  as  elsewhere  in  nature, 
rendered  active  by  the  operation  of  a  force  similar  to  or  co-equal  with  itself — a  vital 
force  that  finds  its  special,  but  not  its  exclusive  development  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  . 
and  other  functional  offices  of  organic  bodies — a  force  that  to  living  structure  is  neces- 
sary and  essential,  yet  always  in  full  and  active  correlation  with  other  forces — why 
should  such  a  force  be  forbidden  to  conjecture  ?  Do  we  know  all  the  forces  that  are 
now  in  physical  operation  throughout  all  natiu-e  ?  Do  we  kiiovv  many  in  comparison 
with  those  that  are  as  yet  unknown,  undreamt  of?  Is  there  no  unbooked  agency  of  all 
pervading  power — no  one  as  yet  by  lecture  unannounced?  Many  and  mighty  things 
have  been  done  by  Davy,  Faraday,  and  others  within  the  walls  of  their  Institution;  tri- 
umphs, many  and  as  great,  are  still  to  come  from  further  development  of  powers  which 
we  register  and  know — from  primal  encounters  with  forces  for  which,  as  yet,  we  have  no 
name,  for  as  yet  we  know  them  not.  Why  may  we  not  hope,  now  that  all  are  lending 
their  help — chemist,  naturalist,  geologist,  and  poet-philosopher — why,  with  such 
pioneers,  may  we,  anatomists  and  physicians,  not  look  to  find  new  treasures  when  we 
break  new  ground?  Within  us,  and  if  within,  of  necessity  without  us,  assuredly  there 
are  forces  ever  present,  ever  busy,  escaping  as  yet,  the  ken  of  those  whose  horizon  is  the 
widest,  but  lying,  it  may  be  at  our  feet,  casing  us  as  does  the  air,  and  ready,  by  the 
accident  of  a  moment,  to  reveal  themselves  in  their  agency  for  our  use  and  our  delight. 
Are  we  not  as  likely  to  catch  these  forces  at  their  work  in  the  living  structure  as  any- 
where else  in  nature  ?  and  if  in  living  structure  they  first  transpire,  why  not  announce 
them  as  vital  rather  than  by  any  other  arrangement  of  letters?  Vital,  but  not  exclu- 
sively vital ;  vital,  acting  and  suffering  in  co-relation  with  other  all-pervading  forces, 
chemical,  electrical,  galvanic,  the  few  that  we  acknowledge,  the  many  that  we  have  yet 
to  learn.  Chemical,  maojnetic,  why  not  vital,  all  in  the  same  wide  sense  ?  Electricity, 
a  name  of  yesterday.  Why  nbt  neuricity  or  neurosity  by  the  discovery  of  to-morrow  ? 
In  galvanism  there  may  be  one  day  found  a  precedent  for  Ilunterism.  Even  in  our 
present  rudimental  poverty  of  words  and  things  there  is  a  fair  warrant  of  analogy  for 
the  terms  "  vital "  and  "  vitalism,"  as  an  expression  of  the  composite  physical  force  in  its 
completeness,  by  which  all  that  lives  and  grows  within  us  is  nourished  and  directed. 

Had  Hunter  lived  into  this  our  present  time,  had  he  known  what  we  know  of  the 
blood,  living  and  without  life,  had  he  glanced  at  our  new  world  of  cellular  origin  and 
formation,  had  he  experimented  with  Liebig,  Faraday,  and  Matteucci,  on  the  chemistry, 
the  electricity  and  nervous  currents  of  glandnlar  and  muscular  structure,  he  would  not 
have  demurred  to  a  vitalism  of  this  wider  range,  not  exclusive  and  transcendental  in  the 
living  organic  structure,  but  general  and  physical  in  its  co-relation  with  other  forces, 
and  operating  with  them  through  universal  space.  He  would  not  have  accepted  the  . 
few  laws  of  the  few  forces  which  at  present  we  assume  to  know,  as  implying,  or  likely 
to  imply,  in  any  the  most  remote  interval  of  time,  an  explanation  in  full  of  the  infinite 
mystery  of  living  action,  but  he  would  have  agreed  to  take  them  into  the  account.  As 
a  stand-point  he  would  have  consented  to  use  them,  still  labouring  for  their  expansion 
and  further  development  in  the  operations  of  life  ;  and  ever  yearning  after  new  forces, 
or  new  laws  of  the  old  forces,  which  being  vital  (not  exclusively  vital)  in  their  origin 
and  development,  vital  in  their  application,  would,  with  the  biologist,  be  vital  in 
their  designation.  In  his  battle  with  life.  Hunter,  were  he  now  with  us,  would  have 
called  for  more  help  than  what  his  latest  commentator  considers  sufficient.     Chemical 
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action,  and  other  known  physical  forces,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  living  organism, 
as  apprehended  by  the  promulgator  of  the  vital  principle.  We  are  assured  with  start- 
ling sincerity  by  Mr.  Grainger,  that  if  the  exact  chemical  constitution  of  any  organic 
substance,  however  complex,  were  known,  and  if  we  could  present  the  component 
elements  to  each  other  precisely  in  the  right  order  and  manner,  we  could  form  muscle, 
nervine,  or  b^ne.  We  doubt  it :  the  double  ''  if"  is  sadly  discouraging,  but  let  him  try 
on.  Having  "for  several  years  been  satisfied  in  the  matter,  and  having  explained  it  in 
his  lectures,"  he  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over  other  experimcntalials.  Yet  the 
stone  and  the  elixir  promise,  it  seems  to  us,  a  speedier  return  for  the  outlay  of  time 
and  material.  Mr.  Grainger  may  turn  out  something  from  the  jar  or  the  crucible,  a 
lump  of  something  that  the  Wagners  about  him  may  agree  to  call  bone  or  muscle,  but 
one  term  of  the  condition  will  always  be  wanting.  It  will  have  no  lite  in  it,  it  will 
never  have  had  any  life  in  it.  There  will  be  no  vital  principle  or  force,  latent  or  patent, 
in  any  the  least  of  its  atoms.  It  will  not  ever  be  vitalized.  It  will  remain  as  it  is, 
dead.  The  distance  between  chemistry  on  its  upward  way,  and  life  in  its  stationary 
completeness,  as  measured  by  human  apprehension,  is  as  great  as  ever — inconceivably 
great.     Chemistry  is  somewhat  easier  to  follow.     Life  is  harder  to  come  up  with. 

Chemistry  has  furnished  us  with  certain  analyses,  more  or  less  equivocal,  of  certain 
animal  compounds.  It. has  succeeded  by  synthesis  in  reproducing  some  half  dozen  or 
so  of  these  proximate  combinations  of  matter,  but  never  with  the  life  in  them — never  as 
organs,  in  structure  or  in  action.  But  wliat  comes  of  this  pottering  with  the  rawest  of 
the  raw  materials  of  life,  of  this  counting  of  atoms,  and  putting  together  of  elementary 
scatterings  ?  Towards  the  solution  of  the  great  p]oblem  it  helps  not,  it  avails  not.  In 
refusing  Hunter's  exclusive  transcendental  vital  principle,  wc  do  not  disparage  Hunter. 
Of  our  grateful  pride  in  the  labours  and  achievements  of  that  hero-student  of  life,  let 
Mr.  Grainger  speak  for  us  as  for  himself — 

'  Again,  if  we  turn  our  regards  to  that  otlier  illustrious  soul,  the  true  founder  of  scientific 
geology  and  of  philosophic  surgery,  if  we  consider  llunter,  if,  as  every  student  is  bound  by 
his  allegiance  to  do,  we  make  oft  and  again  the  pilgrimage  to  his  museum,  the  richest  in  the 
world,  as  presenting  the  very  archetype  of  every  class  of  organs  existing  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  mind  is  lost  in  amazement.  How  was  this  inexhaustible  storehouse  created  ?  By 
labour — by  the  most  painstaking  observation — by  an  industry  that  knew  no  pause." 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  here  in  thought  or  feeling  with  the  critical  inquiry  that 
follows.  There  is  no  higher  appreciation  of  Hunter's  intellect,  truthfulness,  and  industry, 
than  is  aflforded  by  the  earnest  concentration  of  mind  which  is  alike  necessary  for  those 
who  agree  or  who  differ  from  his  doctrine.  If  ever  thinker  set  the  world  on  thinking 
it  was  he.  May  his  work  on  the  blood,  as  Mr.  Grainger  enjoins,  ever  be  a  class-book 
for  the  biologist !  That  life,  in  its  animal  organism,  is  essentially  and  always  physicaf, 
is  now  a  received  truth.  Already,  after  half  a  century  of  controversy,  we  have  begun 
to  count  our  gains.  Let  it  be  remembered  in  our  future  researches  into  the  vital  forces, 
that  whatever  we  secure  of  the  positive,  we  shall  hold  in  succession,  through  Hunter,  of 
a  theory  of  negation.  With  llunter  on  the  same  approved  level  as  authors  of  the 
highest  class  in  the  matter  of  life,  Mr.  Grainger  has  associated  two  other  distinguished 
names.  We  venture  to  demur,  just  at  present,  to  the  issue  of  these  more  recent  letters 
patent  of  nobility.  There  has  not  been  time  as  yet  for  full  impartial  verification  of  the 
documents  on  which  the  claim  is  made  to  rest.  If  Hunter  left  the  blood  in  a  muddle, 
its  stream  every  day  flows  clearer.  The  nerves  are  still  in  confusion.  The  pathology 
'  of  every  hospital  is  continually  unsettling  the  duality  of  the  spinal  column,  sentient  and 
motive,  as  proclaimed  by  the  latest  successor  of  Hunter  in  the  school  of  his  brother. 
Acute,  eager,  ingenious,  long  in  advance  on  the  track  of  the  great  nerve  system, 
Charles  Bell  has  left  us  still  at  fault.  Like  so  many  "  nervous  physiologists,"  he  busies 
himself  too  exclusively  with  the  nerves  in  their  central  arrangements,  searching  there,  in 
the  double  hemisphere,  the  twin  columns,  the  grey  and  the  white  strata,  the  lamina;, 
and  decussations,  for  explanation  of  the  sentient  and  motive  functions,  rather  than  in  the 
diflferent  combinations  of  structure  of  which  the  nerves  are  organized  parts,  and  from 
•which  they  in  truth  arise.    To  the  anatomist,  the  demonstration  of  this  great  ubiquitous 
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double,  or  ratlicr  triple,  system,  is  ino?t  convenient  when  traced  from  its  symmetrical 
centres.  The  true  functional  physiological  distinction  of  one  nerve  from  another  is 
obtained  from  examining  them  in  their  peripheral  distribution,  and  classing  them  accord- 
ingly ;  there,  in  tlie  several  structures  of  single  or  double  life,  sleeping,  sleepless,  con- 
stant, periodical,  voluntary,  escaping  or  defying  the  will,  sentient,  incapable  of  pain,  just 
as  thev  are  severally  organized  in  special  structural  relation  with  the  blood.  Here,  as 
evervwhere  in  the  animal  organism,  the  one  great  clue,  Hunter's  clue,  is  the  blood — the 
blood,  universal,  continuous,  ever  changing,  ever  the  same.  Hunter's  blood,  with  its 
vital  principle,  implies  too  much  of  transcendental  nerve.  In  Charles  Bell's  nerve  there 
is  not  enough  of  blood. 

Of  the  remaining  work,  on  '  Constitutional  Irritation,'  introduced  in  triple  unity  of 
honour  to  Hunter's  Blood  and  Bell's  Nerves,  to  the  reverent  notice  of  the  student, 
we  have  little  right  to  speak.  Its  contents,  we  have  heard  and  believe,  go  far  to 
redeem  for  its  author  the  character  of  reflective  experience  and  practical  usefulness, 
which  is  somewhat  endangered  by  its  title,  of  'Constitutional  Irritation,'  a  phrase 
conventional  duritig  two  decades,  the  least  ennobling  of  our  professional  annals  ;  a 
name  and  atldress  sufficiently  attractive  to  verge  on  the  discreditable,  and  especially 
suggestive  of  May-Fair  physic. 

Travers  has  his  niche  of  fame  with  due  observance  from  his  friends.  Hunter  and 
Bell  receive  a  wider  homage,  each  in  his  shrine  apart. 

There  is  yet  another  branch  of  physic  involving  our  highest  professional  interests, 
with  duties  the  most  painful  and  difficult,  to  which  by  the  London  lecturers  no  allu- 
sion has  been  made.  What  is  our  position  with  respect  to  the  study,  care,  and  charge 
of  insanity  ?  By  this  question  is  implied  the  most  serious  responsibility  to  which,  as 
registered  practitioners,  we  are  daily  and  of  necessity  liable.  Wo  are  bound  under 
every  consideration  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  madness  in  its  physical  and 
moral  effects,  its  many  varieties,  its  behaviour,  real  or  assumed,  its  prevention,  its  miti- 
gation or  cure  by  all  approved  methods  of  watchfulness,  occupation,  restraint,  or  gene- 
ral treatment.  This  heavy  demand  on  the  resources,  energies,  and  moral  firmness  of 
every  medical  man  is  set  well  before  the  profession  by  I)r.  Skae  in  his  introductory 
lecture  for  the  session  1800-61,  delivered  at  Surgeons'  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  on  Octo- 
ber 1st. 

"  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  singular  anomaly  that  the  study  of  mental  di.^eases  lias  not 
hitherto  received  a  |>lace  in  the  curriculum  ot  medical  education  in  this  country,  and  that 
none  of  the  licensing  boards  have  ever  required  any  instruction  in  this  de|iartnu'iit  of  medi- 
cine on  the  part  of  their  licentiates.  The  cureor  alleviation  of  diseases  of  ihimiiid  appear  so 
obviously  to  transcend  in  importance  and  interest  the  treatment  of  any  bo(hly  disorder,  that 
we  may  well  wonder  why  the  study  of  this  subject  has  been  so  completely  ignored  by  our 
colleges  and  universities 

"  You  are  neitlier  instructed  how  to  recognise  its  incipient  symptoms,  so  as  to  interpose 
in  time  to  save  life,  nor  how  to  act  in  those  circumstances  of  danger  which  paralyse  tvery 
one  witli  terror,  and  fill  our  daily  papers  with  tlje  most  borribio  tragedies  However  desir- 
able it  may  be  to  avoid  overburdening  yon  with  too  many  classes,  I  catmot  hut  regard  the 
omission  ot  insanity  as  a  most  si-rious  one  in  the  curriculum  of  your  studies." 

On  this  wide  question  of  insanity  in  relation  to  practical  medicine,  we  dare  not 
enter.  To  its  pressing  and  never-ending  importance,  who  would  demur  ?  That,  as  a 
body,  we  are  as  competent  as  we  should  be  to  all  that  is  required  of  art  and  counsel 
in  charge  of  the  insane,  who  would  venture  to  assert?  Dr.  Skae,  to  put  us  right  in 
this  matter  of  insanity  with  the  world  and  ourselves,  urges  in  supply  of  our  admitted 
deficiences,  more  lectures ;  hints  at  another  professorial  chair.  The  cry  is  still  they 
come.  More  lectures  I  Should  there  be  any  !  What  is  lecturing  in  its  double  rela- 
tion of  talker  and  listener,  professing,  professed,  and  in  reality  ?  Here  we  are  again  in 
trouble  ;  questioning  ourselves  as  before — still  halting  for  reply. 

One  word  of  suggestion.  Let  it  be  received  with  indulgenc.;.  It  is  not  carelessly 
uttered.  In  the  yards  and  galleries  of  the  asylum  is  the  system  of  protection  that  rests 
absolutely  and  exclusively  on  the  vigilance  and  other  good  qualities  of  the  attendants, 
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BO  approved  by  reason  and  experience  as  to  admit  of  no  revision  ?  Is  the  dangerous 
lunatic  in  no  case  to  be  secured  by  dress  and  other  appliances  against  himself?  Is  he 
in  all  cases  to  be  condemned  to  the  jeopardy  of  non-restraint?  There  is  a  low,  gather- 
ing, half-breathed  sound  of  doubt  and  apprehension  (has  not  Dr.  Skae,  have  not  his 
compeers,  ali'eady  heard  it?),  an  anxious,  fast,  and  often  repeated  wish,  wide  as  the  pro- 
fession, general  as  tlie  public  at  large,  that  the  absolutism  of  non-restraint  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  lunacy  should  submit,  if  not  to  immediate  revision,  to  full  and  present  dispas- 
sionate inquiry.  Let  us  hope  that  the  benevolent  founders  of  our  latter  code  of 
government,  bv  kindly  words  and  ways,  will  not  insist  on  construing  its  text  so  strictly 
as  they  have  done  for  these  few  years  past ;  that,  secure  in  their  triumph  over  the 
brutality  of  ignorance,  conquerors  of  the  chain  and  whip,  they  will  now,  in  further 
mercy,  consider  whether  the  suicidal  and  homicidal  maniac  should  not  sometimes  be 
protected  by  improved  mechanical  contrivance  from  the  mischief  of  his  own  fury. 
Which  of  us,  if  under  the  dark  shadow  of  insanity,  would  not  implore,  while  yet  in  his 
senses,  that  he  might  be  thus  prevented  from  injuring  those  far  dearer  to  him  than  him- 
self? Save  me  from  this,  at  all  risk  and  by  any  means!  Save  ine,  would  be  the  last 
prayer  of  expiring  reason  ;  do  not  suffer  me  to  stab  my  parent,  to  mutilate  my  child,  if 
physically  you  can  prevent  it,  from  any  conventional  horror  of  a  thumb  muff  or  a 
jacket  with  long  sleeves. 

Enough  to  the  full  of  us,  and  from  the  chair.  If  we  talk  on  the  subject  of  introduc- 
tory lectures  again,  it  will  be  from  the  benches.  It  is  on  that  side  of  the  table  that  the 
lesson  is  learned;  and  we  would  willingly  know  from  those  who  sit  there  what  is  said 
and  thought  of  their  share  in  the  bargain.  It  is  not  enough,  for  the  future,  that  the 
pupil  should  be  lectured.  Have  we  assurance  from  hiniseltj  as  from  his  teacher,  that  he 
is  well  and  sufBciently  taught? 

Our  mission  from  the  first  has  been  introductive.  Its  afterthought,  as  we  hope,  may 
be  suggestive.  There  has  been  of  late  years  such  a  parade  of  indifference  in  the  matter 
of  introductory  lectures,  such  an  affectation  of  distaste  for  all  that  under  this  designa- 
tion'is  implied,  that  we  have  considered  it  urgent  again  to  invite  attention  to  an  nsage 
■which  has  very  often  worked  for  good,  and  is  never  without  a  promise  of  what  is  better. 
Once  in  the  year,  at  least,  let  us  be  roused  in  all  our  sections,  to  a  sense  of  our  high 
calling  as  students  of  life,  in  its  highest  aim  and  widest  range.  That  a  mere  idler,  spe- 
culative or  practical,  should  claim  to  be  heard  on  this  occasion,  he  only  among  the 
silent,  is  an  impertinence — a  dishonest  impertinence,  if,  with  an  inward  sham  belief  that 
the  whole  aft'air  is  "a  farce"  and  "a  bore,"  he  supersedes  an  efficient  volunteer  in  the 
opportunities  and  distinction  of  the  undertaking.  There  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  having 
"nothing  to  say."  It  is  the  only  occasion  in  a  course  of  medical  lectures  on  which 
there  is  no  formal  limit  to  what  may  be  said.  Assuredly,  the  lecturer  should  know  up 
to  the  latest  hour  what  those  around  him  are  about,  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which 
he  is  detached,  and  how  to  fall  back  without  loss  of  honour  on  the  main  body  to  which 
he  belongs.  On  the  1st  of  October  the  Profession  stands  to  its  arms,  and  the  man  in 
commission  who  talks  on  that  day  to  his  comrades  of  their  common  duty,  should  have 
been  well  up  in  front  on  the  day  before. 


Kbvikw  XVI. 

A  Description  of  the  Human  Body,  its  Structure  and  Functions.  Illustrated  by  Nine 
Physiological  Diagrams  :  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  Schools  and  Young 
Men  destined  for  the  Medical  Profession  and  for  Popular  Instruction  Generally.  By 
John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington.     2  vols.     London. 

The  first  of  these  volumes,  which  are  dedicated  to  Professor  Sharpey,  is  devoted  to 
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"text,"  the  second  consists  entirely  of  nine  physiological  plates,  containing  193  tinted 
figures.  These  plates  are  fac-simiie  reductions  of  a  set  of  large  physiological  diagrams, 
the  publication  of  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Government  Department 
of  Science  and  Art,  and  which  have  been  mainly  derived  from  well-known  anatomical 
sources.  As  it  appears  from  the  preface,  it  was  originally  intended  merely  to  issue  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  figures  in  the  diagrams,  but  this  plan  gave  way  to  the  more 
extended  and  complete  one  which  culminated  in  the  production  of  the  text  forming  the 
first  volume,  and  containing  no  less  than  260  quarto  pages.  We  are  glad  to  see  these 
systematic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  place  within  the  easy  reach  of  the 
non-medical  public  the  plain  and  elementary  facts  of  anatomy  and  physiology;  and  Mr. 
Marshall  has  well  seconded  their  intentions,  his  descriptions  of  the  various  portions  of 
the  body  being  "  topographical  rather  than  systematic,"  and  being  clear  and  for  the 
most  part  free  from  pedantic  technicalities.  The  language  is,  however,  here  and  there 
not  so  simple  as  miglit  be  desired. 

The  teacher  is  recommended  (and  this  is  a  good  suggestion),  wo  find,  "  to  obtain 
from  dead  animals,  whenever  possible,  the  corresponding  organs  or  textures,  as  an  addi- 
tional means  of  illustrating  the  descriptions  and  conveying  information  to  his  class,"  and 
the  author  proceeds  to  point  out  in  which  domestic  animals  the  various  organs  an(>parts 
may  be  studied  with  greatest  convenience.  In  the  text  we  find  nine  cliapters — one 
allotted  to  each  of  the  diagrams — that  relating  to  the  organs  of  sense,  which  are  so  very 
well  adapted  for  description,  being  apparently  much  the  fullest  and  most  complete.  We 
find  also  at  the  head  of  the  description  of  each  of  the  sections  a  suitable  introductory 
general  notice  of  the  special  subject. 

Plate  9,  with  its  description,  is  devoted  to  the  '  Microscopic  Structure  of  the  Tex- 
tures,' headed  by  a  short  dissertation  upon  cell-growth.  We  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  in  connexion  with  this  chapter  some  information  as  to  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
and  some  guidance  as  to  the  readiest  way  of  procuring  and  exhibiting  the  numerous 
microscopical  objects. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  these  volumes  have  been  favourably  received  by  those 
engaged  in  education,  both  in  the  higher  and  the  lower  schools  of  the  country. 


PART   SECOND. 
Bibliograpljical  Kccorb. 


Art.  I. —  Clinical  Researches  on  Disease  in  India.      By  Charles  Moreiiead,  M.D. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1860.     pp.  774. 

Four  years  only  have  elapsed*  since  we  were  called  upon  to  review  the  first  edition  of 
Dr.  Morehoad's  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of  India,  and  now  the  second  edition  is 
before  us.  On  the  former  occasion  we  spoke  in  words  of  almost  unqualified  approval  of 
its  contents,  and  our  verdict  was  confirmed  by  the  profession  at  large.  But  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  author,  relying  less  on  the  laudatory  opinions  of  others  than  on  his 
own  singleness  of  purpose  and  clearness  of  judgment,  has  revised  his  labours  in  a  far 
more  critical  and  searching  spirit  than  guided  the  pens  of  any  of  his  professed  critics. 
The  natural  result  has  followed,  and  the  present  edition  is  unquestionably  in  every 
respect  a  great  improvement  on  its  predecessor. 

The  chief  improvements  which  have  been  effected,  though  comprehensive  in  their 

*  See  the  number  of  this  '  Review,'  for  January,  185T. 
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character,  may  be  very  briefly  summed  up.  In  the  first  place,  the  text  has  been  revised 
throughout  with  scrupulous  care.  In  the  second,  several  defects  of  arrangement  have 
been  remedied.  Thirdly,  the  author  has  omitted,  and  wc  think  with  advantairc,  many  of 
the  cases  which  were  related  in  his  earlier  edition,  and  has  replaced  them  by  others  of 
greater  value.  Fourthly,  he  has  suppressed  his  account  of  certain  diseases,  such  as 
plague  and  yellow  fever,  which  seem  never  to  occur  in  India,  and  the  introduction  of 
which  into  his  work  was  obviouslv,  therefore,  an  oversight  and  a  defect ;  and  he  has 
added  a  valuable  chapter  on  sun-stroke — a  subject  which,  oddly  enough,  was  scarcely 
alluded  to  in  the  former  edition — and  one  on  the  hill  sanitaria  of  the  Deccan,  which 
Indian  medical  officers  will  doubtless  fully  appreciate.  Fifth  I}',  the  four  years  which 
have  just  expired  have  contributed  of  their  wealth  to  our  author's  already  extensive 
experience  and  knowledge  of  his  profession ;  and,  with  the  honesty  of  a  true  observer 
of  nature,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  recognise  and  correct  former  errors  of  observation ; 
thus,  he  now  admits  the  value  of  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  a  remedy 
which,  from  insufficient  acquaintance  with  its  powers,  he  formerly  underrated  ;  and  he 
recognises,  what  he  previously  denied,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever  among 
the  diseases  of  India.  Lastly,  by  judicious  compression,  and  by  the  adoption  of  a 
smallfsr  type,  the  work  has  been  reduced  to  a  single  volume,  and  to  as  nearly  as  possible 
one  half  of  its  original  bulk. 

It  is  out  of  our  power  in  the  limited  space  allotted  to  a  mere  bibliographical  record,  to 
do  anything  like  justice  to  the  book  before  us.  If  wc  are  unable  to  find  room  to  dwell 
upon  its  excellences,  it  seems  scarcely  fair  that  wc  should  allow  ourselves  to  point  out 
its  defects;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations  in  the  latter  sense  on 
a  portion  of  the  work  which  has  specially  interested  us.  We  refer  to  the  chapters 
dedicated  to  the  descriptions  of  febrile  disorders. 

We,  like  all  practitioners  of  medicine  whose  opportunities  of  study  have  been  confined 
to  the  diseases  of  a  temperate  climate,  have  been  struck,  as  well  by  the  large  space 
which  the  subject  of  fevers  occupies  in  the  literature  of  India,  as  by  the  high  ratio 
which  these  affections  hold  to  the  other  diseases  of  that  country.  But  we  have  been 
struck,  too,  by  the  general  looseness  and  obscurity  which  mark  the  descriptions  which 
are  given  of  them  by  Indian  authors;  and  we  regret  to  observe  that  to  a  certain  degree 
the  same  faults  pervade  the  delineations  which  I)r.  Morehcad  himself  has  furnished  us 
with.  We  acknowledge  his  generally  graphic  descriptive  power,  his  soundness  of  views 
in  reference  to  treatment,  and  the  evident  truthfulness  which  has  guided  his  labours  ; 
but  these  very  qualities  give  strength  and  form  to  what  might  otherwise  have  been  only 
a  vague  surmise,  and  convince  us  that  the  real  source  of  the  defects  referred  to  is  the 
want  of  precise  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated  on,  and  that  there  is  at  the  present 
time  at  least  as  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  febrile  diseases  in  India, 
as  there  was  not  many  years  back  in  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  kindred  afi'ections  here. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning  :  The  remittent  fever  of  tropical  climates  is  regarded  as  a 
malarious  disease,  or  as  ague  in  an  unusually  severe  form  ;  ardent  continued  fever,  as  it 
is  called,  is  described  as  a  specific  affection  produced,  in  the  persons  of  newly  arrived 
Europeans,  by  elevated  temperature,  excessive  exercise,  intemperance,  and  other  causes. 
Now,  we  fully  concede  the  specific  nature  of  true  malarious  remittent  fever,  and  we  will 
allow  that  there  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  form  of  fever  to  which  the  term  ardent  con- 
tinued may  be  properly  applied  ;  but  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
descriptions  of  these  two  affections  in  the  work  before  us,  will  see  how  very  slight  and 
artificial  are  the  characters  on  which  we  are  taught  to  found  a  differential  diagnosis.  It 
may  bo  urged  that  a  mere  resemblance  of  symptoms,  and  consequent  difficultv  of  dia- 
gnosis, imply  the  identity  of  two  diseases ;  that  typhus  fever  and  typhoid,  for  example, 
which  are  now  acknowledged  as  distinct  affections,  present  so  many  points  of  similarity 
that  they  are  still  constantly  confounilcd  clinically  with  one  another.  This  we  admit. 
But  surely,  if  no  sufficient  clinical  distinction  can  be  pointed  out,  and  if  further  (contrary 
to  what  one  finds  in  the  case  of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever)  no  trustworthy  pathological 
or  ajtiological  differences  can  be  established,  it  follows  either  that  the  afi'ections  which 
we  profess  to  distinguish  are  varieties  merely  of  a  single  .species,  or  that  they  represent 
an  artificial  division  of  an  entangled  web  of  individual  but  incompletely  recognised 
diseases. 
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The  latter  alternative  affords,  we  believe,  the  corrprt  pvnlanai;^„  „f  .1       i 
which  we  complain.     It  is  only  in  the  inte'n  al  of     me  wh  c^  ^rdans  d"  f'^'^X^' 
issue  of  the  first  and  that  of  ihe  second  edition  of  his  wo  k    hat  ]>  L^  r'."  t^ 
recognised,  partly  as  the  result  of  enlarged  experience  arTrnLr   von    i.*^  ^""^ 
recent  writers,  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  irVn  ha      vJZt^  authority  of 

this  disease  prevailed  there  prior't^o  the  y  c^  •       56     a'd  S  at  D     Mor<?"Y  T,"  '''^' 
recoguKse  it  as  a  d.slinct  affJction,  incorporated  his  Ixp  ri«  ce  of  it  hi  h  ,  f' '   "  '"^  \ 
some  other  disease  ;  and  that  the  presence  of  this  unrLo  .,     ed  e'e™  V  "™^  '    -      '" 
suffacent  to  vitiate  the  whole  results  of  his  labours  in  ?eferele  to  felmin  ,  "'"J 

Ihe  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  constantly  exhibit  more  or  less  o,  a  remit  tt  cH  ?  " 
as  IS  shown  by  the  synonyms  still  en.ployed  by  many  practitioners  Tn>  ?''="^««t<^'-' 
see  that  the  general  account  of  remittent  fever  thrnishX  DM  behead  tZX"^^ 
wide  to  embrace  the  majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  whiclf  mav  W  .  ^''^fiently 
.ot.ee  But  ft  is  neediest  to'push  the  argnf.Lt  fn rt  et  fo"^L'oT„  tnUhfuT?"  Y 
furnish  a  once  the  justification  of  our  criticism  and  the  p  oof  o  m^pos  i  ,n  w"'*^' 
convinced  that  no  we  -  nformed  British  nractltmnpv  ^^,,1  1  position.     Wo  are 

illustrate  remittent  fever  witint  e  te  ta^^^^^^^  to 

them,  and  without  claiming  two  at  least  (casfs  2  a^ifl?  Treal  y  t£l  a,1""'  °' 
takeable  examples  of  typhoid  fever.  We  cannot  forbea/  Sdin.  tlm  D  M  "r'!; 
has,  in  our  opinion,  still  further  vitiated  his  account  of  remitLn  g;e  t  ^1  ^oi  r^^^^^ 
It,  as  It  were,  other  cases  of  disease  as  distinct  from  it  as  tvnhnJW  f  ^  «.f  orbing  into 
Cases  29  and  31  are  in  every  respect  as  we  11   mlr  ll  ^f     ^        "  '''''"^'     "^''"s, 

we  have  ever  met  with,  and  Ta^r  uit^  a^^  ir  o^  dirc^Tr'^hl  ^claL^^h '■"^"''  T 
supposed  to  have  to  the  designation  which  is  here  assigned  totlem  T?  •"  ''"''  ^' 
disposal  forbids  us  to  pursue  the  subiect  further  hnttft  ,'     ii'"  ^P''^'^'^  '"»'  O'"" 

Dr.  Morchead  to  re-exLine  th:  maar:l:r;t' Wi ich^h  re^lTe  s  ^'S^^^^^  "f  ^^ 
framed,  and  to  reconsider  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  Sod  ,}./  K  ^''°  [''^" 
had  in  view  will  be  fully  gained.     We  should  be  snr .,  ti  *     '      f  "''•''''"'^  ^""^  ^'^^e 

in  a  spirit  of  adverse  ckicism     and  w     b  ^o  re'teie  ^^^ 
standing  occasional  defects,  Drl  MorehLS's^  l^rk    s  ^ViLS^^^^^ 


Art.  II 


2.  DuRahin  consider^  comme  Medicament,  ou  de  la  Medication  var  /«/?•• 
The  Grape  regarded  as  a  Remedial  Agent,  d:c.     By  Dr.  J.  Cn.  IIerpin,  of  Met. 

'^':^:rt^::^^i:j^^;^Z:^{  ."-  ';  "-.-  curl,-  the  »  brandy 
specimens  of  fancy  work  ofX  ^iJ^'S:^J:^Ji:r^^^-^  ^"  '"'^"^ 
some  people  a  new  sensation  in  medicine  is  as  nrc's  rrv  a  .  !  if  ""'I'nery.  To 
and  sooner  than  not  be  gratified  in  their  cL're;  tTey  ^-iiTa^ce;!  iTe  I't  ""^  ''"'"^^J 
theory  as  eagerly  as  they  will  don  the  uiost  ext  ava^nt  cj'tume      T  '^"''^^g^'-fted 

uch  things  appear  more  necessary  arc  those  who  have  both  W  V  ''  *°  ^^™ 

disposal,  and  to  whom  it  is  equally  the  same  wI.PtL    H  *'"  e  and  means  at  their 

kind  at  llarrowgate  or  Clifto^S  fly  ovc".-  tl  the       t^'  "iT^  "•^"-  ""-'^Ities  of  either 
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have  just  alluded.  Overstrained  by  full  living,  exhausted  by  dissipation,  tired  out  by 
enmii,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  constitutions  thus  "  used  up"  should  feel 
some  advantage — often  very  great — in  flying  from  the  salons  of  London,  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  beautiful  retreats  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  Switzerland,  and 
the  Tyrol.  At  these  delightful  asylums,  these  refuges  for  the  destitute  fashionable,  it 
will  matter  little,  perhaps,  whether  their  visitors  drink  water,  whey,  or  grape-juice,  or 
attach  themselves  to  Spa  No.  1  or  2.  The  element  of  their  recovery  lies  in  the  general 
regimen  and  hygiene  which  they  are  obliged  to  adopt  if  they  set  to  work  to  even  par- 
tially carry  out  the  particular  method  of  cure ;  and  whichever  method  they  do  adopt, 
they  will  find  that  the  diet  is  a  prescribed  and  a  very  simple  one,  the  exercise  ordered  is 
regulated  and  sufficient,  the  hours  of  rest  and  of  rising  pointed  out,  new  companions, 
enlivening  conversation,  and  novel  amusements  are  provided  them,  and  all  these  beneath 
an  exhilarating  or  balmy  sky,  and  the  influences  of  a  magnificent  or  variod  scenery. 

We  are  far  from  maintaining,  however,  that  the  carrying  out  of  these  "  cures"  to  a 
full  intensity  and  prolonged  extent  has  not  in  itself,  independent  of  the  collateral 
hygiene,  any  particular  effect  upon  the  constitution.  Far  from  it.  For  a  person  to 
continue  to  eat  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  of  grapes  daily  for  as  many  weeks,  or  to 
drink  as  many  pints  of  whey  or  twice  as  many  pints  of  water,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
happen  that  some  important  changes  shall  ensue  in  his  functions,  as  brought  about  by 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  blood  gradually  effected  by  pursuing  such  practices. 
What  we  particularly  insist  upon  is,  that  the  greater  number  of  our  periodically 
peripatetic  fashionable  health-seekers  (who  follow  the  "  cure"  in  a  broken  way  and 
to  a  limited  extent),  derive  any  benefit  accruing  to  them  from  their  newly-adopted 
and  rational  general  regimen,  rather  than  from  a  pound  or  two  of  grapes  and  a  few 
tumblers  of  whey  or  mineral  water.  The  "cure"  at  present  before  us — the  "grape 
cure,"  "  traubenkur"  ''■cura  delV  uva,"  or  ''cure  de  raisins^''  if  fully  carried  out,  will,  in 
many  cases,  we  believe,  produce  not  only  very  evident,  but  very  beneficial  eff'ccts  upon 
the  body.  But  in  this  there  is  nothing  very  surprising  nor  special  to  the  particular 
method  of  "cure."  The  modus  operandi  of  the  "cure  de  raisins'''  is  explainable  to  our 
minds  by  the  important  influence  which  the  ingestion  of  fresh  vegetable  juices  generally 
is  known  to  exert  upon  the  system,  and  the  deleterious  results  observed  to  follow  from 
their  want.  We  conceive,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  work  of  difficulty  to  get  up  a 
"water-cress  cure"  in  Great  Britain,  equally  as  good  as  the  "grape  cure,"  if  we  could 
only  transplant  the  scenery  and  climate  of  Vevey  and  Durkheim  to  the  British  Isles. 
The  same  principles  which  make  the  "grape  cure"  often  beneficial  in  abdominal 
plethora,  habitual  constipation,  hypochondriasis,  chronic  skin  complaints,  &c.,  cause  the 
crucifcrcB  and  aurantiacece  to  be  so  useful  in  "  scorbutus,"  the  fresh  twigs  f)f  "  bitter 
sweet,"  "  l>room,"  "  goose  grass,"  and  "  cleavers,"  in  aflFections  of  the  cutaneous  surface, 
and  fresh  pot-herbs  and  culinary  vegetables  at  dinner  agreeable  dietetic  regulators  of  a 
sluggish  alimentary  canal.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  some  more  very  definite  eflfects 
must  follow  if  a  resolute  vegetarian  would  continue  to  cat  a  pound  or  two  of  "scurvy 
grass"  or  broom  tops  daily  for  a  month.  Tliat  the  eating  of  nice  ripe  grapes  forms  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  modes  of  introducing  fresh  vegetable  juice  into  the  body  must  be 
granted.  This  particular  juice,  moreover,  forms  in  its  composition  a  kind  of  vegetable 
milk  in  the  variety  and  utility  of  its  elements.  Glucose,  mucilage,  vegetable  albumen 
and  fatty  matter,  tannin,  free  acids,  and  acids  joined  to  bases  of  potash,  lime,  soda,  and 
magnesia,  together  with  silica,  alumina,  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  &c.,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  grape.  Those  who  determine  upon  rigidly  carrying  on  the  "cure,"  eat 
not  less  than  three,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  pounds  of  the  fruit  daily  for  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  We  have  heard  of  even  sixteen  pounds  being  consumed  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  not  surprising  that  diarrhoea,  diuresis,  stomatitis,  >fec.,  may 
result,  attended  by  such  depurative  and  eliminative  effects  as  may  permit  of  the  patient 
getting  rid  of  his  abdominal  congestions,  and  of  witnessing  his  skin  once  again  exhibit 
a  healthy  and  transparent  appearance.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  astonished  that 
some  who  vigorously  began  the  "  traubenkur"  were  soon  forced  to  suspend  it.  But 
when  wo  are  told  that  grapes  are  "  adoucissantes,  bechiques,  pectorales  et  alterantesi 
excitants,  echauffants,  toniques,  stomachiques,  astringents,  corroborantes,  diuretiquesi 
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laxatifs,  et  memc  purgatifs"- (Horpin,  p.  15);  and  highly  useful  in  abdominal  plethora, 
with  all  its  train  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  jaundice,  biliary  calculi,  and  hemorrhoids,  in 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  various  mucous  surfaces,  in  the  dyscrasias,  in  gout,  gravel,  diseases 
of  the  skin,  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  ha;raorrliages,  amenorrha-a,  hysteria,  hypochondriasis, 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  v*sels,  dropsy,  albuminuria,  diabetes,  venereal  diseases, 
mercurialism,  and  iodism  (Curchod,  p.  54) ;  we  can  only  raise  our  hands  with  becoming 
Oriental  gravity,  and  exclaim  Inshallah  ! 

Thfit  a  moderately  strong  and  continued  dose  of  fresh  vegetable  juices  will  benefit 
certain  people  there  can  bo  but  small  doubt;  that  in  following  out  the  " grape  cure" 
tlicy  will  adopt  one  of  the  best  and  most  agreeable  methods  of  taking  their  medicine, 
must  be  likewise  granted  ;  and  we  are  equally  willing  to  admit  that  Dr.  Curchod's  essay 
will  bo  found  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  "grape  cure,"  as  practised  at  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  places  to  which  the  valetudinarian  can  proceed. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Description  of  a  Deformed.,  Fragmentary  Human  Skull,  found  in  an 
Ancient  Quarry-Cave  at  Jerusalem  ;  with  an  attempt  to  deteimine,  by  its  Configura- 
tion alone,  the.  Ethnical  Type  to  which  it  belongs;  By  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.D., 
Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Pennsylvania  College,  &c.,  &c.  (Reprint 
from  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.') — 
Philadelphia,  1859.     8vo,  pp.  20. 

2.  Observations  upon  the  Form  of  the  Occiput  in  the  various  Raxes  of  Man.  By  J. 
AiTKBN  Meigs,  M.D.,  &c. 

"  '  Skulls,  raadam,'  said  the  sexton :  '  some  of  tliem  mnst  liave  belonged  to  strange 
fellows.     Only  see  that  onel     Spirit  of  Eld,  what  a  skull!' " — Lavengro. 

The  skull  referred  to  in  the  above  title  belonged  to  a  skeleton  of  almost  giant  propor- 
tions, found  in  a  deep  and  precipitous  pit,  about  100  feet  from  the  entrance  of  a  very 
remarkable  cave  which  exists  near  the  Damascus  gate  of  Jerusalem.  This  interesting 
cavern  is  estimated  to  be  750  foot  in  length,  and  upwards  of  3000  in  circumference, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  as  a  quarry  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  Many 
circumstances  favour  the  opinion  that  this  quarry  supplied  the  stones  of  which  the  first 
temple  was  constructed  ;  for  example,  the  heaps  of  chippings  lying  about,  showing  that 
the  stone  was  dressed  on  the  spot,  according  with  the  accounts  of  the  building  of  the 
Temple  ;  the  absence  of  any  other  quarries  of  great  size  near  the  city  ;  and  the  fact 
that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  this  quarry,  in  its  whole  extent,  was  witliout  the  limits 
of  the  citi/. 

The  skull  found  in  this  interesting  locality  is  of  the  brachyceplialic  type,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  perpendicular  flatness  of  its  occiput.  The  author  finds  it  impossible 
to  say  whether  it  is  a. very  old,  or  quite  a  modern  skull.  Still,  gi'oat  interest  attaches 
to  it,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  differ- 
ential value  of  certain  crauiographic  characters — those  pertaining  to  the  crown,  the 
occiput,  and  the  temporal  region.  Though  almost  unique — for  an  exact  counterpart 
does  not  exist  in  the  whole  Mortonian  collection — the  author,  after  much  research,  met, 
in  the  'Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira,  &c.,'  by  Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  with  the 
description  of  a  skull  brought  by  that  writer  from  a  tomb  within  the  ground  denomi- 
nated Aceldama,  or  Field  of  Blood,  which  consists  with  the  cliaracters  of  the  frag- 
mentary cranium  from  Jerusalem.  Enumerating  the  various  races  of  men  that  have  at 
different  times  occupied  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinit}',  the  author  arrives,  by  the  process  of 
exclusion,  at  the  iiifcrence  that  the  fragmentary  skull  in  question  is  neither  Jewish, 
Arabian,  Egyptian  (ancient  or  modern),  Turkish,  Roman,  nor  Persian.  From  state- 
ments quoted  by  the  author,  it  would  appear 

"  That  the  Parthians,  Phrygians,  and  perhaps  also  the  Oappadocians  and  Cretans,  belong  in 
common  with  tlie  Sclavonians,  Finns,  Turks,  Kalmucks,  &c.,  to  the  same  short-headed  group 
to  which  must  be  assigned  our  Jerusalem  skull." 
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But  the  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  place  of  the  latter  is  still  further  complicated 
by  the  question  of  deformation.  The  author  is  of  opinion  "that  the  liead  lias  been 
artificially  deformed  by  pressure,  strongly,  evenly,  and  continuously  applied  to  the  occi- 
pital region  during  growth."  Glancing  at  the  parts  of  the  world  where  the  custom  of 
distorting  the  head  is  now  known  to  have  prevailed,  nud  bearing  in  mind  the  brachy- 
cephalic  character  of  the  Jerusalem  skull, 

"  We  limit  ourselves,  in  our  attempts  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  latter,  to  a  choice 
between  the  Mongols,  Germans,  Peruvians,  Solavoniaus,  and  a  certain  bracliycepliulic  race, 
cranial  specimens  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris,  by  the  late  Dr.  Harlan, 
and  placed  in  the  Academy's  collection  by  his  son." 

From  some  further  considerations,  the  author  refers  the  Jerusalem  fragment  to  the 
Burat  cranial  type,  and  "provisionally  to  the  people  and  the  region  about  Lake  Baikal." 

"  From  the  foregoing  remarks,"  observes  Dr.  Meigs,  "  it  will  be  seen  that  neither  occipital 
nor  calvarial  characters,  per  »<s,  are  as  valuable  as  is  generally  thought  by  craniographers  in 
determining  the  race  to  which  any  particular  skull  belongs.  In  like  manner  basal,  facial,  or 
lateral  characters,  taken  singly,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  t3'pe  of  a  skull.  This 
type  is  found  neither  in  the  base  nor  in  the  dome,  neither  in  the  occiput  nor  the  sinciput  alone. 
To  a  great  extent  it  resides  in  the  sutures,  and  is  determined  partly  by  the  number  and  loca- 
tion of  the  ossifio  centres,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  development  proceeds  from  such  foci, 
and  partly  by  the  extent  and  direction  of  this  development.  During  the  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  man  first  appeared  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  tlje  ethnical  peculiarities  which 
appear  to  have  originally  characterized  the  laws  of  cranial  development  in  the  diifKrent  races 
of  men  have  become  so  masked  or  modified  by  hybrid  interminglings  of  varied  degree  and 
kind,  that  the  great  principle  of  the  correlation  of  forms  is  scarcely  available  in  inferring 
from  one  or  more  fragments  of  a  skull  the  typical  form  of  that  skull." 

The  author  proceeds  to  show  that  in  this  respect  the  palajontologist  and  comparative 
anatomist  are  so  differently  circumstanced  from  the  craniographer,  that  Cuvier,  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  great  law  of  correlation,  was  able  to  announce,  from  the  examination  of 
a  single  tooth,  the  character  of  the  entire  skeleton  of  an  extinct  reptile,  while  the  frag- 
ment of  a  fossil  femur  found  in  New  Zealand,  was  referred  by  Professor  Owen  to  an 
extinct  genus  of  tridactyle  struthious  birds,  and  the  correctness  of  this  reference  was 
afterwards  attested  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  remains  of  several  species  of  this  genus. 
The  law  alluded  to  is,  however,  more  applicable  to  the  diagnosis  of  genera  than  of 
species,  of  species  than  of  varieties  ;  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  custom  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  of  artificially  deforming  the  skull,  arise  the  principal  obstacles  to  its 
practical  application  to  human  crania. 

The  foregoing  may  suffice  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  leading  points  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Meigs's  very  interesting  pamphlet.  Those  who  are  more  especially 
interested  in  the  subjects  on  which  it  touches  may  find  much  valuable  information  in 
the  details  of  his  highly  philosophical  method  of  argument. 

The  second  production  of  Dr.  Meigs  at  the  head  of  this  article  was,  like  the  first  one, 
embodied  in  the  'Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,'  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  leading  inquiry  started  in  that  communication. 
It  is  founded  upon  observations  on  the  collection  of  human  crania  in  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Natural  Sciences,  which  now  contains  no  less  than  1125  specimens  from 
many  different  races  of  men  ;  and  these  skulls  are  most  elaborately  compared  by  our 
author,  with  special  reference  to  their  occipital  peculiarities  ;  all  comparison  in  respect 
of  the  conformation  and  anatomical  points  of  other  regions,  such  as  the  coronal,  basal, 
facial,  (fee,  being  postponed  for  the  present.  It  is  of  course  impossible  here  to  accom- 
pany Dr.  Meigs  in  his  dissertation  concerning  the  minute  characteristics  of  the  occiput 
presented  so  variously  by  the  skulls  of  very  numerous  diverse  races  and  tribes.  We  can 
only  refer  to  it  in  a  general  manner  as  evincing  immense  labour  in  the  philosophical 
examination  of  this  large  collection  of  .skulls,  and  also  as  a  proof  of  careful  research  into 
the  works  of  a  multitude  of  authors,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  on  ethnology  and 
craniology. 
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As  part  of  this  conclusion,  the  following  statements  may  be  arldnced  : 
That  the  modification  of  the  human  occiput — which  varies  in  form,  not  only  in  the 
diffiirout  races  and  tribes,  but  among  individuals  of  the  same  race  or  tribe — may  be 
arranged  under  five  different  groups,  which  are,  however,  reducible  to  three.  These 
are  : — 1.  The  protuberant  form,  with  the  parietal  half  somewhat  flattened  so  as  to  present 
an  inclined  or  shelving  appearance.  2.  The  vertically  flattened.  3.  The  interiorly 
flattened,  in  which  the  basal  portion  of  the  occiput  slants  upwards  and  backwards. 
4.  The  round.  5.  The  globular.  Of  these,  the  two  last  merge  more  or  less  into  one 
another;  and  the  third  may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  second. 

As  no  form  can  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to  any  race  or  tribe,  a  marked  tendency 
in  them  existing  to  graduate  insensibly  into  each  other,  so  none  can  be  considered  as 
strictly  typical. 


Art.  IV. — Z>e  la  Fievre  Piierperale  devant  PAcademie  de  Medecine.     Par  le  Docteur 
Maktinenq. — Paris,  1860. 

On  Puerperal  Fever :  a  communication  read  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Martinenq  is  an  interesting  and  useful  contribution  to  the  bulky 
literature  of  puerperal  fever.  It  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  protracted  contest  in  which  were 
engaged  nearly  all  the  more  illustrious  men  of  Paris,  before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
1858.  The  author  begins  by  giving  in  abstract  the  views  of  each  of  the  speakers,  and  upon 
this  basis  builds  his  own  deductions.  His  motto  comprises  his  view  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease :  "  Sans  uterus  point  de  fievre  puerperaleT  He  concludes  that  all  the  general  and 
local  symptoms  take  their  rise  from  the  morbid  modification  of  the  uterus  ;  that  the  treat- 
ment must  be  directed  to  this  modification ;  that,  like  all  the  great  organic  alterations,  such 
as  typhus,  dysentery,  variola,  &c.,  puerperal  fever  may  become  infectious,  and  perhaps 
contagious. 

The  remedy  advocated  by  M.  Martinenq  is  the  ergot  of  rye.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
it  acts  by  its  property  of  inducing  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  consequently  by  expel- 
ling all  noxious  matter.     It  is  both  prophvlactic  and  curative. 

The  great  lesson — one  which  we  cannot  repeat  too  often  to  our  continental  brethren 
— is  to  .seek  the  extinction  of  puerperal  fever  by  abolishing  the  practice  of  delivering 
women  in  hospitals. 


Art.  V. — Die  Operative  Geburtahilfe  an  der  k.  k.  Enthindungs-anstalt  zu  Graz.     Von 
Matthael-s  Fuerntratt. —  Wien,  1860. 

Operative  Obstetrics  at  the  Lying-in  Institution  at  Graz. 

This  work  contains  a  valuable  statistical  and  clinical  history  of  6770  labours  which 
took  place  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Graz  during  the  four  years  ending  July,  1859. 
During  this  time,  556  operations  were  performed,  which  seems  to  imply  that  one  woman 
out  of  every  twelve  required  obstetric  interference.  Some  deduction,  but  not  a  large 
one,  must  be  made  for  cases  in  which  more  than  one  operation  was  performed  on  the 
same  woman.  Of  these  operations,  147  were  simply  rupturing  the  membranes;  242 
were  deliveries  by  forceps ;  C;i  removals  of  the  placenta;  in  4  cases  turning  by  the 
head  was  performed  ;  in  34  turning  by  the  breech  or  legs  was  resorted  to  ;  excere- 
bration  was  resorted  to  in  4  cases,  and  the  Cicsarian  section  once.  To  the  English 
reader  the  most  instructive  feature  is  the  analysis  of  the  forceps-cases.  The  autlior — 
theoretically,  at  least — condemns  meddlesome  midwifery.  He  assures  us  he  has  never 
resorted  to  art  where  this  could  harm  more  than  aid".  How,  then,  account  for  242 
forceps  operations,  or  1  in  28  labours?  The  instrument  was  applied  six  times  on 
account  of  over-size  of  the  child's  head:  one  mother  died  of  uterine  inflamu)ation  ;, 
three  times  for  ossification  of  the  sutures :  one  child  died  ;  nine  times  for  inalpositioa 
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of  head  :  one  mother  died  of  uterine  inflammation  ;  three  mothers  died  ;  fourteen  times 
on  account  of  danger  to  child's  life  ;  six  times  for  prolapsus  of  the  funis :  two  children 
were  saved  ;  once  for  placenta  prsevia  :  the  mother  died  ;  seventeen  times  for  excess  of 
liquor  amnii ;  four  times  for  rigidity  of  the  external  parts  :  one  mother  died  of  uterine 
inflammation  ;  seventy-nine  times  for  defect  of  uterine  contraction  :  all  the  mothers 
recovered  ;  six  times  for  uterine  cramp  ;  seven  times  for  inflammation  of  the  uterus : 
three  mothers  died  ;  once  for  ruptured  uterus  :  mother  and  child  died  ;  thirteen  times 
for  narrowing  of  the  pelvis  :  two  mothers  died  ;  four  times  for  weakness  of  the  mother; 
eleven  times  on  account  of  excessive  efforts  of  the  mother  :  five  women  fell  ill,  and  three 
died;  sixteen  times. for  excitement  of- the  mother;  eight  times  for  convulsions:  five 
mothers  died. 

Of  the  total  forceps-cases,  185  did  well;  31  s\iffercd  from  various  affections  (chiefly 
inflammation),  but  recovered  ;  26,  or  1  in  9,  died.  The  result  does  not  strengthen  the 
views  of  those  who  contend  for  a  frequent  resort  to  tlie  forceps. 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  Graz  there  was  an  excess  of  cases  of  pelvic  distortion — a 
circumstance  which  formed  a  very  striking  characteristic  of  some  German  lying-in  hos- 
pitals, the  statistics  of  which  have  been  recorded  in  this  journal.  Adding  the  13  cases 
in  which  the  forceps  was  applied,  4  cases  delivered  by  craniotomy,  1  by  Ciesarian  sec- 
tion, and  1  in  which  turning  was  resorted  to,  we  do  not  find  distinct  mention  of  more 
than  nineteen  instances.  Tliere  is  no  mention  of  epidemic  puerperal  fever  as  a  cause 
of  death,  yet  forty-seven  mothers,  or  1  in  144  died.  No  specific  mention  is  made  of 
the  use  of  chloroform,  except  in  the  case  of  Caesarian  section. 


Art.  VI. —  Cows  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  Braidisme,  ou  Hypnolisme  Nervoux  consi- 
dere  dans  ses  rapports  acec  la  Psychologie,  la  Physiolof/ie,  et  la  Pathologic,  et  dans 
ses  Applications  d  la  Mede.cine,  d  la  Chirurt/ie,  d  la  Physiologie  J^xjiHrimentale, 
d  la  Medecine  legale,  et  d  V Education.  Par  le  Docteur  J.  P.  Piiilii's,  suivi  de  la 
relation  des  experiences  faites  par  le  Professeiir  devant  ses  el^ves. — Paris,  1800. 
pp.  178. 

A  Theoretical  and  Practical  Course  nf  Braidism,  or  Nervous  Hypnotism  considered  in 
its  various  relations  to  the  different  branches  of  Medical  Science,  &c.  \iy  Dr.  J.  P. 
Philips.— Pom,  1860. 

In  our  April  number  for  the  past  year  will  be  found  an  article  occupied  with 
the  subject  to  wiiich  the  present  work  relates.  We  need  do  little  more  here  than 
to  recal  to  mind  the  attempt  which  was  made  at  Paris  a  short  time  back  to  substitute 
the  condition  of  "hypnotic  aniesthesia"  for  that  loss  of  sensation  brought  about 
by  chloroform.  M.  Broca's  painless  and  successful  operation  upon  a  young  woman  in 
the  former  state  was  vaunted  as  an  example  of  what  we  might  avail  ourselves  in  the 
future,  instead  of  having  to  undergo  the  risks  of  the  ponderable  anaesthetics.  But,  as 
we  before  stated,  the  experiments  afterwards  made  to  bring  about  "  hypnotic  ana;s- 
thesia"  available  for  the  surgeon's  purpose  signally  failed,  so  that  M.  Broca's  case  was 
finally  left  to  stand  almost  alone.  At  the  couiincncement  of  tlie  trials  our  author,  an 
ardent  mesmerist  and  hypnotist,  left  his  country  asNlum  and  proceeded  to  Paris  to 
offer  his  experience  to  the  eminent  surgeons  who  were  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
"nervous  hypnotism"  in  lieu  of  chloroform.  But  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  capi- 
tal when  he  learnt,  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  the  champions  of  hypnotism  had 
returned  precipitately  to  their  tents.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Dr.  I'hilips  (by  the 
bve  he  does  not  indicate  where  he  obtained  his  degree),  who,  however,  immediately  set 
about  giving  a  series  of  "conferences,"  and  has,  farther,  presented  us  with  his  present 
book.  The  admission  which  the  author  is  forced  to  make  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  plainly  shows,  however,  that  the  champions  of  hypnotism  did  wisely  in  retreat- 
,ing  to  their  tents,  llad  they  even  waited  for  Dr.  Philips  and  his  "  experiences,"  they 
onust,  it  seems,  have  gone  back  all  the  same,    lie  tells  us  of  "  Braidism  "  that 
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"  The  snrgeons  ask  of  it  an  amesthetio ;  it  will  afford  them  the  most  perfect  so  soon  as  we 
have  realized  certain  improvements  in  its  processes  which  have  yet  to  be  made,  but  which 
will  certainly  be  the  reward  of  serious  investigation."  (p.  159.) 

Dr.  Philips  must  come  prepared  with  these  improvements  before  he  attempts  to 
seduce  the  chirurgical  champions  of  hypnotism  again  from  their  tents. 


Art.  VII. —  Chapters  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries.  Translated,  hy  permission,  from 
Kiwisch^s  Cliniral  Lectures  on  the  Special  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases 
of  Women  ;  toith  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Operation  of  Ovariotomy.  By 
John  Clay. — London,  1860.     8vo,  pp.  430. 

The  first  part  of  the  above  work  is  a  translation  of  the  'Chapters  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ovaries,'  in  Kiwisch's  well-known  'Klinischc  Vortriige,'  an  edition  of  which,  enriched 
with  notes,  has  been  published  since  Kiwisch's  death  by  Scanzoni.  Of  the  eminently 
practical  character  of  tliis  work  Mr.  Clay's  translation  of  the  part  alluded  to  will  afford 
every  one  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that 
the  translator  has  executed  his  task  with  fidelity  and  precision. 

In  the  '  .Vppendix  on  Ovariotomy,'  wliich  forms  the  second  and  most  important  part 
of  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Clay  lias  collected,  tabulated,  arranged,  and  digested  the 
results  of  all  the  operations  of  ovariotomy  performed  up  to  February,  I860;  the  appen- 
dix in  question  being  an  improved  and  later  edition  of  a  tabulated  statement  of  cases  of 
ovariotomy  contained  in  Kiwisch's  original  work.  The  author  states  that  he  has,  in  all 
cases  where  it  was  practicable,  obtained  his  information  from  the  original  sources,  instead 
of  relying  on  already  tabulated  statements,  many  of  whicli  were  found  on  further  inquiry 
to  be  incorrect.  The  statistical  results  of  this  important  operation  now  placed  before 
the  profession  are  therefore  the  most  complete  and  extensive  of  any  yet  published,  and 
so  far  as  statistics  are  capable  of  settling  the  question  of  the  propriety,  admissibility,  or 
advisability  of  the  operation,  Mr.  Clay's  analysis  of  the  results  of  ovariotomy  up  to  the 
present  time  offers  all  that  is  perhaps  obtainable.  The  author  states  that  the  various 
operators  have  in  most  c  ises  willingly  and  cordially  assisted  him  by  forwarding  accounts 
of  their  operations,  but  that  from  Professor  Simpson,  Dr.  Frederick  Bird,  and  Mr.  Terry 
of  Bradford,  no  accounts  have  been  forwarded. 

The  results  of  5.37  completed  or  attempted  operations  are  as  follows  : 

In  212  cases  one  or  both  ovaries  were  removed  and  the  patients  recovered.  In  183  cases 
one  or  both  ovaries  were  removed,  and  the  patients  died  in  consequence  of  the  operation. 
In  other  words,  the  result  was  favourable  in  53-67  per  cent,  of  these  completed  cases. 

Completed  operations  performed  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America  appear  to  have 
been  pretty  nearly  equally  successful,  the  proportion  of  successful  completed  cases  being 
in  Great  Britain  27-20  per  cent.,  in  America  56.63  per  cent.;  whereas  in  Germany  only 
25-49  per  cent,  of  the  completed  operations  were  successful. 

Tabulated  statements  as  to  the  ages  of  the  patients  operated  on,  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  number 
of  tappings,  the  length  of  the  incision,  the  administration  of  anassthetics,  with  the  num- 
ber of  successful  and  unsuccessful  operations  under  varieties  of  the  circumstances  in 
question,  afford  information  from  which  no  very  important  practical  deductions  can  be 
drawn.  There  is  one  statement,  however,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  adhesion* 
which  is  interesting.  Of  99  cases  in  which  adhesions  were  not  present,  a  successfiil 
result  followed  in  68-68  per  cent.,  whereas  of  286  cases  in  which  there  were  adhesions, 
either  slight,  extensive,  or  requiring  ligature,  the  proportion  of  successful  cases  was  only 
51-04  per  cent.,  a  result  which  appears  to  confirm  the  ideas  which  formerly  prevailed 
on  this  subject,  but  which  have  been  of  late  contested. 

Tabic  III.  contains  an  account  of  24  cases  of  partial  excision  of  diseased  ovaries.  Of 
these,  10  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  operation,  and  14  died.  Table  IV.  contains 
cases  of  attempted  ovariotomy.     In  Sect.  A,  we  have  an  account  of  13  cases  in  which 
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the  tnmour  was  not  ovarian,  chiefly  cases  of  fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  tumours  were  removed.  In  Section  B,  82  cases  are  detailed  in  which 
the  operation  was  attempted,  but  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  adhe- 
sions ;  of  these,  '/O'T.^  per  cent,  recovered  from  the  operation.  In  23  cases  the  opera- 
tion was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  disease  being  found  to  be  extra-ovarian ;  of 
these,  69'56  per  cent,  recovered.  It  thus  appears  that  in  36  cases  the  operation  of  ova- 
riotomy has  been  attempted  in  cases  where  no  ovarian  tumour  existed  at  ail — a  fact 
which  is  indicative  of  the  difficulty  which  sometimes  attends  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian 
disease.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  of  these  36  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was 
at  fault,  the  large  proportion  of  23  occurred  in  America. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  pushing  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  ovariotomy  still  fur- 
ther, will  do  well  to  consult  the  volume  itself,  which  forms  a  valuable  and  well-timed 
addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 


Art.  VIII. — Beitrdge  zur  Geburtskunde  und  Qyncekologie.     Edited  by  Dr.  F.  W.  von 

ScANZoNi. —  WiXrzburg,  1860. 
Contrihutions  to  Obstetrics  and  Gynakology. 

The  number  of  Scanzoni's  '  Contributions  to  Obstetrics  for  1860  '  contains  the  full  pro- 
portion of  valuable  memoirs.  Some  of  these  have  been  noticed  in  our  Periscope,  or 
have  by  other  channels  found  their  way  into  the  current  stream  of  obstetric  literature. 
It  contains,  amongst  othere,  a  paper  by  Simon  on  Vesico-Vaginal  Fistula ;  one  by  Von 
Czihak  on  Extra-Uterine  FoBtation  ;  an  account  of  the  Puerperal  Fever  in  Wtlrzburg  in 
1859,  by  Von  Franque  ;  a  history  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Laibach  for  the  year 
ending  September,  1858  ;  and  a  Memoir  by  Scanzoni  on  Amputation  of  the  Vaginal 
portion  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  for  the  Cure  of  Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus.  ' 


Art.  IX. — The  Pocket  Formulary  and  'Synopsis  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Phartna- 
copceias,  &c.     By  Henry  Beasley.     Seventh  Edition. — London,  1860.     pp.  546. 

This  compendium,  useful  alike  to  the  medical  student,  the  practitioner,  and  the  dis- 
penser, has  since  1855  attained  another  edition.  As  said  in  a  previous  notice,  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  convenience  of  its  arrangement  and  its  fulness.  It  is  obvious  that 
great  attempts  at  condensation  have  been  exercised  in  pressing  the  material,  and  in  this 
way  no  doubt  it  happens  that  in  many  cases  the  dose  of  the  preparation  mentioned  is 
unfortunately  not  given.  Moreover,  we  think  it  would  tend  to  clearness  and  facility  of 
reference  if  the  dose  were  given  always  at  the  end  of  the  descriptions,  and  on  a  separate 
line. 

The  chapter,  p.  519,  on  the  weights  and  measures  of  other  countries,  may  be  men- 
tioned, among  other  things,  as  being  very  serviceable. 


Art.  X. — The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  or,  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Physical  Sciences.  By  Golding  Bird,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  Charles  Brooku, 
F.R.S.     Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. — London,  1860.     pp.  699. 

We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  and  recommending  another  edition  of 
this  very  elaborate  and  practical  work.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  in  demand  considering 
that  the  scientific  schoolmaster  is  so  much  abroad,  and  that  not  only  in  our  great  uni- 
versities and  public  seminaries,  wliere  we  are  happy  to  find  that  these  '  Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy'  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students  of  physical  science,  but  in 
the  world  at  large.     Moreover,  a  fitting  appreciation  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the 
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authorities  of  the  military  medical  service,  as  we  find  that  in  those  cases  in  wliich  the 
candidates  for  commissions  desire  to  be  examined  in  the  elements  of  physics,  this  book 
is  officially  recommended  to  them.  The  medical  profession  have  had  to  regret  the 
death  of  Dr.  Golding  Bird  since  the  issne  of  the  former  edition,  but  Mr.  Brooke,  in 
bringing  out  the  present  one  unassisted,  has  evidently  not  in  consequence  permitted  his 
energies  to  flafj,  but  has  fully  kept  up  with  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  time.  In 
his  preface  the  author  refers  especially  to  the  additions  which  have  been  made  in  this 
edition  in  the  department  of  meciianical  philosophy,  instancing  particularly  the  "  prin- 
ciples of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  or  system  ;"  the  "  theories  of  couples,  of  projectiles, 
and  of  oscillations,"  &c. ;  in  all  which  abstruse  questions  the  subject  matter  has  been  as 
much  as  possible  simplified  and  rendered  appreciable  by  the  generality  of  students. 

Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  preface,  has,  with  much  good  feeling,  appended  a  short  and 
interesting  memoir  of  his  former  talented  co-labourer.  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  extracted  from 
the  '  Association  Medical  Journal'  of  January  5th,  1855. 


Art.  XI. — Recent  Works  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society, 

"ViRESQUB  acquirit  eundo "  would  appear  to  be  the  motto  of  the  above-mentioned 
medical  book  society ;  and,  indeed,  we  know  of  no  association  which,  as  respects 
organization  and  growth,  goes  ahead  at  such  a  pace.  Rising  as  a  newly  fanned  spark 
from  the  well-nigh  cold  ashes  of  the  former  society,  whose  name  it  was  proud  to  adopt, 
its  flames  rapidly  spread  in  every  direction,  and  it  has,  under  a  vigorous  and  inde- 
fatigable council  and  secretary,  steadily  and  faithfully  fulfilled  the  intention  with  which 
it  was  originally  started.  With  some  drawbacks  and  exceptions  as  to  punctuality  and 
order  in  the  issue  of  its  productions,  which  are  almost  inevitable  in  the  working  and 
adjustment  of  so  large  a  machinery,  especially  at  its  commencement,  the  council  have 
put  into  the  hands  of  now  almost  3000  members  no  less  than  five  important,  interesting, 
and  mostly  well-illustrated  volumes  for  their  first  guinea's  subscription,  and  also  three 
additional  ones  towards  the  series  for  the  second  year.  The  works  issued  for  the  first 
year,  and  also  those  expected  as  the  remainder  of  the  second  year's  set,  will  be  seen 
mentioned  in  our  "  Medical  Intelligence." 

Of  the  three  volumes  but  lately  delivered  by  the  council  we  would  say  a  few  words. 

In  our  opinion  the  council  have  already  selected  no  works  the  possession  of  which 
will  give  to  the  numerous  members  of  the  society  more  true  pleasure  and  instruction 
than  the  '  Clinical  Memoirs  on  Abdominal  Tumours  and  Intumescence,'  by  the  late  Dr. 
Bright.  The  character  and  reputation  of  this  great  master  of  our  art  and  science  will  of 
course  at  all  times  exact  the  closest  attention  to  anything  from  liis  pen ;  but  for  general 
interest,  for  keenness  and  accuracy  of  observation,  for  conciseness  of  expression,  and  for 
practical  vahie,  few,  if  anj',  of  his  productions  are  comparable  with  this  selection  from 
the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.'  Moreover,  as  a  model  of  "  case  taking,''  and  as  an 
exemplar  of  the  proper  method  and  spirit  of  recording  facts  and  utilizing  clinical  cases, 
we  would  gladly  recommend  this  production  to  our  readers. 

In  this  matter  also  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  acted  most  discreetly  in  their 
choice  of  an  editor  (Dr.  Barlow),  who  in  patting  into  their  hands  this  timely  link 
between  the  immediate  past  and  the  present  of  British  pathology,  has  added  a  preface 
in  which,  briefly,  but  with  conspicuous  clearness,  is  set  before  us  a  history  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  between  disease  of  the  kidney,  dropsy,  and  albuminuria,  and  in 
which  he  has  pointed  out  with  reverent  aff'ection  the  part  which  the  illustrious  Bright 
played  in  their  discovery  and  elucidation. 

Upon  the  edition  of  '  Frerich's  Clinical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver,'  of  the  first 
volume  of  which  the  council  has  given  us  a  translation  by  Dr.  Marchison,  we  have 
already  commented  (see  Review  for  July,  1859).  Since,  however,  the  original  was  issued 
from  Breslau,  several  pathological  points  therein  dwelt  upon  have  received  additional 
attention  at  various  hands,  and  Dr.  Murchison  has,  in  a  preface,  very  appropriately  and 
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pointedly  called  attention  to  them,  especially  having  regard  to  the  views  advanced  by 
Ktthne  and  others  touching  certain  points  in  the  clinical  history  of  janndice.  From  the 
preface  we  also  learn  that  Dr.  Murchison  has,  in  this  translation  of  French's  first  edi- 
tion, been  able  to  avail  himself  of  '  most  of  the  corrections  and  additions  for  the  second 
edition  through  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  author."  Of  the  forty-two  woodcuts  given 
in  the  German  edition,  twenty-nine,  along  with  one  or  two  other  figures,  have  been 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Westmacott,  and  are  given  in  the  translation.  The  atlas,  with  its 
twelve  coloured  plates  belongfing  to  the  original,  can  be  obtained  at  Messrs.  Willianas 
and  Norgate's  separately.  We  find  also  a  few  observations  added  by  the  translator  on 
the  properties  and  composition  of  the  German  spas,  and  upon  certain  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  work.  Wo  shall  eagerly  look  for  Dr, 
Murchison's  translation  of  volume  the  second,  in  which  "  the  more  important  diseases 
of  the  liver  will  find  a  place." 

The  last  of  the  three  volumes  emanating  from  the  Council  in  the  second  year's  issue 
is  the  long-expected  '  Year-Book  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;'  and  upon  this  we  wish 
that  we  could  congratulate  the  Society  more  completely  than  we  can  conscientiously  do. 

AVe  confess  to  some  tender  doubts  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  work  being  under- 
taken by  the  society,  and  we  understand  that  when  the  question  of  its  utility  was  first 
mooted,  no  small  difference  of  opinioti  was  expressed  in  the  council  chamber.  From 
being,  then,  originally,  as  it  were,  a  "  bone  of  contention,''  we  may  say  that  from  over- 
strained expectation  it  became  a  ^'■piece  de  resistance^  The  medical  public  awaited  its 
appearance  with  something  like  impatience,  and  no  doubt  it  may  be  that  from  over- 
stimulation of  the  palate,  the  morsel  when  it  arrived  proved  less  savoury  and  nourishing 
than  was  anticipated.  Certain  it  is  that  if  undertaken  at  all,  unless  the  'Year  Book' be 
merely  a  complete  index  or  register  of  everything  which  has  appeared,  without  discrimi- 
nation— a  plan  which  we  are  inclined  to  recommend — such  a  work  should  be  made  as 
perfect  as  circumstances  will  permit,  both  as  regards  judicious  selection  and  fulness  of 
material  alluded  to,  and  accuracy  of  quotation  ;  and  equally  certain  it  is,  that  not  only 
are  several  important  papers  which  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the  '  Y'ear  Book' 
entirely  unrecognised,  but  also  a  great  number  of  unfortunate,  and  some  ludicrous  mis- 
translations and  misspellings  are  therein  to  be  met  witli.  Of  the  mis-translations 
almost  all  are  to  be  found  in  the  headings  or  titles  of  the  subject  quoted  ;  and  though 
these  should  not  be,  yet  many  may  be  fairly  set  down  to  the  fact  of  tho  English  printers 
being  unaccustomed  to  foreign  typography  and  orthography,  and  a  great  number  are 
attributable  to  the  subsequent  hurried  insertion  of  the  English  translation  of  the  titles, 
even  after  proofs  had  gone  to  press,  which  had  been  by  a  misunderstanding  omitted  in 
the  first  instance.  In  this  way  it  was  that,  instead  of  a  real  English  translation  of  the 
foreign  titles  of  papere  and  books,  however  brief,  we  often  have  merely  a  word  or  two 
pointing  out  the  general  nature  or  bearings  of  the  original ;  of  course,  we  cannot  with 
any  truthfulness  or  fairness  mistake  these  mere  indications  for  what  they  were  never 
intended  to  represent.  Very  few  of  these  errors  comparatively  speaking  are,  bona  fide, 
from  ignorance,  they  evidently  arise  mostly  from  downright  carelessness,  and  fortunately 
but  few  will  practically  mislead  the  reader.  We  have  neither  space  at  our  disposal  for 
particularizing  them,  nor  do  we  see  that  good  would  be  gained  by  our  doing  so  now, 
seeing  that  they  have  been  already  freely  commented  upon  in  the  medical  periodicals, 
and  also  that  no  new  edition  capable  of  profiting  by  our  animadversions  will  ever  appear. 
We  are  not  then  inclined  to  be  implacably  or  rabidly  critical  as  regards  the  '  Y''ear  Book.' 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  novelty  and  experimental  character  of  the  attempt, 
the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  connected  with  the  construction  and  issue  of  the  volume, 
and  the  other  points  to  which  we  previously  alluded,  should  tend  materially  to  disarm 
our  fault-finding.  No  doubt  the  greatest  objection  expressed  or  understood  regarding 
it  will  be  the  exceeding  brevity  of  most  of  the  abstracts,  and  yet,  considering  the  limita- 
tions of  space  and  expense,  wo  have  found  it  in  many  ways  very  efficient ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  to  render  it  most  useful,  the  subjects  of  which  abstracts  are  made 
should  be  more  rigidly  selected  ;  the  abstracts  should  then  be  much  fuller,  and  tho  col- 
laboratcurs  ought  to  be  twice  or  three  times  their  present  number,  and  should  have 
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entirely  original  works  at  their  disposal,  no  '  Jahrbiicher'  being  used  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  where  new  matter  lies.  Perhaps  also  the  Council  would  do  well  to 
give  no  more  translations  of  short  foreign  coinnuinications.  This  fuller  and  more  per- 
fect plan,  of  course,  would  require  much  more  money  than  the  Council  have  at  their 
coniniand,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  it  again  become  a  question  how  far  a  'Year 
Book,'  under  the  circumstances,  as  regards  space  and  economy,  is  expedient. 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that,  as  respects  the  Reports  on  '  I'ractical'  and  on  '  Forensic 
Medicine,'  there  is  a  perfect  freedom  from  occasion  of  adverse  stricture.  We  have  also 
been  informed  that  for  the '  Year  Book'  for  the  present  year  the  following  arrangements 
have  been  made : — The  type  is  to  be  smaller  ;  a  literal  translation  of  all  foreign  titles 
of  papers  or  books,  <fec.,  is  to  be  given,  the  original  being  omitted ;  the  titles  are  to  be 
given  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  abstracts  relating  to  them  ;  and  there  is  to  be 
a  new  department  under  the  head  of  "  Special  Therapeutics."  Attention  to  these  points 
will,  of  course,  provide  a  large  amount  of  additional  space,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the 
forthcoming  '  Year  Book'  will  show  how  much  the  editors,  as  a  body,  will  have  gained 
by  experience,  and  by  criticism  as  well  hostile  as  friendly. 


PART  THIRD, 
©riginal  Qtommnnicationa. 


Art.  I. 

Clinical  Researches  into  Morbid  Pigmentary  Changes  in  the  Complexion.  By  Thomas 
Laycock,  M.D.,  <fec..  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine, and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tint  of  the  skin  in  disease  is  an  easily  available,  and  often  an 
excellent  guide  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  This  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that 
changes  in  it  indicate  any  important  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  but  more 
especially  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Its  physiognomical  uses  are  well  known  in  showing 
the  race  or  temperament  of  the  individual,  and  therewith  his  mental  and  corporeal  ten- 
dencies. In  these  and  various  other  similar  applications,  the  tint  of  the  skin  is  due  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  animal  pigment,  with  or  without  changes  in  the  blood. 

Although  these  colour-characters  are  capable  of  such  varied  and  important  applica- 
tions to  practical  uses,  they  are  so  imperfectly  understood  as  to  their  nature  and  origin, 
that  changes  in  the  complexion  in  disease  have  had  little  more  than  an  empirical  value 
ip  medicine,  and  have,  inileed,  not  infrequently  led  the  observer  into  error  ;  thus,  the 
tint  in  "  Addison's  disease"  has  doubtless  led  to  its  being  mistaken  for  icterus  until  very 
lately.  The  coincidence  which  Dr.  Addison  showed  to  occur  between  structural  dis- 
ease of  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  a  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  skin  of  whites  (and 
whose  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by  others),  has  of  late  years  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  the  clinical  meaning  and  pathology  of  morbid  pigment-deposits  and  pigmentary 
changes  in  the  complexion.  Although  the  results  of  my  inquiries  are  not  so  definite  as 
farther  delay  might  have  rendered  them,  1  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  very  con- 
clusively that  clearer  views  as  to  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  certain 
related  groups  of  constitutional  diseases  may  be  deduced  as  well  from  the  absence  of 
pigment-deposit  as  its  presence. 
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The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  and  which  I  propose  to 
illustrate : 

1.  That  besides  blue  and  green,  of  rare  occurrence,  there  arc  two  common  well- 
marked  and  distinct  forms  of  morbid  discoloration  due  to  pigment  deposit — the  yellow 
or  sallow,  and  the  black  or  swarthy. 

2.  Tliat  both  yellow  and  swarthy  discoloration  of  the  skin  will  occur  from  the  action 
of  local  irritants — as  heat,  light,  cutaneous  parasitic  fungi,  blisters,  sinapisms,  and  the 
like,  or  in  the  progress  of  various  cutaneous  diseases  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages. 

3.  That  the  absence  of  pigment  (leucopathia),  as  well  as  its' deposit,  may  be  caused 
by  inflammatory  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  affecting  its  chromatogenous  func- 
tion. 

4.  That  morbid  states  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  will  influence  the  deposit  or  non- 
deposit  of  pigment. 

5.  That  morbid  states  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  both  sexes,  acting  probably 
through  the  nervous  system,  will  determine  the  election  of  locality  of  pigment-deposit, 
according  to  the  same  law  by  which  the  development  of  sexual  hair  and  pigment  is 
regulated. 

6.  That  structural  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera  and  peritoneum  also  exercise  an 
influence  through  the  nervous  system  upon  the  local  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin. 

7.  That  in  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the  bronzing  of  the  skin,  whether 
swarthy  or  yellow,  is  partly  nervous,  and  due  to  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
capsules  or  the  kidneys  and  nervous  system  ;  partly  hamic,  and  in  so  far  due  to  the 
morbid  influence  of  "  dyscrasic"  blood. 

8.  That  pigmentary  changes  in  the  skin  of  both  whites  and  blacks  may  be  the  result 
of  morbid  causes,  and  yet  may  remain  after  the  operation  of  the  causes  has  ceased,  and 
assume  a  physiological  character. 

9.  That  although  local  morbid  pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  occur  exclusively  from 
local  causes,  or  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  blood. 

10.  That  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  associated  most  commonly  with  pig- 
mentary changes  are  characterized  by  those  changes  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (lcuka?mia, 
leucocytosis)  which  are  observed  in  cachectic  states  of  a  constitutional  character  (preg- 
nancy, chlorosis,  tertiary  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  cancer,  &c.),  or  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  "  dyscrasic,"  visceral,  or  glandular  diseases  (of  the  spleen,  supra- 
renal capsules,  lymphatic  glands). 

11.  That  the  tendency  to  discoloration  increases  (cateris  paribus)  with  age  after  a 
certain  period  of  life. 

12.  That  the  morbid  pigment-deposits  proper,  as  distinguished  from  masses  of  altered 
blood-corpuscles,  are  carbonaceous  excretions,  and  are  often  vicarious  with  the  suspen- 
sion or  imperfect  elimination  of  other  carbonaceous  excretions — as  the  carbonic  and  lac- 
tic acids,  and  the  pigment  constituents  of  both  the  urine  and  bile ;  and  are  conse- 
quently associated  with  morbid  states  of  assimilation,  as  well  as  of  elimination  (through 
the  skin,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys). 

13.  That  amongst  the  morbid  states  of  assimilation,  the  rheumatic  and  gouty  are  spe- 
cially to  be  classed,  as  well  as  those  coincident  with  anajmia. 

Semeiology. — Pigmentary  changes  in  the  skin,  and  pigment-deposits  in  the  tissues, 
are  observed  clinically  under  the  most  varied  conditions,  and  have  given  trivial 
names  to  groups  of  symptoms.  Jaundice  (jaune,  yellow)  is  the  simplest  illustration 
of  these.  The  deposit  of  black,  or  brown,  or  blue  pigment  in  the  skin  of  white 
races  has  led  to  the  use  of  various  nosological  terms  indicative  of  the  change — as 
melasma,  melanopathia,  niffrities,  bronzed  skin,  blue  skin,  or  cyanopathia,  meliceris, 
atearrhaa  Jlavescens,  siearrhaa  niyricavs,  chlorosis  (or  green  sickness,)  melaitcholia, 
melanchlorosis,  melasicterus,  &c.  As  to  absence  of  pigment  we  have  albura,  leuce, 
leucopathia,  vitiligo,  canities,  &c.  The  congenital  absence  known  as  albinism  has 
always  excited  curious  attention,  and,  as  thosO  who  have  treated  albinos  know,  coin- 
cides with  peculiar  forms  of  disease.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  albino  forms  of  ani- 
mals, nor  to  the  curious  ethnological  doctrines  and  oppressive  laws  which  have  ori- 
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ginatod  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  cutaneous  pigment,  except  to  say  that  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  patliological  forms  will  necessarily  throw  mucli  light  on  the 
physiological. 

Clamfication  of  Aforhid  Fiffinent-s. — The  pathological  pigments  are  of  two  kinds. 
1.  The  spurious,  which  consists  cither  in  foreign  carbonaceous  matters,  or  in  direct 
modifications  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  after  they  have  died  ;  these 
pigments  are  all  some  form  of  hoematine,  and  present  all  tlie  shades  of  black,  brown, 
yellow,  and  purple.  2.  The  Iruc,  being  those  pigments  which  are  products  of  the  trans- 
formation of  the  living  blood-corpuscles,  or  tissues,  and  which  must  be  held  to  differ 
from  the  ])receding  in  the  circumstance  that  they  are  the  results  of  the  action  of  the 
vital  forces.  They  are  of  all  colours  ;  correspond  in  this  respect  to  the  normal  colouring 
matters  of  animals  ;  and  are  found  in  the  cutaneous  appendages  and  excreta,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  urine  and  bile. 

Le  Cat,  a  surgeon  at  Rouen,  was  the  first  to  examine  systematically  the  morbid  pig- 
mentary clianges  of  the  human  skin  in  their  relation  to  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
organic  chemistry.  lie  details  cases  of  melasma  and  nigrities,  and  distinguished  what 
■was  evidently  a  case  of  "  brouEed  skin  "  from  ordinary  melasma  and  icterus.*  He 
examined  the  pigment  (which  he  termed  "  ^-Ethiop's  mineral  ")  chemically,  and  showed 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  ink  of  the  cuttle  fish  was  identical  in  nature  with  that 
of  the  skin  of  negroes,  and  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  He  was  also  the  first  to 
observe  that  the  encephalic  tissues  of  the  negro  were  of  a  darker  tint  than  in  whites — 
an  observation  subsequently  confirmed  by  Meckel  and  others,  and  very  recently  by  M. 
Gubler.  Although  considerable  progress  in  observation  has  been  made  during  the  last 
century,  we  may  still  say,  with  Alibort,  "  Les  lois  de  la  coloration  sont  encore  couvertes 
d'un  voile  epais." 

Modern  inquiries  have  ascertained  that  black  pigment  is  deposited  morbidly  in  the 
tissues,  mucous  membranes,  and  capillaries  (melanosis),  as  well  as  in  the  skin  (melasma), 
and  that  it  is  sometimes  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  blood  (melancemia). 
Its  nature  and  composition  have  also  been  carefully  examined  of  late  years,  liarruel 
first  attempted  to  show  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  black  deposit  in  melanosis 
■was  identical  with  that  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  Breschet  founded  upon 
this  analysis  and  upon  his  own  researches  the  conclusion  that  the  deposit  was  due 
to  effused  and  modified  blood  with  a  large  proportion  of  true  colouring  matter  ; 
and  Hensinger,  Lobstein,  Andral,  Trousseau,  and  Leblanc,  J.  Vogel,  Bruch,  Rokitan- 
sky,  Virchow,  and  others,  have  theorised  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  pigment  is 
formed  from  the  blood.f  It  is  now  well  established  that  although  the  pigment  in 
numerous  cases  really  consists  of  modified  ha;niatine,  derived  directly  from  the 
blood-corpuscles,  the  deposit  in  melanosis,  melasma,  and  nigrities  is  not  of  this 
kind. 

The  term  melanosis  was  first  used  by  Laennec,  who  pointed  out  three  forms  of 
the  disease.  1.  Those  in  which  the  pigment  is  deposited  in  masses,  whether  encysted 
or  not.  2.  Free  deposits  of  pigment  in  layers  in  serous  membranes.  3.  Infiltrations 
of  pigment.]:  In  1821,  Breschet  added  a  fourth,  the  fluid  form  ;  and  in  1829,  Andral 
asked  whether  certain  cases  of  pigment-deposit  in  the  skin  should  not  be  classed 
with  melanosis.  Andral  also  called  attention  at  the  same  time,  not  only  to  cases 
of  inky  discoloration  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  which  pigment  appeared 
as  a  deposit  into  the  tissues,  but  to  another  class  (some  observed  by  himself),  ia 
■which  it  appeared  on  the  surface  of  that  membrane  as  a  seeretion.§  These  deposits 
of  pigments  in  the  tissues,  that  is  to  say,  externally  to  the  blood-vessels,  are  now  well 
established. 

Breschet  and  Cruveilhier  seem  to  have  been  the  first  (in  1821)  to  detect  pigment  in 
the  bloodvessels  in  the  form  of  black,  sharply-cut  masses.*[     It  was  considered  to  be 

•  Traits  de  la  Couleur  dc  la  Pean  Ilnmaine,  &c.,  p.  158,    1766. 

t  Compare  liiikitnnsky's  Pathol.  Anatuiii)',  Sydunbain  Society's  translation,  toI.  1.  p.  204,  and  ■Virchow's  elaborate 
paper.  Die  I'ntliol  Plginente,  In  Arcliiv  f.  Path.     Anatoniie  und  Physiologic,  vol.  I.  art  9. 
i  Bnlletin  de  la  Soc  de  I'Ecole  de  M^-decine,  No.  2.    1860. 
i  Precis  d'Ariat.  Path.,  torn.  i.  pp.  400-1. 
•f  Considerations  sur  uno  Alteration  Organiquc  appellde  DeK<Sn6rescence  Noire.    1821. 
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rather  a  post-mortem  plienomenon  than  a  true  pigment-deposit,  and  what  they  observed 
was  probably  due  to  the  hcematine  of  the  altered  blood-corpuscles.  In  1823,  Dr. 
Halliday  published  a  Ciise  of  melanosis,  in  which  lie  found  fluid  black  pigment  in 
the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  in  those  of  the  choroid  plexus.*  In  1825, 
Billard  and  Bailey  observed  capillaries  of  the  brain  to  be  obstructed  by  pigment. 
Several  years  subsequently,  Mr.  Holmes  Coote  recorded  a  case  of  melanosis  of  the  eye, 
in  which  he  found  a  black  matter  present  in  the  bloodvessels  of  the  recti  muscles  of 
the  globe,  between  the  blood  and  lymph-corpuscles  in  appearance,  and  which  moved 
with  the  blood  corpuscles  when  pressure  was  made  on  the  vessels.f  Of  late  years, 
this  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  bloodvessels  has  been  frequently  observed  and  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  free  or  celled  pigment  in  the  blood  and  certain  viscera, 
but  especially  in  the  spleen.  German  observers  have  largely  contributed  to  this 
portiou  of  the  subject,  particularly  Meckel,  Ecker,  Virchow,  Planer,  lleschl,  and 
Frerichs. 

The  terra  melancemia  (first  used  by  Frerichs)  has  been  applied  to  that  condition  of 
the  blood  in  which  the  pigment  has  been  found.  Seeing  how  readily  the  carbonaceous 
matter  is  deposited  in  the  skin  and  tissues  in  melanosis,  and  how  abimdantly  in  the 
capillaries,  the  conclusion  was  natural  that  in  all  cases  it  was  a  deposit  made  directly 
from  the  blood,  without  the  intermediate  vital  action  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  was 
deposited.  Now,  this  mechanical  theory  may  be  admitted  as  to  the  blockade  of  the 
capillaries  by  pigment  granules,  the  products  probably  of  altered  corpuscles,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  sufHcient  to  explain  the  usual  phenomena  of  melanosis  or  melasma.  As 
to  the  latter,  it  may  be  observed  especially  that  the  ileposit  takes  place  in  a  tissue, 
the  normal  function  of  which  is  at  least  to  receive  it,  but  perhaps  to  excrete  it ;  hence 
the  change  is  in  one  sense  a  physiological  process;  whereas  in  melanosis  and  in  block- 
ade of  the  capillaries,  the  change  is  in  no  sense  physiological,  but  purely  pathological. 

As  I  ihall  have  to  refer  to  melancemia  from  time  to  time,  1  would  observe  here,  once  for 
all,  that  although  the  facts  are  so  numerous  and  apparently  so  decisive  as  to  the  presence 
of  free  pigment  in  the  blood,  they  require  confirmation,  and  have  in  fact  been  contro- 
verted. In  1852,  Zeroni  stated  in  a  contribution  on  the  Treatment  of  Ague  by  Arscnic,| 
that  he  had  examined  the  blood  of  ague-patients  for  the  pigment-cells  described  by 
Heschl,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  he  found  them  at  once  ;  but  on  examining  the  blood 
in  other  cases,  and  in  the  spleen  of  a  fatal  case,  he  could  no  longer  find  them,  but  dis- 
covered that  he  had  used  glass  covers  which,  under  a  power  of  300,  showed  objects 
marvellously  like  Heschl's  drawings  of  his  pigment-cells.  Probably  the  doubts  thus 
thrown  on  Heschl's  researches  are  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  researches  of  other 
inquirers,  for  Zeroni  indicates  a  very  certain  source  of  fallacy.  1  have  examined  the 
blood  of  numerous  individuals  (certainly  not  fewer  than  100),  and  am  satisfied  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  accurate  observation  of  the  pigment-elements.  The 
slightest  particle  of  dust,  coal,  or  ash,  is  sufficient  to  give  the  appearances  described  by 
Planer  and  Heschl.  Even  a  microscopic  particle  of  dried  blood,  remaining  on  the  slide, 
shows  as  brown  pigment  in  a  freshly-drawn  specimen  of  blood  taken  on  the  slide.  So 
that  the  utmost  care  will  hardly  suffice  to  avoid  fallacies  in  observations  at  the  bedside. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  only  method  by  which  even  an  approach  to  accuracy  can 
be  obtained  clinically,  is  by  examining  the  blood  of  a  number  of  persons  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  time,  place,  state  of  slides,  and  method  of  taking  the  blood,  so  that  all 
the  observations  are  equally  liable  to  the  same  class  of  fallacies  ;  in  this  way  a  compa- 
rison of  the  differences  in  the  phenomena  observed  could  be  instituted.  The  results  of 
clinical  examinations  thus  made,  I  shall  state  shortly,  believing  that  although  not 
strictly  accurate,  they  are  sufficiently  approximative  for  the  first  steps  of  a  clinical 
inquiry. 

Melasma  considered  generally. — There  are  two  forms  of  pigmentation  observed  in  the 
skin  of  men  and  animals;  namely,  those  of  the  skin  proper,  and  those  of  the  appendages 
to  it,  as  hair,  quills,  feathers,  scales,  shells.  The  pigment  of  the  skin  proper  of  man  is 
contained  in  the  soft,  newly-formed  cells  of  the  epidermis,  formerly  termed  the  rele 

*  London  Medical  Repository.    1828.  t  Lancet.    Aug.  1846. 
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mucosiim,  into  or  by  which  it  is  secreted.  That  of  the  hair,  scales,  and  other  similar 
appendages  has  fundamentally  the  same  origin  ;  for  they  are  either  compressed  epider- 
mic products  (as  scales),  or  produced  from  follicles  which  are  fundamentally  involuted 
portions  of  the  derma  proper.  The  function  of  these  follicles  is,  however,  modified  by 
the  fiuid  which  is  poured  into  them  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  But  these  again  are 
involutions  of  the  derma.  Hence  the  general  relations  to  the  pigment  of  the  skin 
appendages  are  the  same  in  both  ;  it  is  contained  in  cells  having  a  common  origin  at 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  skin  in  all  men,  whether  white  or  dark,  has  normally  a  function  of  pigmentation, 
although  the  activity  of  it  differs  greatly  in  extent  in  different  races,  and  even  in  the 
same  race,  from  varying  circumstances  as  to  climate,  food,  and  exposure  to  climatic 
influences.  In  white  races  this  coloriferous  function  is  almost  in  abeyance,  especially  in 
the  clothed  portions  of  the  body ;  but  it  is  easily  developed  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  all,  however,  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  pigment  to  the  epidermic  cells  appear  to 
.  be  the  same.  Thus  the  pigment-deposit  in  "  bronzed  skin"  lias  been  found  bv  various 
observers  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the  epidermis  as  in  sun-freckles  (ephdiH)  and  as 
m  the  coloured  races.  'J'he  cells  in  which  it  is  contained  in  the  form  of  minute  granules 
are  covered  with  a  colourless  epithelium  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  melasma,  chloasma, 
and  the  like,  but  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  skin,  in  which  there  is  rapid  production 
of  epithelial  scales  (desquamative  or  squamous  diseases),  the  epithelium  contains  abun- 
dant colouring  matter.  This  is  observed  clinically  in  pityriasis  versicolor,  in  various 
forms  ot  ichthyosis,  in  cases  of  true  leprosy  known  as  "  black"  leprosv,  and  in  lepra  nio-ri- 
cans.  A  similar  rapid  production  of  pigment  may  take  place  either  within  the  hair- 
tolhcles  or  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  be  poured  out  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  This  is 
seen  m  stmrrkosa  niijricans  and  Htearrhoea  flavescens.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is 
poured  out  also  as  an  excretion  from  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

_  LeucopatMa  in  relation  to  Melasma.— U  is  not  every  part  of  the  human  bodv  which 
IS  equally  dark,  or  has  equally  a  tendency  to  become  dark;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
coloured  races,  and  in  portions  of  the  skin  or  its  appendages  of  the  whites,  which  are 
naturally  dark,  there  is  sometimes  a  morbid  defect  in  the  pigmentation.  This  state 
has  been  termed  white  disease,  or  leucopathia.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
there  may  bo  a  pathological  leucopathia ;  that  is  to  say,  white  spots  due  to  morbid 
cha.nges  m  the  skm  may  appear  amongst  coloured  patches  of  white  skin  due  to  excited 
action  of  the  epidermis.  This  gives  a  mottled  appearance  to  a  bronzed  skin— i.e.,  a 
sk-m  darkened  by  disease,  and  may  tend  to  puzzle  the  observer.  In  particular  it  may 
lead  hmi  to  mistake  a  pathological  tint  for  the  dark  tint  of  sordes  of  the  skin.  The 
mottling  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  melasma,  indicates  a  true  pigment-deposit,  for 
the  wliite  patches  are  due  to  the  absence  of  morbid  pigment,  just  as  leucopathia 
in  tlie  negro  indicates  the  absence  of  normal  pigment.  Now,  as  the  pigment- 
deposit  in  these  cases  of  melasma  is  due  to  morbid  excitation  of  a  normal  but  sup- 
pressed function  of  the  rete  mucosum  in  whites,  the  white  mottling  indicates  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  skin  at  the  places  whore  the  skin  or  the  hairs  remain  white,  when  all 
around  is  darkened.  This  morbid  condition  can  often  be  traced  to  some  eruptive 
disease  of  the  skin  by  which  the  function  of  the  rete  mucosum,  so  far  as  the  production 
ot  pigment  is  involved,  is  interrupted.  In  other  cases  it  is  due  to  some  other  cause  or 
causes.  I  liave  seen,  for  example,  a  case  of  syphilis,  in  which  the  hairs  of  the  entire 
surtace  ot  the  body,  cap-d-pie,  fell  off,  and  pigmentation  therewith  ceased.  The  patient 
was  a  young  man  of  dark  complexion,  and  when  the  colourless  downy  hairs  reappeared 
on  ins  piiik-looking  skin,  he  presented  a  curious  contrast  with  his  former  appearance. 
Again,  although  leucopathia  may  be  thus  traced  to  changes  in  the  disease  induced  by 
locally  inflammatory  or  constitutional  causes,  and  the  result  of  which  is  to  interrupt  the 
cfiromatogenous  function  of  that  portion  of  the  skin  aflected,  there  are  forms  of  leuco- 
patliia  wholly  unconnected  with  any  such  structural  changes,  and  which  are  probably 
due  to  changes  in  the  innervation.  Thus,  a  man  with  renal  and  cardiac  dropsy  had 
broad  patches  of  liver  colour  (melasma)  and  leucopathia  on  his  right  forearm.  No 
structural  change  could  be  traced  in  the  site  of  the  latter,  while  it  was  observable  that 
tbe  flairs  ot  the  spot  were  white,  so  that  the  production  of  pigment  was  suppressed  in 
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thein,  as  well  as  in  the  rete  mucosum.     Such  cases  as  these  I  would  term  nielasmic 
leucopathia. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  portions  of  the  skin  which  have  been  the 
seat  of  considerable  structural  change,  are  the  seat  also  of  pigment-deposit.  The  deep 
cicatrices  left  by  a  severe  attack  of  sniall-pox  may  be  observed  sometimes  to  be  thus 
coloured  ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  observe  the  same  appearance  in  the  cicatrices 
of  old  ulcers  on  the  legs,  especially  of  gouty  old  people.  In  these  cases  the  pigment- 
deposit  is  manifestly  duo  to  auotlier  kind  of  action  tlian  that  which  occurs  in  the  rete 
mucosum  or  cutaneous  glands  in  instances  of  melasma.  In  the  latter  it  is  a  natural 
function  of  normal  structures  exalted  by  some  special  conditions  ;  in  the  former  the 
normal  structures  arc  destroyed,  and  the  process  is  purely  morbid.  These  two  forms  of 
cutaneous  pigmentation  are,  in  truth,  typical  forms,  and  correspond  to  wliat  may  be 
termed  carbonaceous  excretion  and  carbonaceous  deposit  (melanosis  pioper).  The 
black,  yellow,  and  blue  stains  following  upon  bruises  are,  of  course,  wholly  different, 
being  due  to  the  effused  blood-corpuscles. 

Local  causes  of  Melasma. — The  conditions  under  which  morbid  pigment-deposit  takes 
place  being  so  very  complex,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  more  important  by 
illustrative  cases.  These  conditions  may  be  classed  under  three  heads,  as  they  involve 
the  blood,  the  nervous  svstem,  and  the  tissues  themselves.  As  regards  the  skin  and  its 
appendages,  it  may  be  here  observed  generally  and  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  any 
stimulation  or  irritation  applied  to  the  skin  under  certain  conditions  of  the  blood,  the 
nervous  system,  or  the  system  generally,  will  induce  pigmentdeposit.  Thus,  heat  and 
light  tinge  the  rete  mucosum  of  certain  persons.  In  old  people  the  shins  get  to  be  of  a 
brown  or  liver-colour,  from  exposure  to  the  fire  (Idches  de  brillure).  The  same  thing 
happens  in  certain  cachectic  states,  as.in  the  sypliilitic  cachexia,  in  au»mic  conditions 
(chlorotic  girls),  and  the  like.  In  a  similar  class  of  cases  the  irritation  of  a  blister  suf- 
fices to  cause  pigment-deposit,  so  that  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  blister  is  indi- 
cated by  a  dusky-brown  or  liver-coloured  patch.  Various  skin  diseases  have  a  similar 
effect,  as  the  furunculoid,  eczema,  psoriasis,  <fec.  In  an  inveterate  case  of  psoriasis, 
treated  in  the  clinical  wards  during  the  session  1 859-60,  in  a  man  aged  about  fifty-eight, 
after  convalescence  the  entire  surface  of  the  back  and  trunk  was  ahnost  wholly  covered 
with  large  confluent  patches  of  dark  pigment-deposit,  indicating  the  portions  of  the 
skin  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  disease.  And  seeing  this  result,  it  was  not  difticult 
to  understand  how  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  complexion  of  the  individual  might  be 
indelibly  changed,  so  that  he  would  exactly  resemble  men  of  the  coloured  races,  in  that 
particular  at  least,  just  as  in  some  cases  of  leucopathia  in  negroes,  the  skin  has  become 
as  white  as  in  the  white  races.  Now,  in  these  cases  of  cutaneous  pigmentary  change, 
after  convalescence  from  skin  diseases,  I  have  observed  that  the  patient  has  been 
either  advanced  in  years  or  cachectic  (if  young),  or  both  aged  and  cachectic. 

Psoriasis,  for  example,  is  very  common  in  young  and  healthy  adults,  but  in  these 
cases  stains  are  rarely  left  after  cure,  as  in  the  aged  or  cachectic.  It  occurs  in  the 
exceptions,  I  think,  because  the  patient  is  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
disposed naturally  or  normally  to  pigment-deposit,  just  as  a  woman  of  such  a  complexion 
will  have  a  darker  mammary  areola  from  pregnancy  than  a  fair-complexioned  woman; 
and  this  indicates  one  of  the  most  common  conditions  under  which  pigment-deposit 
will  vary  in  intensity — namely,  the  ethnic,  or  conditions  proper  to  the  race.  Probably 
to  this  class  of  conditions  may  be  attributed  in  part,  the  difference  between  swarthy 
and  yellow  bronzings  in  the  diseases  of  Europeans. 

The  mode  in  which  the  sun's  rays  excite  freckles  (ephelis  or  lentigo)  shows,  however, 
that  there  are  conditions  in  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  which  predispose  it  to  the 
development  of  pigment  in  the  small  patches  termed  freckles,  otherwise  the  change  in 
colour  would  be  uniform.  Sometimes  this  appearance  is  very  remarkable,  as  in  a  youth 
of  twelve,  just  arrived  from  India,  who  came  under  my  notice,  and  whose  face,  after 
exposure  to  the  sun,  was  suddenly  dotted  uniformly  over  with  round  brown  spots  of  the 
size  of  a  large  pin's  head.  In  these  cases  the  deposit  may  be  due  to  irritation  of  the 
rete  mucosum  at  points  where  a  group  of  sudoriparous  or  sebaceous  glands  pour  out 
their  products,  or  if  not  to  this,  to  the  same  class  of  elective  causes,  by  virtue  of  which 
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herpes,  variola,  and  other  circumscribed  inflammations  of  the  skin,  are  induced.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  too,  tliat  red-haired  persons  are  more  liable  to  this  lenticular  pigment- 
deposit  (tuches  de  rnusseurs)  than  the  dark-haired,  in  whom  the  pigmentation  is  more 
uniform.  I  shall,  however,  refer  to  these  special  forms  of  pigmentation  or  lencopathia 
when  I  discuss  more  particularly  the  causes  of  melasma,  and  witli  tiiese  preliminary 
remarks  will  now  give  some  illustrative  cases. 

Cachectic  melasma  (i.  e.,  swarthy  bronzing,  as  distinguished  from  yellow)  is  the  most 
commonly  observed ;  it  is  that  specially  designated  by  the  term  melasma. 

Case  I. — Mottled  swarthy  bronzing  (melasmic  lencopathia)  of  thorax  and  abdomen 
mistaken  for  sordes  ;  abdominal  tvmour  ;  enlarged  lymphatic  glands. — Keid,  a  tailor, 
aged  about  thirty-five,  was  admitted  into  the  clinical  wards  2'7th  May,  1856.  On 
admission  it  was  tbund  he  had  a  pulsating  tumour  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  occu- 
pying the  middle  line  at  the  epigastrium,  and  extending  thence  into  the  left  hypochon- 
drium.  In  addition  to  the  tumour  proper,  there  was  a  supplementary  enlargement 
caused  by  fiecal  accumulation  at  the  left  angle  of  the  colon.  Complained  of  constant 
constipation  and  severe  shooting  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  extending  to  the  left  groin. 
Pain  also  more  particularly  referred  to  tlie  region  of  the  left  kidney,  where  there  was 
tenderness  on  pressure.  On  careful  examination,  the  tumour  was  found  to  be  not 
expansile,  but  a  lond  systolic  murmur  was  heard  over  it.  The  skin  of  the  trunk  was 
universally  of  a  darker  hue  than  natural,  but  more  particularly  over  the  abdomen  ;  the 
dark  surface  was  mottled  with  white  spots,  which,  on  inquiry,  we  found  to  be  the  sites 
of  a  previous  pustular  eruption.  Face  pallid  and  ana;raic;  axillary  and  inguinal  glands 
enlarged.  In  discussing  this  case  at  the  bedside,  1  pointed  out  the  bronzing  of  the  skin, 
but  the  appearance  was  so  like  that  of  sordes,  that  several  of  the  class  got  soap  and 
water,  in  the  confident  expectation  they  could  "  wash  the  Ethiope  white."  The  only 
result  was  to  bring  out  the  dark  and  white  spots  more  distinctly. 

This  patient  was  so  much  relieved  by  the  use  of  purgatives  and  anodynes,  together 
with  a  good  diet  and  the  iodide  of  iron,  tliat  he  insisted  upon  leaving  the  infirmary,  so 
that  the  termination  of  the  case  could  not  be  observed.  It  was  one  of  a  "  dyscrasic" 
character,  as  indicated  by  the  anaemia  and  enlarged  lymphatic  glands.  Probably  there 
was  also  disease  of  the  glands  within  the  abdomen,  and  visceral  disease  of  a  complex 
character.  It  is  cases  of  this  class  that  are  not  uncommonly  associated  with  melasma 
and  melanosis.  The  connexion  of  the  bronzing  with  the  abdominal  disease  is  a  point 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

Symmetrical  Melasma.— In  the  case  just  detailed,  the  change  in  colour  was  limited 
to  the  trunk  :  it  is  sometimes,  however,  symmetrical,  both  as  to  morbid  whiteness  and 
morbid  dinginess ;  and  although  it  by  no  means  lollows  that,  being  symmetrical,  it 
must  be  due  to  changes  in  the  centric  nervous  system,  yet  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
cause  wc  may  fairly  refer  it  to  these,  as  they  probably  were  influential  in  the  following 
case. 

Case  II.^ — Long-continued  diathetic  eczema  and  erythema  ;  enlargement  of  lymphatic 

glands  ;    symmetrical  pigment-deposit   on    the   skin  ;    melasmic   lencopathia. — P 

S ,  aged  sixty-two,  a  workman  in  an  iron  foundry  near  Glasgow,  admitted  into  the 

clinical  wards  22rd  July,  1860.  He  states  that  he  had  always  enjoyed  good  health, 
with  the  exception  that  in  youth  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  headache  until  sixteen 
years  ago,  when  his  legs  became  red  and  swollen  and  covered  witli  small  vesicles, 
accompanied  with  excessive  itching.  In  three  or  four  weeks  he  was  cured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  yellow  ointment,  but  the  affection  recurred  annually  every  spring,  and  at 
each  recurrence  extended  over  a  wider  surface.  About  four  years  ago  the  shoidders 
became  affected,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  no  remissi"on.  The 
itching  is  very  distressing,  and  the  desquamation  from  the  parts  aft'ected  considerable. 

About  three  years  ago  he  observed  that  the  glands  of  the  groins  were  becoming 
large,  and  shortly  after  those  of  the  axillse.  About  this  time,  also,  three  abscesses  formed ; 
one  in  the  right  groin  was  opened,  two  others  lo'Acr  down  in  the  right  thigh  burst. 
They  commenced  with  shivering,  thirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms.     Two  years  ago, 
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while  feeling  a  little  weak,  small  brown  spots  began  to  show  themselves  on  various  parts 
of  the  skin  of  the  groins,  back,  and  abdomen,  lie  cannot  remember  whether  one  patch 
preceded  another,  or  whether  they  all  appeared  at  the  same  time,  lie  has  never  liad 
rheumatic  fever,  but  when  forty  years  of  age  he  suffered  from  tliree  or  four  attacks  of 
lumbago.     His  father  was  rheumatic,  his  mother  not. 

Examining  the  patient  more  particularly,  it  was  found  that  he  complained  of  no  pain, 
onlv  of  a  troublesome  itching  extending  over  the  whole  body.  The  skin  generally  is  of 
a  pinkish-red  colour  where  not  discoloured,  showing  a  deficiency  of  pigment,  gives  oflf 
abundant  scales  and  is  universally  thickened,  but  more  especially  so  on  the  legs,  where 
it  presents  the  appearance  of  ichthyosis.  Symmetiical  brown  patches  as  large  as  two 
hands  are  observed  over  each  shoulder-blade,  and  which  extend  across  the  median  line ; 
another  large  patch  surrounds  the  neck,  and  extends  symmetrically  upwards  to  the 
face,  which  is  uiiiformally  dusky,  presenting  no  patches.  Symmetrical  patches  occupy 
each  axilla,  extending  forwards  to  each  nipple;  there  is  a  similar  patch  around  the 
umbilicus,  and  also  in  each  groin. 

The  superficial  lympliatics  generally  are  enlarged  in  the  groins,  both  above  and  below 
Poupart's  ligament,  in  the  axillae,  at  the  elbow,  and  in  the  neck  behind  the  sterno- 
mastoid.     There  is  also  an  enlarged  moveable  gland  over  the  left  tenth  rib. 

The  head  is  covered  with  hair,  but  which  is  almost  uniformly  white,  contrasting  with 
Lis  dusky  face.  The  facial  and  other  characteristics  are  those  of  a  degenerate  form 
of  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis.     The  lips  do  not  exhibit  any  peculiar  pallor. 

The  blood  was  examined  microscopically,  and  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  small 
white  corpuscles.     (Leucocytosis.) 

A  cardiac  murmur  is  heard  with  the  first  sound,  loudest  at  the  apex;  pulsation  visible 
in  the  neck ;  pulse  60;  the  appetite  is  good;  the  bowels  regular;  urine  abundant,  of 
a  light  amber  coloui;  with  the  normal  amount  of  chlorides,  and  affording  no  traces  of 
albumen  or  sugar.  As  the  wards  were  closed  for  the  autumn  shortly  after  his  admis- 
sion, the  termination  of  the  case  was  not  observed. 

lu  this  instance  the  symmetrical  deposit  of  pigment  in  certain  spots  of  the  skin,  and 
its  absence  in  othei-s,  is  the  most  stiiking  point.  It  is- also  to  be  classed  with  Case  I.  in 
regard  to  the  affection  of  the  glandular  system.  The  melasma  presents  resemblances  to 
that  observed  in  some  of  the  recorded  cases  of  bronzed  skin.  Thus,  in  No.  6  of  Dr. 
Addison's  cases,*  the  patches  of  discoloration  were  associated  with  patches  of  Icucopa- 
thia,  in  which  the  skin  presented  "a  singularly  white  or  a  blanched  appearance;"  the 
hairs  upon  these  patches  were  also  "completely  white."  The  axillaj  and  groins  are  also 
very  commonly  the  seat  of  discoloration  in  Addison's  disease,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  a 
Bymmetrical  deposit  has  been  observed,  asin  this.  Symmetrical  deposit  is  not  confined,how- 
ever,  to  these  constitutional  forms.  In  chronic  peritonitis  and  chronic  structural  diseases 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  of  all  kinds,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  darkened  hue  of  the  skin 
of  the  abdomen,  approaching  in  some  cases  to  a  deep  tint  of  Indian  ink.  In  one  of  this  class 
(evidently  cancerous)  which  Dr.  Warburton  Begbie  kindly  brought  under  my  notice  at 
the  Eilinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  there  was  not  only  this  pigment-deposit  in  the  skin  of 
the  abdomen,  but  it  extended  symmetrically  downwards  along  the  groins  to  each  thigh. 

Desquamative  Melasma. — The  desquamation  in  Case  II.  was  not  pigmented.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  the  scales  either  contain  or  excrete  abundant  pigment. 
Schilling)-  mentions  the  case  of  an  infant  with  previous  "  hyperajmia"  of  the  skin,  whose 
entire  surface  was  covered  with  a  lamp-black  matter,  which  came  off  with  the  linen. 
The  following  presents  one  of  these  forms  of  pigment  deposit. 

Case  III. — Nigrities  of  trunk  with  extensive  desquamation  (pityriasis  versicolor) ; 
eczema  ;  yellow  bronzing  of  face  ;  profound  anwmia. — Elizabeth  Fleming,  aged  sixty-six, 
admitted  into  the  clinical  wards  May,  1856.  On  admission,  physical  signs  of  bronchitis 
with  slight  consolidation  of  lung,  blowing  systolic  murmur  loudest  at  the  base,  oedema 
of  legs,  recurrent  headaches,  and  attacks  of  diarrhoea. 

*  Od  the  ConstltiitloQal  and  Local  Effects  of  Diseases  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsnles,  p.  25. 
,       .  +  D«  Melanosi,  p.  82.    1881. 
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On  the  surface  of  the  body  were  the  remains  of  an  eczematous  eruption,  tlio  lips  very 
pale,  face  and  hands  strikingly  ancemic  but  of  a  pale  straw  colour  (yellow  bronziny;),  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  hue  of  the  arms,  trunk,  and  extremities.  These  were  of  vari- 
ous siiades  of  bronze  and  black  ;  bronze  on  the  forearms  and  legs,  but  deepening  upwards 
towards  the  trunk,  which  was  very  dark,  and,  indeed,  almost  black  in  the  axilhe  and 
over  the  abdomen.  As  she  recovered  her  health  under  chalybeates,  wine,  and  generous 
diet,  desquamation  came  on,  and  the  epidermis  came  off  in  dark  flakes,  leaving  the  skin 
paler,  but  of  its  natural  hue.  No  sporules  of  the  pityriasis  fungus  (the  microscoporon 
furfur)  could  be  detected.  Tlie  skin  over  the  abdomen  and  other  pigmented  parts  was 
mottled  over  with  pale  spots,  which  liad  evidently  been  the  seat  of  tl)e  eczematous 
eruption.  This  was  a  second  attack  of  the  kind,  for  the  patient  stated  that  five  years 
previously  she  was  similarly  affected,  and  that  it  then  ended  in  desquamation. 

This  case  presents  an  obvious  point  of  resemblance  to  the  two  preceding  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  leucopathia,  from  the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  skin,  was  associated 
with  the  nigrities.  In  otlier  words,  that  some  morbid  condition  of  the  skin  caused  a 
deposit  in  one  portion  of  it,  while  another  morbid  condition  prevented  the  deposit.  In 
the  blood-condition  there  was  also  a  point  of  resemblance. 

Visceral  Melasma. — The  cutaneous  pigmentation  observed  in  Addison's  disease  has 
been  termed  melasma  supra-renale.  This  term  is  premature  and  objectionable,  because 
it  assumes  the  accuracy  of  the  theory  which  connects  the  cutaneous  pigment-deposit 
necessarily  with  structural  diseases  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  In  some  of  the  cases 
there  is  melanosis  as  well  as  melasma,  and  these  tw'o  pathological  changes  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  distinct  in  their  nature.  The  general  symptoms  are  anaemia,  gastric  and 
intestinal  irritation,  and  various  neuroses,  as  neuralgic  pains,  convulsive  movements,  and 
mental  despondency.     The  following  case  presented  these,  together  with  melasma. 

Case  IV. — Addison's  disease  ;  intense  swarthy  bronzing  ;  recovery. — Stevenson,  aged 
twenty-nirje,  a  ship-carpenter,  from  North  Shields,  was  admitted  into  ward  No.  1,  on 
the  18th  Juno,  1856.  »  Naturally  of  a  dark  complexion,  he  presented  nothing  particular 
in  this  respect  until  the  month  of  August  previcmsly,  when,  without  any  serious  ailment, 
he  began  to  be  dark  and  yellowish  in  colour,  and  was  treated  for  jaundice,  without  any 
alteration  in  his  complexion.  Feeling  pretty  well,  he  engaged  as  a  ship  carpenter  for  a 
voyage,  but  had  hardly  been  four  days  at  sea  before  he  was  seized  with  most  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  great  uneasiness  in  the  lumbar  and 
right  iliac  regions,  lie  returned  from  London  (where  he  was  treated)  to  North  Shields, 
and  had  another  attack  on  the  way.  Six  weeks  before  admission  he  again  engaged  to 
serve  on  board  ship,  but  the  first  night  he  was  seized  with  a  rigor,  which  continued  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  cold  sweat.  During  this  he  became  uncon- 
scious, and  was  carried  ashore  in  that  state.  Again,  on  June  7th,  he  was  seized  with 
violent  vomiting  that  continued  four  hours,  and  with  purging  and  abdominal  pain, 
especially  in  the  right  iliac  region,  with  great  weakness,  headache,  and  total  loathing  of 
food,  lias  had  seven  such  attacks.  His  complexion  is  absolutely  that  of  a  mulatto,  so 
that  on  admission  he  was  mistaken  for  a  man  of  colour.  His  hands  and  feet  are  brown, 
like  his  face;  dark  patches  in  axilla}  and  groins;  conjunctiva}  and  nails  white;  the 
mucous  membrane  of  lips  and  mouth  patched  with  dark  inky  .spots ;  the  same  spots 
seen  on  the  side  of  the  tongue.  Tongue  clean  ;  bowels  costive,  moved  once  in  four  or 
five  days;  pulse  80,  feeble;  cardiac  impulse  feeble,  and  sounds  very  faint.  In  left  lung 
posteriorly  crepitation.  Hands  very  cold  and  moist;  feet  cold.  Complains  of  pain  in  the 
spine  at  the  level  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  Under  the  microscope  blood  showed  abun- 
dance of  small  white  corpuscles.  He  was  ordered  the  persesquinitratc  of  iron,  wine,  and 
a  generous  diet,  but  diarrhoea  came  on  and  he  lost  strength  and  weight,  so  that  on  1st 
July  he  was  reported  to  have  lost  one  pound  and  a  half  during  the  precedir)g  week. 
On  that  day  he  was  ordered  full  doses  of  glycerine  daily,  in  addition  to  the  other  reme- 
dies. He  now  began  to  improve  rapidly  in  both  strength  and  weight,  so  that  by  the 
1-tth  July  he  was  so  much  better  in  every  respect,  except  his  complexion,  that  he  went 
home  convalescent. 

This  case  was  in  all  particulars  so  similar  to  the  forms  of  melasma  accompanied  with 
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aneernia  which  Dr.  Addison  has  described,  that  I  have  no  difficulty  in  classing  it  with 
them.  Of  course  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  no  proof  there  was  disease  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  because  there  was  no  post-mortem  examination  to  determine  the 
fact,  and  that  as  all  true  examples  of  the  disease  have  always  been  fatal,  the  simple  fact 
of  recovery  is  opposed  to  the  diagnosis.  I  cannot  admit,  however,  that  ev(!ry  case  pre- 
senting the  group  of  symptoms  known  as  "Addison's  disease"  must  necessarily  end 
fatally,  or  that  the  concurrent  disease  of  the  capsules  is  necessarily  structural ;  nor  is  it 
a  legitimate  exorcise  of  the  art  to  establish  no  diagnosis  except  by  examination  after 
death.  The  case  presented  all  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  placed  as  such  nosologically. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  history  of  the  melasma  in  these  cases  of  considerable  clinical 
importance.  The  morbid  conditions  which  load  to  the  pigment-deposit  may  be  removed, 
and  yet  the  deposit  itself  may  remain ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  primary  disease  may  be 
curable,  but  the  melasma  be  permanent  or  incurable.  A  patient  (Lawsou),  aged  fifty- 
four,  was  admitted  into  clinical  ward  No.  1,  under  my  care,  in  profound  ana;mia,  appa- 
rently the  result  of  starvation.  His  colour  was  universally  of  the  swarthy  hue  of  a 
mulatto,  but  deepest  in  the  face,  lie  spoke  with  the  strongly  marked  Scotch  accent,  or 
he  might  have  passed  for  a  Lascar  just  arrived.  To  all  inquiries  as  to  his  colour,  he 
only  answered  that  his  mother  told  him  he  was  white  until  he  was  four  years  old,  when 
his  skin  changed  to  dark  after  an  illness.  It  is  possible  that  the  maternal  history  ma}'' 
have  been  a  myth,  for  Le  Cat  quotes  a  case  in  which  the  blackness  of  the  child  of  a  lady 
was  attributed  to  her  having  seen  a  negro.  A  case  related  by  Dr.  Parkes  of  this  kind 
is,  however,  conclusive : — A  man,  aged  fifty-nine,  was  treated  in  the  University  College 
Hospital  for  jaundice.  He  left  the  hospital  apparently  well ;  but  four  or  five  months 
afterwards  portions  of  his  skin  became  gradually  dark — first  on  the  face  and  neck,  then 
in  patches  on  the  body,  arms,  and  thighs,  until  the  hue  was  very  deep.  For  five  years 
afterwards  no  change  in  tint  took  place,  when  he  was  again  admitted  into  the  hospital 
(seven  years  after  the  attack  of  jaundice),  with  ascites  dependent  on  contracted  liver. 
At  this  time  he  was  like  a  mulatto,  there  being  only  slight  va*iations  of  tint  on  the 
face,  neck,  shoulders,  and  arms ;  but  over  the  trunk,  and  especially  the  abdomen,  thighs, 
and  scrotum,  there  were  white  patches  (melasmic  leucopathia) ;  below  the  knees  the 
skin  was  of  its  natural  tint.  There  was  a  little  pigment  on  the  conjunctiva,  and  a  dark 
patch  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  No  excess  of  white  corpuscles  or  free  pig- 
ment were  detected  in  the  blood.  After  death,  pigment-deposit  was  found  beneath  the 
epithelium  of  the  peritoneum  (melanosis).  The  supra-renal  capsules  were  found  to  be 
perfectly  healthy. 

Now,  in  this  case  the  pigmentary  changes  were  consequent  upon  the  attack  of  illness 
which  occurred  seven  years  before  death.  If  they  depended  upon  supra-renal  disease 
(which  may  have  been  the  case),  then  that  had  evidently  been  of  a  curable  character, 
and  the  organs  had  been  restored  to  a  healthy  condition.  In  any  case  the  melasma  and 
pigment-deposit  were  exactly  like  what  occurs  in  "  Addison's  disease,"  as  Dr.  Parkes 
very  truly  observes.*  We  may  therefore  conclude  from  these  examples  (and  others 
might  be  added)  that  melasma  may  occur  in  whites  as  a  permanent  coloration  of  the 
skin,  resembling  that  of  the  coloured  races  in  all  essential  particulars;  and  although  the 
result  of  disease,  is  not  itself  a  morbid  state. 

Yelloic  hi-onziny. — I  have  hitherto  described  more  especially  the  cases  of  morbid 
pigmentation  in  which  the  discoloration  was  swarthy  or  dark.  In  Case  IH.,  however, 
although  swarthy  on  the  trunk,  it  was  yellow  on  the  face.  As  these  cases  of  yellow 
bronzing  are  little  understood,  yet  more  common  even  than  the  swarthy,  the  discolora- 
tion requires  a  more  particular  investigation  than  it  has  had  hitherto.  For  example,  in 
all  the  recorded  cases  of  "  Addison's  disease"  the  swarthy  tint  has,  I  believe,  been 
exclusively  looked  for  and  described,  so  that  examples  of  supra-renal  disease  in  which 
the  discoloration  was  yellow  have  been  recorded  as  instances  in  which  there  was  no 
pigmentation  whatever.  That  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  as  possible  an  occur- 
rence as  black  discoloration  in  diseases  of  the  white  races  is  clear  from  the  simple  fact, 

*  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Doc.  11th,  1868, 
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tliat  the  races  of  mankind  of  a  yellow  colour,  or  of  yellow  shailed  witli  brown,  are  as 
numerons  as  the  swarthy  or  dark  races.  The  complexions  of  the  numerous  and  widely- 
spread  Mongolian  race  and  of  its  various  offshoots  and  branches  have  yellow  as  a  basis. 
When,  however,  such  yellow  tint  (known  as  sallowiiess)  has  been  observed  in  various 
morbid  states — as  icterus,  hepatic  and  splenic  diseases,  chlorosis,  scorbutus,  cancer,  ter- 
tiary syphilis,  and  the  like,  the  change  has  not  been  connected  with  morbid  pigment  in 
the  epidemic  cells,  bnt  exclusively  with  morbid  states  of  the  blood.  Now,  that  it  is' 
often  due  to  these  is  certain  ;  but  there  are  luunerous  facts  which  incontrovenibly  show 
that  this  doctrine  is  wholly  insufficient  to  explain  all  the  piienomena  of  the  discolora- 
tion, even  in  those  of  a  pure  case  of  icterus,  when  bile  can  be  detected  in  the  blood. 

Before  wo  can  form  a  correct  diagnosis  in  the  class  of  cases  in  which  there  is  a  mor- 
bid deposit  of  a  yellow  or  xanthous  pigment  analogous  to  the  swarthy,  wo  must  examine 
more  carefully  the  order  of  the  symptoms  upon  wliich  our  diagnosis  should  bo  founded. 
Ordinary  swarthy  bronzing  (as  in  "  Addison's  disease")  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  tint  of 
biliary  disorder  by  the  inexperienced  eye;  now,  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
is  our  guide  in  these  cases.  If  the  conjunctiva  be  white  and  pearly,  the  nails  white,  and 
the  mucous  membranes  very  pale,  it  is  inferred  that  the  discoloration  is  not  due  to 
biliary  disease,  because  bile-tinted  blood  gives  a  yellowish  tint  to  the  conjunctiva,  nails, 
and  mucous  surfaces.  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  examination  of  tiie  discoloration 
shows  that  the  colour  is  not  in  truth  that  of  diluted  bile,  being  too  dark,  but  rather  of 
diluted  Indian  ink.  Cases  of  melasiclerus  may,  however,  present  this  swarthy  com- 
plexion ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  diagnosis  of  the  tint  in  "  Addison's  disease"  from  that 
of  hepatic  disease  may  thus  be  made.  Now,  it  is  obvious  the  diagnosis  of  yellow  bronz- 
ing must  be  made  on  the  same  principles,  but  more  weight  is  necessarily  given  to  the 
]')ailor  of  the  conjunctiva  than  in  swarthy  bronzing,  and  less  to  the  dift'erences  of  tint, 
because  the  sallowness  of  pigmentation  differs  little  from  the  sallowness  of  the  icteric 
tint. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  regard  the  colour  of  the  conjunctiva  as  an 
absolute  guide  in  diagnosis,  for  it  is  also  pigmented  in  the  coloured  races  as  well  as  the 
skin,  and  therefore  there  may  be  pigment-deposit  in  it  in  disease  ;  and  we  have  seen 
t'.iat  this  occurred  in  Dr.  Parkes's  case,  before  quoted.  It  is  not  difficidt  to  understand 
how  this  may  be.  The  conjunctiva  contains  all  the  elements  of  skin,  for  the  eye  itself, 
qua  development,  is  a  skin-product.  Henee,  not  only  pigment  may  be  deposited  there- 
in, but  hairs  may  grow  from  it.  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  M.  Edwards,  lecturer  on  surgery 
in  Edinburgii,  showed  me  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  fact  in  a  portion  of  con- 
junctiva with  the  hairs  attached,  which  he  had  removed  from  the  eye  of  a  girl,  aged 
eighteen,  in  whom  the  deformity  was  congenital.*  These  observations  equally  apply 
to  the  colour  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  tongue,  as  both  these  sur- 
faces are  normally  the  seat  of  swarthy  pigment-deposit  in  lower  animals.     It  may  be 

jected,  that  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  its  absence  from  the  f;eees,  and  other 
eireumstances,  may  serve  equally  well,  as  the  colour  of  the  surfaces  indicated  to  dia- 
gnose morbid  pigmentation  from  biliary  blood  ;  but  in  practice  it  happens  that  the 
most  difficult  cases  for  diagnosis  of  this  kind  are  just  those  in  which  there  is  simply  a 
bilious  tint  without  any  iinportant  or  noteworthy  change  in  the  secretions.  ' 

Yellow  bronzing  may  pass  into  swarthy  bronzing,  or  be  conjoined  with  it  as  in 
Case  III.,  or  it  may  bo  symmetrical.  Le  Catf  quotes  cases  of  this  kind  from  the 
'Journal  Encyelopedique,'  for  March,  1744.  A  man  had  an  apoplectic  attack  after 
being  very  angry,  whieh  ended  in  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side;  at  the  same  time  this 
side  of  the  body  became  completely  yellow,  witho\it  excepting  the  right  lialf  of  the 
nose.  Another  man,  addicted  to  drunkenness,  experienced  a  painful  feeling  of  numb- 
ness on  the  right  side;  when  it  passed  off  the  face  became  green,  the  right  side  black, 
the  left  side  yellow.  The  urine  was  sometimes  black,  sometimes  green.  Having  taken 
.;ilt  ot  wormwood  (carbonate  of  potash)  for  several  days,  the  colour  changed,  the  face  ' 
md  the  right  side  became  yellow,  the  left  side  black.     In  about  twenty  days  a  yellow 

•An  ncocmnt  of  the  case,  nnd  reference  toothers,  may  be  found  In  the  October  number  (1860)  of  the  Edinbuigh 
Veterinary  lieviow. 
t/rraito  de  lu  Couleur  de  la'  Peau  Humalne,  p.  16S  et  seq.  < 
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tint  only  remained,  and  this  gradually  disappeared.  Tliese  are  not  by  any  means  soli- 
tary cases,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  The  following  illustrates  the 
occurrence  of  yellow  bronzing  in  a  case  of  supra-renal  disease,  expressly  recorded  by 
the  reporter  as  being  opposed  to  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Addison. 

Case  V. —  Yelloio  hronziny  ;  disease  of  supra-renal  capsules  ;  multiple  cancer. — 
i/cclerc,  a  labourer,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  IJeaujon,  April  3rd,  1850,  under 
M.  Gubler.  Ilis  previous  history  could  be  ascertained  with  difficulty  on  account  of  his 
remarkable  "  insouciance,"  but  two  months  previously  he  was  attacked  with  a  painful 
feeling  of  distension  of  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appetite,  occasional  vomitings,  and  habitual 
constipation.  He  became  pale,  and  thin,  and  weak,  the  abdominal  pain  increased  in 
violence,  recurring  in  paroxysms,  and  for  a  fortnight  before  his  admission  he  had  been 
confined  to  bed. 

On  his  admission,  the  most  striking  characteristics  were  his  extreme  thinness,  and 
the  remarkable  pallor  of  the  surface,  which  also  presented  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  yellow  straw  tint  (teinle  jaune-pailk)  of  the  "  cancerous  cachexia."  No  icterus,  the 
sclerotics  being  of  a  very  pure  white,  no  trace  of  bronzed  discoloration  or  vitiligo; 
bellows  murmur  in  the  neck ;  cough,  with  expectoration  of  greyish  sputa ;  abdominal 
symptoms  those  of  cancerous  disease  ;  urine  of  an  ochre  yellow,  and  containing  uric 
acid,  no  albumen  nor  sugar. 

As  the  disease  advanced  the  yellow  tint  became  deeper  and  deeper,  the  epigastric 
pain  more  intense  and  constant,  and  extending  thence  to  the  base  of  the  thorax  and 
the  lumbar  region.  A  little  to  the  left,  and  below  the  umbilicus,  two  tumours  appeared 
which  were  the  seat  of  a  powerful  impulse  and  loud  murnnir.  The  patient  died 
twenty  days  after  admission. 

The  post-mortem  examination  showed  that  although  the  liver  wa^  very  voluminous, 
„and  the  yellow  substance  hypertrojihied,  bile  had  been  freely  secreted,  for  there  was 
.abundance  of  it  in  the  biliary  canals ;  the  gall-bladder  was  large  and  tilled  with  greenish 
cbile;  and  although  the  common  duct  was  surrounded  by  cancerous  masses,  its  calibre 
.was  rather  increased  than  diminished.  The  stomach,  pancreas,  and  supra-renal  capsules 
were  the  seat  of  cancer,  as  were  also  the  mesenteric  and  dorso-lumbar  glands.  The 
spleen  healthy  and  small ;  the  kidneys  large,  anajmic,  but  not  cancerous.  No  examina- 
tiou.of  the  blood.* 

lu  this  case  the  post-mortem  condition  of  the  liver  and  bile-ducts  was  conclusive  as  to 
the  .Goj'rectness  of  the  diagnosis  during  life — namely,  that  as  the  sclerotic  was  of  a  pure 
white,  there  was  no  icterus.  The  yellow  bronzing  could  not  be  due,  therefore,  to  the  pre- 
BCJice  of  bile  in  the  blood,  while  the  extreme  pallor  showed  it  was  not  owing  to  change 
of  colour  ill  the  blood  corpuscles.  IJence  the  only  remaining  conclusion  that  it  was 
caused  by  pigment-deposit. 

The  examples  of  yellow  bronzing  are  so  common  in  practice  that  I  need  oidy  leave 
it  tor  fuithcr  and  closer  observation,  as  a  true  form  of  morbid  pigmentary  change. 
But  I  may  remark,  by  way  of  caution,  that  while  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  will 
give  a  yellow  tint,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  than  a  thin  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  sepa- 
rated upon  the  dejiua,  will  also  simulate  yellowing  bronzing.  The  most  familiar  illus- 
tration of  this  is  io  be  found  in  bruises  or  in  scorbutus ;  but  it  also  takes  place  in 
yellow  fever,  and,  perhaps,  otiier  forms  of  fever — not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of 
biliverdin. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  forms  of  morbid  pigmentary  chajiges,  are  those  which 
are  associated  with  emotional  states  of  the  nervous  systen,  or  with  peculiar  conditions  of 
the  geni to- urinary  organs.  They  may  be  termed  the  neurose  forms,  but  as  the  entire 
group  requires  special  and  detailed  examination,  I  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of  it 
for  a  separate  paper. 

(7b  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
•  M.  Ferriol ;  Gazette  Ilebdomailaire.    Aug.  1867. 
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Art.  II. 

A  Record  of  Thirty-Uoo   Cases  of  Pneumonia.     By  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.,  F.R.S., 
Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

The  value  of  this  communication,  if  it  has  any,  consists  in  its  being  a  faithful  record  of 
all  the  cases  of  pneumonia  which  have  been  especially  observed  by  the  author.  Most 
of  them  have  been  under  his  own  care  (chiefly  as  externs)  ;  those  that  have  not  aro 
distinguished  by  an  asterisk.  No  selection  has  been  made  of  the  cases  ;  they  have  been 
taken  just  as  they  happened  to  present  themselves.  The  high  rate  of  mortality  is  partly 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  severity  of  some  of  the  cases,  and  partly,  it  may  bo,  by  the 
author's  not  having  been  sufficiently  aware  at  the  time  of  the  danger  of  antimony  pros- 
trating the  system  and  not  the  disease.  The  results  are  simply  stated  with  short  com- 
ments, and  the  deductions  that  seem  to  be  warranted. 

Case  1. — History :  S.  D.,  aged  six,  female;  seen  Feb.  7tli.  Syraptvns  of  catarrh  about 
fonrteen  days,  of  more  serious  chest  affection  last  six.  Signs  of  hepatization  of  upper  part  of 
left  hing.  Pulse  120;  resp.  57.  Treated  by  hydr.  c.  creta,  gr.  ij.  Pulv.  ipec.  gr.  j.  ter  die. 
Hs.  salin.  c.  pot.  nitr  and  tr.  conii,  quartis  horis.  Blister  to  left  front.  After  five  ilays  mer- 
curial at  night  only,  inixturo  continued.  On  eiglith  day  mercurial  omitted.  Liq.  cinch. 
On  twelfth  day  quite  convalescent,  signs  of  pneumonia  disappeared,  broatliing  almost  quite 
normal. 

Cask  2. — Eistory :  G.  B.,  aged  one  and  a  h.alf  year,  male;  admitted  May  30th.  Ill  six 
days,  teething,  diarrhoea,  signs  of  moderate  bronchopneumonia.  Hydr.  o.  cret.  gr.  j.  Pulv. 
Dov.  gr.  j.  o.  n.  -Ant.  pot.  tiirt.  gr.  J.  Tr.  0[iii,  IT[j.  Mist,  amraon.  acet.  3j.  quartis  lioris. 
On  second  day  signs  of  chest  affection  increased  ;  pot.  nitr.  gr.  j.  added  to  mixture ;  ungt. 
hydr.  thoraci.     On  fourth  day  a  blister ;  died  on  fifth. 

Case  3. — History  :  E.  A.,  aged  three,  male,  admitted  September  27th ;  had  been  ill  about 
eight  weeks  with  inflamed  cervical  glands;  was  improving  fast,  when  he  was  attacked  with 
pneumonia,  which  went  on  to  iiepatization  of  the  greater  part  of  both  lungs.  This  state  was 
nearly  or  quite  a  month  in  undergoing  resolution  ;  the  report  does  not  state  that  tiie  normal 
breatlung  had  returned  until  exactly  a  month  from  the  date  of  the  well  marked  physical  signs. 
Treatment  consisted  of  Gray  and  Dover's  powiler  bis  die,  nitre,  ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  y,  ir.  opii 
tertiis  horis,  with  blister  and  ungt.  hydrarg.  By  the  tenth  day  tliere  was  decided  im|)rove- 
ment;  ol.  morrh  was  given,  and  the  mbfture  changed  to  saline  with  nitre  and  squill.  On 
sixteenth  day  nitric  acid,  ca^earilla,  and  tr.  cinch,  were  ordered.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  week 
was  quite  convalescent. 

Case  4. — History :  E.  W.,  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  female,  admitted  August  2l8t,  with 
pyrexia  and  hepatization  of  left  .lung;  treated  by  nitre,  nnt.  pot.  tart.  gr.  ^,  liq.  opii  secundis 
horis,  ungt.  hydrarg.  to  chest;  after  ten  days,  ol.  morrh.,  nitre,  and  gentian,  blister  to  back. 
Oonvale-cent  in  about  a  month.  The  antimonial  mixture  was  no  doubt  nut  given  so  often 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days ;  after  a  week  it  was  ordered  ter  die. 

Case  5.* — History :  T.  W.,  aged  forty-three,  male,  admitted  April  2d,  at  8'30  a.m.,  not 
fully  restored  from  a  state  of  drowning.  At  12  reaction,  which  was  very  great  at  5  p.m  ; 
breathing  oppressed,  crepitations  in  both  lungs  behind,  lips  blue,  tongue  dark-coloured, 
pulse  Very  strong  and  quick.  O.c.  ad  ^  xii.  infra  scap.,  pot.  nitr.  gr.  xv.,  vin.  ant.  tart.  3  sa., 
mist,  ammon.  acet.  3  j.  ter  die.  Was  delirious  the  same  night,  next  day  breatlung  hurried, 
pulse  132,  countenance  depressed;  5  p.m. — breathing  much  worse;  at  H  p.m.  died. 

Postmortem  examination. — Only  the  upper  lobe  of  each  lung  remained  pervious  to  air  and 
crepitant,  the  remaining  parts  were  in  a  state  of  grey  hepatization.  It  was  matter  of  general 
surprise  to  see  this  anatomical  condition  after  so  short  an  illness. 

Case  G. — History :  J.  S.,  aged  thirteen  months,  male ;  ill  thirteen  days  when  seen,  April 
30th;  takes  no  food  ;  fever;  emaciated;  much  rale  and  flat  percussion  sound  in  back;  pulse 
quick  and  weak.  QuineD  dis.  gr.  i,  tr.  hyoscy.  Vl\\\j.  quater  die.  May  3rd. — Resp.  52-60  ; 
110  typhoid  spots ;  pt.  c.  quin.  gr.  |,  quater  die,  pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  j.  o.  n.      7th. — Improved 
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since  Srd,  taking  beef  tea  and  milk  prettj-  well.     Breathing  quieter.     8tli. — Sank  and  died 
this  inorninp;. 

PoKt-mortem  eaanmtation. — Body'palc;  heart  healthy,  dtcolorized  fibrinous  coagula  in  aorta 
and  puhnoiiiiry  artery  ;  right  lung  generally  crepitant,  but  consolidated  to  some  extent  i)oste- 
riorly  ;  left  lung  had  the  pleura  roughened  by  a  thin  fibrinous  exudation,  upper  lobe  in  two- 
thirds  of  its  extent  completely  consolidated,  of  dull  white  colour,  lower  lobe  semi-consolidated 
posteriorly.     Lower  part  of  ileum  quite  healthy. 

Case  7. — Butory :  E.  S.,  aged  five,  female,  admitted  September  20th  ;  fkin  burning  hot, 
cough,  tongue  coated,  creiiitant  rAle  of  pneumonia  in  both  sides  of  the  back.  Ant.  pot.  tart, 
gr.  i,  liq.  opii  sedat.  Ttl,ij.,  aq.  anisi,  g  ss.,  ter  die.  24th. — Pneumonia  proceeding,  jit.  in  nii.xt. 
quater  die.  llydr.  e.  creta,  gr.  ij.  pulv.  Doveri,  gr.  j.  bis  die.  27tli. — Less  thirsty,  tongue 
cleaning,  bowels  not  open.  Absolute  dulness  in  lett  back  almost  up  to  top ;  right  is  tolerably 
resonant.  In  left  back  no  sound  in  ordinary  respiration,  except  an  occasional  slight  whiff 
with  respiration,  and  a  faint  soup^on  of  a  ciackle ;  in  the  right  back  respiration  is  rather 
coarse,  and  is  deftctive;  no  notable  dyspnoBa;  skin  cool;  pulse  steady  ;  pt.  in  pulv.  ter  die; 
inf.  gent.  CO.  |  ss.,  pot.  nitr.  gr.  iv.,  tr.  byoscy.  tTlv.  ter  die.  October  1st. — 01.  morrh.  3  ij. 
bis  die.  Pt.  in  mist ,  ungt.  hydr.  lat.  sinistr.  8th. — Better,  much.  15lb.— Better,  conva- 
lescent, takes  food  well.  Kesonance'in  left  back  improved,  but  not  as  good  as  in  tlie  right. 
Tolerably  good  breathing  in  left  back,  full  and  natural  in  right.  Pt.  in  usu  ol.  and  ungt., 
vini  ferri,  3  ss  ter  die.  She  went  on  improving,  and  was  discharged  in  excellent  health  on 
Nov.  14th,  but  there  still  remained  some  dulness  at  the  left  posterior  base,  deficiency  of  vesi- 
cular sound,  and  the  peculiar  sotind  on  deep  inspiration  of  adherent  air  cells  opening  up  and 
expanding. 

Case  8. — Ilutory  :  G.  L.,  aged  fifty-three,  male,  admitted  March  22nd  ;  ill  one  week ;  has 
short  cough  ;  thick,  rather  red  expectoration;  "urine  like  blood;"  pulse  weak;  fine  pneu- 
monic crepitation  at  lower  part  of  left  back,  with  bronchial  breathing  above;  riglit  lung  nor- 
mal. Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  ^,  liq.  opii  Tr[iv.,  mist,  an  mon.  ac.  I  i.,  quater  die.  23rd. — Respira- 
tion 30;  ex|iectoration  mucous  iind  bloody;  pulse  100;  skin  rather  burning.  Pt.  in  mist, 
quinquies  in  die.  24tb. — Pulse  92,  small,  quiet;  skin  cool;  tongue  clean  ;  breathing  nuich 
easier;  respiration  28;  sputa  rusty  ;  left  hack  dull — moist,  fine  crepitations  heard  all  over  it, 
except  at  top,  where  the  sound  is  broncliial.  Pt.  in  mist,  quater  die.  27th. — Pulse  72; 
respiration  23  ;  skin  cool;  left  back  nmch  more  resonant ;  breath  sound  as  before.  01.  morrh. 
3  ij.  ter  die,  nitre,  squill,  inf.  cahimb.,  ter  die.  The  state  of  the  lung  still  further  improved, 
and  he  was  soon  well. 

Case  9. — History :  J.  F.,  aged  twenty-seven,  male,  admitted  March  9th  ;  ill  five  days ;  has 
cough  and  bloody  expectoration  ;  lips  livid  ;  the  signs  of  bronchopneumonia  were  evident. 
Ant.  f)Ot.  tart.  gr.  i,  liq.  op.  sed.  lHv.,  inf.  calumb.  Ji.  tertiis  horis.  Turpentine  stupes. 
10th. — Much  relieved ;  very  little  naut-ea;  perspiring  copiously;  urine  loaded  with  lithates; 
respiration  46;  pulse  100.  Both  lungs  involved  extensively;  the  ri^ht  hepatized  posteriorly, 
the" left  less  affected ;  general  bronchial  rule.  12th. — Pt.  c.  ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  i.  in  mist. ;  [udse 
93;  respiration  20.  13th. — Pulse  85;  rtspiration  27 ;  left  lung  nearly  quite  free;  right  in 
full  course  of  resolution.  14th — Pt.  in  mist,  quater  die.  16th. — Continual  nausea;  orhit 
mist.,  cahimb.  and  nitre.  18th. — Both  lungs  quite  free.  26th. — Quite  well.  This  case  is 
published  in  ()etail  in  the  '  British  Medical  Journal,'  May  IGth,  1857. 

Case  10. — ff^tory :  S.  B.,  aged  sixteen,  female,  admitted  March  16th  ;  ill  seven  days;  has 
pyrexia  and  eevere  congh  ;  signs  of  general  bronchitis  marked  with  those  of  pneumonic  con- 
solidation of  lower  and  posterior  part  of  left  lung;  always  weakly  since  variola  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  ^,  liq.  opii  lt|,iv.,  m.  caniph.  3  i.  secundis  horis  ad  vices  iv., 
postea  tertiis  horis.  Turpentine  stupes.  18th. — Improved.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  J;  pot.  bicarb. 
3i.,  tinct.  conii  nix,,  mist,  ammon.  ac.  §  i-i  tertiis  horis.  Blister  to  left  side.  23rd. — Much 
improved ;  quite  natural  breathing  all  through  both  lungs,  except  in  left  U)wer  lateral 
region,  where  there  is  still  dulness  and  deficient  breath-sound.  01.  morrh.,  calumli.,  and  nitre. 
30th. — Quite  convalescent,  some  dulness  still  remaining  in  left  side  and  lower  back.  (In  this 
case  there  was  no  doubt  sopie  pleural  effusion  as  well  as  pneumonia.) 

Case  11. — History :  M.  S.,  aged  two,  female,  admitted  Oct.  12th;  ill  two  days;  pyrexia; 
screams  much  at  night ;  tongue  coated  ;  breathing  good  in  lett  side  of  the  back,  harsliish  and 
with  rales  in  right,  where  there  is  some  dulness.  Mist.  pot.  tart.  3  iss.,  pot.  bicarb.  3ij., 
ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  iss.,  liq.  opii,  .It|^xx.  3  i.  quater  die.  15th.— -In  right  back  dulness,  deficient 
breathing,  and  much  moist  rAle,  with  harsh  expiratory  sound.    Pt.  c.  ant.  pot.  tart.,  gr.  ij. 
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ad  5is3.     IQth.-^Miich  better;  quiet  breathing  in  both  sides  of  the  back.     Saline  and  nitre; 
ol.  inorrh.     Ceased  attendance  alter  this. 

Case  12. — History :  W.  S.,  aa;ed  eiglit,  niiilo,  admitted  Aug.  2Sth;  ill  one  week;  healthy 
before;  pyrexia;  pulse  100,  tln-illing;  left  iippor  front  of  ohest  dull  to  pcrous-iion  ;  breathing 
bronchial  and  non-vesicular,  with  a  few  moist  rules  ;  liealthy  breathing  in  the  corresponding 
side;  urine  high-coloured;  saline  with  vin.  ipecac,  acid,  hydrooy.  dil.,  alkali,  and  liq.  opii 
qaater  die.  Hirudines  ij.  infra  olavio.  sinistr.,  ungt.  hydr.  postea  infricand.  Sept.  1st. — Is 
very  much  better;  hepatization  resolving.  3rd. — Left  front  quite  resonant;  breath  sound, 
weak,  but  otherwise  healthy;  iron  and  quinine.     14th. — Quite  well. 

Case  13. — History :  M.  A.  D.,  aged  twenty-two,  female,  admitted  Feb.  11th;  has  pain  in 
left  side,  shortness  of  breath,  some  cough  and  expectoration  ;  tongue  clean  ;  skin  cool ;  pulse 
140,  weak  ;  urine  rather  pale ;  go  id  breathing  in  right  side  of  the  back;  not  so  free  iu  right 
front;  in  lower  lialf  of  left  side  of  tlie  back  there  is  absence  of  vesicuUr  murmur,  some  fine 
crepitation,  bronchial  breathin;;,  and  duhiess;  in  upper  third  there  is  resonance;  in  left  front, 
about  third  rib,  there  is  distinct  pleuritic  friction.  Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  i,  liq.  opii  ni,v.,  mist, 
caraph.  5  ss.,  om.  liora,  ad  vices  iv.,  postea  secandis  horis.  Turpentine  stupes.  13th. — Pulse 
114,  sift;  has  less  pain  in  side;  breathing  easier;  distinct  cegophony  and  whiffy  broncho- 
phony, with  complete  duhiess  in  lower  half  of  left  side  of  the  back;  decided  dulness  in  left 
front  up  to  c'avicle;  breatliing  audible  hero,  but  not  so  free  as  in  the  riglit  front;  heart  not 
displaced.  Pt.  in  nnst.  quater  die;  pil.  hydrarg.  gr.  ij.,  calomel,  gr.  i.,  opii,  gr.  i,  quater  die. 
18th. — Omitt.  mist,  nitre  and  nitric  ether;  i)lister.  23nd.— Some  ptyalism ;  pulse  106; 
scrubbing  pleural  friction  heard  all  over  left  back,  side,  and  front ;  can  feel  a  dragging  sensa- 
tion herself;  breathing  only  in  the  upper  part  of  lung.  Pt.  in  pil.  and  mist,  ter  die.  Blister. 
March  4th. — Medicines  taken  regidarly  till  2nd  ;  is  very  much  better;  mouth  but  little  affected  ; 
very  faint  breath-souiul  is  now  audible  even  below  the  middle  of  the  left  side  of  the  back, 
attended  with  friction.  Pt.  iu  pil.  om.  nocte.  Pot.  iod.,  tinct.  cinch.,  inf.  genti.  co.  11th. — 
Copious  expectoration  of  yellowish  matter ;  breathing  in  left  back  more  full  and  clear.  Pt. 
in  mist.,  tinct.  iodinii  lat.  .sinist.  April  8th. — Discharged  well,  having  had  ol.  morrh.  and  iron 
and  quinine  for  a  fortnight. 

Case  14.* — History :  A.  R.,  aged  twenty-six,  female,  admitted  Jan.  22nd. — Subject  to  rheu- 
matism last  nine  years  every  winter.  Since  rheumatic  fever  nine  years  ago  has  had  palpita- 
tion more  or  less  always,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  her  alarm  till  three  months 
ago.  Action  of  heart  very  tmnultuous,  comjdains  of  constant  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
of  dull,  wearing  character,  increased  when  palpitation  comes  on,  wliich  it  does  several  times 
a  day,  more  especially  on  the  slightest  exertion.  Breathing  natural;  bowels  costive;  has 
pain  in  knees,  increased  at  night;  catamenia  irregular.  Feb.  11th. — -Thyroid  gland  enlarged 
equably,  it  is  less  than  it  has  been;  it  first  enlarged  .six  years  ago;  propt  wis  well 
marked;  pulse  very  small;  heart  beats  with  considerable  violence;  prajcordial  dul- 
ness e-xtended  chiefly  towards  right;  complains  still  of  pain;  gets  little  steep.  Feb. 
15tli. — A  Idowing  sound  is  hard  all  over  the  heart,  and  a  distinct  rough  systolic 
bruit  in  the  second  intercostal  space,  just  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  where  a  thrill  is  also  felt ; 
the  y  stolio  bruit  is  beard  in  the  right  carotid  ;  health  greatly  improved  since  admission. 
22nd — Pain  very  severe  last  night,  and  palpitation  increa.sed;  kept  her  awake  all  night. 
March  4ch. — Pain  not  nearly  so  severe  as  formerly,  and  referred  entirely  to  one  spot  near  the 
apex;  less  proptosis;  goi:re  decreasing.  12th. — A  severe  attack  of  pain  and  palpitation  last 
night,  relieved  by  einpl.  bellad.  cum  opio.  18th. — Much  improved.  19th. — Alwut  midday 
became  wor.se,  with  increase  of  pain  and  severe  vomiting:  the  latter  was  aUayed  by  acid, 
hydrocy.  dil.  and  digitalis  in  effervescing  saline,  but  the  pain  continued  very  severe  till 
eight  P.M.,  when  eight  leeches  were  applied  to  the  prrocordia  and  gave  much  relief,  but  death 
ensued  the  following  morning  about  seven.  She  was  leeched  over  the  heart  Jan.  25th,  and 
Lad  three  Idisters  to  the  same  part  at  different  times  with  advantage.  She  took  internally 
small  doses  of  tinot.  digitalis,  spt.  ainmon.  fcBtid.,  spt.  ammon.  cd.,  and  tinct.  ferri  amraoniat. 
Pulse  was  gener  dly  about  120. 

Post  mortem  Exaiaiiiation.—^rcma\\\i\  and  cervical  lymphatic  glands  enlarged;  supra-renal 
capsules  healthy ;  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  normal;  a  very  large  thymus  gland  (weighing 
1200  grains  troy)  overlapped  the  pericardium  and  lay  upon  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
reaching  down  to  root  of  left  lung;  both  lungs  in  a  slate  of  piieumonio  engorgement.,  the  loft 
of  grey  hepatization  posteriorly;  pericardium  normal ;  heart  normal,  its  valves  effective,  some 
vegetiitions  on  the  mitral,  the  muscular  tissue  of  good  colour ;  thyroid  gland  much  enlarged  ; 
brain  healthy. 

Case  15. — History :  K.,  aged  eight  months,  male,  seen  Juno  6th.  Gums  lanced  over  upper 
median  incisors;  slight  symptoms  of  bronchitis;   saline.     7th.— Bronchitis  set  iu  severely; 
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ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  \  secundis  vel  tertiis  horig.  9th. — State  same ;  dose  of  antimony  diminished 
to  about  gr.  -Jj,  and  of  opimn  increased  ;  sinking  came  on,  and  the  child  died  at  5  p.m.  In 
the  morning  the  pulse  had  been  138 ;  skin  hot ;  respiration  47 ;  the  sides  of  the  chest  collapsing 
in  inspiration.     The  antimonial  produced  vomiting  and  purging. 

Case  16. — History:  Mr.  Q.,  aged  tliirty-tive  (about),  an  ailing  man,  not  at  all  intemperate, 
seen  May  16th  in  consultation.  He  had  been  attacked  with  pain  in  the  left  side  on  night  of 
11th;  the  next  day  there  were  signs  of  pleuropneumonia;  venesection  to  §  viii.,  saline  and 
antimony,  and  afterwards  calomel  and  opium,  but  scarce  any  ptyalism  was  produced.  In 
course  of  IGtli  delirium  came  on;  at  nine  p.m.,  when  I  saw  him,  his  pnlse  was  120,  soft  and 
bounding;  his  hands  were  sweating,  but  his  abdomen  was  hot  and  dry;  tongue  dryish  in 
middle,  red;  urine  most  higldy  lateritious;  no  articular  aifection,  but  a  decided  rheumatic 
odour;  no  signs  of  heart  disease;  no  fever  spots;  bowels  inclined  to  diiurlioea;  respiration 
102.  He  had  had  very  little  sleep  for  several  nights;  the  right  side  of  the  back  was  quite 
resonant,  but  there  was  deficient  respiratory  murmur,  and  semi-moist  respiratory  rale  exten- 
sively diflEiised ;  left  back  and  side  more  dull  than  right,  the  air,  however,  entered  pretty  freely, 
producing  extensively-diffused  small,  moist  crepitus  through  the  posterior  and  lateral  |)arts 
of  the  lung;  a  severe  cough  he  had  had  was  much  diminished  since  a  blister  to  the  left  side. 
Opii  gr.  j.  omni  hora  donee  sonmus  invadeat,  ammonia  and  imtash  mixture  secundis  horis, 
■wine  3  iss  tertiis  horis.  19th. — Sle|)t  after  seven  pills,  no  delirium,  pulse  much  less  frequent, 
urine  clear;  a  little  antimony  added  to  the  mixture.  26th. — Pulse  70,  lung  recovering,  and 
all  the  symptoms  amending,  except  that  delirium  has  continued  to  show  itself  till  to-day  ■,  the 
cessation  seems  attributable  to  leaving  off  the  wine,  which  was  done  yesterday,  and  the  deli- 
rium immediately  ceased.     28th. — Is  well. 

Cask  17.* — History :  E.  B.,  aged  nineteen,  male,  admitted  July  14th.  Ill  fourteen  days, 
■worse  seven;  pulse  108,  weak;  respiration  49,  sliort,  abdominal;  tongue  red,  and  thinly 
coated;  hands  not  notably  hot ;  urine  high-coloured  ;  no  fever-spots ;  right  lung  extensively 
hepatized  posteriorly ;  left  lung  working  fairly,  a  trace  of  rale  in  back ;  free  breathing  in  both 
fronts;  heart's  sounds  normal;  sputa  sticky  and  a  little  rusty ;  he  passed  his  motions  under 
hini,  was  highly  delirious  all  night,  sank  and  died  at  half-past  one,  p.m.,  of  the  15th.  He  was 
cupped  to  |ij.,  and  took  saline  with  vin.  ant.  pot.  tart.  Ttlxxv. 

Case  18.* — History:  J.  J.,  aged  thirty-nine,  male,  of  large  make,  admitted  July  7th.  Has 
been  a  very  strong  man,  had  no  previous  illness ;  ill  three  weeks  with  catarrh,  worse  last  four 
days,  was  at  work  before,  diarrhoea  last  two  nights;  does  not  appear  much  depressed;  has 
marked  pneumonia  of  both  lungs,  most  advanced  and  extensive  on  right;  sputa  tenacious  and 
rusty;  res[iiration  40;  pnlse  112,  very  compressible;  tongue  coated.  C.  c.  ad  s  xvi ,  atit.  pot. 
tart.  gr.  j,  pot.  nit.  gr.  x.,  tinct.  o[)ii  TlXx.,  mist.  am.  ac.  5j-  tertiis  horis.  Simple  diet,  beef-tea. 
8th. — Is  free  from  pain,  lies  easy  and  tranquil;  sputa  copious,  dirty  brownish.  9th.— Much 
pain  in  the  right  side  in  "bouts"  of  numbing  character  both  last  night  and  this  morning; 
tongue  red,  with  yellow  coating;  feels  very  low  and  weak;  sweats  a  good  deal,  more  by  day 
than  night;  respiration  42,  short;  pulse  128;  hands  hot.     10th. — Died  this  morning. 

Post-mortem  Examination. — Right  lung,  u[>per  and  middle  lobes  in  a  state  of  grey  hepati- 
zation ;  left  lung  in  a  state  of  red  he[)atization ;  general  recent  pericarditis ;  heart's  tissue  flabby ; 
valves  healthy ;  kidneys  large  and  heavy,  weighing  each  nine  ounces,  they  did  not  appear 
manifestly  diseased  to  the  naked  eye ;  liver  large. 

Case  19.* — History :  J.  C,  aged  thirty-three,  male,  admitted  July  2nd.  HI  six  days;  had 
shivering  at  first,  and- then  severe  cough,  which  continues;  herpetic  eruption  on  lips,  tongue, 
and  backs  of  hands ;  no  fever  spots ;  bowels  much  relaxed  last  three  months ;  eyes  bright ; 
tongue  moist  and  clean;  no  pain  in  region  of  coecum  (on  [iressure);  very  thirsty;  no  ap|)eiite; 
respiration  30 ;  pulse  108,  soft,  undulating;  expectorates  clear  mucus;  Kft  back  resonant; 
lower  part  of  right  side  of  the  back  dull;  no  breathing  audible,  Imt  obscure  crepitus.  C.  c. 
ad  §  vj.,  hydr.  c.  cret4,  pulv.  Dov.  ana  gr.  iv.  bis  die,  acid.  mur.  dil.  TH,xx.  tertiis  horis.  Beef- 
tea,  milk,  and  egg,  port  wine  §  iv.  By  the  15th  convalescence  had  conmienced ;  he  was 
discharged  about  the  20th.     Medicine  omitted  on  the  10th. 

Case  20.* — History :  J.  lIcM.,  aged  thirty-six,  male,  admitted  July  5th.  AVhile  at  work 
on  July  1st  was  attacked  with  pain  in  back  towards  left  side,  so  severe  that  he  could  hardly 
walk ;  the  same  night  he  brought  uf)  a  good  deal  of  blood ;  has  had  a  cough  for  eighteen 
months,  which  is  now  worse;  exceedingly  weak  since  his  attack,  was  very  strong  before; 
marked  dulness  and  absence  of  breathing  at  the  lower  half  of  left  Lack ;  no  vesicular  or  bron- 
chial sound;  bronchophony,  hut  no  vocal  fremitus;  healthy  breathing  in  left  front,  pretty 
good  also  in  right,  but  with  rhonchi  in  the  larger  tubes;  heart's  sounds  normal ;  sputa  tenacious 
and  rusty ;  pulse  93 ;  respiration  89 ;  no  fever  spots ;  was  delirious  last  night,  did  not  sleep ; 
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no  appetite ;  very  thirsty.  Was  cupped  to  3  vi.  with  preiit  relief  to  the  pain  in  tlie  side  Vin 
ant.  nixx.,  tmct.  0[.n  qv.,  pot.  nit.  gr.  xv.,  mist.  cuTM|,h.  J  j.,  tertiis  horis,  hydr.  c.  cretd  ax 
IV.  onini  noote.  9th.-Pulse  76,  weak ;  respintion  .3i;  is  veryweal<;  dulness  and  ahjioat 
coni[ilet^e  absence  ot  breathing  in  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  back.  lOth.-Omitt  hanst 
15th.— Month  affijcted,  oinitt.  pulv.  irtli.— P.dso  67 ;  respiration  26  ;  left  lung  not  fnlly  reso- 
nant posteriorly;  breathing  rather  weak  and  bronchial.     Went  out  well  about  ten  days  later. 

Case  21.— ffistonj:  E.  D.,  aged  one  year,  female,  admitted  December  6th,  1858  111  five 
weeks,  measles  ceased  fourteen  days;  her  breath  is  short;  she  has  no  rest;  is  continually 
pinmg  and  grmdmg  her  teeth;  bowels  open;  motions  yellow  with  white  lumps;  is  sick  after 
suckwig,  takes  only  the  breast;  not  feverish,  hut  marked  flush  on  right  cheek  ;  harsh  bronchial 
breathnig,  with  some  crepitation  in  left  side  of  the  back;  breathing  in  right  also,  hurshish 
anil  atteniled  with  ex|)iratory  sound.  Ilydr.  c.  creta  gr.  j.,  pulv.  Dov.  gr.  A  ter  die  9tli  — 
Improved;  motions  much  better;  breathing  in  both  backs  nearly  natural.  Kepeat  pulv  ou'ini 
nocte,  ol.  morrh.  3  j.  ter  die.  13th.-0mitt.  pulv.  30th.— Is  pretty  well ;  no  cough ;  breath- 
ing not  quite  so  free  in  left  side  of  the  back  as  in  right,  and  attended  with  a  trace  of  rale 
JJiscl.arged. 

Case  ^i.—Hktory:  Same  child  re-admitted  on  February  28th,  1859.     Ill  seven  days-  get- 
ting^ worse;  has  had  cough,  and  wheezing  at  chest;  very  [irolonged,  harsh  expectoration,' with 
crepitation  in  both  hacks;  mouth  covered  with  thrush,     (iums  lanced  over  prominent  inr.lars 
Ant   pot  tart.  gr.  |,  liq.  opit  niiss.,  mist.  pot.  tart  3  j.  qnater  die,  lotio  boracis.     March  3rd  — 
Jioth  backs  resonant, but  air  enters  very  feebly  and  produces  numerous  small  crepitations-  fVe- 
qnent  cough  ;  notnmch  fever;  month  better.    Dec.  senega;  3  ij.,  spt.  ammon.  co.  3  iss.,  mist  3  i 
quater  die.  Jth.— All  lever  gone ;  sleeping  much  better ;  tongue  very  coated.    Pt.  ol.  morr'  3  1 
tertiis  die.    10t!i--Clear  breathing  in  backs;  tongue  still  much  coated  ;* vomits  oil;  much  cough 
Mist.  pot.  tart.  3  J.,  ter  die.     2 1st.— Belter ;  looks  blooming;  resuniat  oleum.     28th.— Well.      ' 

Case  2S.--IIutory :  E.  L.,  aged  thirty-six,  female,  admitted  September  8rd.    Ill  two  rears- 

low^r'^^'vl  in''/"'t  '^"  "'T''  ^'f"*^'  'n"ch_ dyspnea  in  walking;  good  resonance  in 
lower  halves  of  both  backs ;  less  clear  above;  respiration  pretty  free  in  right  back;  in  left 
impertect,  and  attended  with  crepitus;  breathing  weak  with  some  tube  sound  at  left  unner 
back;  weak  also,  with  some  rale  at  night;  breathing  weak  in  left  front,  good  in  right • 
resonance  .limimshe.  1,1  left;  heart's  sounds  normal;  tongue  clean;  pulse  regular.  Saline 
with  P't.  acet.,  squill,  vm.  ipec.  and  paregoric,  quater  die.     0th.— Left  back  notably  duller  at 

wiTlf.n^M  •""!.'''^'*'  '^'''?'  '■*'S'"'I  '^""  "''^•'  breathing  very  weak  and  imperfect,  but 
w  tiiout  rale  in  those  parts ;  better  in  left  front,  but  with  some  rale ;  good  breathing  in  right 
side  of  the  hack,  but  bronchial,  and  attende.l  with  crepitations  in  right  lower  lateral  region  - 
can  only  he  on  right  side;  on  deep  respiration  (which  is  painless)  left  side  moves  forty' 
right  twenty;  aspect  wod;  bps  of  good  colour  ;  tongue  clean  ;  skin  cool ;  no  expectoration 
To.,   7  T;  .  ^"',-— ¥"■■«  resonance,  and  air  enters  much  more  freely  into  left  lung  at  its  back 

nppe'atd;?n"lh:ro™d  ^l!''^'  '*''*"'  '''"''■     '-'''  "''"-■'•  •^'"•^  '''  P~'-  ^'*'- 

h.^W^^fnf'*''"'^"'  f-/',f""^  "f'^-^T'  "'''''•  '«^™''"«'i  August  15tb.  Ill  seven  days; 
ha»lo.tappetite;  speech  feeble;  bad  cough ;  very  weak ;  pulse  very  feeble ;  tongue  greati; 
coated;  bowels  right.  He  was  treated  till  September  1st  with  three  doses  of  calomel  and 
opium,  nitric  acid,  quinine,  and  strychnia,  but  rather  got  worse  than  better.  His  urine  was 
then  found  to  be  very  clear,  non-albuminous,  very  a.dd,  and  stinking  most  abominably  as  of 
rotten  cabbage  II,s  breath  lia,l  the  same  putrid  odour.'  On  examination  of  the  clies  ,10th  i°g 
abnormal  was  detected  He  had  much  cough,  which  caused  him  to  vomit.  His  sputa  cousis  ed 
of  grey  d.rty  niucus,  devonl  of  the  peculiar  offensive  smell  oi.sorved  in  the  breith  and  urine 
Liq.  sod.  chlonnat.  t^xx.  quater  die.     6tl..-Same  state;    very  great   depression.     A  very 

i^on^olTTl'\  "'tI'  """'  '»*'''-'•  /'^.'"^  !''f'  f~'"'  ^vas  quite  resonant,  even  encroachi- 
ng on  the  cardiac  dulness.  I  he  an-  entered  freely  into  this  part  of  the  lung,  but  the  sound 
was    ot  so  purely  vesicular  as  it  should  have  been,  and  attende.l  with  small  crepitations      n 

bi-eaS      r/bfr'  "  h"   ''''""^-     ^"   '^f  >^^'   ''■'^"'^  "'^'•''  ^^'•«  '^iff'^^'^'l  ■■^1-  >vith  'fair 
sm,N  ..me-  Iffl       ""*;     "■  '■'?^"nf"''V""^  breath-sound  w.as  good  in  front  and  behind; 
1™!^!?.!  if  ,    f   m"   •  ''"'"^r"  "?  "^''''  skin  cool;  pulse  feeble;  breath  less  offensive 
since  he  had  inhale,  chlorine.     Morphia  i  gr.  .,mni  nocte,  pt.  bran.ly  4  oz.     9th.— Nitric  acid 
and  cascarilla,  tannin  with  bals.  Cana.l.     lOth.-Compn'rative  .lulness  in  lower  le  t  back 
breathing  weak,  and  attended  with  in-  and  expiratory  tube-sound ;  fine  crepitati.m  all  lhr.nH 
ef  front,  and  exten.  i,:g  t.,  eft  side;  tolerable  breathing,  with  expiratory  tube.s..und  in    i^h 
fiont;  percussion  note  woody  in  both  fronts;  fetor  and  sputa  as  bLtbre.    13th.-Bnmdy  5  vi 
ammon.  carb    gr.  iv    quater  die.     16th.-Air  enters  well  into  right  lung  behind,  but  with 
some  crepitation  ;  air  enters  pretty  well  into  left  lung  at  lower  posterior  part,  but  at  upper 
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the  liroathing  is  mill,  and  at  inidiUe  replaced  very  much  by  crepitation ;  air  enters  freely  into 
right  lunK  anteriorly,  but  the  breath-sound  is  coarsish.  In  left  Iront  the  breall.ing  is  very 
weak  and  tubular,  but  not  markedly  in-  and  expiratory.  Percussion  is  not  dull  in  left,  ront, 
but  woody,  cf  somewliat  better  character  in  right  front,  woody  in  both  sides  ot  the  back; 
no  notable  dvspnoea  now,  or  at  any  time  since  his  admission.  Ten  oz.  ot  port  wine  m  place  ot 
bramlv,  adde"  mist,  tinct.  cincli.  3  i.  pil.  hydr.  gr.  iij.  opii  gr.  i,  ter  die.     18th.— Death. 

Post-mortem  Examination,  on  19<A.— Right  lung  emphysematons,  inflamed  to  some  extent 
Bosteriorlv  with  some  small  patclies  of  pale  exudation  in  it;  left  lung  in  a  state  ot  grey 
hepatization  in  all  upper  lobe;  lower  b  be  also  inflamed  highly  at  p<.sterior  part.  In  npijer 
lobe  a  verv  larc^e  gangrenous  cavitv  as  large  as  two  fists,  containing  little  but  blackish  loosely- 
floatin.r  shreddy  pulmonary  tissue  in  a  sloughy  condition.  In  the  right  lung,  at  upper  edge 
of  millobe  there  was  a  small  round  circumscribed  cavity  of  the  size  ot  a  large  marble,  m 
cmita.t  by  its  periphery  with  the  pleura,  quite  full  of  dark  matter.  On  microscopic  examina- 
tion this  matter  was  found  to  consist  of  the  <ie&ns  of  ramifying  vessels  mingled  with  abundant 
dark-re<l  pigment  and  fatty-looking  granules  or  masses.  The  lung  just  around  the  cavity  was 
condensed  for  a  very  limited  extent.  The  large  gangrenous  cavity  in  the  left  upper  obe  was 
seiiar,ited  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  tissue  from  the  pleura,  which  adhered  pretty  firmy  to  the 
costal  layer  over  a  large  extent ;  some  small  remains  of  cretaceous  tubercle  in  the  right  ai)ex  ; 
heart  and  all  other  organs  normal. 

Case  25  -IlUtory  :  A.  S.,  aged  two,  female,  admitted  Dec.  22nd.  Ill  three  days,_bad  only 
8  little  cold  before;  breath  very  short,  lips  of  dull  red  ;  skin  very  hot_;  three  canine  teeth 
very  prominent  (gums  lanced),  one  just  through.  A  very  healthy  child,  is  now  plum,.,  cut  al 
her  tetth  well  before;  bowels  relaxed;  motions  d.irk  brown.  No  marked  dimmutioii_  ot 
reson  nee  in  either  back,  but  vesicular  sound  everywhere  much  diminished  ;  in  auscultating 
both  backs  there  is  heard  very  loud,  harsh,  mostly  single  inspiratory  bronchial  breathing. 
Ant.  pot.  tart.  gr.  iij.  liq.  opii  sed.  TTlx  aq.  §  iss.,  3j.  secundis  h oris,  ad  vices  'v-,  postea 
quartis  horis.  Nine  p  M.-Respiration  b2;  pulse  12G,  not  strong;  skin  stil  hot.  23r<l  10*, 
I  M  —Respiration  100  ;  much  prostration  ;  medicine  has  been  given  nearly  secundis  horis , 
chest  resonant  at  back.     Pt.  c.  mist,  tertiis  horis.     Died  at  two  p.m. 

Cask  26.— History  :  T.  IL,  aged  twenty  five,  married,  admitted  Jan.  30th.  HI  three  days ; 
both  le.rs  in  pain,  from  knee  to  ankles;  a  pretty  marked  eruption  of  purpura  on  the  left,  smne 
snots  on  the  right;  has  eaten  potatoes,  ntit  much  meat  lately  ;  tongue  coated  ;  is  very  weak; 
pulse  very  feeble;  heart  normal;  bowels  open;  liver  descends  very  low  into  abdomen,  tully 
to  level  of  umbilicus;  spleen  not  enlarged;  arms  and  legs  stilf  at  times ;  urine  ^-n^ky  a  ^ 
hi-ddy  albmninous;  legs  have  been  swelled,  but  never  were  till  three  days  ago;  very  little 
swelling  now  Urine  deposits  a  sediment  of  casts  and  tube  detritus ;  the  casts  are  some  homo- 
geneous (so-called  waxy),  some  very  granular,  .some  contain  nuclear  corpuscles;  there  are  a 
few  blood  globules.  Tinct.  ferri  mur.  ttlxx.,  quin.  disulph  gr.  j.,  aquffi  Ij.,  tertiis  hor  s.  leb 
8rd  —Feels  much  better ;  rash  less ;  vomited  each  dose  ot  tlie  medicine.  Repeat  mist  qnater 
die'  4th  —Not  so  well ;  liver  not  more  than  two  iinger  breadths  below  the  ribs;  abdomen 
ratiier  di'stended  ;  tongue  very  coated,  dry  at  tip;  pulse  frequent,  '"■•g«'.«'=?''«^^.';X' ^ 
conscious  but  sleeps  much.  Mist.  pot.  oitr.  efterv.  tertiis  boris.  6th.^Respiration  52  ;  tongue 
drv  •  pulse  of  fair  force,  120;  bowels  much  relaxed;  good  percussion  in  both  backs,  but  very 
lotid,  noisy  respiration  in  left,  with  good  expansion  of  the  P"l'""™7y  y««'«'^«  ^ "'"«'' J,7'^ 
is  more  ot' rhoichus,  with  crepitation,  and  less  expansion  sound  ;  the  dyspncea  is  extre  ne  and 
ncreasing;  venesec  ion  to  1  xv. ;  immediately  after,  the  pulse  was  100,  and  not  weaker;  the 
breathir"ne8s  distressed,  89  in  the  minute  ;  some  scanty,  bloody,  mucous  spu  a.  Liq.  amnion, 
acet  3  ib,  ant.  pot.  tart  gr.  j.,  tinct.  opii  n^v.,  m.  camph.  |  j.,  statim  et  post  horam  j.,  postea, 
secundis  vel  tertiis  horis.^  H^  took  two  doses  and  died  at  seven  p.m.,  about  two  hours  alter 
ilie  venesection.  His  breathing  continued  distressed ;  he  did  not  appear  faint.  The  doses 
produced  no  apparent  etfect. 

Case  27.-Ehtory :  J.  S.,  aged  forty-one,  male,  admitted  Oct.  I7th.  Ill  seven  days ;  feels 
only  exceedingly  weak;  looks  pale;  has  herpes  on  lij-s;  very  little  cough  ;  skin  cool ;  pulse 
feeble  There  is  marked  impiirment  of  resonance  in  the  lower  third  ot  the  right  side  of 
he  back,  with  fine  crepitation  on  long  inspiration;  nothing  morbid  esewbere  ^ -Pf"'^  >« 
stunes-  amnion  carb.  gr.  iv.,  spt.  letb.  chl.  iTlx.,  mist,  ammon.  acet.  3 '•,  ter  ve  quatei  die. 
20th  -FeX  a  wonderfol  deal  better;  dulness  continues  in  right  side  ot  the  back  w.  .  ,,efi^ 
cient  and  semi-tubular  breathing;  no  dys,,noea;  urine  free  thick  on  sanding  left  leg  and 
thigh  mnch  swelled,  pitting  markedly;  no  distended  or  cordy  ^«'"^„,''  ,""^  '"  f^j,,  W 
had  au  attack  of  typhus  fever  twenty-seven  years  ago;  as  soon  a.s  the  lever  turned  the  leg 
t.^k  to  swelling,  just  as  on  this  occasion.  His  leg  was  i.s  large  as  his  body  for  month  .  JUt 
-Doing  well  under  ammonia  and  bark ;  the  leg  continues  swollen,  but  pits  scarcely  at  all ,  no 
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dilated  veins  can  be  fonnd,  no  swollen  glands,  or  other  cause  of  obstrnetion  to  the  circulation 
Nov.  14th.— Quinine  and  tine,  fcrri  imir.,  ol.  niorrh.  21st.— Left  limb  swelled  and  hot;  the 
swellinf;  subsides  at  idfiht ;  air  enters  freely  now  into  both  backs,  but  causes  a  slight  crepita- 
tion at  the  right  base ;  leg  bandaged.  He  was  discharged  Feb.  20th,  the  swelling  of  the  limb 
having  considerably  diminished,  but  still  showing  towards  night. 

Case  W—IIistory :  Miss  Ed.,  aged  seven,  seen  April  16th. — Some  weeks  ago  had  scarla- 
tina, whicli  was  foliowe<l  by  albuminuria  and  dropsy,  which  latter  yielded  kindly.  Urine 
very  pale,  slightly  smoky,  alLuininous  (?) ;  skin  hot  and  nioistish ;  tongue  tliii'kly  coated  at 
back,  red  imd  clean  at  tip  ;  pulse  133,  very  compressilile;  cheeks  flushed  strongly;  sometimes 
turns  i)ale  and  dark  under  the  eyes;  heart's  sounds  normal,  but  lies  down  without  notable 
dyspuwa;  free  breathing,  with  sonorous  dry  rale  in  the  left  buck;  in  right  hack  dulness, 
absence  of  vesicular  sound,  and  bronchial  briathing  in  rather  more  than  lower  half.  lias  had 
lately  vin.  antimon.  in  diaphoretic  doses;  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  right  side.  Tine, 
f.  nuiriat.  tTl_v.,  acid,  hydrocy.  dil.  ITLij.,  aquai  3  ij.,  quartis  lioris.  On  the  17th  the  urine 
dep'isited  litliates,  and  was  not  albuminous;  she  improved  steadily,  and  was  convalescent  on 
the  80th. 

Case  29. — Jlistory :  J.  0.,  nged  one  year  and  five  months,  male,  admitted  May  14th.  Ill 
three  days;  breath  affected,  very  short  now;  hands  hot;  bowels  open;  great  thirst :  pulse 
very  quick,  respiration  00 ;  chest  covered  with  a  rash  much  like  scarlatina ;  heart's  s(mnds 
normal ;  h<ith  sides  of  the  back  are  not  well  resonant,  breathing  laboured,  hai-sh,  with  dimi- 
nislied  vesicular  sound  ;  is  a  very  fine,  plump  child.  Vin.  ipecac.  I  ij.  TTlx.,  pot.  nitrat.  I  ss., 
mist.  pot.  tart,  ad  3  ij.  M.  3j.  onird  hora;  hirud.  ij.  dorso.  15th. — Breathing  much  easier, 
44  in  minute;  skiu  moist;  no  vomiting;  no  rash  on  body;  face  and  chest  tliis  morning  as 
red  as  a  coal  of  fire,  hut  it  soon  went  off.  Leeches  bled  well  and  "'gave  beautiful  ease."  In 
both  b.-icks  there  is  good,  fully  natural  breathing.  Pt.  in  mist,  quater  die.  I7tb. — Appears 
quite  well,  except  want  of  appetite.     Omitt.  mist. 

Case  30. — Hutory :  H.  Ch.,  aged  fifteen  months,  female,  admitted  April  19th.  lil  five 
days.  Breath  very  short ;  looks  now  abattu,  pallid  ;  skin  hot,  dry  ;  pulse  excited,  very  fre- 
quent; appetite  lost;  frequent  short  cough;  howels  open;  lips  of  good  colour;  both  backs 
dull,  with  harsh  single  tubular  inspiratory  sound.  Vin.  ant.  p.  t.  nix.,  mist.  am.  acet.  3  ij., 
since  18th  tertiis  horis;  cat.  liiii  thoraci ;  vin.  ipecac.   3ij.,  tr.  o\A\  Ttl_  xvi.,  mist.  am.  acet. 

5  iij.,  3  i.  omni  hora.  20th. — Signs  of  consolidation  very  marked  in  right  lung,  breathing 
pnre  in  left;  is  very  resthss;  breathes  laboriously,  with  short  frequent  cough  ;  skin  hot;  no 
vomiting.  Pot.  acet.  added  to  mixture,  3  i.  secundis  horis.  22nd. — Respiration  72 ;  takes 
milk  an<l  beef  tea  well.  Pt.  cum  mist,  tertiis  horis.  23rd. — Pt.  in  mist,  quartis  horis.  25th. 
— Good  resonance  in  left  side  of  the  back,  and  vesicular  breatii  sound,  with  fine  pneumonic 
creifitation  ;  in  right  pretty  good  resonance,  wiih  increased  vocal  vibration,  and  the  same  fine 
crepitation  as  in  the  left;  respiration  68;  pulse  quick  ;  skin  railur  hot ;  lower  end  of  sternum 
falls  in  during  inspiration;  gets  Wfirse  towards  evening.     Quin.  disulph.  gr.  ix.,  acid  aqua 

I  iss.  M.,  3j.  ter.  die;  ol.  ricini.  28th. — Better,  but  in  both  sides  of  the  back  there  is  most 
marked,  extensive,  fine  cn'pitation,  scarce  distinguishable  from  true  pneumonic,  not  crepitatio 
redux.  30th. — Improved.  Pt.  ol.  morrh.  3  i.  ter  die.  May  Srd. — Quite  convalescent;  good 
breathing,  without  r41e  in  left  side  of  the  back ;  not  so  free  in  right,  but  without  rale. 

Case  31. — nutory :  A.  G.,  aged  1  year,  female,  admitted  May  24th.  Ill  ten  d.ays;  has 
some  pyrexia;  no  affection  of  breathing,  but  is  drowsy,  and  has  tour  days  later  an  abnormally 
quiet  look.  Pot.  citr.  cum  acid,  hydrocy.  dil.,  quater  ilie.  31st. — On  auscultating  chest  the 
right  lung  was  found  to  be  extensively  hepatizeil,  the  left  working  well;  general  state  same; 
some  cough,  consisting  of  a  short  expiratory  grunt.     Ilirudo  j.  dors,  dextr.,  mi.st.  pot.  citr. 

|ij.,  pot.  nitrat.  gr.  xij.,  vin.  ipecac.  IT|_  Ixxx.  M.  3j.  onnii  hora  ad  vices  vj.,  postea  secundis 
horis.  Jinie  1st. — Child  appeared  immediately  relieved  by  the  leech,  sat  up  at  once,  and 
appeared  better  all  the  evening;  breathing  quiet;  lies  on  left  side;  .skin  cooler;  more  vesicu- 
lar breathing,  with  fine  crepitations  in  right  lung,  less  dulness.  2nd. — Respiration  69;  cough 
troublesome;  dulness  in  right  side  of  the  back  almost  gone,  muco-crepitant  rale  is  heard 
extensively  ;  blister  to  right  side  of  the  hack.  Mist.  pot.  citr.,  squill,  chloric  ether  and  couinm. 
4th. — Weak  breathing  in  right  side  of  the  back,  but  with  very  little  rale;  air  does  not  enter 
freely ;  single  short  cough  ;  lies  constantly  on  left  side ;  had  much  cold  sweat  last  night,  and 
is  feverish  this  morning;  respiration  21.  Quin.  dis.  gr.  ^  ter  die.  6th. — Is  very  much  bet- 
ter; some  rales  in  both  biicks,  but  no  marked  dulness;  is  sitting  up;  takes  beef  tea  well.  Pt. 
vin.  ferri  tl^  xx.  ter  die.  11th. — A  reUi[)se  commenced  yesterday,  s.ame  treatment  as  on  31st 
resinned,  under  which  she  was  again  convalescent  in  about  a  week,  and  was  jiut  on  ol.  morrh. 

28ih. — Much  better,  but  weak  and  pallid,  and  has  cough  ;  good  breathing  on  both  sides  of 
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chest.     Pt.  olen,  vin.  ferri  3  j.  ter  die.     Aug.  9tb. — No  chest  affection  since,  continues  treat- 
meiit  for  iiiiproveiiient  of  general  state. 

Case  32. — History  :  M.  W.,  aged  2,  female,  admitted  April  26th.  Ill  one  day,  poorly 
fourteen ;  looks  drooping  and  il! ;  is  feverish,  breatli  sliort,  thirsty,  no  appetite ;  clear  Imt 
rather  harsh  breath  sound  in  backs;  drowsy.  Cat.  si  nap.  nucliaa,  colchicuni,  ipecac  nitre, 
mist.  am.  acet.  80tli. — Is  worse  at  night,  her  breath  especially;  moist  rales  last  two  days  in 
both  backs,  and  to-day  bronchial  breathing  in  left;  very  feverish  last  night  aud  restless,  cool 
this  morning;  tongue  coated,  red  at  tip.  Pnlv.  Dover,  gr.  j.  omni  noote,  cerat.  hydr.  co. 
thonici,  quin.  di-.  gr  j.  ter  die.  May  1st. — liespiration  70.  Cat.  lini  continue  dor-!0.  9th. 
— Gradual  improvement  since;  respiration  44 ;  tongue  moist;  aspect  better;  appetite  good; 
sleeping  well  at  night  with  powders  (not  witbout);  good  percussion  in  Ijoth  backs,  and  good 
breathing  in  left.  01.  morrh.  3  i.  ter  die,  pt.  12th — Is  convalescent;  breath'ing  quiet.  Pt. 
in  ol.  et  pulv.,  acid  nitric,  spt.  seth.  s.,  co.  tine,  calunib.  ITtli. — In  right  back  I  Hmnd  yester- 
day dull  percussion  sound,  fine  crepitus,  and  bronchial  breathing:  in  left  some  dulness,  fine 
rdle  and  lironchial  breathing,  but  less  than  in  right ;  she  is  sitting  up,  takes  foo  I  well,  looks 
impri)ved  and  nmre  cbeerful.  18tb. — Pt.  ol.  resumat  mist,  quinaj.  23rd. — Both  backs  more 
resoiumr,  still  dullish  ;  breathing  pretty  free  in  left,  less  bronchia!  in  right,  and  fuller.  Taking 
since  17th  vini  ferri  3  ss.  ter  die.  Juno  2nd. — Improving  very  fast  ;  tolerable  resonance  in 
both  sides  bf  the  back,  and  good  breathing,  with  some  fine  moist  r^les  in  right,  clear  good 
breathing  in  left.     She  went  on  to  recovery  steadily  after  this. 

Comments  on  the  Individual  Cases. 

1.  Mercurial  and  saline  treatment  certainly  appear  to  have  promoted  and  accelerated 
the  favourable  termination  of  this  case,  and  not  to  have  been  in  any  way  injurious. 

2.  An  instance  in  which  antimonial  and  mercurial  treatment.,  the  antimonial  in 
pretty  full  doses,  failed  entirely  to  arrest  broncho-pneumonia  in  a  young  child. 

3.  A  severe  double  pneuinonia  in  a  child  terminating  favourably  under  mercurial  and 
antimonial  treatment  with  blisters.  The  treatment  did  not  seem  to  be  injurious ;  and 
though  it  did  not  arrest  the  disease,  it  may  yet  have  checked  its  force,  and  promoted  an 
earlier  recovery. 

4.  Treatment  of  no  marked  efScacy. 

5.  The  lungs  were  probably  intensely  congested  during  the  submersion,  and  this  con- 
gestion passed  into  violent  inflammation,  which  the  remedies  were  utterly  inadequate  to 
control.  To  judge  from  the  record,  the  morbid  process  must  have  speedily  assumed  an 
asthenic  character,  and  required  rather  stimulants  than  depressants.  The  cupping  was 
desirable  ;  the  indication  in  all  sirch  cases  seems  to  be  to  unload  gorged  vessels,  aud  to 
give  tone  and  energy  to  their  walls  and  to  their  impelling  force. 

G.  There  was  much  uncertainty  whether  the  disease  was  primarily  fever  or  pneu- 
monia. The  tonic  was  of  manifest  service.  The  fatal  event,  which  was  unexpected, 
probably  resulted  from  the  fibrinous  coagula  having  interfered  with  the  circulation. 

7.  Aiititnonial  and  mercurial  treatment  was  well  borne,  and  the  patient  recovered 
well.  But  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  but  little  checked  in  its  progress,  going  on  to 
consolidation  and  subsequent  resolution  much  as  it  might  have  done  if  left  alone.  The 
pneumonia  was  in  its  first  stage  when  treatment  was  commenced.  The  long  persistence 
of  the  peculiar  sound  of  air-cells  expanding  on  deep  inspiration,  while  their  walls  were 
ordinarily  collapsed  and  adherent,  was  remarkable. 

8.  Antimonial  treatment  in  this  case  seems  to  have  been  of  decided  efficacy  ;  on  the 
second  day  of  its  employment  there  was  marked  improvement. 

9.  In  this  in.stance,  also,  no  possible  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  highly  beneficial  effect 
of  a  full  antimonial  treatment. 

10.  Though  a  weakly  girl,  i'ull  antimonial  treatment  was  in  no  wise  prejudicial,  but 
seemed  decidedly  to  promote  the  resolution  of  the  inflamination,  and  recovery  of  the 
afl'ected  lung. 

11.  Similar  good  eflect  of  antimony. 

12.  Speedy  resolution  of  hepatization  took  place  under  ipccacuan  and  saline,  with 
leeches  and  mercurial  ointment. 
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13.  In  this,  pleurisy,  with  efFusion,  was  predominant.  Antinionial  and  mercurial 
treatment,  the  latter  carried  to  ptyalisni,  was  well  borne,  and  with  evident  advantage. 

14.  This  was  an  instance  of  that  peculiar  combination  of  proptosis,  thyroid  enlarge- 
ment, and  palpitation,  which  has  been  noticed  by  various  observers.  As  far  as  iny 
own  experience  goes,  the  fundamental  condition  in  these  cases  is  that  which  I  have 
termed  neurolysis,  the  nerve-power  being  in  a  very  enfeebled  state,  but  no  organic  disease 
existing.  Opium,  strychnine,  and  other  tonics,  repose,  and  change  of  air,  appear  to  be 
the  best  remedies.  In  one  extremely  marked  case  the  throbbing  of  the  thyro'ideal 
arteries  was  a  very  striking  feature,  showing  forcibly  the  paretic  condition  of  their  vaso- 
motor nerves.  The  attacks  of  pain  and  palpitatioti  are  ascribable,  with  mucli  proba- 
bility, to  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  pneuuiogastrics.  As  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  the 
neuralgic  state  more  or  less  approximates  to  paralysis  of  the  nerve,  and  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  an  exaltation  of  its  function.  Paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric,  we 
know  from  experiment,  induces  accelerated  action  of  the  heart :  the  pain  and  palpita- 
tion may  therefore  thus  be  accounted  for.  But  the  same  assumption  will  enable  us  also 
to  account  for  the  sudden  and  fatal  pneumonia.  It  has  been  shown  by  Bernard — and 
I  have  verified  his  statement — that  in  states  of  debility  severe  inflammation  may  be  the 
consequence  of  vaso-motor  nerve  paralysis.  If,  then,  the  pulmonary  plexuses,  formed 
in  great  part  by  the  pneumogastric,  were  in  this  state  of  paralysis,  the  result  would 
ensue  which  actually  occurred  in  this  instance.  Dr.  Budd*  has  recently  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this  cause  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  cases  of  tumour  at  the  roots  of  the  Inngs, 
and  IJr.  Ogle  has  also  ilhistrated  the  same  subject.f  Such  inflammations  will  generally 
be  of  astlienic  character,  requiring  stimulants  and  nervines.  The  pressure  of  the 
enlarged  thyuuis  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  systolic  bruit  over  the  pulmonary  artery, 
but  not  with  the  other  cardiac  symptoms.  The  bronchial  glands  were  not,  I  believe, 
sufficiently  enlarged  to  liave  exerted  injurious  pressure  on  the  pulmonary  nerves.  I 
have  noticed  in  other  instances  the  concurrence  of  enlarged  thynuis  and  lymphatic 
glands. 

15.  Severe  pneumonia  in  a  young  child  utterly  uncontrolled  by  full  antimonial  treat- 
ment. 

16.  The  chief  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is  the  delirium,  which  scarcely  seems 
attributable  to  the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood,  as  one  lung  was  working  tolerably 
well,  as  it  was  lessened  by  the  use  of  opium,  and  as  it  continued  after  recovery  had 
fairly  set  in.  I  should  ascribe  it  to  the  same  obscure  influence  which  had  produced  the 
pneumonia  acting  also  on  the  brain,  and  think  that  its  causation  is  similar  to  that  of 
continued  fever. 

17.  A  case  of  severe  though  one-sided  pneumonia,  probably  of  asthenic  character, 
and  requiring  the  use  of  stimulants.  The  rapidly  fatal  event,  the  delirium,  and  pros- 
tration make  one  think  of  poisoned  blood. 

18.  A  robust  man,  affected  with  double  pneumonia,  treated  by  full  cupping  and 
moderate  antimonial  doses,  dying  in  seven  days  from  the  date  of  the  serious  symptoms. 
Tiiere  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  tlie  kidneys  were  healthy  ;  the  existence  of  pericarditis 
and  double  pneumonia  points  to  the  infection  of  the  blood  by  some  poison,  whether 
urasmic  or  of  atmospheric  origin.  The  vigorous  state  of  the  liealth  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  illness  favours  the  latter  view. 

19.  This  case  was  treated  as  one  of  fever,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  such 
was  the  case.    The  herpetic  eruption  is  more  indicative  of  an  influenzal  (catarrhal)  att'ec-* 
tion.     No  special  treatment  beyond  the  cupping  was  adopted  for  the  pneumonia. 

20.  A  robust  man,  affected  with  one-sided  pneumonia,  terminating  favourably  in 
about  three  weeks  under  a  small  cupping,  nitre,  and  small  doses  of  antimony,  with 
mercury  to  gentle  salivation.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this  man  would  have  recovered 
almost  as  quickly  if  he  had  taken  nothing,  or  a  decillionth  of  a  grain  of  natron  muri- 
aticum. 

21.  Pneumonia  after  measles,  which  threatened  to  be  severe,  disappearing  rapidly 
under  a  mild  mercurial,  at  the  same  time  that  the  intestinal  secretions  became  more 

*  Medico-C'hirursical  Transactit  ns  vol.  xlill,  p.  215, 

t  Transactions  of  I'athologlcal  Society  of  London,  Yol.  xi.  p,  78. 
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liealthy.  I  stronffly  suspect  that  if  antimony  liad  been  given  in  tliis  case  things  would 
have  gone  ill.  The  intluence  of  gastro-intestinal  initation  in  originating,  or  keeping 
up,  or  aggravating  thoracic  intlainmations,  has  been  noticed  by  soveriii  physicians,  and  is 
forcibly  dwelt  on  by  Langston  I'arker  in  his  most  practical  work  'On  the  Stomach  in 
its  Morbid  States,'  1838.  The  connexion  of  the  morbid  phenomena  seems  explicable 
on  the  principle  of  inhibitory  action,  the  injurious  impression  comnmnicated  to  the 
nervous  centres  from  the  gastro-intestinal  surface  determining  a  retlcx  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Case  10  recorded  by  L.  I'arker,  p.  '224,  is 
manifestly  analogous  to  that  related  by  Brodie  in  his  work  '  On  Local  Nervous  Affec- 
tions,' 1837,  p.  1-2. 

22.  The  same  patient,  two  months  after  recovery,  is  attacked  with  symptoms  of 
broncho-pnennionia.  Antimony  is  given  in  pretty  full  doses  with  some  good  effect,  but 
soon  has  to  be  discontinued  (in  three  days),  and  is  replaced  by  senega  and  ammonia 
with  the  best  effect. 

23.  I  mistook  tiiis  case  at  first  for  plithisis,  and  was  ninch  surprised  at  my  second 
visit  to  find  that  hepatisation  had  taken  place.  The  resolution  which  followed  may  be 
regarded  as  spontaneous.  The  absence  of  dyspnoea,  decubitus  on  the  healthy  side,  and 
the  greater  mobility  in  deep  inspiration  of  the  most  affected  side,  are  points  worthy  of 
remark. 

24.  Here  pneumonia  seems  to  iiave  occurred  secondarily  to  the  gangrenous  process. 
I  could  not  detect  the  signs  at  all  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  disease,  when,  how- 
ever, the  very  peculiar  (oetor  of  the  breath  and  urine  positively  showed  that  such  mis- 
cliief  was  going  on.  The  small  focus  of  gangrene  in  the  right  lung  in  a  part  that  was 
not  otherwise  materially  diseased,  also  goes  to  prove  the  primarity  of  the  gangrene.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  urine  has  been  noticed  to  be  specially  offensive  in  cases  of  pul- 
monary gangrene.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  in  this  case  the  grey  hepatisation  was  con- 
secutive to  red  ;  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  it  was  primary  ;  and  the  same  occur- 
red probably  in  No.  5. 

25.  A  case  in  which  broncho-pneumonia  attacking  a  healthy  child  was  entirely 
unchecked  by  full  antimonial  treatment.  The  object  aimed  at  was  to  check  the  disease 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  a  vigorous  treatment,  which  the  condition  of  the  child  appeared 
to  justify.  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  was  injurious,  and  promoted  not 
the  cuie  of  the  disease,  but  the  death  of  the  patient. 

26.  An  instance  of  pui'pura,  with  renal  and  gastro-intestinal  congestion  at  the  com- 
mencement, complicated  afterwards  with  intense  pulmonary.  The  venesection  was  bene- 
ficial, but  the  antimonial  entirely  failed  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea,  and  may  even  have  has- 
tened the  fatal  event.     The  patient  was  very  imfavouiably  circumstanced. 

27.  An  instance  of  utterly  asthenic  pneumonia,  with  remarkable  transfer  of  morbid 
action  to  a  limb  which  had  been  similarly  affected  many  years  before.  It  may  be  incor- 
rect to  use  the  term  metastasis,  but  it  certainly  appeared  that  the  chest  affection  receded 
and  passed  into  the  background,  so  to  speak,  as  that  of  the  limb  became  prominent. 
Both  were  in  some  measure  rather  a'demas  than  fibrinous  effusions.  One  cannot  help 
asking  oneself  what  makes  the  difference  between  these  asthenic  affections  attended 
with  serous  effusion  and  apyrexia,  and  the  sthenic  with  their  high  temperature 
and  solidifying  exudations.  It  certainly  is  not  merely  that  disease  affects  in  the  one 
instance  a  strong,  and  in  the  other  a  weak  system.  This  very  patient  was  by  no  means 
a  weakly  man.  To  speculate  on  the  causes  which  determine  the  difference  of  the  reac- 
tion in  different  cases  would  be  useless,  but  there  does  seem  much  need  to  insist  on  the 
great  difference,  the  essential  dissimilarity  of  the  morbid  processes  in  many  instances. 
There  is  far  too  much  tendency  to  consider  inflammation  as  always  uniform,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  in  a  uniform  way. 

28.  Treatment  was  neatly  adjusted  in  this  instance.  The  febrile  movement  might 
have  deterred  one  from  the  use  of  the  tonic,  which,  however,  acted  very  beneficially. 
The  due  selection  of  such  opportunities  is  one  of  the  nice  points  of  practice. 

29.  The  relief  afforded  by  the  leeches  in  this  case  was  most  remarkable  ;  the  disease 
was  arrested  completely.  The  rash  I  believe  to  have  been  a  roseola;  there  were  no 
sufficient  indications  of  the  existence  of  scarlatina  or  measles. 
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30.  This  cliild  was  a  poor  weakly  thing,  very  unlike  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
case.  The  ipecaeiian  and  saline  treatment  seemed  to  lie  of  real  etKeacy  in  arresting  the 
inflammation  and  promoting  resolution.  At  a  later  period,  when,  however,  the  indica- 
tions were  by  no  means  positive  and  clear,  the  administration  of  quinine  was  very  suc- 
cessful. 

31.  The  relief  aftbrded  by  a  leech  in  this  case  was  well  marked.  After  the  pneumo- 
nia had  existed  probably  for  more  than  a  week,  and  had  gone  on  to  liepatisalion,  the 
little  patient  immediately  revived  on  this  depletion.  I  cannot  but  hesitate  to  regard 
this  change  as  merely  the  result  of  withdrawing  so  much  blood  from  the  general  system. 

1  believe  rather  that  the  local  depletion  exerted  some  direct  influence  in  diminishing  the 
pulmonary  inflammation,  difficult  as  it  seems  to  account  for  it.  The  ipecacuan  and 
saline  treatment  answered  well,  and  so  did  the  early  administration  of  quinine.  This 
case  shows  almost  certainly  the  beneficial  effect  of  treatment.  The  disease  was  not 
reeoginsed  for  a  week,  and  no  efiicient  remedies  employed.  As  soon  as  these  were  put 
in  force,  improvement  begun,  and  the  child  was  fairly  convalescent  at  the  end  of  the 
week. 

32.  In  this  instance  there  was  question  of  the  pneumonia  or  the  fever  being  the 
essential  affection.  Under  the  influence  of  quinine  she  passed  favourably  through  the 
disease,  and  (which  is  rather  remarkable)  relapsed  on  the  quinine  being  withdrawn, 
again  rallying,  and  recovering  well  under  its  use. 

Of  these  32  cases,  8  were  under  two  years  of  ago ;  of  these  3  died. 

"         "  5  were  between  two  and  five  years ;  of  these  1  died. 

"         "  G  were  between  five  and  twerity  years ;  of  these  1  died. 

"         "  13  were  above  twenty  years;  of  these  5  died. 

There  were  17  males,  15  females.  Of  the  former  8  died,  of  the  latter  onlv  2. 
Of  the  10  fatal  cases,  7  were  treated  by  antimony  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities,  with 
or  without  depletion  and  mercurials;  3  were  treated  by  tonics. 

Of  the  22  recoveries,  3  had  tonic  treatment  throughout,  1  had  stimulants  after  three 
days,  3  were  treated  by  repeated  doses  of  saline  and  ipecacuan,  with  or  without  leeches, 

2  had  the  same  less  frequently,  4  had  mercurials  chiefly,  9  had  antimonials  in  larjrer  or 
smaller  doses,  with  or  without  mercurials,  and  depletion  by  venesection,  cuppinjr,  or 
leeches. 

There  were  G  adults  (above  the  age  of  fifteen)  who  took  antimony  in  full  depressing 
doses.  Of  these  4  recovered  and  2  died.  In  2  the  good  eft'ect  was  marked.  Of  the 
2  fatal  cases  1  was  almost  desperate  before  the  antimony  was  given,  in  the  other  there 
is  doubt  as  to  the  kidneys  being  sound. 

There  were  8  children  who  took  antimony  in  depressing  doses ;  of  these  5  recovered 
and  .3  died. 

There  were  2  adults  (above  the  age  of  fifteen)  who  took  small  (diaphoretic)  doses  of 
antimony.     Of  these  1  died,  1  recovered. 

There  were  10  cases  of  depletion  by  cupping,  leeches,  or  venesection.  The  3  who 
were  leeched  were  children,  and  all  did  well ;  in  2  the  relief  was  remarkable.  In  the  5 
who  were  cupped,  no  remarkable  effect  was  produced,  except  in  1  great  relief  to  local 
pam.     The  2  venesections  had  no  striking  cftect. 

General  Observations  upon  tlie  forer/oing  Cases. 

1.  One  point  well  shown  by  the  foregoing  cases  is  the  exceeding  diversity  that 
prevails  between  dift'erent  cases  of  pneumonia  with  regard  to  their  most  essential  features. 
Several  of  those  above  recorded  are  as  unlike  as  they  can  well  be.  What  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  cases  8,  9,  13,  and  14,  18,  28  !  How  unlike  is  case  23tocase]6!  How 
manliest  it  appears  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  all  these  together,  and  lay  down  a 
general  plan  fur  their  management  ?  This  is  no  new  doctrine,  but  yet  it  seems  often 
forgotten,  or  tacitly  set  aside.  Writers  debate  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and 
compare  statistics  of  moitality,  according  as  it  is  treated  in  one  mode  or  another,  not 
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remembering  apparently  that  the  things  tliey  compare  may  be  utterly  dissimilar. 
Morbid  anatomy  and  physical  signs  are  very  unsafe  guides  to  trust  entirely  to.  The 
processes  which  give  rise  to  those  changes  and  phenomena  which  we  can  discern, 
are  not  seldom  of  entirely  different  dynamic  chararcter.  One  is  evidently  checked  and 
subdued  by  an  agent  which  is  quite  witliont  eft'oct  upon  another.  Those  interior  dif- 
ferences are  often  betokened  by  external  signs,  as  the  state  of  the  countenance,  the 
pulse,  the  muscular  aiul  nervous  system,  the  condition  of  the  skin  and  of  the  sputa. 
These  are  more  declarative  of  the  true  quality  of  the:  disease  than  the  sounds  appre- 
ciated by  the  ear,  or  the  post-mortem  revelations.  The  adage  adopted  by  Trousseau 
that  "  Naturam  morborum  reinedia  ostendunt,"  is  to  the  clinical  observer  the  most 
practically  important.  If  in  any  given  case  he  doubts,  as  he  often  will,  what  is  the 
right  course  to  pursue,  let  him  test  the  state  of  the  system  cautiously  with  some  agent 
of  known  power,  and  observe  the  effect.  The  result  will  generally  put  him  on  the 
right  track.  In  some  cases  confinement  to  bed  and  restricted  diet  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  insist  on,  and  the  inlianmiation  may  be  left  to  take  its  course.  In  other 
cases  tonics  and  stimulants  must  be  freely  employed.  In  others,  again,  depletion,  with 
antimony  and  ipecacuan,  will  be  of  essential  service.  These  statements,  I  believe, 
cannot  be  denied,  and  if  not,  it  seems  to  me  but  a  little  step  further  to  maintain  that 
one  or  other  kind  may  be  the  prevalent  form  of  disease  at  different  periods.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  view  here  taken  is  the  one  which  tends  most  to  make  the  physician  a 
careful  practitioner.  One  who  believes  that  all  inflanmiatory  disease  is  of  uniform 
and  unvarying  type,  to  be  dealt  with  by  brandy  according  to  one  school,  by  bleeding 
and  antimony  according  to  a  second,  and  by  expectancy  according  to  a  third,  cannot 
fail  of  becoming  a  routinist.  But  he  who  believes  that  inflammatory  disease,  of  all 
others,  is  most  varying  and  uncertain,  will  ever  be  on  the  watch  to  adapt  his  treatment 
judiciously  to  the  case  before  him. 

2.  If  pneumonia  has  fairly  set  in,  it  is  matter  of  great  uncertainty  whether  it  can  be 
arrested,  or  prevented  from  advancing  to  hepatisation  more  or  less  extensive.  In  only 
one  of  my  cases  does  it  seem  probable  that  this  was  accomplished.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation  and  resorption  of  the  exu- 
dation can  be  materially  accelerated  and  promoted  by  treatment.  Convinced  as  I  am 
of  the  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  pushing  antimony  too  far,  I  should  yet  be  truly 
Borry  to  be  deprived  of  it  as  a  remedy. 

3.  In  London  children,  if  below  the  age  of  two  years,  ipecacuan,  nitre,  and  saline 
mixure,  with  or  without  a  little  opium,  given  very  frequently,  is  preferable  to  antimony. 
In  tolerably  strong  children,  especially  if  seen  early,  leeching  is  most  useful. 


Art.  III. 

Surgical  Miscellanies.  By  Furnp.aux  Jordan,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital, Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Birmingham  Eye  and  Ear  Dispensary,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  Queen's  College. 

I.  An   Undescrihed  Affection   of  the  Leg. 

During  the  last  six  years  \  have  seen  a  few  cases  of  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  leg,  any 
description  of  which  I  am  unable  to  find  in  surgical  literature.  The  cases  to  which  I 
allude  are  undoubtedly  rare — less  rare,  however,  I  think,  than  many  surgical  diseases  of 
which  we  arc  supposed  to  possess  an  extended  knowledge.  It  is  my  intention,  in  these 
miscellaneous  surgical  notes,  to  avoid  the  record  of  individual  cases,  and  state  merely 
the  conclusions  which  they  have  led  mo  to  form.  Let  the  reader  test  such  conclusions 
by  his  own  experience — by  his  own  recorded  and  remembered  cases. 

The  disease  to  which  I.  refer  exists  in  two  varieties,  which  may  occur  separately  or 
together.     In  the  first  there  is  a  convex  enlargement  or  collar  completely  surrounding 
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the  lower  part  of  the  leg  immediately  above  the  malleoli.  A  side  view  of  this  collar-like 
mass  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  (Fig.  1)  annexed.  The  second  form  (Fisr.  2)  is  more 
common  and  less  peculiar;  it  consists  in  a  slijrlitly  irregular,  rounded,  or  hemispherical 
projection  seated  below  and  behind  the  malleolus.  The  relative  frequency  of  the  two 
affections  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  little  frequent  is  that  below  and  behind  the  outer 
ankle;  less  frequent  is  the  combination  of  tlio  two;  least  frequent  is  that  aiound  the 
tibia  and  fibula. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


The  rarest  form  of  the  disease,  and  tlie  most  characteristic,  is  a  soft,  elastic  enlarge- 
ment, occupying  the  entire  circumference  of  the  leg.  Its  size  and  shape  are  the  same 
at  the  inner,  outer,  auterior,  and  posterior  aspects.  The  vertical  measurement  of  the 
collar  is  about  three  inches.  Its  greatest  thickness  (an  inch  and  a  half)  is  at  the  centre. 
The  margins  are  thinner,  but  do  not  become  imperceptibly  lost  in  the  parts  above  or 
below.  The  lower  portions  of  the  malleoli  are  not  involved.  At  no  period  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  growth  is  there  doughiness,  or  pitting,  or  pain,  or  tenderness,  or  integu- 
mental  discoloration.  Indeed,  the  skin  is  throughout  perfectly  healthy.  The  bones  of 
the  leg  are  not  altered  in  size.  The  formation  appears  to  be  gradual,  and  unattended 
by  noticeable  constitutional  phenomena.  The  word  "  noticeable  "  is  used  designedly, 
because  the  general  health  is  certainly  not  good,  and  there  are  indicatious  of  cardiac  or 
circulatory  derangement  in  greater  or  less  degree.  In  the  most  typical  case  I  have  seen 
there  was  marked  Tnitral  regurgitation,  but  there  was  no  history  of  acute  rheumatism  or 
any  other  acute  disease.  AH  the  cases  wore  in  young,  adult,  luunarried,  and  childless 
women. 

In  asking  what  the  affection  j's,  lot  us  first  ascertain  what  it  u  not.  It  is  not  elephan- 
tiasis arabicum ;  elephantiasis  has  a  greatly  thickened,  hard,  rough,  nodulated,  darkly 
coloured,  and  partiail)'  insensible  skin.  The  bones,  areolar  tissue,  fat,  and  other  struc- 
tures (muscles  e.xcepted),  share  in  the  enlargement.  The  toes  and  feet  are  implicated, 
and  severe  pain  is  usually  present. 

It  is  not  a  cutaneous  outgrowth  ;  in  the  cutaneous  outgrowth,  as  Mr.  Paget  remarks, 
all  the  tissues  take  part,  and  the  proper  tissue  and  appended  organs  of  the  cutis  are 
neai'ly  as  much  Exaggerated  as  the  iibro-cellular  substance.  Fibro-cellular  outgrowths, 
moreover,  are  usually  pedunculated  and  attached  to  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
vagina  and  rectum. 

It  is  not  a  fibro-cellular  tumour — at  least  if  we  use  this  term  in  its  strict  meaning — 
for,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  the  fibro-cellular  tumour  resembles  in  its 
sites  the  cutaneous  outgrowth,  the  enlargement  1  am  attempting  to  describe  certainly 
could  not  be  separated  or  enucleated  from  the  neighbouring  tissues. 

Erythema  nodosum  sometimes  leaves  irregular  bulky  masses  on  the  leg,  but  its  his- 
tory is  unmistakeable,  and  the  enlargements  which  it  leaves  have  no  uniformity  of 
configuration  or  locality.  The  term  plilegmasia  -alba  dolens  has  an  accuracy  and  sig- 
nificance of  meaning  which  render  any  observations  on  white  leg  a  superfluous 
task. 

That  the  enlargements  in  question  are  fibro-cellular  in  structure  I  think  there  can  be 
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little  doubt,  thoiigli  differinsj  essentially  from  the  cutaneous  outgrowth  and  fibro-cellu- 
lar  tumour.  There  is  probably  as  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  two  following  causes  ope- 
rates in  their  development.  Either  (1)  there  is  a  peculiar  fibrinous  (Edema  arising  from 
extreme  obstruction  (cardiac  or  other),  of  an  extent  so  limited  and  a  duration  so  tempo- 
rary as  to  permit  of  the  organization  of  the  eft'used  plastic  material,  or  (2)  there  is 
inflannnatiou  which  is  neither  acute,  nor  obvious,  nor  lasting.  The  inflammatorv  phe- 
noniena,  however,  do  not  disappear  until  plastic  lymph  has  been  «ft'used  in  a  locality 
and  under  circumstances  favourable  to  organic  development.  The  second  causal  agency 
appears  to  me  the  more  probable.  In  dropsy,  local  or  general,  serum  without  fibrine  is 
usually,  and  always  at  first,  effused.  In  extreme  obstruction,  such  as  to  involve  exuda- 
tion of  fibrine,  the  large  quantity  of  attendant  serum  would  have  a  historical  value  too 
great  to  escape  detection.  But  indeed  fibrinous  dropsv  in  the  lower  cxtremitv,  with  or 
without  general  anasarca  and  grave  constitutional  ailment,  is  altogether  improbable. 
In  the  hydrops  fibrinosus  of  Vogel,  where  the  fibrine  was  noticed  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  serious  disease  was  certainly  present. 

Ii\  then,  infiammation  be  the  cause,  what  tissues  does  it  affect  ?  Why  should  it  be 
located  immediately  above  the  malleoli,  or  beneath  the  outer  one  ?  Why  in  those 
localities  particularly  should  the  intlamniatory  product  be  more  susceptible  of  organization, 
and  less  amenable  to  absorption  than  elsewhere  ?  Probably  from  some  evanescent  and 
slight  cardiac  ailment,  endocanlial  or  pericardial,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  a 
teoiporary  aggravation  of  a  chronic  disease,  obstruction  occurs  in  the  venous  system. 
This,  for  many  reasons,  is  chiefly  evident  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  internal  and 
external  saphenous  trunks,  and  the  network  of  veins  which  connects  them  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  leg,  are  plugged  with  eoagula,  which  subsequently  acting  as  foreign 
bodies,  cause  a  certain  degree  of  inflammation  attended  with  effusion  of  plastic  lymph. 
The  inflammation  terminating  quickly,  permits  the  lymph  to  organize,  probably  by 
nucleated  blastema,  as  in  the  repair  of  subcutaneous  wounds.  Now,  if  the  obstruction 
should  be  more  permanent,  or  the  inflammation  more  severe,  we  should  have  not  deve- 
lopment, but  distintegration,  in  the  form  of  ulceration,  varicose  or  otherwise.  It  is 
possible  that  the  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  radicles  and  the  commencement 
of  the  external  saphenous  vein,  which  runs  behind  the  outer  ankle  without  any  muscular 
support,  and  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  may  explain  the  second  fonn  of  enlarge- 
ment under  consideration.  The  obstruction  and  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  veins  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  a  long  column  of  blood,  as  that  in 
the  internal  saphenous  vein.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  this  hypothesis  does  not  explain 
the  lesion  in  the  external  sa[>hcnous  vein  and  its  radicles,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  better 
explanation  can  be  found,  and  that  the  anatomist  can  more  easily  discover  it  than  the 
mechanical  philosopher.  There  is  ample  proof  that  muscular  contraction  plays  an 
important  part  in  assisting  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
such  assistance  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  and  below  the 
outer  ankle.  Tendons  have  not  the  slightest  contractile,  and  therefore  no  expansive 
power.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  we  find  (for  very  good  reasons  too)  tendons  only. 
The  tendons  of  the  deeper  layer  of  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg  have  muscular  fibres 
joining  them  at  a  lower  level  than  is  the  case  in  the  superficial  layer,  but  they  are  so 
tightly  held  down  to  the  tibia  and  fibula  by  the  deep  fascia  as  to  exercise  no  influence  on 
the  superficial  veins  by  their  contraction.  Further,  on  each  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
there  are  large  spaces  filled  with  loose  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  which  att'ord  the  most 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  inaction  and  dilatation  of  veins.  In  exceptional  cases,  I 
may  parenthetically  remark,  the  soleus  muscles  send  muscular  fibres  to  the  under  aspect 
of  the  tendo  Achillis  almost  to  its  insertion.  Such  cases  we  may  reasonably  infer  would 
be  little  liable  to  varicose  or  indolent  ucler,  still  less  to  the  peculiar  enlargements  under 
consideration.  Again,  a  thiril  of  the  tibia  is  subcutaneous,  and  the  veins  (the  internal 
saphenous  especially)  can  receive  no  pressure  from  so  passive  an  agent.  Thus,  then, 
many  circun)stances  conspire  to  show  how  a  lesion  affecting  the  venous  system  is  prone 
to  sliow  itself  in  the  supra-malleolar  region  and  below  the  outer  ankle.  In  the  hitter 
spot  the  external  saphenous  vein  lies  on  the  flat  calcaneum,  totally  unassisted  by  muscu- 
lar action.     It  is  true  that  the  two  peroneal  tendons  run  obliquely  across  the  outer  and 
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anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  but  they  have  not  the  least  influence  in  compressing  the 
veins. 

I  liave  reason  to  think  that  the  enlargement  which  I  have  described  as  seated  below 
tiie  outer  ankle  has  been  frequently,  though  vaguely,  referred  to  synovial  distension  of 
the  peroneal  sheaths.  On  the  supra-malleolar  form  of  the  disease  I  have  never  known 
an  opinion  given. 

If  it  be  granted  that  I  have  shown  sufBcient  grounds  for  the  dilatation  and  inflammation 
of  certain  veins,  with  the  possibility  of  an  exudation  of  plastic  lyraph  that  shall,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  capable  of  organization — the  circumstances,  however,  being  so 
rare  and  so  peculiar,  that  varicose  and  indolent  ulcers  must  always  be  more  common 
diseases  than  the  one  which  forms  the  subject  of  these  observations — it  will  also  be 
granted,  the  lyraph  having  been  exuded,  and  the  inflammation  and  other  circumstances 
unfavourable  to  organization  having  disappeared,  that  the  same  agencies  which  operate 
against  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  will  operate  also  against  the  absorption  of  the 
lymph  which  is  deposited  in  tlie  areolar  tissue  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  Here,  then, 
there  is  none  of  that  muscular  pressure  which  elsewhere  is  a  most  effective  agent  in  the 
absorption  of  inflammatory  exudation. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fluid  exuded  by  the  inflammatory  process  should  escape 
notice,  because  the  so-called  serum  of  inflammation  is  really  liquor  sanguinis,  containing 
all  the  material  requisite  for  coagulation  and  organization.  Probably,  too,  the  enlarge- 
ments do  not  result  from  a  single  pathological  process,  but  from  a  series,  each  in  itself 
slight,  painless,  and  unobserved. 

I  have  indirectly  referred  to  a  new  pathology  for  indolent  and  varicose  ulcers.  At 
another  time  I  hope  to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  suggest  a  treatment  which  is  more 
analogous  to  muscular  pressure  than  any  now  in  use,  and  which  I  have  adopted  in 
practice  with  great  success. 

II.  A  Node  on  the  Patella. 

In  the  'Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,'  in  1857,  I  described  a  case  of  bubo  occurring 
v/ithiik  the  abdominal  cavity.  Last  year  another  singular  form  of  constitutional  syphilis 
camelinder  my  care.  A  hard,  indolent,  partially  tender,  and  nocturnally  painful  swell- 
ing formed  on  the  patella.  This,  after  a  lengthened  period,  suppurated.  A  practitioner, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  an  inflamed  bursa,  passed  a  seton  through  it.  Inve- 
terate, though  varying  suppuration,  and  short,  irregular  sinuses  in  the  superjacent  tissues, 
followed  for  upwards  of  two  years.  The  knee-joint  was  not  aff'ected,  but  the  patella 
was  much  enlarged,  and  its  range  of  motion  greatly  diminished.  The  tendon  of  the 
extensor  of  tjie  thigh  covers  verj'  closely  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella,  and  presents 
certain  analogies  to  the  relation  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle  to  the  cranial  bones, 
which  are  so  obnoxious  to  syphilitic  disease. 

III.  A  Proposition  for  the  Treatment  of  Aneurismal  Varix. 

The  rarity,  in  late  times,  of  cases  of  aneurismal  varix  must  be  ray  apology  for  proposing 
a  method  of  treatment  before  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  its  utility. 
It  is  common  to  do  nothing  in  these  cases  unless  the  symptoms  are  very  severe,  when 
a  ligature  is  applied  above  and  below  the  wound  in  the  artery.  It  appears  to  me  that, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  in  the  extremities,  very  considerable,  if  not 
complete,  relief  might  be  afforded  by  obliteration  of  the  vein,  above  and  below  its 
communication  with  the  artery,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  twisted  suture,  or  some  other 
method,  as  in  an  ordinary  (and  widely  different)  varicose  vein  ;  perhaps  in  some  cases 
a  needle  might  also  be  passed  with  advantage  under  the  contiguous  artery  for  a  short 
time,  as  in  the  acupressure  method  of  Professor  Simpson.  If  the  practicability  of 
the  principle  be  granted,  the  method  of  applying  it  admits  of  great  variety  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  individual  cases. 
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PART  FOURTH. 
(El)ronitlc  of  illebical  Stience. 

(chiefly    foreign    and    oontempoe abt) . 


HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
By  Hermann  Weber,  M.D. 

Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital. 


I.  Physiological  Ohemistky  and  General  Physiology. 

1.  ScHONBEiN :  On  the  Chemical  Polarity  of  Oxygen.  (Poggendorf  s  Annalen,  vol.  cviii.  p. 
471 ;  and  Canstatt's  Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Forschritte  in  der  gesammten  Medicin  in 
1859,  p.  i.) 

2.  Gobbp-Besanez  :  On  the  Action  of  Ozon  on  Organic  Substances.  (Annalen  d.  Chem.  nnd 
Pharm.,  vol.  ex.,  p.  86;  and  Canstatt,  loo.  cit.  p.  188.) 

3.  Bodekbk:   On  Qvantitatwe  Determination  of  Albumen.     (Zeitschrift  f.  rat.  Med.,  vol.  v. ; 

and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit.  p.  205.) 

4.  Leoonte  :  The  Correlation  of  Physical,  Cliemical,  and  Vital  Forces,  and  the  Conservation 
of  Force  in  Vital  Phenomena.  (The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.305,  1859.) 

'5.  Fhyaiologieal  Riddles.    (Cornbill  Magazine,  July,  August,  September,  and  Octobeir,  1860.) 

1.  ScHONBEiN  again  endeavonra  to  prove  his  view,  that  the  ozonization  of  oxygen  is  caused 
by  a  division  of  this  body  in  tvfo.  One  of  these  two  bodies,  designated  by  the  author  ©,  is 
recognised  by  its  property  of  reducing  metallic  acids;  it  exists  in  the  binoxide  of  hydrogen. 
The  other  body,  designated  9,  can  present  itself  in  the  gaseous  condition  as  common  ozon, 
exhibiting  the  well-known  reactions.  SchOnbein  shows  that  the  slow  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus and  ether,  and  the  electrolysis  of  water,  develop  always,  besides  the  ozon  (9),  also  ® , 
which  latter,  however,  never  appears  in  its  free  condition,  because  it  combines  at  once  with 
the  water  present  (HO),  to  form  binoxide  of  hydrogen  (HOa). 

2.  The  view  that  the  oxygen  acquires  within  the  animal  organism  a  peculiar  energy,  analo- 
gous to  that  caused  by  the  electric  spark,  by  phosphorus,  and  other  agents,  led  Gornp-Besanez 
to  examine  the  action  of  ozon  on  organic  substances,  in  order  to  compare  the  products  thus 
artificially  obtained  with  those  arising  from  the  oxidation  within  the  animal  body.  Many 
substances,  as  urea,  allantoin,  alloxan,  kreatin,  sugar  of  milk,  inosit,  and  hippuric  acid,  are 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  slightly  influenced  by  ozon.  Lithic  acid  is  dissolved  and  transformed 
into  urea  and  allantoin.  Albumen  is  likewise  considerably  changed  by  ozon,  the  products 
being  analogous  to  the  peptcflls  of  Lehmann.  Casein  is  at  first  transformed  into  a  substance 
exhibiting  the  qu.alities  of  albumen,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  further  changed,  yielding  a  body 
similar  to  oxidized  .ilbumen.  On  fibrin,  as  well  in  an  alkaline  solution,  as  also  in  water,  ozon 
remained  without  effect.  Bile  absorbs  the  ozon  and  loses  its  colour  and  its  viscidity ;  ozon 
appears  therefore  to  destroy  the  colouring  matter  and  also  the  mucus.  On  yeast  and  emulsin 
ozon  acts  with  great  energy. 

3.  Bodeker  suggests,  instead  of  the  usual  tedious  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  albu- 
men, a  volumetric  method  by  means  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  acetic  acid. 
We  refer  for  the  details  to  the  paper,  which  contains  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  various 
albuminous  fluids,  obtained  by  this  volumetric  method  and  compared  with  the  figures  found 
according  to  the  plan  hitherto  usually  adopted. 

4.  L^conte's  paper,  on  tlie  correlation  of  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  forces,  treats  on  laws 
of  the  greatest  importance  regarding  general  physiology.  The  mutual  convertibility  of  the 
various  forms  of  force  ("correlation  of  forces  "),  and  the'invariability  of  the  absolute  amount 
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of  force  in  the  midst  of  constant  change  ("conservation  of  force  ")i  fortn  the  basis  of  all  his 
deductions.  The  correctness  of  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces  the  author 
considers  as  generally  adopted ;  but  the  correlation  of  the  physical  and  vital  forces  has  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  interpreted,  though  Carpenter  has  so  ably  drawn  attention  to  the  subject  in 
the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  1850.  Leconte  assumes  four  planes  of  material  existence, 
of  which  eacli  following  plane  is  raiseJ  a  step  above  the'^preceditig:  1.  The  lowest  plane  is 
that  of  eleineniary  existence.  2.  That  of  chemiad  compounds  (mineral  kingdom).  3.  That 
of  vegetable  exhtenoe.  4.  That  of  an-MnaZ  existence.  It  is  im|)ossible  for  any  force  in  nature 
to  raise  matter  at  once  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  plane;  this  can  be  done  only  step  by 
step.  It  requires  greater  and  greater  expenditure  of  force  to  maintain  matter  upon  each  suc- 
cessive plane;  therefore  any  amount  of  matter  returning  to  a  lower  plane  by  decomposition 
must  set  free  or  develop  a  force  which  may  raise  other  matter  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  con- 
dition. "Tims  decomposition  must  in  every  case  develop /o^re,  which  force  may  take  the 
form  of  heat  iis  in  combustion,  or  electricity  as  in  electrolysis,  or  may  expand  itself  in  forming 
chemical  compounds,  or  even  in  organizing  matter."  The  various  forces  Leconte  divides  into 
physical,  chemical,  and  vital,  each  succeeding  being  higher  than  the  preceding.  The  author 
then  applies  his  views  to  many  phenomena  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  as  the  peculiar 
energy  of  chemical  affinity  in  the  "  nascent  condition,"  the  phenomena  of  the  seed  in  germina- 
tion, the  growth  of  plants  with  green  leaves,  and  that  of  pale  plants.  As  an  instance,  we  will 
give  the  author's  reasoning  regarding  tlie  phenomena  of  the  hatching  of  the  egg  and  the 
growth  of  the  animal  after  hatching.  The  egg,  during  incubation,  evolves  carbouic  acid  and 
probably  also  water,  and  loses  weight,  but  gains  in  organization,  the  latter  being  in  proportion 
to  the  former.  Meat  is  here  indirectly  transformed  Into  a  vital  force  causing  decomposition  of 
a  part  of  the  organic  matter,  which  latter,  by  deseeadiug  from  tlie  organic  to  the  mineral 
plane,  sets  free  a  force  which  may  raise  the  remaining  portion  into  a  slightly  higher  condition. 
The  growth  aud  nutrition  of  the  animal  after  hatching  is  again  owing  to  decomposition. 
L&onte's  view  differs  in  this  respect  essentially  from  that  usually  entertained.  VVliileitis 
generally  considered  that  the  animal  tissue  is  in  a  stale  of  unstable  equilibrium,  leading  to  con- 
stant decomposition,  and  that  this  decomjiosition  causes  the  necessity  of  recomposition  or  of 
food,  Leconte  regards  the  decomposition  as  necessary  to  develop  the  force  iy  which  the  organi- 
zation of  food  or  the  nutrition  is  effected.  The  fact  that  the  body  is  not  only  maintained,  but 
grows,  is  not  opposed  to  this  view,  because  the  substance  of  the  bodj',  by  its  decomposition, 
descends  from  the  fourth  (animal)  plane  to  the  second  (mineral)  plane  (carbonic  acid,  water, 
nrea),  and  thus  sets  free  much  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  assimilate  an  equal  amount  of 
food — viz.,  raise  it  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  plane.  This  surplus  of  force  niiiy  then  be 
employed  in  the  assimilation  of  an  additional  amount  of  food,  and  also  in  the  production  of 
animal  activity,  heat,  and  electricity. 

5.  Similar  views  are  expounded  by  the  author  of  the  very  suggestive  papers,  published  in 
the 'Corn hill  Magazine'  under  the  title,  " Pliysiological  Riddles."  The  correlation  of  forcas 
is  clearly  expressed  by  the  author's  words:  "There  is  a  ceaseless  round  of  force-nmtation 
throughout  nature,  each  one  generating  or  changing  into  the  other.  So  the  force  which 
enters  the  plant  is  heat,  or  light,  &o.,  and  is  stored  up  in  its  tissues,  making  them  '  organic ;' 
this  force,  transferred  from  the  plant  to  the  animal  in  digestion,  is  given  out  by  its  irmscles  in 
their  decomposition,  and  produces  motion,  or  by  it.s  nerves,  and  constitutes  the  nervous  force." 
The  "  vitalpower  "the  author  describes  as  a  moditication  of  force  which  oppo.-ies  chemical  affinity 
in  the  living  organism ;  owing  to  this  opposition  the  ohamioal  processes  in  the  living  tissues  take 
place  under  peculiar  conditions  and  manifest  peculiar  characteristics.  The  "functions''  of  the 
body  (muscular  motion,  nervous  action,  secretion)  depend  on  the  decomposition  of  tissue — i.e., 
on  the  coming  into  play  of  the  chemical  affinity.  The  "stimuli"  call  forth  these  functions.  "In 
the  muscle,"  the  author  says,  "  the  chemical  affinity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  force,  which  we  call, 
provisionally,  the  vital  force,  on  the  other,  e.xist  in  equilibriuti^  the  stimulus  overthrows  this 
equilibrium,  and  thus  calls  forth  the  inherent  tendency  to  change  of  state.  Magnets  lose  for  a 
time  their  magnetic  property  by  being  raised  to  red  heat ;  if,  therefore,  to  a  magnet  holding  a 
weight  suspended,  heat  enough  were  applied,  it  would  permit  the  fall  of  the  weigh".  I;  is  thus 
the  stimulus  'permits'  the  function."  The  caws* of  the  muscular  motion,  howtjver,  is  in  the 
muscle  itself — in  its  decomposition.  Thus  throughout,  the  cause  of  animal  activity  and  nutri- 
tion is  the  decomposition  of  tissue,  by  which  force  is  set  free,  which  expands  itself  in  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  animal  organism.  The  author  then  ingeniously  explains  the  growing 
of  plants  on  decaying  substances,  and  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  by  the  principle  that 
decomposition  is  always  connected  with  the  giving  out  of  force,  which  forc>^  is,  under  favourable 
circumstance.s,  expencled  in  "organizing"  a  certain  amount  of  other  substance.  The  constant 
dependence  of  nutrition  on  decay,  the  inseparable  interlinking  of  tha  two  processes  cause.', 
though  opposed  to  each  other,  by  the  same  i)rimary  action — viz.,  chemical  affinity — is  com- 
pared with  the  phenomena  of  the  fountain,  where  the  same  simple  law  of  gravity  produces 
likewise   apparently   opposite   eflfects.      "Chemical    affinity    at    the   same    time    produces 
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and  destroys  the  living  frame,  as   gravity  at  the  same  time  produces  and  destroys  the 

In  a  paper  on  "  living  fonns,"  the  same  author  shows  that  the  living  substance  grows  in  the 
direction  of  the  least  resistance.  Thus  the  buds  of  plants  almost  always  grow  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  and  m  the  young  chicken  the  eye  "  buds  out "  between  the  first  and  second  lobes, 
the  ear  between  the  second  and  third.  "While  the  chemical  forces  produce  the  living  organism 
the  mechanical  force,  by  the  resii-tance  of  the  structures  which  surround  the  growing  organism 
gives  It  the  necessary  shape.  The  "  growtli  under  resistance  "  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  spiral 
form  assumed  by  living  things.  "  The  expanding  tissue,  compressed  by  its  own  resisting 
external  coat,  wre.ithes  itself  into  spiral  curves."  The  formation  of  the  heart  is  used  as  an 
illustration.  "  That  organ,"  the  author  states,  "  originates  in  a  mass  of  pulsating  cells, 
which  gradually  becoming  hollow,  gives  the  first  form  of  the  heart  in  a  straight  tube  more  or 
less  subdivided,  and  terminating  at  each  extremity  in  bloodvessels.  This  is  the  permanent 
form  of  the  heart  m  many  animals."  When  the  organ  is  to  be  developed  into  a  more  complex 
form,  the  straight  tube  growing  within  a  limited  space  "  coils  itself  into  a  spiral  form." 


II.  Food  and  Disestion. 

1.  Lawes  and  Gilbeet  :  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Composition  of  gome  of  the  Animal) 
Fed  and  Slaughtered  as  Euman  Food.  (Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  848, 
looy.j 

2.  Huehnefeld:  Be  Alhiminis  Succo  Gastrico  Faetitio  SoluUUtate.  (Gryphiee  1849-  and 
Oiinstatt,  1.  c.  p.  30.)  jr       i  , 

3.  Lent:  Be  Sued  Oastriei  Facultate  ad  Amylum  Permutandvm.  (Gryphiro  1858-  and 
Constatt,  1.  c   p.  30.)  '  ' 

4.  Makcet  :  On  the  Action  of  Bile  upon  Fats.    (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ix.  p. 

oUu^  ioD«7.J 

1.  The  researches  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  regarding  the  composition  of  some  of  the  animals 
fed  and  slaughtered  as  food  are  of  great  interest  in  relation  to  the  physiology  as  well  of  food 
as  also  of  nutrition.  The  animals  submitted  to  analysis  were  oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The 
authors  determined  the  actual  and  percentage  amounts  of  water,  of  mineral  matter,  of  total 
nitrogenous  compounds,  of  fat,  and  of  total  dry  substance  in  the  entire  bodies  and  in  different 
parts  of  ten  animals.  There  appears,  from  these  analyses,  to  be  a  prominent  connexion 
between  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body.  The 
average  amount  of  mineral  matters,  in  the  entire  bodies  analysed,  may  be  estimated  in  lean 
oxen  to  be  41  to  5  per  cent. ;  in  lean  slieep,  3i,  to  4  per  cent. ;  in  lean  pigs,  2i  to  3  per  cent. 
\r\fatterbed  animals  the  figures  would  be— for  oxen  and  calves,  3i  to  4  per  cent. ;  for  sheep 
and  lambs,  2i  to  2}  per  cent. ;  for  pigs,  li  to  1|  per  cent.  "  Of  total  nitrogenous  compounds 
there  were  in  the  fatted  live-weight  of  the  fat  ox,  141  per  cent. ;  in  that  of  the  fat  sheep,  12i 
per  cent. ;  in  that  of  the  very  fat  one  mt  quite  1 1  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  the  moderately- 
fattened  pig  about  the  same— namely,  10-87  per  cent.  The  leaner  animals  analysed  contained 
from  2  to  3  per  cent,  more  nitrogenous  sub.stance  than  the  moderately-fattened  ones."  The 
fat  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  dry  substance  of  most  animals  consumed  as  food.  The 
fat  calf  alone  contained  less  fat  tl)an  nitrogenous  substance  ;  while  the  entire  bodies  of  the 
fat  ox  and  Iamb  contained  about  30  per  cent. ;  of  the  fat  sheep,  35  J  per  cent. ;  of  the  very  fat 
sheep  even  45J  per  cent. ;  of  the  moderately  fat  i)ig,  42i  per  cent,  of  fat.  "  The  average 
composition  of  the  six  animjjjs  assumed  to  be  well  fattened,  showed  in  round  numbers  3  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter,  12i  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  83  per  cent,  of  fat,  in 
their  standing  or  fasted  live- weight."  The  meat  of  fat  animals  contains  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  water,  nitrogenous  compounds,  and  mineral  substance,  and  a  larger  percentage  of  fat, 
than  that  of  lean  animals.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  further  estimated,  "  that  of  the  whole  nitro- 
genous substances  of  the  body,  60  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  calves  and  oxen,  50  per  cent,  in 
lambs  and  sheep,  and  78  per  cent,  in  pigs,  would  be  consumed  as  human  food.  Of  the  total /o<  of 
the  bodies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  supposed  that  in  calves  and  lambs  95  per  cent,  in  oxen 
80  per  cent,  in  sheep  75  percent,  and  in  pigs  90  per  cent,  would  be  so  applied."  "Assum- 
ing," the  authors  argue,  "the  proportional  consumption  of  the  fat  and  nitrogenous  compounds 
to  be  as  here  estimated,  there  would  be  in  the  fat  calf  analysed  11  times,  in  the  fat  ox  2J 
times,  in  the  fat  Iamb,  fat  sheep,  and  fat  pig  nearly  4i  times,  and  in  the  very  fat  sheep  BJ 
times  as  much  dry  fat  as  dry  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  constituents  consumed  as  human 
food."  If  we  compare  the  composition  of  meat  with  that  of  our  vegetable  foods,  especially 
wheat  JUmr  Iread,  and  assume  21  parts  to  be  the  "  starch  equivalent"  for  1  part  of  fat,  we 
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find  that  bread  contains  6-8  parts  of  respiratory  or  fat-forraing  to  1  part  of  flesh-forming 
material,  while  the  average  of  the  six  animals  yields  the  proportion  of  10  parts  of  starch- 
eqnivalent  to  1  part  of  nitrogenous  compounds ;  the  meat  of  (he  fat  calf  alone  exhibiting  a 
lower  proportion  than  the  bread. 

2.  Iliihnefeld  examined,  with  Budge,  the  influence  of  artificial  digestive  fluid,  mixed  with 
various  acids,  on  albumen.  The  author's  experiments  proved  that  the  digestive  fluid  [ire- 
pared  with  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  the  albumen  most  completely  and  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time;  while  that  fluid  in  which  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  substituted  by  acetic  acid 
was  least  efiicacious,  lactic  acid  keeping  an  intermediate  position  between  the  other  two 
acids. 

3.  Lent's  researches  relate  to  the  alleged  power  of  the  gastric  juice  to  transform  starch  into 
sugar.  The  author  found,  in  his  experiments  on  rabbits,  that  after  the  extir|)ation  of  the  sali- 
vary glands  (parotid  and  submaxillary),  and  the  application  of  a  ligature  round  the  oesopha- 
gus, the  starch  introduced  into  the  stomach  was  not  transformed  into  sugar.  These  experi- 
ments corroborate,  therefore,  the  view  that  the  change  of  starch  in  the  stomach  observed  by 
some  physiologists  had  not  been  caused  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  by  the  saliva  swallowed. 

4.  Marcet  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  action  of  liile  (sheep's  bile  being  used)  on  neutral 
fats  and  fatty  acids,  with  the  object  of  throwing  some  farther  light  on  the  digestion  of  fats. 
His  investigations  led  to  the  following  results: — 1.  A  mixture  of  bile  and  neutral  fats  (stea- 
rine,  oleine,  and  margarine)  heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  fusing-point  of  the  fat,  under- 
goes no  change,  and  no  chemical  action  takes  place.  2.  A  mixture  of  bile  and  fatty  acids 
(stearic,  oleic,  and  margaric  acids),  heated  to  a  temperature  above  tlie  fusing-point  of  fatty 
acids,  is  transformed  into  a  solution,  a  very  few  and  minute  globules  only  of  fat  remaining 
nnacted  upon  from  the  presence  of  oleic  acid.  This  solution  becomes  a  perfect  emulsion  on 
cooling,  and  is  attended  with  the  chemical  decomposition  of  the  bile ;  and  further,  if  the  emul- 
sion of  bile  and  fiitty  acids  be  filtered  when  quite  cold,  and  the  residue  on  the  filter  thoroughly 
washed  with  distilled  water,  the  filtrate  and  washings  mixed  together  again  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  an  emulsion  with  another  quantity  of  fatty  acids,  being  also  at  the  same  time 
partly  decomposed,  although  in  the  previous  operation  the  bile  appeared  to  have  exhausted 
its  power  on  the  fatty  acids.  The  filtrate  and  washings  from  this  second  operation  again  act 
upon  a  fresh  quantity  of  fatty  acids,  and  so  on ;  only  in  every  subsequent  operation  the  pro- 
portion of  emulsion  obtained  appears  to  dimiinsh,  and  the  induced  chemical  decomposition  to 
be  lessened.  3.  Pure  oleic  acid,  when  agitated  with  bile,  cold  or  hot,  produces  no  emulsion 
or  chemical  action  whatever.  4.  The  stomach  during  digestion  has  the  power  of  decompos- 
ing the  fats  contained  in  the  food  into  fatty  acids,  fats  acquiring  thereby  the  property  of  being 
acted _upon  chemically  by  the  bile,  and  of  being  transformed  into  an  emulsion. 


III.  Respiration  and  Circulation. 

1.  Smith,  E.  :   Inquiry  into  the  Phenomena  of  Respiration.     (Proceedings   of  the   Royal 
Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  Gil,  1859.) 

2.  Smith,  E.  :  Experiments  upon  the  Action  of  Food  upon  the  Respiration.     (Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ix.  p.  639,  1859.) 

3.  Valentin:   On  Respiration  in  a  Confined  Space.     (Zeitsch.  f  rat.  Med.,  vol.  x.  p.  33, 

I860.) 

4.  Pettigrew,  .1. :   On  the  Arrangement  of  the  Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Ventricular  Portion 

of  the  Heart  of  the  Mamtnal.     (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  z.,  p.  4:33,  1860.) 

1.  E.  Smith  gives  the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  into  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  expired, 
with  the  rate  of  pulsation  and  respiration — Isr,  in  the  whole  of  the  twenty-four  hou:\s,  with 
and  without  exertion  and  food ;  2nd,  the  variations  from  day  to  day  and  from  season  to  season ; 
and  3rd,  the  influence  of  some  kinds  of  exertion.  For  the  description  of  the  apparatus  we 
refer  to  the  paper.  The  quantity  of  carboiuc  acid  expired  in  twenty-four  hours  varied  iu  four 
healthy  men  from  an  average  of  24274  ounces  in  one  to  16-43  ounces  in  another.  The  quan- 
tity evolved  in  light  sleep  was  4'88  and  4'99  grains  per  minute,  and  when  scarcely  awake, 
6-7,  5-94,  and  61  grains  at  diflferent  times  of  the  night.  The  author  estimates  the  amount  in 
profound  sleep  at  4'5  grains  per  minute.  "  The  total  quantity  of  carbon  evolved  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  rest,  was,  in  the  author,  7'144  ounca-i."  The  quantity  of  air  inspired  during  the 
working  day  varied  from  583  cubic  inches  in  one  subjt'Ct,  to  365  cubic  inches  in  another.  The 
respirations  wore  to  the  pulsations  as  1  to  4-63  in  the  youngest,  and  as  to  5-72  in  the  oldest. 
"  One-half  the  product  of  the  respirations  into  the  pulsations  gave  nearly  the  number  of  cubic 
iijches  of  air  inspired  in  some  of  the  persons,  and  the  proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the 
air  inspired  varied  from  as  1  grain  to  547  cubic  inches  to  as  1  grain  to  58  cubic  inches.     The 
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variations  in  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  tbe  working  day  gave  an  average  maximnin  of 
lO-lS  and  minimum  of  6  74  grains  per  minute."  Tlie  effect  of  a  fast  of  tcrty  hours,  with  only 
a  breakfast  meal,  was  to  reduce  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  to  75  i)er  cent,  of  that  which  was 
found  with  food.  Meals  caused  an  increase  of  carbonic  acid;  rise  of  temperature  cau-sed  dimi- 
nution of  carbonic  acid.  Tlie  tffect  of  treason  was  to  cause  a  diminution  of  carbonic  acid  and 
all  the  other  phenomena  of  respiration  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, independently  of  ttmperature  and  atmospheric  jressure.  Walking  and  tiie  tread- 
wheel  were  the  kinds  of  exirtion  examined.  Walking  at  two  miles  per  hour  caused  an  exha- 
lation of  18-1  grains  of  carbonic  acid  per  minute,  and  at  three  miles  per  hour  of  23-83  grains  ; 
while  the  eftVct  of  the  tread  wheel  at  Cold  bath-fields  Prison  was  to  increase  the  quantity  to 
48  grains  per  minute. 

2.  In  another  communication  E.  Smith  exatnined  the  influence  of  various  articles  of  food  on 
the  process  of  respiration.  The  author  divides,  from  the  results  he  obtained,  the  various 
kinds  of  food  into  two  classes — viz. :  respiratory  excitants  and  i) on- excitants.  To  the 
excitants  belong  bUgar,  milk,  the  cereals,  potatoes,  tea,  cotfee,  chicory,  cocoa,  alcohol,  rum,  ales, 
some  wines,  gluten,  casein,  gelatin,  tibrin,  and  albumen.  The  n on- excitants  are  starch,  fat, 
some  alcohol,  and  coftee-leaves.     Of  the  hydro-carbons,  sugar  acted  very  ditl'erently  from  fat. 

All  the  "  respiratory  excitants"  increased  depth,  but  not  the  rate  of  respiration.  Some  of 
them  acted  with  great  rapidity,  as  sugar  and  tea,  causing  an  increase  of  one  grain  of  carbonic 
acid  per  minute  in  from  five  to  eight  minutes ;  others,  as  gluten  and  casein,  with  less  rapidity, 
but  greater  duration. 

8.  Valentin  endeavours  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  chemical  jihenomena  of  respiration  in 
animals  kept  in  a  hermeticallyclosed  space,  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  which  of  course 
must  become  gradually  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carbonic  acid.  For  the  description  of 
tlie  apparatus,  we  refer  to  the  essay  itself  The  animals  submitted  to  the  experiments  were 
frogs,  serpents,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  eats,  fowls,  mice,  rats,  and  dogs.  The  symptoms  of 
dyspnoea  exldbited  by  these  dilferent  animals  vary  considerably  ;  tlius  the  number  of  respira- 
tory movements  decreased  in  the  rabbit,  the  dog,  and  the  hen,  while  it  increased  in  the 
guinea-pig  and  the  cut ;  the  I'og,  cat,  and  guinea-pig  exhibited  jdienomena  of  distress  sooner 
tlian  the  rabbit,  tlie  hen  still  sooner,  while  the  serpent  manifested  the  greatest  degree  of 
dyspncea  when  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  was  only  so  small  (G'l  per  cent.)  as  scarcely 
to  excite  abdominal  resjiiration  in  the  rabbit.  The  author  gives  a  table  showing  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  at  the  point  of  the  greatest  dyspnoea, 
and  another  table  with  the  analysis  of  the  air  which  had  caused  the  animal's  sultbcation. 
These  tables  corroborate  the  observation  that  animals  dying  from  suftbcation  in  a  confined 
space  consume  almost  the  entire  amount  of  oxygen  present,  while  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  by  them  is  smaller  than  the  diminution  of  oxygen  would  indicate.  The  second 
table  further  shows  that  mice  are  able  to  exhaust  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  O'O  per  cent,  before 
death  ensues;  that,  however,  in  this  respect  too,  diflerent  individuals  of  the  same  species' of 
animal  exhibit  a  considerable  difference,  and  still  more  the  dift'erent  species  of  animals. 
While  Bernard*  asserts  that  birds  reduced  in  health  bear  the  deteriorated  air  better  than 
healthy  individuals,  Valentin  arrived,  with  regard  to  mammalia,  to  the  opposite  result. 
Concerning  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  the  author  concludes  that  mamiualia  perish 
in  general  before  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  surrounding  air  has  become  so  high 
aB  not  to  allow  any  further  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid,  according  to  the  law  of  the  inter- 
change of  gases.  The  fact  that  the  serpent  died  when  the  surrounding  air  contained  only 
6'72  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  further  fact  that  this  percentage  had  become  only 
slightly  increased  during  several  days  preceding  the  death  of  the  animal,  led  Valentin  to  the 
inference  that  the  blood  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  carbonic 
acid. 

In  the  great  number  of  experiments  the  volume  of  air  was  diminished  at  the  termination 
of  the  experiment.  There  was  no  constant  di  crease  of  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  within  a 
certain  space  of  time,  as  one  would  be  ii  clinid  to  infer  from  Vierord's  law,  that  the  quantity 
of  carlionic  acid  disengaged  from  the  bloud  increases  or  decreases  in  an  inverse  jiroportion  to 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  surrounding  air.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  in 
mammalia,  breathing  in  a  confined  space,  may  Vie  at  first  increased,  but  later,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  dysiinoea,  it  becomes  decidedly  diminished,  and  even  more  so  than  the  exhalation  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  of  the  ap|)aratus  remained  in  some  of 
the  experiments  almost  unchanged  ;  a  decided  diminution  was  not  met  with  in  any  single 
instance  ;  a  distinct  increase,  on  the  contrary,  was  observed  in  the  greater  number  of  experi- 
ments, especially  in  those  on  rats  and  mice. 

4.  Pettigrew,  in  the  Crooiiiaii  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Society,  states  that  he 
considers  the  lelt  ventricle  of  the  heart  to  be  the  typical  one,  the  right  ventricle  forming  only 

*  CI  Bemard :  Irffom  enr  le*  Effefs  dee  Bubstances  Toxlqucs  et  Midicamonteuses,  p.  118.    Paris,  186T. 
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a  segment  of  the  left  one.  By  a  little  care,  he  remarks,  one  can  unwind,  as  it  were,  the 
muscular  substance,  and  easily  separate  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  into  several  layers,  each 
of  which  is  characterized  by  a  difference  in  direction.  The  author  assumes  nine  layers — viz., 
four  external,  one  central,  and  four  internal.  He  describes  how  the  external  fibres  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  internal  fibres  at  the  apex,  and  also  at  the  base.  Concerning  "  the  direction 
of  the  fibres,  he  showed  how  there  is  a  ^radational  sequence  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
constituting  the  several  layers.  Thus,  the  fibres  of  the  first  layer  are  more  vertical  in 
direction  tiian  tliose  of  the  second,  the  second  than  those  of  the  third,  the  third  than  those 
of  the  tbnrth,  and  the  fourth  than  those  of  the  fifth,  the  fibres  constituting  which  layer  are 
transverse,  and  run  at  nearly  right  angles  to  those  of  the  first  layer.  Passing  the  fifth  layer, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ventricular  wall,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
external  layers,  the  order  of  things  is  reversed,  and  the  remaining  layers — viz.,  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine — -gr.adually  return  to  the  vertical  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  in  an  inverse 
order."  This  change  in  the  direction  of  the  external  and  internal  fibres  Pettigrew  accounts 
for  "  by  the  law  of  the  double  conical  spiral ;"  for  the  explanation  of  which  law,  however, 
we  must  refer  to  the  paper.  The  fibres,  he  states,  do  not  form  simple  loops  pointing  towards 
the  apex,  as  generally  supposed,  but  twisted  continuous  loops  pointing  alike  to  apex  and  base. 
"From  this  arrangement,"  the  lecturer  continues,  "it  follows  that  the  first  and  ninth  layers 
embrace  in  their  convolutions  those  innnediately  beneath  them,  while  these  in  turn  embrace 
those  next  in  succession,  and  so  on,  until  the  central  layer  is  reached — an  arrangement  which 
may  in  part  explain  alike  the  rolling  movements  and  powerful  action  of  the  ventricles." 
Pettigrew  then  described  the  structure  of  the  right  ventricle  and  of  the  septum.  In 
corrobjration  of  the  view,  that  the  left  ventricle  is  the  typical  one,  the  right  only  a  segment, 
ho  referred  to  the  shape  of  tlie  ventricles,  as  shown  by  casts  of  their  interior ;  the  left  yield- 
ing a  perfect  right-handed  conical  screw;  the  right,  although  having  the  same  twist,  repre- 
senting only  an  incomplete  portion. 


IV.  Blood  ;  Lymph  ;  Chtlb  ;  Nutbition  ;  Mbtamoephosis  of  Mattee. 

1.  Zimmermann:  On  Richardson's  Hypothesis  regarding  the  Cause  of  the  Coagulation  ofths 
Blood,  and  some  other  Views  regarding  Fibrin.  (Zeitschr.  fiir  Rat.  Med.,  vol.  viii.  p.  804, 
1800.) 

2.  Bisoiioff:   On  the  Process  of  N^utrition  in  Man  and  Animals.     (Archives  Genor.  de  Med. 

Aout,  1860,  p.  129.) 

3.  La  WES  and  Gilbert  :  1.  c.  sub.  ii. 

4.  May  :  At  which  Temperature  do  Cows  derive  the  greatest  Advantage  from  their  Food. 

(Moleschott's  Uutersuohungen,  vol.  v.  p.  319.) 

5.  Henneberq:  Experiments  on  the  Feeding  of  Oxen.    (Journal  fiir  Landwirthschaft,  1859  ; 

and  Ganstatt,  I.  c.  p.  69.) 

6.  Schmidt  and  Stubuzwaqe  :  On  the  Influence  of  Arsenious  Acid  on  the  Metamorphosis  oj 
Matter.     (Mole.-^chott's  Uutersuohungen,  vol.  vi.  p.  283.) 

7.  Pavy  :   On  the  Alleged  Saga/r-fonning  Function  of  the  Liver.     (Vid.  sub.  v.) 

8.  Sohottin:   On,  Kreatin  and  Kreatinin.     (Vid.  sub.  v.) 

1.  Zimraermann  considers  Richardson's  explanation  regarding  the  cause  of  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  as  insufiScient.  Although  he  does  not  don^'  that  the  volatile  ammonia  contained 
in  the  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle,  may  have  some  influence  on  their  fluid  state,  yet  their  coagu- 
lation, he  argues,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  escape  of  ammonia,  because  tlie  blood  coagulates 
in  8i>ite  of  the  presence  of  this  substance — as,  for  instance,  when  blood  has  been  received 
under  mercury  and  oil,  or  even  after  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  ammonia  has  been  admixed, 
in  which  case,  though  it  does  not  coagulate  at  once,  yet  it  does  so  after  some  hour.s,  wheu 
there  is  still  distinct  proof  that  the  ammonia  has  not  yet  escaped.  The  theory  in  question, 
the  author  states,  is  further  inadequate  to  explain  the  majority  of  those  coagulations  whic!> 
occur  iu  the  living  body.  Zimmermann's  own  theory  is,  that  the  process  of  coagulation  it 
caused  by  the  forniat'on  of  a  catalytic  substance  (contact -korper),  which  effects  a  molecular 
change  iu  the  fluid  fibrin,  i!is[)Osing  the  latter  to  pass  into  the  solid  state.  The  author  cannot 
give  an  accurate  description  of  this  citalytic  substance,  but  thinks  that  it  exists  and  remains 
in  a  dissolved  condition,  and  that  it  has  only  in  statH  naseenti  the  power  to aat  per  contactum 
on  the  fibrin. 

2.  Bischofl''s  essay  gives  an  abstract  of  the  author's  views,  which  are  more  fully  discussed  iu 
his  Work,  lately  published,  'On  the  Laws  of  Nutrition  of  Carnivores.'  As  the  work  will 
shortly  be  more  fully  reviewed  iu  this  Journal,  we  will  now  only  mention  that  Bischofl:' 
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endeavoprs  to  show  tLe  relation  of  the  azotized  articles  of  food  to  the  animal  organism,  the 
wanner  in  which  they  maintain  the  growth  and  existence  of  that  organism,  and  the  changes 
they  undergo  in  doing  this. 

3.  We  have  reported  already  on  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  paper,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  dietetics  ; 
but  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors  on  the  process  oi  fattening  are  of  more  especial  value 
to  the  physiology  of  nutrition.  Regarding  the  increase  of  the  weight  of  animals  during  the 
last  months  of  fattening,  it  is  estimated  to  contain  in  oxen  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  total  dry 
substance ;  of  which  GO  to  C5  parts  are  fat,  7  to  8  parts  nitrogenous  substance,  and  1  to  1^ 
mineral  matter.  Similar  are  the  proportions  in  sheep  and  pigs,  but  the  percentage  of  fat  is 
larger,  that  of  nitrogenous  substance  and  mineral  matter  smaller.  In  many  instances  the 
authors  have  exactly  determined  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food  consumed  during 
the  fattening  process,  and  have  compared  it  with  the  constituents  estimated  to  be  stored  up  m 
the  increase.  Thus  they  found  that  in  sheep,  for  100  of  collective  dry  substance  of  food  con- 
sumed, there  will  be  about  9  parts  of  dry  matter  in  the  increase  stored  up.  Of  these  about  8 
parts  are  fat,  and  only  02  part  mineral  matter,  and  0-8  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  average 
of  all  estimates  relating  to  pigs  showed,  for  100  parts  of  dry  matter  of  food  consumed,  17i 
parts  of  dry  increase,  of  whicli  15f  parts  were  estimated  as  fat,  and  rather  more  than  li  part 
nitrogenous  substance.  The  authors  especially  mention  the  important  fact  that  "  there  were 
four  or  five  times  as  much  fat  stored  up  in  increase,  as  there  was  of  fatty  matter  supplied  in 
the  food."  There  was  therefore  obviously  a  formation  of  fat  in  the  body.  On  the  whole,  by 
the  fattening  of  animals,  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  compounds  of  the  entire  body  is 
diminished,  that  of  fat  is  increased. 

4.  May  endeavoured  to  learn  at  which  temperature  cows  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from 
the  food  consumed.  He  made  on  two  cows  four  series  of  experiments,  each  of  them  extend- 
ing over  a  space  of  ten  days;  the  temperature  being  kept  in  the  first  series  at  41*  Fahr. 
(4"  Reaumur),  in  the  second  at  54-5''  Fahr.,  in  the  third  at  65-75''  Fahr.,  and  in  the  fourth 
at  59"  Fahr.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  food  consumed  was  in  all  experiments  almost  the 
same ;  the  greatest  increase  of  weight  took  place  at  the  temperature  of  54-5''  Fahr.,  the  smallest 
at  that  of  65'75°  Fahr. ;  the  best  milk  was  obtained  likewise  at  the  temperature  of  54-5°, 
which  temperature  was  also  connected  with  the  best  state  of  general  health.  A  slightly  lower 
temperature  than  54  6°  Fahr.  appeared  likewise  to  be  beneficial.  The  amount  of  the  fa;cal 
excretion  was  greater  during  the  increased  temperature,  that  of  the  urine  smaller,  while  the 
quantity  of  fluid  ingested  was  lai-ger  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  temperature.  The 
amount  of  solids  in  the  urine  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  ascertained. 

5.  Hennebcrg  and  Hohmann  have,  according  to  Canstatt's  report,  instituted  researches  on 
the  conditions  of  nutrition  in  oxen.  We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  their  communication, 
but  it  appears  to  contain  valnable  determinations  of  the  ingesta  and  egesta.  The  temperature 
of  61'2''  Fahr.  seemed  to  the  authors  the  most  conducive  for  the  nutrition  of  oxen. 

6.  Schmidt  and  Stiirzwage  examined  on  common  fowls,  pigeons,  and  cats,  the  influence  of 
arsenious  acid  on  the  metamorphosis  of  matter.  They  found  that  small  doses  of  arsenious  acid 
cause  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  and  urea  (from  20  to  40  per 
cent.),  indicating  a  marked  diminution  in  the  metamorphosis  of  matter.  This  effect  is  pro- 
duced more  rapidly  when  the  arsenic  is  injected  into  the  veins;  more  slowly,  but  not  less 
intensely,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  digestive  canal.  This  diminution  of  the  change  of 
matter  the  authors  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  weight  In  horses  treated  with  small 
doses  of  arsenic. 


V.  Lives;  Skin;  TJkinb;  F.«oal  Exoeetion. 

1.  Pavt:  On  the  alleged  Sugar-forming  Function  of  the  Liver.    (Proceed,  ofthe  Roy.  Soc, 

vol.  X.  p.  528,  18G0.) 

2.  ScoLossBKBGEK :   The  Bile  of  the  Kangaroo.    (Annal.  de  Chemie  et  Pharmac,  vol.  ex. ; 

and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  242.) 

3.  Wali-ke,  a.  :  Experiments  on  some  of  the  various  Circumstances  influencing  Cutaneous 
Absorption.     (Proc.  of  the  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  122.) 

4.  Planek  :   On  the  Gases  of  the  Urine  and  the  Transudations.     (Zeitsch.  d.  Gesellsch.  d. 

Weiner  Aerzte,  1859;  and  Canstatt,  loc.  cit.,  p.  243.) 

5.  Habghton,  J. :  On  the  Natural  Constants  of  the  Urine.  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Med.,  vol.  xxviii..  p.  17,  and  vol.  xxx.  p.  1.) 

6.  Hassall,  a.  Hill:  On  the  Frequent  Occurrence  of  Phosphate  of  Lime  infhe  Crystalline 
Form,  and  on  its  Fathological  Importance.  (Proceed,  of  the  Roy.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  281, 
I860.) 
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7.  SonoTTiN:  On  the  Excretion  of  Kreatinin  and  Kreatin  through  the  Urine.     (-Archiv  f 
IJeilkunde,  Jahrgang,  1860,  p.  417.)  -  v     ^  "•  '• 

.ylt^  7"''^  u    "■■■  •''?'"''  '  *^?  *e  Urine,'  which  contains,  in  addition  to  a  very  complete 
Sfs'onrnJ      """^  ""        '    '•"      '  """'  ^"^  """^  ^""^  ««°«W«'-e<J  *»  another  portion  of 

tinn  .^T/'",-'"®''^"'  comrnnnicatJon  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  alleged  si.gar-forming  func- 
tion ot  the  hver,  contains,  besides  a  confirmation  of  the  results  of  his  former  exDeriments  * 

r?iS  'iir  of  T't-  7'.f  ^''  '"ir  '^  "t'^"^-  *^"*  '^'^^^g^^ «-  wood  coifectedTo^ 

the  right  side  of  tlie  heart  after  death,  as  was  formerly  done,  affords  an  abundant  indication 

firp  fh  A  '\f°""V"  '"""''"  *!,'?*  *  l'"''''®  ""^  ''"^  s«««harine  principle.  Inferences,  there- 
fore that  have  been  drawn  regarding  the  ante-mortem  state,  the  author  argues,  from  the 
fim;  nTf  r  «^f  ™'n«'>o°«>  !""«t  be  abandoned  as  erroneons.  Pavy  reminds  us  a  the  same 
time  l,at  slight  causes  as  disturbance  of  the  respiration,  are  sufficient  to  induce  a  strongly 
diabetic  unne;  that  therefore  a  fair  specimen  of  blood  from  the  right  heart  can  on°y  be 
obtained  when  the  ammal  is  in  a  quiet  state  during  the  performance  of  the  catheterism  ^ 
-l,£+^'-*'^''!v'T"'^'  "•"  ™''>'''  '*'^'<'  "^«  ««"'«  results  as  those  previously  performed  on 
^Th7f■  '■  "*  IT"''""  "^.  '*''r«hy  «nd  saccharine  matter  is  followed  by  aVreat  acciima" 
in  of  hepatme  (the  sugar-forming  substance  of  Bernard  and  others)  in  the  liver  While 
sugar  diffuses  easily  through  animal  membranes,  hepatine  has  a  very  low  power  of  ^liiFusion 
This  opposition  strengthens  the  author  in  his  view  that  hepatine  is  not  normally  transformed 
W  o'rtv'  "'"■"P'^''"'?'-  /?^y  '^"''"y  communicates  that  after  the  introduction  of 
cafe  diabateT  "  '"'°  *'  ^'°°'^  ^'''°"'  "^  *^'  sympathetic  system  do  not 

and  Sl!i''S'''Vr'^t,°^ ''"tv""  f  "'"  k«"foo  yielded  for  100  parts  85;87  water 
and  14  13  solds     The  solid  constituents  consisted  of  mucus  and  colouring  matter  4-34  • 

wioT  rr   **'  ^-f '  ^"^'■y  "'''^  '''^'''  ^'S^;  "ther  salts  and  loss,  l-U.^  Z  pnnc'Pai 
base  ot  the  biliary  acid  salts  was  soda;  they  contained  2-47  per  cent,  of  sulnhni      Schtoss 

bKs's"  runcl'"]- '"  ?^/ ''- W'r/  '''f  "^^"g--  contains, 'with  the  excep   on  of  the  ^s 
bile,  less   aurochohc  acid  than  the  bile  of  any  other  animal  hitherto  examined. 

a.  W  aller  s^  researches  on  cubmeous  absorption  lead  to  results  which  appear  to  us  imnortant 
with  regard  to  practical  medicine.  The  subjects  of  the  experiments  weTgi^i^ea-pgs  and 
parts^ofllor^orm  'V^^  f  «  balf-grown  guinea-pig  was  iilimersed  into  a  SVof %aal 
the  svmr,tm  o??vr  r"'  °f.r°"«ai  the  part  was  after  fifteen  minutes  insensible,  and 
tne  symptoms  of  poisonmg  by  acomte  soon  followed— viz.,  nausea  efl^orts  at  vomiting  mid 
ness  pt  surface,  weak  circulation,  laborious  respiration,  slight  convuslve  symptom  a^'deah' 
s?mpZ:onoi"onSr'%'T""  of  fonite  without  chloroform  did  /ot  ruse'any  of  the 
symptoms  ot  poisoning.  If,  however,  the  sciatic  nerve  had  been  previously  divided  then  the 
immersion  of  the  leg  in  the  simple  tincture  of  aconite  was  suffic^nt  trfoisoTthe  aiiLal 
evidently  ihrough  the  distension  of  the  capillaries  and  the  more  rapid  flow  of  blood  c^ed 
by  the  division  of  the  nerve.  A  ligature  placed  round  the  limb  before  the  first  svmntoms  of 
poisoning  had  appeared,  prevented  the  toxic  influence  on  the  syston   but  it  rarZ  ?M  so 

so  utio  .'ofTt^rr  °  n'"  f  ■■'"''  ^^™f  *;;f  •  ^"  ^^""'^  ^'-"^  the'immers;!  of  the  feg'hi  a 
solution  of  atropiamchlorotorni  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupils  already  after  two  niiiuites 
and  a  halt  1,1  young  animals,  after  five  minutes  or  later  in  old  animals  If  turrentir  was 
substituted  for  chloroform,  the  dilatation  of  the  pupils  did  not  occur  while  hnerrrmained 
"Zr;f  ',"  V^'i^r*^'  ^"'  '''^^''"'''  i.aiiiediately'af*ter  the  remova  of  The  limb  The  "ute£ 
i2Triono7tln"i;?''rf""-''%'  '^"'T'  ^T  g^««*  ■'^'^^dation  of  absorj  on  An 
fhL  oif  .•  ?  y  Y'  '^'"■'y  °"nutes  produced  only  very  slight  effects.  Still  more  slow  is 
whenZ'XT  eTtrt'tffTn  '?  -^'^^^i^^'"  wate'witlfa  slight  addition  of  aceTic  acid  or 

^sSnttn^tT'^fS^  r^i^'^rrt^acS^^ 

pnpTrd  "afttirtd,mle/tr'"""!i  '^  ^'--yohnia'iLhloroforn^rdlrd^diraUtion  S 
SCes     No  pffL   V  \  •''  T'--";'^"'"^'"  fymptoms  of  strychnia-poisoning  manifested 

Thei  exneriments^l^LT  ,  r''  ^'''"  "  '"""'T  "^  ^""y"'"''^  ■"  •'^lo"'"''  w='^  employed. 
,r,i^?,>  t-"^  *■  r  °  '''"^'y  '',"''^  ''"'''  ""I'ortant  is  the  choice  of  the  menstruum  in  tlie  eiider- 
mic  application  of  some  medicinal  substances  ensi-ruum  in  uie  eiiaer- 

BhowSt'thelmni^nrlrf  ''"  ","''""'  <>f  f  ^es  in  the  urine  and  transudations.  His  tables 
Bfiow  that  the  amount  of  free  carbonic  acid  varies  in  1000  c.  c.  (cubic  centimetre)  from  45 

*  Conf.  thl8  Journal,  No.  48, 1859;  and  No.  49, 1880    ; 
t  Cent  our  Report  in  No.  45  of  this  Journal. 
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0.  0.  in  tlie  fasting  nrine  to  aboat  100  in  the  urine  of  food,  while  that  of  the  coinbinecl  carbonic 
acid  varies  in  tlie  same  urines  from  20'7  c.  o.  to  52'5  c.  c.  The  qnantity  of  nitrogen  appeared 
to  be  constant,  amounting  to  8  c.  c.  in  1000  c.  c,  that  of  oxygen  scarcely  was  sufficient  to  be 
traceable.  By  the  ingestion  of  bitartrate  of  potash  the  proportion  of  free  carbonic  acid 
was  increased  threefold,  tliat  of  tlio  combined  carbonic  acid  remaining  unchanged.  The 
neutral  tartrate  of  pota'^h  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  with  a 
diminished  proportion  of  combined  carbonic  acid,  and  without  much  alteration  of  the 
percentage  of  the  free  carbonic  acid.  Diseases  with  pyrexia  are  attended  with  a  urine 
rich  in  free  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  carbonic  acid.  The  absorbing  power  of  urine  for 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  is,  according  to  Planer's  experiments,  about  the  same  as  that  of 
water;  the  nrine  is  therefore  by  no  means  saturated  with  these  gases.  The  peritoneal  transu- 
dation fluid  of  a  patient  affected  with  ascites  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  contained  the  gases  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  the  nrine. 

5.  Dr.  Haughton  divides  the  work  done  in  the  body  into — 1,  vital  work ;  2,  mechanical  work  ; 
8,  mental  work  ;  4,  calorific  work.  AH  the  work  done  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of 
tissue  change,  which  will  furnish  a  certain  amount  of  excretions.  The  author's  present  com- 
munication relates  only  to  the  excretion  of  urea,  which  he  considers  as  the  product  of  vital, 
mechanical,  and  mental,  but  not  of  calorific  work.  He  has  arrived  at  the  following  infer- 
ences :  "  1.  The  quantity  of  nrea  passed  per  day  by  men  in  health  varies  with  their  food  and 
occupation,  the  latter  being  the  principal  cause  and  regulating  tlie  other."  "  2.  Men  employed 
only  in  manual  and  routine  bodily  labour  are  sufficiently  well  fed  on  vegetable  diet,  and  dis- 
charge on  an  average  four  hundred  grains  of  urea  per  day,  of  which  three  hundred  grains 
are  spent  in  vital,  and  one  hundred  grains  in  mechanical  work.  This  conclusion  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  experience  of  the  mass  of  mankind  employed  in  manual  labour  in  all  ages 
and  countries."  "3.  When  the  work  is  of  a  higher  order,  a  better  quality  of  food  nmst  be 
supplied,  sufficient  to  allow  a  discharge  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-three  grains  per  day  of 
urea,  of  which  three  hundred  grains,  as  before,  are  spent  in  vital  work,  and  two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  grainy  in  mental  work  and  the  mechanical  work  necessary  to  keep  tlie  body  in 
health."  "4.  The  quantity  of  urea  discharged  per  day  varies  also  with  the  individual  which 
influences  the  vital  and  mental  wol'k."  The  vital  work  furnishes  in  twenty-four  hours  two 
grains  of  urea  for  every  pound,  according  to  the  author's  calculation.  "  5.  The  habits,  weight, 
and  occupation  of  the  individual  enable  us  to  account  for  a  range  of  tlie  diurnal  quantity  of 
urea,  varying  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  and  thirty  grains  per  day  ;  and  this  discharge 
may  bo  confidently  predicted  when  the  habits  and  weight  are  known."  We  have  mentioned 
the  author's  conclusions  in  his  own  words,  hut  must  refer  to  the  paper  itself  for  the  calcula- 
tions on  which  they  are  based,  as  also  for  the  observations,  which  appear  to  extend  over 
too  short  a  space  of  time,  considering  the  difficulties  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  inquiry. 

6.  While  the  earthy  phosphates  of  the  urine  are  in  general  described  collectively,  and  most 
importance  is  attributed  to  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  Hassall  points  out  that 
the  pliosphate  of  lime  is  very  frequently  present  as  a  deposit  in  urine,  even  much  more  so, 
according  to  his  experience,  than  the  triple  phosphate,  "excluding  those  cases  of  the  occur- 
rence of  that  ammonial  phosphate,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  of  the  urine 
subsequent  to  its  escape  from  tlie  kidneys."  The  phosphate  of  lime  is,  further,  wlien  it  is 
mentioned,  considered  as  occurring  in  the  amorphous  and  granular,  and  never  in  the  crystal- 
line state.  Hassall  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  does  occur  in  the  urine  ii  crystallized 
phosphate  of  lime,  being  a  tribasio  phosphate  containing  two  atoms  of  lime,  and  most  probably 
one  of  water.  "  The  size,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as 
they  occur  in  the  human  urine,  vary  greatly  ;  but  the  peculiarities  are  in  all  cases  sufficiently 
characteristic  to  allow  of  the  ready  identification  of  this  phosphate  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. The  crystals  are  either  single  or  aggregated,  most  fr.;quently  the  latter,  forming 
glomeruli  or  rosettes,  more  or  less  perfect.  Sometimes  they  are  small  and  needle  like,  and 
then  they  frequently  form,  by  their  crossing  and  union  at  right  angles,  glomeruli  or  spherules. 
Sometimes  the  crystals  are  thin  and  flat,  having  oblique  or  pointed  teriiiiiiations.  Very 
frequently,  however,  they  are  thick,  and  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  and  united  by  their  nar- 
row extremities,  so  as  to  form  more  or  less  complete  portions  of  a  circle;  the  free  larger  ends 
of  the  crystals  ai'C  usually  somewhat  oblique,  and  the  more  perfect  crystals  present  a  six-sided 
facette."  The  "  penniform"  crystals  described  by  Golding  Bird  as  a  variety  of  the  magnesian 
phosphate,  represent,  according  to  Hassall,  a  modification  of  the  crystals  of  |)liospliate  of  lime. 
With  reg.ird  to  the  characters  of  the  urine  deiiositing  crystal.ized  ptiospliate  of  lime,  it  is 
usually  pale ;  it  is  passed  in  large  quantity,  with  frequent  calls  to  void  it,  and  more  or  less 
focal  iiueasiness  occasioned  by  its  passage  ;  the  specific  gravity  varies,  but  is  generally  below 
the  average,  although  the  animal  matter  and  urea  are  absolutely  in  excess.  There  is  a  feeble 
degree  of  acidity,  but  the  urine  becomes  soon  alkaline.  Tlie  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime 
■  efiosit  usually  before  the  urine  has  become  alkaline,  and  should,  for  the  sake  of  analysis,  be 
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separated  at  once,  before  the  other  substances  (the  triple  phosphate,  the  carbonate  and  oxalate 
of  lime)  are  mixed  with  them.  The  author  has  noticed  that  tlie  occurrence  of  this  deposit, 
when  it  is  persistent,  is  usually  connected  with  marked  impairment  of  health,  "and  this  often 
where  organic  disease  does  not  exist."  Great  disorder  of  tlie  digestive  organs,  distressing 
headaches,  debility,  emaciation,  great  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  weakness  of  sexual 
[)owers,  a  slow  and  feeble  pulse,  and  cold  skin,  are  given  as  the  prominent  symptoms. 

7.  Schottin,  having  during  several  years  bestou-ed  nmch  attention  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  krealin  and  kreatiniu  appear  in  the  urine,  considers  that  these  substances  are 
cliiefly  derived  from  the  tissue-change  of  the  striped  muscles.  The  author  inclines  to  the 
view,  that  kreatin  and  kreatiriin  pass  by  further  oxidation  into  urea.  In  healthy  urine  he 
found,  while  merely  vegetable  food  was  consumed,  no  kreatin  or  kreatiniu,  and  only  a  very 
small  quantity  under  the  influence  of  an  almost  entirely  animal  diet.  In  many,  diseases,  too, 
these  substances  were  not  found  ;  in  some  pathological  conditions,  however,  in  which  either 
the  transformation  of  these  bcjdies  into  urea  appeared  prevented  (ursemia),  or  in  which  the 
waste  of  muscular  tissue  was  increased  (as  in  typhoid  fever),  the  amount  of  kreatin  excreted 
by  the  kidneys  ranges  between  0'2  and  I'l  grammes  (about  3  to  17  grains)  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 


VI.  Nebvous  System. 

1.  Wagner,  R.  :  Critical  and  Experimental  Researches  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain. 
(Gottinger  Nachrichten,  1800,  No.  7;  and  Henle's  Bericht  viberd.  Fortschritte  d.  Medic, 
in  1859.) 

2.  DrKHAM,  A.  E. :  The  Physiology  of  Sleep.  (Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  Third  Series,  vol. 
vi.  p.  149,  1860.) 

3.  BkownSequabd:  Experimental  Researches  on  various  questions  concerning  Sensibility. 

(Proceedings  of  the  Roytd  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  510,  1860.) 

4.  Bkale,  L.  S.  :   On  the  Dklrilution  of  Nenes  to  the  Elementary  Fibres  of  Striped  Muscles. 

(Proceedings  of  the  Riyal  Society,  vol.  x.  p.  519,  1860.) 

5.  Lai.lemakd,  Pkeein,  and  Dueoy:  On  the  Comparative  Action  of  Alcohol,the  Anasthetics, 
and  the  Carbonic  Gases  on,  the  Cerebrospinal  Nenous  System,.  (Coinpt.  Rend.  vol.  li. 
p.  400,  1860.) 

1.  R.  Waoneb  infers,  as  well  from  his  own  researches  on  the  weight  of  the  brain  of  mentally- 
favoured  persons,  .is  also  from  those  of  older  anthoi-s,  that  the  brains  of  intelligent  individuals 
cannot  be  proved  to  be  heavier  than  those  of  mentally  le^ss  developed  people.  Wagner  divides 
the  brains  into  two  groups,  those  poor  in  convolutions  and  those  rich  in  convolutions,  in  order 
to  a[)preciate  the  relation  of  the  convolutions  of  the  great  hemispheres  to  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  brains ;  he  acknowledges,  however,  that  this  division  is  by  no  means  a  strict 
one,  as  the  characters  of  the  one  group  gradually  pass  over  to  those  of  the  other.  The  author 
found  great  development  of  convolutions  ami  great  weiglit  of  brain  often  combined,  but  not 
.always.  Slight  development  of  convolutions  is  more  often  met  with  in  women  than  in  men, 
the  greatest  degree  of  development  was  found  only  in  men.  The  brains  of  some  highly  dis- 
tinguished men,  as  tliat  of  Gauss,  the  mathematician,  exhibited,  certainly,  the  greatest  degree 
of  development  among  all  brains  examined,  but,  on  the  other  bide,  the  brains  of  some  very 
intelligent  men  were  aiiong  those  poor  in  convolutions. 

2.  Durham  defines  sleep,  psychologically^  as  a  state  in  which  volition,  sensation,  and  con- 
sciousness are  suspended,  but  can  be  readily  restored  npon  the  application  of  some  stimulus, 
and  physiologically,  as  the  period  of  the  brain's  repose,  associated  with  the  nutrition  and 
repair  of  the  brain  substance.  The  author  thinks  that  his  experiments  on  dogs  prove,  that 
pressure  of  distended  veins  upon  the  brain,  is  not  the  cause  of  sleep,  as  has  been  supposed, 
but  that  during  slee|)  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition  ;  and  that  the  blood 
in  the  encephalic  vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  moves  with  diminished 
rapiility.  The  cerebral  circidalioii  during  waking,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  motion  are  increased,  IJurliam  signifies  as  the  circuluiion  of  function,  that  occurring 
during  sleej)  as  the  circulation  of  nutrition,  the  former  being  favourable  to  endosmosis,  the 
latter  to  exosmosis.  The  question  regarding  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep  or  of  the  temporary 
suspension  of  cerebral  activity  which  follows  each  period  of  healthy  mental  exercise,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  answer  by  a-suming,  from  analogical  facts,  that  tlie  accumulation  of  the 
products  of  decomposition  of  brain  tissue,  caused  by  its  functional  activity,  interferes  with 
the  C(»tinuance  of  its  action. 
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3.  Brown-Sequard  has  examined  how  long  sensibility  lasts  in  parts  of  the  body  deprived 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  applying  ligatures  on  the  femoral  artery  of  animals ;  and 
after  having  divided  this  vessel  between  the  ligatures,  amputating  the  thigh  completely,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  large  nerves.  The  author  thus  found  the  duration  of  sensibility  in 
the  toes  of  rabbits  to  vary  between  twenty  and  twenty-three  minutes;  in  guinea-pigs,  between 
forty  and  fifty  minutes,  sometimes  even  more  than  an  hour ;  in  dogs,  between  thirty  and  thirty- 
five  minutes. 

Brown-Sequard  farther  inquired  into  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  duration  of  sensi- 
bility in  parts  deprived  of  the  circulation  of  blood,  and  shows  by  his  experiments  that  the 
lower  the  temperature  the  longer  sensibility  persists  in  parts  deprived  of  circulation. 

The  same  author  tried  to  solve  the  question  whether  augmentation  in  the  vital  properties 
of  the  spinal  cord  is  able  to  influence  the  duration  of  sensibility  in  limbs  deprived  of  the  cir- 
culation. He  therefore  divided,  in  one  series  of  experiments,  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord  Je/ore  amputating  the  hind  limb,  except  the  nerves;  while  in  another  series  he 
divided  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  mentioned  after  having  made  the  amputation.  In  both 
series  the  sensibility  was  found  to  last  notably  longer  than  in  animals  in  which  the  posterior 
columns  had  not  been  divided.  The  author  ex[)lains  this  l)y  the  fact  that,  after  section  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  marrow,  all  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  behind  the  section 
become  much  more  sensitive  than  they  were  previous  to  the  operation.  A  remarkable  fact 
mentioned  by  Brown-S&juard  in  connexion  with  this  question  is,  that  in  a  rabbit  in  which 
the  spinal  cord  is  in  the  normal  condition,  and  in  which  the  toes,  after  partial  amputation,  as 
in  the  experiments  described,  have  almost  lost  their  sensibility,  there  is  "  a  very  notitble  return 
of  this  vital  property  "  when  the  jiosterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  are  divided  in  the  dorsal 
region.  "  These  experiments  show,"  the  author  reasons,  "  that  when  sensibility  seems  to  be 
lost  in  a  part  deprived  of  circulation,  it  is  not  completely  so,  but  that  the  transmitted  excita- 
tion which  causes  sensation  is  too  slight  to  produce  it,  and  that  if,  in  its  way  to  the  sensorium, 
this  excitation  meets  with  a  cause  of  increa^se,  then  sensation  can  be  produced  by  it." 

4.  Scale's  interesting  researches  show  that  every  elementary  muscular  fibre  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  nerves,  which  form  a  network  and  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  sarcolemma  with- 
out penetrating  it.  The  muscular  fibres  of  mammalia  and  birds  receive  a  larger  supply  tlian 
those  of  reptiles  and  fishes.  The  nerves  run  with  the  smaller  arteries,  and  are  in  very  close 
relation  with  the  capillary  vessels.  The  nerve-fibres  in  muscle,  and  in  other  tissues,  may  be 
traced  into,  and  are  continuous  with,  a  network  formed  of  oval  nuclei  and  intermediate  fibres. 
These  little  oval  nuclei  the  author  considers  as  "  the  agents  concerned  in  the  development  of 
nerves  and  the  formation  of  new  fibres,"  and  "  the  organs  by  which  nerves  are  brought  into 
relation  witli  other  textures."  A  great  number  of  these  bodies  is  associated,  according  to 
Beale,  with  exalted  nervous  action,  while  their  presence  in  small  proportion  indicates  that.the 
nervous  phenomena  are  only  imperfectly  performed.  The  manner  in  wliich  the  nerve-fibres 
are  connected  with  the  network  of  the  small  bodies  and  intermediate  fibres  mentioned,  sug- 
gests to  the  author  the  idea  "  that  an  impression  made  upon  a  given  portion  of  a  sentient 
surface  might  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centre  by  contiguous  fibres,  as  well  as  by  the  one 
which  would  form,  so  to  say,  the  shortest  route ;  and  it  is  possible  that  impulses  to  motion 
may  be  conveyed  to  muscular  fibres  by  a  more  or  less  circuitous  path,  as  well  as  by  tlie  direct 
one."  Beale's  paper  contains  other  valuable  information,  which,  however,  belongs  more 
strictly  to  our  half-yearly  micrological  report. 

5.  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  have  communicated  to  the  Academic  des  Sciencjs  the 
results  of  their  experiments  on  animals  regarding  the  action  of  various  aniBsthetic  agents  and 
the  carbonic  oxide  gas  and  carbonic  acid.  They  consider  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
amylene  as  true  anajsthetics,  acting  primarily  on  the  nervous  system,  and  only  indirectly, 
through  the  medulla  oblongata,  on  the  respiration.  The  carbonic  oxide  and  the  carbonic 
acid,  on  the  contrary,  act  primarily  on  the  blood,  change  it  in  its  constitution,  and  only  through 
this  alteration  of  the  blood  they  influence  indirectly  the  nervous  system.  These  gases,  there- 
fore, the  author  designates  as  pseudo-aiiffisthetics.  Thus  these  researches  corroborate  the 
inferences  drawn  by  Flourens  soon  after  the  introduction  of  etherization.* 

*  CompteB  Bendns  de  I'Aead.,  torn.  xxlv.  1847. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  MATERIA  MEDIOA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

By  RoBEKT  HuNTBB  Skmplb,  M.D. 
Member  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dlspensuy. 

I.   Cure  of  Cutaneous  Diphtheria  hy  Perchloride  of  Iron.   (Gazette  des  H6pitaux 

July,  1860.)  ' 

The  following  case  is  donbly  interesting,  both  as  an  example  of  the  effect  of  a  mustard  nlast^r 
on  the  «ku,,  under  the  influence  of  a  diphtheric  epidemic,  and  as  an  examprrf  the  food 
effects  of  the  .nterna  and  external  use  of  perchloride  of  iron.  A  man,  fortytwo  yearsofT^e 
«Ll  «  I  r""'"* >",•"'  '^"?  'T""'''  '"  November,  1859,  with  a  subacute  form  of  bronchitis' 
and  a.  he  became  delirious  m  the  course  of  the  complaint.  Dr.  Noir,  who  waTaUendZ  him 
ordered  mustard-plasters  to  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  dehrium  ceaTed  hnrtta  ^  .  J 
produced  a  vesication,  which  disturbed  the  patieiUall  i^t     The  neTdl^  D^^^  Noir  nnf  l 

o^bl^tt'  "t^"'  """""f  '\^  ^P"^^'-"-"'  "^'^  ''  q>^-?ity  of  se^mtsctfed   siS^rthat 
of  blisters     There  was  great  subsequent  irritation,  however,  and  Dr.  Noir  iAveXatinV  b« 

cause  of  the  patient's  sufferings,  discovered,  instead  of  vesicles  two  enormon?  H  ff,/^^  •.■ 
patches,  one  on  each_  calf;  these  patches  we're  of  a  greyirwhitrcolour7regulKSrv' 
sufficient iy  hard  to  give  a  sound  when  struck  by  a  spatula,  both  surrounded  b?  an  ervsinek 
tou   areola,  tending  to  enlarge,  and  more  painful  than  the' patches  themsetesf    The?e  wel; 
fJt     ^"'^.^T'"'^  cases  ot  diphtheria  among  children  in  the  neighbourhood      Dr  Noir 
cauterized  all  the  areolae  with  nitrate  of  silver,  in  order  to  orevent  tho  rli  Jnl  f ?  v 

ai,d  be  also  ordered  a  draught  to  be  taken,  containij  twe'nt^d  ops  of    nrurSoT^^^^^^^^^ 

lr^:^r;rrtiuS^er^^#^i-^^^ 

slmVtr^  «"'^"^^"^^  --  '^'■^'  -^^^-^  P-eeJe?rcicSro;r,^"ot  aTy^ril 

n.   On  the  Therapeuti^al  ^'^^^Ztf.S^L'^TS^/.S^  ''  '"'"'  '^  ^^^    ^«-"« 
Dr.  Violette  has  given  the  double  iodide  of  iron  and  nninino  in  ao,r.^..oi  „ff    i-        •       , .  , 

quinine  has  seemed  to  restore  the  strength  and  revive  the  annetite  He  ba.  w!^n  ^  ^y^ 
same  results  in  convalescence  from  tynhoid  fever  and  from  airdisLp.whil^i''^  '^® 
siderable  impoverishment  of  the   blood.     Dr    Vidette  e?ns  ler    t^.  '^^'°'^.'"''"°«  a,.«on- 

double  iodide.  The  appetite  returned  very  quickly  and  at  the  sm,  o  tZ.  fi  f  ?  °® 
restored ;  a  slight  rose  colour  replaced  the  pale  thiTof  he  Icons  membrane  andlh!"^'^  ''"" 
paleness  of  the  face  was  changed  for  the  natural  colour.  'membrane,  and  the  extreme 


III.  Cases  of  Severe  ^'{7rZL^i^Tr'^''<^r  '"r'*-^^"^  '^<'»<«<^  h  Perchhride  of  Iron 
(L  Union  M^dicale,  Aug.  21st  and  30th,  I860.) 

Dr.  Sasaier  of  Chdlon-sur-Saone,  was  called  to  see  a  man  aeed  seventv  wh«  h«^  k 
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treme.  Dr.  Sassier  then  prescribed  the  percliloride  of  iron,  dissolved  in  distilled 
petened  with  B3Tup,  to  be  taken  in  spoonfuls  every  hour.  The  next  day  the 
Was  the  same,  but  on  the  succeeding  day  there  was  a  sensible  diminution  of  the 
^hich  ceased  on  the  third  day,  but  the  perchloride  was  continued  for  two  days 

^__.     disease  seemed  to  be  cured,  but  a  week  afterwards  the  haiinorrhage  reappeared, 

and" the  perchloride  was  again  ordered,  and  after  it  had  been  employed  two  days  the  bleef'ing 
entirely  ceased,  and  was  never  again  renewed.  The  patient  recovered  after  a  j)rulonged 
convalescence. 

Dr.  Bertet  relates  another  very  severe  case  of  purpura  hemorrhagica  treated  successfully 
by  the  perchloride  of  iion,  and  in  this  case  the  remedy  was  employed  to  the  exckision  of  all 
other  medicinal  agents.  Dr.  Bertet  considers  that  at  present  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  the 
best  remedy  for  purpura  hsemorrhagica,  and  that  in  some  cases  it  is  almost  infallible. 


IV.  Severe  Case  of  Primitive  Gangrenous  Angina  treated  successfully  hy  Perchloride  of  Iron. 
(L'Uuion  M^dicale,  Sept.  6th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Henry  Mnsset  relates  a  case  of  gangrenous  disease  of  the  back  of  the  month  which 
resisted  all  other  remedies,  but  yielded  to  the  employment  of  perchloride  of  iron.  This 
medicine  was  administered  in  a  draught  at  periodical  intervals,  and  under  its  use  the  fever 
abated,  the  delirium  ceased,  and  a  large  patch  of  ecoliymosis  whioli  had  appeared  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  began  to  grow  pale.  Broth  and  wine  were  then  administered,  and  every 
day  the  improvement  continued  ;  the  breath  was  no  longer  fcetid,  tlie  tissues  became  clean, 
and  at  length  the  patient,  who  had  appeared  moribund,  Wiis  restored  to  life.  Dr.  Musset 
attributes  the  recovery  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  perchloride,  because  it  was  the  only  medicine 
employed  internally  from  the  time  when  the  worst  symi)toms  appeared,  and  because  the 
improvement  continued  regularly  as  soon  as  its  administration  was  begun.  With  regard  to  the 
patch  of  eocbymosis  which  appeared  on  the  chest,  the  perchloride  seems  to  hare  acted  bene- 
ficially in  removing  it,  whether  this  interstitial  hiemorrhage  was  produced  by  the  gangrene 
having  destroyed  some  vein,  or  whether  it  was  the  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the  Unids 
under  the  influence  of  a  general  cause.  It  is  certain  that  under  the  use  of  the  perchloride  ot 
iron  both  the  gangrenous  disease  of  the  throat  and  the  ecchymosis  on  the  chest  were  com- 
pletely cured. 

Y.  On  the  Employment  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  and  Veratria  in  Typhoid  Fever,     By  Dr. 
VoGT.     (Bulletin  General  de  Therapeutique,  May  30th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Vogt  has  collected  and  tabulated  a  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  treated  by  sul- 
phate of  quinine  and  by  veratria,  and  although  the  cases  treated  by  the  latter  alkaloid  were 
few,  he  prefers  it  on  the  whole  to  quinine  as  a  remedial  agent.  lie  regards  both  alkaluids  as 
valuable  in  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  but  thiidcs  that  they  are  useful  in  different  stages  or 
conditions  of  the  disease.  The  action  of  veratria,  he  says,  is  more  direct,  causes  no  excite- 
ment, and  proceeds  especially  from  the  spinal  cord  ;  that  of  quinine  proceeds  principally  from 
the  brain,  and  cannot  bo  manifested  in  a  short  time  without  previous  excitement.  Hence 
veratria  is  to  be  preferred  in  all  febrile  diseases  which  show  a  rai>id  and  impetuous  progress. 
In  typhoid  fever  it  should  be  emjiloyed  at  the  commencement,  more  particularly  when  the 
fever  is  very  acute  and  the  congestion  in  the  head  very  active.  In  cases  which  are  more  slow 
in  their  progress,  with  a  loss  intense  febrile  reaction,  with  hyperasraia  more  dependent  ou 
venous  stagnation,  and  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease,  when  anaemia  or  adynamia  predo- 
minates, then  quinine  is  preferable.  In  some  cases  both  remedies  may  be  employed,  tht 
veratria  being  admini^jtered  first,  and  tlie  quinine  afterwards.  The  antipyretic  power  ol 
veratria  is  greater  than  that  of  quinine,  for  where  the  latter  has  failed,  the  former  often  suc- 
ceeds in  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  In  the  eruptive  fevers,  whenever  their  tendency  is  to 
a  true  inflammatory  localization,  or  when  this  localization  has  already  ha[)pened,  veratria  must 
be  selected,  from  its  singular  eflBcacy  in  pneumonia  and  puerperal  fevers  with  intense  local 
inflammation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fever  is  idiopathic,  and  entails  no  local  inflamma- 
tion, quinine  should  be  employed.  Tlie  toxical  action  of  quinine  is  more  marked  and  more 
difiicult  to  avoid  than  that  of  veratria.  In  order  to  attain  to  the  antipyretic  effects  of  quinine 
it  is  necessary  to  administer  the  alkaloid  till  it  produces  the  peculiar  noises  in  the  head,  anc 
although  these  noises  are  anticipated,  they  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  inasmuch  as  th( 
vomiting  produced  by  veratria  is  more  frequently  beneficial  than  injurious.  Veratria,  say; 
Dr.  Vogt,  possesses,  in  typhoid  fever,  a  power  far  superior  to  that  of  quinine  in  relieving  tlit 
head,  especially  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.    Bat  if  the  aflfection  of  the  head  depend: 
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upon  venous  congestion,  quinine  may  succeed  better  than  voratria.  In  a  general  manner  it 
may  be  stated  tliat  veratria  deserves  tlie  preference  in  many  cases  as  an  antipyretic ;  and  as 
to  the  other  indications  for  these  two  remedies,  quinine  ought  to  be  preferred  in  marsh-fevers 
virith  a  moderately  rapid  progi-ess,  and  in  other  febrile  diseases  wluoh  have  reached  an  advanced 
period,  especially  when  anajmia  and  adynamia  have  already  commenced,  and  especially  when 
It  IS  not  essential  to  interrupt  the  febrile  action  in  a  shorter  period. 


VI.  On  Digitaline  and  the  Prodneti  of  its  Decomposition,  and  on  the  Action  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  on  Santoni7ie,  Ouaiaeine,  and  the  Hesin  of  ikammony.  (Bulletin  General  de  Thdra- 
peutique,  July  30th,  1860.) 

In  a  thesis  read  before  the  Facnltg  des  Sciences  of  Nancv,  M.  Constant  Kosman  has  broucht 
forward  some  new  and  interesting  views  upon  the  nature  of  digitalis  and  some  other  drugs 
He  describes  minutely  the  preparation  and  purification  of  digitaline,  and  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  separating  it  from  some  other  nearly-allied  bodies  which  always  accompany  it 
and  which  may  mask  its  characters.  The  result  of  his  investigations  is  to  prove  that  digita- 
line IS  divisil)le  into  two  substances— namely,  glucose,  and  a  body  hitherto  undescribed,  and 
which  M.  Kosman  calls  digitaliretine.  This  latter  substance  is  almost  insoluble  in  Water 
sparing  y  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  so  in  warm,  very  slightly  reddening  litmus-paper' 
msoluble  in  alkaline  fluids,  and  in  other  respects  showing  no  remarkable  reaction  with  differ- 
ent chemical  agents.  When  digitaline  is  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  boiled,  and  the  liquid  is 
then  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  finally  the  residue  is  taken  up 
with  boiling  alcohol  a  distinct  crystalline  salt  is  obtained,  containing  soda  and  a  peculiar 
acRl  called  by  the  author  digitalinic  acid.  The  results  of  M.  Kosman's  inquiries  may  thus  be 
summed  up  :-l.  Digitaline  is  susceptible  of  being  dissolved  into  a  new  body,  digitaliretine 
and  glucose.  2.  Digitaline,  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda,  is  transformed  int</a  new  body  'the 
ITL  f  "t?""^'  ,'^'""^  "'^y  ^^  ''^""'^'o^^  '"to  S'"«ose  and  digitaliretine,  under  the  influence  of 
acius.  d.  Digitaline  may  exist  under  two  conditions— anhydrous  digitaline  and  hydrated 
oigitalme.  4.  bautomne  may  be  resolved  into  a  new  body,  saiitoniretine  and  glucose  6 
Oruaiacine  may  be  resolved  into  a  new  body,  guaiarctine  and  glucose.  6.  The  resin  of  scam- 
mony  may  also  be  resolved  into  scammonial  and  glucose. 


VII.   On  the  Comparative  Value  of  the  Antimonial  and  Arsenical  Treatment  in  Chorea 
(Bulletin  General  de  Th^rapeutique,  Oct.  15th,  1860.) 

restlt'^''nf1hrtV^t'^''?^v''\''^'^'f  P"''"*'*'^'''^^^^^^  ''«>  ■•««0'-'l-^  "^e  comparative 

noIwL  !■  ^'tf  ^"^  of  chorea  by  antimonial  and  arsenical  preparations.  His  cases  were 
CO  lected  from  the  practice  of  M  Bergeron  and  M.  Boucher,  in  the  IKpital  Ste.  Eugdnirin 
raris.  Iwelve  cases  were  treated  by  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  and  eleven  were  treated 
by  arsenic.     The  results  of  the  antimonial  treatment  were,  that  out  of  twelve  cas(.rsix  were 

wa'sfiVtTei  "ht  dt """  I'r  V'  r'^''''  ^^''"^"-  ^"''^  l""Sest  duration  o?  tile  tr  at  men 
Wnebvthe  n&  1  '  ^ho'-te^'/f .  >™o  days.  Twice,  the  emetic  draught  was  not 
SiH,rodnc«r  n?  )'''"f  ''''P'"'^''^  '"  consequence  Of  the  gastro-intestina!  symptoms 
of  he  min  ?n  1  O.f  the  eleven  cases  treated  by  arsenic,  all  were  cured  under  the  influence 
the  latients  foS  ul  ^"'"'"'  ^^^  "np  easant  efl^ect  upon  the  digestive  canal ;  on  the  contrary, 
resteer  tIT  7  f  ""!•'''  Tl'"""  ^proved,  and  their  strength  and  stoutness  were 
teS'  The  iSl  *i"ff''%'"„*'^'^  treatment  was  forty-eight  days,  and  the  shortest  was 
are  suffiHenVfn  i.  *  '^     •?•""'''"  ^^"^™'  ''*^  Therapeutique '  believe  that  these  results 

rJTT^^JT^'''^''-VT^'T'''  '"  commence  the  treatment  of  chorea  by  the  adminis- 
nns.  ccessfuf  '  '^  ''"^'  ''''°"''*'  '°  °""''"  '"edi«"'e-^  i"   case  Ihe  arsenic  is 


VIII.  Traumatic   Tetanus  cured  ly    Tartarized  Antimony  in   large  doses.     (Bulletin 
General  de  Therapeutique,  May  30th,  1860.) 

mo^v^tw'fs  7^'"^  has  attended  the  treatment  of  chorea  by  large  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 

Si^^  Utin^^'iY^^n  ''™°^'''.  i'''''  '■^'■^  ""^  I-'-^fc^t  can  bear  without  vomiting  or 
diarrhea)  has  induced  Dr.  Conway,  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerland,  to  adopt  this  plan  of  treat- 
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inent  in  tranmatic  tetanus;  and  he  has  succeeded  in  curing  two  patients  by  the  administration 
of  this  medicine.     The  last  case  was  that  of  a  man,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  who  was  seized 
with  violent  pain  in  the  left  haad,  and  particularly  in  the  middle  finger,  which  was  affected 
with  gangrene  extending  to  its  metacarix)- phalangeal  articulation.     In  process  of  time  the 
linger  became  dried  up,  and  was  removed  by  gentle  traction  ;  but  very  soou  afterwards  the 
patient  complained  ot  stiffness  in  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  it  was  remarked  that  he 
could  not  open  his  mouth.     Dr.  Conway  immediately  prescribed  tartarized  antimony  in  the 
dose  of  half  a  gram  every  hour  and  a  half.     The  medicine  caused  severe  alvine  evacuations 
but  no  vomiting  until  the  next  morning.    The  patient  had  still  the  same  difficulty  in  opening  his 
month,  and  complained  besides  of  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck      Two  days 
after  the  attack,  the  trismus  was  extremely  well  marked,  and  the  patient  spoke  only  with  diffi- 
culty.    The  tartarized  antimony  was  now  given  more  frequently— namely,  half  a  grain  every 
liour ;  but  still  the  symptoms  were  increased  in  intensity.     The  patient  then  experienced  a 
slight  amelioration  of  his  complaint,  the  stiffness  of  the  neck  having  diminished.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  tartarized  antimony  had  produced  acute  pain  in  the  back  of  the  mouth      Dr 
Conway  then  ordered  twenty-four  pills,  containing  sixteen  grains  of  tartarized  antimony,  one 
to  be  taken  every  hoar  and  a  half.     The  next  day  after  this  prescription  the  patient  was  still 
worse ;  and  as  the  constriction  of  the  jaws  did  not  allow  him  to  swallow  the  pills  any  longer 
he  wad  ordered  to  take,  every  hour  and  a  half,  a  teaspoonful  of  a  solution  of  eight  grains  of 
tartarized  antimony  in  sixty  grammes  of  distilled  water.     It  was  necessary,  however,  to  aban- 
don this  latter  method  of  administering  the  drug,  as  it  caused  excessive  pain  in  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  with  singing  in  the  ears,  and  a  liiictus  with  chlorate  of  potash  was  employed. 
The  next  day  but  one  the  tetanus  still  advanced,  but  the  state  of  the  mouth  was  improved 
under  the  use  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the  tartarized  antimony  was  again  administered 
every  hour  and  a  half,  together  with  the  chlorate  of  potash.     This  treatment  was  continued 
for  seven  days,  after  which  time  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the  tar- 
tarized antimony  was  omitted  ;  but  the  tetanic  symptoms  diminished  from  this  period,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  again  to  have  recourse  to  the  medicine.     The  case  is  remarkable  from  the 
perseverance  which  was  shown  in  the  use  of  the  tartarized  antimony,  and  from  the  successful 
results  which  ensued  from  its  combination  with  chlorate  of  potash,  the  latter  salt  appear- 
ing to  modify  the  injurious  effects  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and  enabling  the  patient  to  continue 
the  antimonial  treatment  much  longer  than  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  without  such  an 
adjuvant. 

IX.  On  the  Treatment  of  Dyspepsia  ly  Arsenious  Acid.    By  Dr.  V.  Germain.    (Gazette 

Uebdomadaire,  July  20th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Germain,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academie  de  Medecine,  has  advocated  the  use 
of  minute  doses  of  arsenious  acid  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia ;  and  he  believes  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  some  mineral  waters  are  owing  to  the  presence  of  minute  portions  of  arsenic. 
He  administers  it  in  the  dose  of  a  single  inilligramme  each  day,  taken  in  the  form  of  a  pill  at 
the  beginning  of  a  meal ;  and  he  makes  no  change  in  the  diet  of  the  patients,  except  to  avoid 
excess,  and  to  abstain  from  food  which  is  positively  indigestible.  Dr.  Germain  relates  seven- 
teen cases,  in  all  of  which  the  administration  of  the  arsenious  acid  was  more  or  less  beneficial ; 
and  he  concludes  that  the  dyspepsia  is  really  cured  by  the  use  ibf  the  drug  in  minute  and  long- 
continned  doses.  The  physiological  action  of  arsenic  thus  administered  is  to  cause  the  cessa- 
tion of  constipation  when  this  symptom  has  existed,  but  diarrhoea  does  not  supervene.  The 
patient  has  his  bowels  regularly  opened,  to  the  great  relief  of  his  sufferings,  and  the  stools  are 
healthy.  If,  again,  diarrhoea  has  been  the  prominent  symptom,  it  is  not  succeeded  by  consti- 
pation. Dr.  Germain  believes,  therefore,  that  the  arsenic  acts  by  strengthening  the  system, 
and  restoring  to  the  organs  their  healthy  functions,  and  that  it  is  thus  analogous  in  its 
action  to  iron  and  iodine.  The  latter  medicines  are  considered  by  some  authors  rather 
in  th  light  of  alimentary  substances  than  drugs,  and  indeed  they  are  found  in  many  of  tbe 
solid  bodies  which  are  used  for  food.  Dr.  Germain  asks  the  question,  whether  arsenic  may 
not  have  a  similar  office  to  perform  in  the  maintenance  of  health  ?  And  as  this  metal  is 
extensively  diffused  throughout  nature,  it  may  happen  that  the  small  quantities  existing  in 
drinking  waters  may,  by  their  continuous  operation  on  the  system,  exercise  a  beneficial  action, 
and  preserve  the  digestive  organs  in  a  healthy  condition. 


X.  On  the  Treatment  of  Blennorrhagw  by  Injections  of  Snlnitrate  of  Bismuth.     (Bulletin 
G&eral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Sept.  30th,  1860.) 

The  subnitrato  of  bismuth  has  been  lately  recommended  as  a  local  application  in  blen- 
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norrliapia,  but  as  tlie  results  were  not  altojiether  satisfactory,  M.  Mourlon  has  investigated  the 
circiiiiistaiices  wliioli  prevont  the  suncess  of  this  kind  of  medication.  Ilefonnd  that  the  injec- 
tions of  snlinitrate  of  bismuth  often  irritated  the  uretiira;  and  on  testing  tlio  salt,  he  ascer- 
tained that  it  reddened  litmus  paiier.  In  order  to  obviate  the  acidity  of  tlie  injections,  he 
caused  the  salt  ta  be  washed  until  it  presented  no  acid  reaction ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances lie  has  found  the  injection  almost  uniformly  successful,  and  has  introilnced  its  use  into 
the  military  hospitals.  In  a  memoir  published  by  M.  Mourlon,  he  states  that  out  of  37  cases, 
32  were  cured,  and  that  the  average  duration  of  the  treatment  was  twenty-one  days.  With 
the  exci'ption  of  four  patients  wlio  came  into  the  inlirmary  for  relapses,  all  theca^es  presented 
bleniiorrha.Lria  of  five  to  eight  days'  duration,  and  they  were  all  acute  cases.  In  none  of  them 
did  iiitlatmnation  extend  to  the  deep  parts  of  the  urethra,  so  rapidly  was  it  arrested  in  its  pro- 
gress by  the  siibnitrate  of  bismuth. 


XI.  On  the  Suppression  of  Suppuration,  and  the  absolute  Dismfeetionof  Wonnds  hy  the  Per- 
manent  Application  to  their  Surface  of  a  Sponge  soaked  in  a  Chlorinated  Solution.  By 
Dr.  IlKRViEnx.     (L'Union  Medicale,  Oct.  25th,  27th,  and  30th,  18G0.) 

In  a  series  of  papers.  Dr.  Ilervieux  maintains  the  efficacy  of  sponges  steeped  in  a  clilorinatod 
solution  as  an  application  to  suppurating  wounds;  and,  after  quoting  the  authority  of  many 
surgical  authors  in  favour  of  this  method  of  treatment,  and  recording  the  results  of  his  own 
experience,  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  The  permanent  a|>plication  of  a  sponge 
stee|)ed  in  a  chlorinated  solution  to  tlie  surface  of  severe  suppurating  wounds.has  the  effect  of 
transforming  them  into  healthy dooking  sores  of  a  vermilion  tint,  free  from  exuberant  fun- 
gous granulations  and  from  suppuration.  2.  While  this  mode  of  treatment  suppresses  the 
suppurative  process,  it  favours  cicatrization,  which  is  never  more  regular  and  more  certain 
than  in  the  absence  of  suppuration.  3.  This  application  resolves  in  the  negative  the  question 
whether  suppuration  is  the  method  employed  by  nature  to  repair  the  physical  lesion  inflicted 
on  the  living  parts.  4.  Amoug  ail  the  disinfectants  of  suppurating  wounds  there  is  none  mora 
efficacious  than  the  sponge  soaked  in  a  chlorinated  solution,  because  it  suppresses  the  very 
source  of  fetor — namelj',  suppuration  and  its  products.  5.  Witli  very  few  exceptions,  this 
application  causes  no  appreciable  irritation  on  the  affected  surface,  or  on  the  surrounding 
parts.  G.  This  a[iplication  is  most  advantageously  employed  in  the  treatment  of  [ibagedenic 
gangrene,  of  the  eschars  which  succeed  to  severe  fevers,  of  eczematous,  scrofulous,  or  bony 
ulcers,  or  hospital  gangrene,  of  perineal  laceration,  and  generally  of  all  suppurating  wounds 
of  au  unhealthy  character. 


XII.   On  tht  Therapeutical  Use  of  the  Oxalate  of  Cerium.     By  Charles  Leb,  M.D.     (Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Oct.  18(50.) 

The  oxalate  of  cerium  was  introduced  into  practice  about  a  year  since  by  Professor  Simpson, 
of  Edinburgh,  as  a  remedy  for  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy.  It  has  subsequently  been  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  various  gastric  aft'ections,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  it  promises 
to  a.ssume  a  permanent  place  among  the  mineral  tonics.  The  oxalate  of  cerium  is  a  white, 
granular  powder,  inodorous  and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  freely 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  Dr.  Charles  Lee  employed  it  at  first  only  in  cases  of  advanced 
pregnancy,  in  which  the  vomiting  had  resisted  all  the  ordinary  remedies,  such  as  creasote, 
liydrocyanic  acid,  ice,  bismuth,  &c.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  two  grains.  As  it  was  found 
very  (.iHcacious  in  repressing  vomiting,  Dr.  Charles  Lee  tried  its  effects  in  fourteen  cases  of 
atonic  dyspepsia,  and  uiuformly  with  favourable  results.  Tlie  effects  are  very  speedily  mani- 
fested, and  the  improvement  consists  in  the  relief  of  the  nausea  and  the  restoration  of  the 
appetite.  The  rapidity  of  tlie  therapeutic  action  was  particularly  insisted  upon  by  Professor 
Simpson,  and  this  peculiarity  in  its  operation  is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  ^Charles 
Lee. 


Xni.   On  the  Employment  of  Apiol  in  Amenorrhea  and  Dysmenorrhea.    By  Dr.  Jobkt. 
(liulletin  General  de  Therapeatique,  Aug.  loth,  1860.) 

Dr.  Joret  believes  that  apiol  is  tlie  safest  remedy  for  the  stimulation  of  the  uterus  in  cases 
of  amenorrhoea  and  dysmenorrhoea,  and  that  it  may  bo  employed  even  in  cases  of  incipient 
pregnancy.  Administered  in  doses  of  fifty  centigrammes  every  day,  it  never  occasions  either 
thirst,  vomiting,  colic,  or  diarrhcea.     It  is  necessary,  liowever,  that  it  should  be  administered 
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at  a  suitable  period  in  order  to  produce  beneficial  effects,  and  this  period  ought  to  be  that  of 
the  return  of  menstruation.  When  the  menstruation  lias  disappeared,  perhaps  for  several 
months,  its  return  may  be  announced  by  certain  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  pain  in  the 
loins,  heaviness  in  the  hypogastric  region,  with  slight  elevation  of  the  pulse,  nervous  irritation, 
&c.  These  phenomena  indicate  congestion  of  the  uterus  and  the  approach  of  the  menstrual 
period,  aud  the  opportunity  now  offers  itself  for  the  administration  of  apiol.  The  remedy  may 
be  taken  in  gelatine  capsules,  each  capsule  containing  twenty-five  centigrammes  of  apiol.  Dr. 
Joret  administers  one  capsule  night  and  morning,  during  the  continuance  of  the  menstrual 
period  of  four  or  five  days,  and  at  the  following  monthly  period  he  follows  the  same  ])lan.  If 
menstruation  does  not  supervene  after  the  apiol  has  been  administered  five  or  six  days,  it  is 
better  to  postpone  its  further  employment  until  the  next  period.  The  menses  usually  appear 
at  the  first  dose  of  the  medicine,  and  are  more  or  less  abundant  in  quantity,  but  are  always 
unattended  with  pain.  Dr.  Joret  considers  that  the  efficacy  of  apiol  in  dysnienorrhrea  is  indu- 
bitable. In  B(;me  of  the  cases  which  lie  has  recorded,  the  result  was  immediate;  a  few  cap- 
sules of  apiol  induced  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  pains  in  the  loins,  groins,  and  uterus.  On 
the  day  of  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  and  sometimes  on  the  next  day,  the  menses 
reappeared,  and  flowed  abundantly  and  easily.  Still  the  apiol  does  not  always  cure  dysmc- 
norrhosa,  hut  even  in  the  unsuccessful  cases  it  always  succeeds  in  removing  the  painful  symp- 
toms. Dr.  Joret  concludes  by  observing,  that  when  amenorrhoea  or  dysmenorrhcea  arises 
from  a  diminution,  or  excess,  or  perversion  of  the  vitality  of  the  uterus  with  local  or  general 
nervous  symptoms,  then  the  apiol  administered  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  is  the  best 
and  safest  emmenagogue  which  can  be  employed.  It  is  the  stimulant  and  the  moderator  of  the 
menstrual  function,  and  may  be  always  administered  without  danger. 


51V.   Oil  the  Use  of  Alum  and  Ice  in  Eaimatemes-s.     By  II.  R.  de  Eioci.     (Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Medical  Science,  August  7th,  1860.) 

Dr.  de  Ricci  having  previously  employed  alum  and  ice  successfully  in  hasmatemesis,  pub- 
lishes the  details  of  a  very  severe  case  of  this  disease,  in  which  lie  used  the  same  remedies, 
and  with  the  same  fortunate  result.  The  patient  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who,  without  any  remarkable  preliminary  symptoms,  was  suddenly  seized  with  vomit- 
ing of  .blood,  whicb,  although  at  first  dark  and  grumous,  was  quickly  followed  by  more  of  a 
decidedly  arterial  character.  The  first  remedy  employed  was  turpentine,  but  it  increased  the 
vomiting,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Gallic  acid  in  full  doses  and  acetate  of  lead  was 
also  administered,  together  with  matico  and  otlier  vegetable  astringents,  but  without  any 
good  effects.  The  patient  now  fell  into  a  very  alarming  state  of  depression,  and  appeared  to 
be  at  the  point  of  death,  when,  after  administering  brandy  and  water  by  the  mouth,  and  an 
enema  with  chloric  ether,  it  was  determined  to  give  a  large  dose  of  powdered  alum,  to  pack 
the  stomach  with  small  pieces  of  ice,  and  to  place  a  bladder  filled  with  ice  over  the  epigas- 
trium. It  was  also  resolved  to  administer  biandy,  ether,  and  other  stimulants,  as  well  as 
food,  by  the  rectum,  and  to  give  no  nourishment  by  the  mouth  until  the  bleeding  from  the 
stomach  had  ceased.  Even  this  treatment  appeared  at  first  to  be  unsuccessful,  but  by  its 
long  and  persevering  application,  and  a  continuance  of  absolute  fasting  for  one  hundred  and 
forty  hours,  the  patient  became  convalescent,  and  eventually  recovered.  Dr.  de  Ricci 
remarks  that  alum  may  perhaps  be  thought  an  improper  remedy,  because  in  large  doses  it 
generally  acts  as  an  emetic,  but  in  the  case  related  its  emetic  powers  appear  to  have  been 
counteracted  by  the  ice. 


XV.  On  Cauterization  hy  Svlphnffic  Acid  in  Neuralgia.    (L'Union  MIdicale,  August  7tli, 

1860.) 

M.  Legroux  has  lately  read  to  the  SociiSt^  MSdicale  des  Hopitanx  de  Paris  a  paper  on  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia  by  cauterization  with  sulphuric  acid.  Two  cases  were  related,  in 
which  Dr.  Dubourg,  of  the  hospital  at  Marmaude,  had  successfully  employed  this  kind  ol 
cauterization  ;  and  M.  Legroux  stated  that  he  had  himself  employed  the  same  remedial 
measure  in  several  cases  of  neuralgia,  and  among  others  in  sciatica,  in  femoral  neuralgia,  and 
in  intercostal  pains.  M.  Legroux  employed  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  action  of  which 
was  limited  by  wiping  the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  and  he  applied  it  by  means  of  a  pencil  made 
of  cbarpie.  This  pencil,  soaked  in  the  acid,  was  passed  from  above  downwards  along  the 
course  of  the  pain,  and  brought  back  from  below  upwards  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  thie 
application  often  produced  deep  ulcerations  of  the  skin,  which  were  treated  with  difficulty. 
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and  M.  Legronx  has  therefore  proposed  a  modified  use  of  the  caustic.  He  now  wipes  off,  by 
means  of  a  linen  rag,  the  layer  of  acid  deposited  on  the  sliin,  and  the  relative  thiclcne^s  of  the 
epidermis  indicates  the  necessity  of  allowing  some  time  to  ela|)se  before  wiping  off  the  acid 
or  of  doing  so  immediately.  By  this  plan  the  application  may  be  repeated  without  incon- 
venience m  case  the  action  is  insufficient,  or  there  is  a  relapse  of  the  complaint.  The  epi- 
dermis thus  cauterized  becomes  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  and  is  soon  surrounded  by  a  slight 
red  border ;  is  somewhat  swollen  without  being  raised  by  the  serosity,  and  then  becomes 
blackish,  and  is  detached  in  scales  without  leavini,'  wounds  or  .scars.  This  mode  of  cauteri- 
zation has  effected  relief  as  rapidly  as  the  more  deep  cauterization  ;  but  M.  Legroux  thinks 
nevertheless,  that  the  latter  may  ba  still  required  in  some  severe  and  obstinate  cases.  ' 


XVI.  On  the  Une  of  Ergot  of  Rye  in  the  treatment  of  Retention  of  Urine  from  Paralyns 
of  the  Bladder.  By  Dr.  Aeliek.  (Bulletin  General  de  Therapeutique,  Sent  15th  and 
30th,  1800.)  1    >      1 

The  faculty  possessed  by  ergot  of  rye  of  producing  uterine  contraction  suggested  to  Dr 
Allier  the  idea  of  employing  this  agent  in  the  treatment  of  certain  forms  of  paralysis  of  the 
bladder ;  and  M.  Paul  Guersant  has  subsequently  demonstrated  in  his  practice  at  the  Bicd- 
tre,  that  the  ergot  is  really  endowed  with  the  property  of  exciting  contraction  of  the  bladder. 
He  employed  it  not  only  in  oases  of  retention  of  urine  from  simple  p.aralysis  of  the  bladder" 
but  also  in  order  to  promote  the  expulsion  of  the  detritu?  of  calculi  after  lithotrity.     In  order 
to  ascertain  the  physiological  eff>.-cts  of  this  substance,  I).-.  Allier  took  several  times  fasting 
one  gramme  divjded  into  four  doses;  the  results  were  a  little  heaviness  of  the  head  and  a 
slight  feeling  of  intoxication  similar  to  that  produced  by  champagne.     Sometimes  there  was 
a  desire  to  make  water  more  frequently  than  usual,  almost  always  a  kind  of  uneasiness  in 
the  pelvic  organs,  which  prevented  sleep;  at  other  times,  on  the  following  night  there  was  a 
kmd  of  involuntary  jactitation  and  disturbed  sleep,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  pulsation 
was  variable.     Dr.  Allier  relates  a  number  of  eases  treated  by  ergot  of  rve,  and  his  general 
conclusions  are  as  follows :  In  the  first  plac3,  he  finds  that  the  innoxious  character  of  the  drug 
IS  fully  established,  although  he  administered  it  in  large  doses  continued  for  a  lon^  time  and 
he  is  therefore  in  luced  to  doubt  the  deleterious  effects  attributed  to  it  by  some^ writers  or 
rather  he  believes  that  there  may  be  different  kinds  of  ergot,  some  of  which  are  poisonous 
and  others  not  so.     In  four  out  of  fourteen  oases  related,  there  was  evident  excitement  of  the 
generative  organs,  which  could  be  attributed  only  to  the  use  of  the  ergot,  and  nearly  all  the 
cases  exhibited  more  or  less  alteration  in  the  nervous  system,  the  most  constant  effects  being 
a  kind  of  pleasing  inebriation,  itching  of  the  skin,  nausea,  uneasiness  in  the  lower  limbs,  slight 
convulsive  movements,  and  especially  excitement  of  the  contr.actilitv  of  the  bladder' when 
this  function  ha<l  been  weakened  or  lost.     The  ergot  appears  especially  to  have  a  kind  of 
mysterious  predilection  for  the  bladder,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is  admitted  to  exist 
m  the  case  of  the  uterus,  and  quite  as  inexplicable;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  special  and  transient 
excitor  of  the  nervous  system,  ai)pearing  to  act  more  particularly  upon  the  lumbar  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  which  themselves  raact  upon 
certain  orders  of  muscles,  and  especially  on  those  of  the  bladder.  Dr.  Allier  does  not  a<»ree  with 
M.  Bonjean  m  classing  ergot  among  the  opiates;  for,  according  to  the  former  physician  er.'ot 
never  produces  stupefaction,  such  as  is  observed  in  advanced  drunkenness,  or  in  opium-smok- 
ing and  opium-eating.     Tlie  transient  intoxication  produced  by  ergot  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  effects  ot  a  glass  of  champagne.     It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  one  of  the  principles 
of  ergot-namely  ergotine—maj  present  some  analogy  with  opium  in  its  stupifyin"  power 
Dr.  Alher  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  researches  :  Ergot  overcomes  retention  of 
urine  when  it  has  not  yielded  to  catheterism,  and  abridges  the  duration  of  those  cases  which 
would  yield  in  time  to  the  catheter.     It  has  no  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  retention  caused 
by  enlargement  of  the  prostate.     Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  resulting  from  cerebral  huemor- 
rhage,  yields  rather  easily  to  ergot;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  paralysis  of  the  limbs  follow- 
ing apoplexy.     Ergot  is  equally  oflioacious  in  vesical  paralysis  connected  with  an  undetermined 
lesion  otthe  nervous  centres,  but  has  no  pawer  over  paralysis  of  the  limbs  dependent  on  the 
same  lesion.  ' 


X  Vir.  Iodine  Injection  in  Hepatitis.     (.lournal  de  Mddecine  dc  Bruxelles,  August,  I860.) 

A  married  woman  had  suffered  for  several  years  from  constipation,  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
ctiondrium,  and  a  slight  degree  of  icterus.     Having  been  exposed  to  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
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slie  was  seized  ■with  acute  hepatitis,  which  did  not  yield  to  antiphlogistic  treatment.  Obsti- 
nate vomiiiiig  of  bile  and  undigested  tuod  was  a  predoniinam  sjinptom,  but  the  jaundice 
and  the  |  ains  in  tlie  liver  had  increased  at  the  same  time,  and  there  were,  moreover,  intense 
fever  and  blight  delirinm.  As  the  st<.mach  constantly  lejected  everything,',  and  as  other  jirac- 
titumers  had  obtained  tavouruble  results  trum  tlie  aiiniiiiistiation  of  iodine  in  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  liver,  M.  Muliau>er,  who  relates  the  case,  i)rescribed  iodine  injections  (of  iodide 
of  potassium  with  tincture  of  ioc'ine),  to  be  ^iven  every  four  hours  in  linseed  tea.  The 
vomiting  speedily  ceased  ;  and  after  this  favourable  ehanfje,  M.  Muljanser  ordered  friction  with 
tincture  of  iodine  over  the  region  of  the  liver.  After  these  measures  had  been  adopted  for 
twenty-tour  hours,  an  evident  amelioration  was  observed,  the  volume  of  tlie  liver  was  sensibly 
diminished,  and  it  was  now  scarcely  felt  to  pass  beyond  the  false  ribs.  The  fever  diminished 
very  mucli,  and  there  was  an  alvine  evacuation  produced  by  an  aperient  injection,  atl'ording 
great  relief.  The  same  course  laving  bten  continued,  although  tlie  iodine  vi'as  administered 
in  weaker  doses,  all  the  syinptoms  gradually  abated,  and  the  patient  recovered  in  a  short 
time. 


XVIII.  On  the  Treatment  of  some  Spots  on  the  Skin  {Ephelis)  hy  Tincture  of  Iodine  and 
Bichloride  of  Mercury.    (Journal  des  Conuaissances  MSdicales,  July,  18G0.) 

Dr.  Caffe,  Dr.  Gouriet,  and  Dr.  Boinet  have  lately  recommended  the  tincture  of  iodine  as  a 
local  application  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin  unattended  with  visceral  derangement.  Dr. 
Gaffe  advises  that  before  treating  these  complaints,  a  caretul  diagnosis  should  be  made,  so  as 
to  distinguish  the  cases  dependent  upon  internal  causes  from  those  which  are  altogether  exter- 
nal, lie  classes  pityriasis  versicolor  among  ephilides^  and  describes  it  as  being  unaccompa- 
nied with  any  derauf^ement  of  the  general  health,  but  as  causing  itching  and  alteiing  the 
colour  ot  the  skin.  It  is  altogether  a  local  disease  dependent  on  the  presen<e  of  xhttmicrospo- 
ron,  a  kind  of  parasitic  sporule  which  is  destroyed  and  removed  under  the  jnflence  of  any 
local  parasiticide,  such  as  iodine  or  mercury,  lie  employs  a  pomade  made  with  the  oxycblo- 
ride  of  ammonia  and  mercurj',  or  a  lotion  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  and  dis- 
tilled water,  and  other  physicians  strap  the  skin  with  bandages  steeped  in  tincture  of  iodine. 


XIX.  Abortive  Treatment  of  Acute  Fhlebitis  ly  the  External  Use  of  Tincture  of  Iodine. 
(L'Union  Medicale,  Oct.  26,  1860.) 

Dr.  Spoiret,  of  St.  Petersbnrgh,  has  published  several  striking  cases  of  phlebitis  cured  hy 
the  external  use  of  tincture  of  iodine,  although  in  a  few  instances  the  phenomena  of  pyoaniia 
bad  been  manifested.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  the  following.  A  strong  peasant 
had  been  bled  one  day  for  pain  in  the  side,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day  there 
were  pain,  redness,  and  swelling,  not  only  at  the  wound  in  the  vein,  but  over  the  whole  arm, 
and  compresses  of  Goulard's  extract  did  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  When  the 
patient  came  into  the  hospital,  five  days  after  venesection,  tlie  arm  and  fore-arm  were  enor- 
mously swollen,  and  a  livid  bluish  cord  was  observed  as  thick  as  the  finger,  bard  to  the  touch, 
and  painful  on  pressure,  extending  from  the  gaping  wound  in  the  vein  to  the  hollow  of  the 
axilla.  The  fever  was  violent,  the  pulse  hard;  tliere  was  headache,  with  thirst  and  constipa- 
tion. Sixteen  leecbes  were  ajiplied,  and  other  remedies  employed,  but  without  any  improve- 
ment, and  the  patient  fell  into  a  typhous  condition.  Camphor,  opium,  and  arnica  were  pre- 
scribed internally,  and  at  the  same  time  abundant  frictions  of  tincture  of  iodine  were 
employed  on  the  skin  of  the  arm  along  the  venous  cord.  After  two  days  of  this  treatment 
the  swelling,  the  resistance,  and  the  pain  of  the  inflamed  vein  had  diminished  and  the  fever 
had  ab.ited.  All  internal  treatment  was  now  discontinued,  but  the  application  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  was  persisted  in.  Under  the  use  of  nourishing  food  the  strength  of  the  patient 
improved,  the  phlebitis  underwent  resolution,  the  wound  cicatrized,  and  eventually  the 
patient  was  completely  cured. 


XX.   On  the  Physiological  Effects,  and  the  Therapeutical  Employment  of  the  Essential  Oil  of 
Valerian.    By  M.  A.  Baeballibb.   (Bulletin  General  de  Therapeutique,  Sept.  30th,  1860.) 

At  the  end  of  January,  1856,  epidemic  typhus  prevailed  at  Tonlon,  and  was  characterized 
by  stupor,  somnolence,  and  coma,  and  great  debility.     As  the  usual  remedies  were  adminis- 
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tered  without  decidedly  beneficial  effects,  M.  Barrallier  had  recoui-se  to  valerian,  whicli  be 
employed  in  tlie  t'orni  of  essential  oil.  Tliis  essence  pre-exista  in  the  fresh  or  old  valerian 
root,  always  containing  about  xojtli.s  of  valerianic  acid,  and  consisting  of  two  oils — one  a 
hydrocarbon,  called  vahrene,  tlie  other  an  oxyjrenated  liydrocarbon  called  valerol.  The 
essence,  as  it  is  usually  found  in  commerce,  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  becoming  afterwards 
brown  and  thick;  but  as  prepared  by  M.  Pierlot,  a  Parisian  olieuiist,  it  is  of  a  light  straw- 
colour,  unaltered  by  keeping;  its  smell  is  not  disagreeable,  and  resembles  tliat  of  fresh 
valerian  root;  its  taste  is  sharp  and  bitter;  it  has  an  acid  reaction  frotn  the  valeri.anic  acid 
wliich  it  contains.  In  order  to  ascertain  accurately  the  eftects  of  this  substance,  M.  Barrallier 
administered  it  to  persons  in  good  health,  and  found  that  tiie  following  symptoms  were  pro- 
duced— namely,  diminution  of  the  arterial  jmlsations  at  first,  and  their  subsequent  elevation  in 
the  greater  immber  of  c.ises;  increased  heat  of  skin;  persjiiration  more  marked  than  usual, 
with  tlie  smell  of  valerian  ;  feeling  of  oppression  in  the  temporal  region  ;  ceplialalgia,  most 
commonly  frontal,  and  sometimes  very  intense;  diminution  of  muscular  force;  inaptitude  for 
intellectual  exertion  ;  inclination  to  sleep ;  deep  sleep ;  nausea  and  salivation  in  certain  cases  ; 
dislike  to  food  when  the  medicine  was  given  in  the  dose  of  thirty  to  fifty  centigrammes; 
and  abundant  flow  of  urine,  more  highly  coloured  than  usual,  with  a  smell  of  valerian. 

With  respect  to  the  tiierapoutical  action  of  the  essence  of  valerian,  M.  Barrallier  has  etn- 
ployed  it  in  the  treatment  of  epidemic  typhus,  not  only  as  a  remedy  for  the  somnolence  and 
coma  which  occur  at  the  end  of  tlie  second  week  or  the  commencement  of  the  third,  but  he 
has  used  it  also  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease  in  order  to  moderate  the  nervous 
irritation  which  exists  at  the  outset  of  this  kind  of  fever.  He  has  found  it  to  be  most  effica- 
cious at  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  when  it  appears  to  rouse  the  patients  from 
their  lethargic  condition;  and  as  to  its  curative  powers,  he  believes  that  the  sudden  cessation 
of  the  symptoms  has  exercised  a  favourable  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  malady.  When 
the  action  of  the  essence  is  confined  to  a  sliort  period  of  wakefulness,  and  when  sonmolence 
and  coma  reappear  rather  suddenly,  a  fatal  termination  must  be  anticipated.  The  following 
are  the  eftects  produced  by  the  essence  of  valerian  in  disease — namely,  rapid  awakening  of 
the  patient;  eyes  widely  open  ;  intelligence  more  clear,  and  currect  answers  given  to  ques- 
tions ;  increase  of  the  arterial  pulsations  at  first,  and  sul)sequent  depression ;  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  urine,  and  slight  perspiration.  M.  B:irrallier  has  employed  the  essence  of 
valerian  also  in  cases  of  vertigo,  hysteria,  and  neuralgia,  with  satisfactory  results,  and  he 
recommends  further  obaervatioas  to  be  instituted  upon  the  therapeutical  value  of  this  prepa- 
ration. 


XXI.    On  the  Employment  of  Alcohol  as  an  Abortive  Agent  in  Intermittent  Fevers.     By 
Dr.  JuiES  GuTOT.     (L'Union  Medicale,  Sept.  11th,  1860.) 

Dr.  Guyot  proposed  to  treat  the  e|>idemic  cholera  in  1849  by  the  administration  of  alcohol, 
and  the  disease  was  often  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  which  was  carried  out  with 
still  greater  success  in  the  epidemic  of  the  same  di.sease  in  1834.  As  Dr.  Guyot  regards  cho- 
lera as  a  species  of  fever,  he  proposes  the  same  treatment  in  intermittent  fevers,  the  alcohol 
being  administered  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  Several  cases  are  recorded  in 
which  tliis  mode  of  treatment  was  successful.  In  one  case,  a  man  was  attacked  witli  a  ter- 
tian fever,  and  two  paroxysms  were  allowed  to  pass  without  treatment :  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third,  j'lst  when  the  old  shivering  was  most  developed,  two  small  glasses  of 
rum  were  administered  to  liim  with  immediate  relief;  ho  became  warm  and  felt  better,  and 
a  third  glass  of  rum  was  given.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  patient  was  dressed  and 
walking  out  in  the  air,  and  the  paro.xysm  never  returned.  Several  other  cases  were  treated 
in  the  same  manner  with  equal  success.  In  the  c;vse  of  a  gentleman  who  had  contracted  an 
intermittent  fever  in  Africa,  and  who  came  on  a  visit  to  Dr.  Guyot,  the  paroxysm  was 
arrested  by  the  same  means.  Dr.  Guyot's  treatment  of  intermittent  fever  is  exidained  in  the 
advice  given  to  this  gentleman  when  consulting  Dr.  Gayot  for  his  complaint.  "  If,"  said  Dr. 
Guyot,  "  you  have  still  eight  hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm,  take  twenty 
centigrammes  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  together  wit,li  a  cup  of  warm  infusion  of  camoijiile,  and 
in  two  hours  repeat  the  dose.  If  you  have  only  three  hours,  take  tliree  cups  of  strong  coffee, 
and  put  your  feet  before  a  good  warm  fire.  Lastly,  if  you  have  no  time,  or  if  3'ou  are  not 
snre  of  the  hour  when  the  invasion  of  the  paroxysm  will  happen,  allow  it  to  come  on,  and  as 
soon  as  you  are  certain  that  it  is  fully  developed,  take  two  small  glasses  of  rum,  and  five  or 
ten  minutes  afterwards  take  a  third."  The  last  alternative  was  adopted,  and  with  complete 
success. 
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XXII.    On  Indian  ITein]),  particularly  in  relation  to  its  property  0/ producing  Sleep.     By 
Dr.  FKONMrKLLKK.     (VitittljahiscLrift  liir  die  piactitche  Ileilkunde,  1860.) 

Dr.  Frdninullcr  first  employed  the  Indian  hemp  in  the  case  of  a  phthisical  patient  in  the 
year  1850,  and  since  tliat  time  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  esptcial  study  of  the  properties 
of  this  substance.  The  result  lias  been  the  production  of  a  treatise  founded  U|>on  the  clinical 
observation  of  no  less  than  a  thousand  casts  in  ■which  Indian  hemp  ■ivas  administered.  This 
plant  has  bttn  very  much  txtollcd  by  many  jiractiliontrs  in  various  countries,  but  has  lately 
fallen  into  disuse,  owing  to  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  its  operation.  The  discredit  attached 
to  it  is  attributed  liy  Dr.  Pronnmller  partly  to  the  contradictory  statiments  published  con- 
cerning its  operation  by  various  writers,  and  partly  to  the  difference  in  its  effects  in  the  East- 
ern hemisphere  compared  with  those  eibserved  in  Europe.  The  Indian  hemp  of  India  and 
that  grown  in  Europe  present  the  same  exteinal  form,  but  they  differ  in  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  narcotic  resin  which  each  contains,  and  which  is  the  active  principle  of  the  plant.  It 
appears  that  the  ftmount  of  resin  depends  not  only  upon  differences  of  latitude,  but  also  upon 
tlie  depression  or  elevation  of  the  regions  where  the  plant  is  grown.  Chemical  analysis  has 
discovered  that  the  Indian  hemp  contains  gum,  bitter  extractive  matter,  albumen,  chlorophyll, 
ethereal  oil,  and  a  peculiar  resin.  This  resin  is  called  cannabin  by  some  writers,  and  forms 
six  to  seven  ])er  cent,  of  the  dried  plant.  The  ethereal  oil  has  been  obtained  by  Martius  only 
in  small  quantity  ;  it  is  of  a  slightly  yellowish  colour,  of  a  peculiar  ethereal  camphor-like 
smell,  and  an  aromatic  astringent,  and  afterwards  bitter  taste.  The  preparations  of  Indian 
hemp  hitherto  employed  are  the  powdered  plant  for  pills  or  powders,  i-esinous  extract  of 
hemp  in  powders  or  iiills,  tincture  of  the  resin,  and  emulsion. 

"With  regard  to  its  application  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  Indian  hemp  may  be  considered 
valuable  as  a  tranquillizing  antispasmodic  drug.  It  has  been  employed  with  favourable 
results  in  tetanus  and  trismus,  cardialgia,  rheumatism,  and  in  some  mental  diseases.  Of  1000 
cases  in  which  this  drug  was  administered  by  Dr.  Fronmiiller,  £52  were  males  and  448fem.ile8, 
and  the  patients  were  of  various  ages,  from  one  year  to  fifty  and  more.  The  principal  diseases 
of  the  patients  were  tuberculosis,  inflammation,  surgical  diseases,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the 
eyes,  nervous  diseases,  and  dropsy.  The  greater  part  of  the  cases  were  treated  by  the  spiritu- 
ous extract  prepared  by  Merk  in  Darmstadt ;  but  others  were  treated  by  the  extract  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Jacob  Bell,  of  London.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  observations  were 
made  on  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  sleep  for  several  nights,  and  in  which  the  continu- 
ance of  sleeplessness  was  to  be  anticipated  unless  some  narcotic  was  employed. 

Out  of  tlie  thousand  cases  it  was  found  that  the  narcotic  property  of  the  hemp  was  com- 
pletely developed  in  530,  partially  in  215,  and  little  or  not  at  all  in  255.  With  the  extract  of 
Indian  hemp  the  best  effects  were  produced  145  times  with  a  dose  of  12  grains,  64  times  with 
a  dose  of  8  grains,  63  times  with  a  dose  of  10  grains,  35  times  with  16  grains,  22  times 
with  3  grains,  17  times  with  2  grains,  15  times  with  14  grains,  14  times  with  20  grains, 
13  times  with  6  grains,  12  times  with  5  grains.  The  period  of  falling  to  sleep,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  sleep  in  the  cases,  are  numerically  recorded  by  Dr.  Fronmuller,  and  also  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  unfavourable  results  ensued  on  the  day  of  taking  the  drug,  or  on  the  next 
morning.  Comparative  observations  were  also  made  with  morphia  in  cases  where  the  Indian 
hemp  h.ad  failed.  Out  of  29  cases  in  which  Indian  hemp  had  produced  no  effect,  sleep  was 
produced  by  morphia  in  24.  The  dose  of  morphia  was  in  general  rather  a  strong  one — from 
-^th  of  a  grain  to  2  grains — in  order  to  induce  sleep.  In  the  remaining  5  cases  the  morphia 
produced  no  effect. 

The  conclusions  to  which  Dr.  Fronmuller  arrives  as  the  results  of  his  observations  are  the 
following:  1.  That  Indian  hemp,  among  all  the  known  medicines  which  cause  stupefaction, 
is  that  which  ]iroduces  a  narcotism  most  completely  supplying  the  want  of  natural  sleep, 
■without  occasioning  any  great  excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  without  special  stop[;age  of 
the  secretions,  without  the  supervention  of  unfavourable  consequences,  and  without  subse- 
quent paralysis.  2.  That  Indian  hemp,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  so  strong  nor  so  certain  in 
its  operation  as  opium.  3.  That  Indian  hemp  may  be  given  in  all  acute  inflannnatory  diseases 
and  in  typhus  fever.  4.  That  it  is  worth  a  trial  to  alternate  the  Indian  hemp  with  opium  in 
cases  where  the  latter  fails.  5.  That  the  best  mode  of  administration  is  the  alcoholic  extract 
'I  small  Dills  v/hich  contain  an  addition  of  the  powder  of  the  Indian  hemp.  The  lowest  dose 
for  producing  sleep  may  be  estimated  as  8  grains  given  in  pills  of  1  grain  each.  [As  the 
strength  of  the  extract  of  Indian  hemp  sold  by  the  best  London  druggists  is  somewhat  vari- 
able, from  the  varying  strength  of  the  plants  producing  it,  the  drug  should  be  employed  with 
caution,  and  8  grains  of  the  best  extract  must  be  considered  a  largo  dose. — Rei'OBTEIj.] 
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XXIII.  On  Bloodletting  as  a  Therapeutical  Agent  in  Inflammation,  apecially  Pneumonia. 
By  L.  M.  Lawson,  M.D.,  Ohio.  (American  Journal  of  tlie  Medical  Sciences,  January, 
1860.) 

Dr.  Lawson  combats  tlie  opinions  lately  expressed  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  as  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  bloodletting  in  all  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  while  he  admits  the  facts 
adduced  by  the  Edinburgh  Professor,  he  questions  the  soundness  of  the  conclusions^ which  are 
drawn  from  them.  Dr.  Lawson  remarks  that  bleeding  is  not  so  tnnch  [iractised  as  it  formerly 
was,  but  he  attributes  this  change  in  our  plan  of  treatment  to  an  alteration  in  tlio  typeof 
disease ;  and  ho  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Bennett's  own  opinions  and  practice 
have  undergone  a  change  in  relation  to  this  subject  within  a  rather  recent  period,  for  in  1851 
Dr.  Bennett  recommended  bleeding  in  pneumonia  in  a  clinical  lecture  j)ublishe(I  in  that  year 
in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal.  The  evidence  of  statistics  is  considered  by  Dr.  Lawson 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the  numerous  fallacies  necessarily  involved  in  the  tabulation  of 
cases  and  cures.  Pneumonia  requires  different  treatment  according  to  the  varieties  of  type 
which  it  may  happen  to  present  at  different  periods  and  under  special  circumstances  of  ago, 
climate,  and  individual  peculiarities.  Dr.  Lawson  assumes  the  existence  of  the  following 
varieties  of  pneumonia — namely,  sthenic  pneumoni.o,  asthenic  pneumonia,  latent  pneumonia, 
specific  pneumonia  (typhoid,  miasmatic,  etc.),  and  diathetic  fmeumonia  (rheumatic,  scrofulous, 
&c.).  In  these  five  species,  the  therapeutical  indications  will  be  found  to  be  widely  difTerent, 
and  it  will  be  accordingly  necessary  to  prescribe  quinine  and  opium  for  one,  to  bleed  in 
another,  and  to  .adopt  specific  treatment  in  a  third.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  milder  forms 
of  pneumonia  little  treatment  is  required,  and  bloodletting  may  certainly  be  often  omitted  ;_ 
but  in  the  severer  forms  the  remedial  treatment  must  be  more  active.  In  the  milder  forms  of 
all  diseases,  the  powers  of  nature  may  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  morbid  action,  but  in 
others  the  same  powers  nmst  be  protected  from  the  destructive  tendencies  of  over-action, 
while  in  a  third  class,  characterized  by  debility,  the  powers  of  nature  must  be  sustained  by 
stimulating  agents. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  OX.PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDIOINF. 
By  John  W.  Ogle,  M.D.  Oxon,  F.R.C.P. 

Asaistant-Physiclan  to  St.  George's  HospiUl,  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  London. 

L  On  Hemicrania,  or  Migrdn.  By  E.  Du  Bois  Retmond.  (Archiv  fiir  Anatomie,  Physio- 
logic u.  Wissenschaftliche  Medicin  von  Dr.  Reichart  und  Dr.  E.  Du  Bois-Keymond,  Heft 
iv.  p.  461.     1860.) 

Tnis  highly  interesting  case  related  and  commented  upon,  occurred  in  the  person  of  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  himself,  and  therefore  was  carefully  observed.  It  is  adduced  as  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  morliid  phenomena  dependent  on  implication  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  After  certain  prefatory  allusions  to  the  general  sut'ject  of  the  influence 
possessed  by  the  nervous  system  upon  the  muscular  structure  of  minute  blood-vessels,  and  to 
the  existing  opposition  between  neuro-  and  cellular-pathology,  &o.,  the  author  details  his  case, 
which  may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

Ever  since  he  was  twenty  years  old,  although  otherwise  in  good  health,  he  has  suffered 
every  three  or  four  weeks  after  any  little  irregularity  (such  as  lom^  fasting,  over-wearying 
compau}',  &c.)  from  general  indisposition,  and  slight  p.ain  in  the  right  temporal  region  on 
awaking  the  next  morning.  This  extends  graduall}-,  being,  however,  confined  to  that  side  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  reach  its  height  at  mid-d.ay,  and  again  departs  towards  evening.  Whilst 
at  rest  the  pain  is  bearaiile,  but  on  movement  it  increases  fearfully,  as  also  under  all  circum- 
stances exaggerating  the  ])ressure  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  such  as  stooping,  coughinir,  ifcc. 
It  is  synchronous  with  the  pulse  of  the  temporal  artery,  which,  on  the  side  affected,  feels  like 
a  hard  cord  ;  the  artery  on  the  opposite  having  all  the  time  a  natural  character.  The  coun- 
tenance is  wan  and  pale,  and  the  right  eye  small  and  reddened  ;  and  at  the  height  of  the 
attack  there  is  nausea,  but  never  actual  vomiting.  When  the  attack  is  approaching  its  termi- 
nation the  right  ear  reddens  and  becomes  much  warmer,  both  subjectively  and  objectiveh*. 
The'  seizure  is  curtailed  by  sleep.  Slight  gastric  disturbance  remains  after  the  .attaqk,  and 
often  one  part  of  the  h.airy  scalp  is  painful.  The  attacks  are  more  frequent  in  the  winter; 
they  are  entirely  absent  during  travelling  on  foot ;  and  latterly  have  been  less  frequent  and 
regular  than  formerly,  when  the  author  used  to  exercise  his  mind  more  fully.  The  affection 
'ust  detailed  Is  evidently  that  ordinarily  known  under  the  term  Migriin,  which  is  universally 
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considered  to  l>e  a  neuralgia,  whose  aiiatoiiiical  site  is  considered  by  Romberg  to  be  placed  in 
the  brain  j  bv  Lebtrt  in  the  fiist  division  ol"  the  fifth  nerve,  &c.  In  tliese  attacks  tlie  observer, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  tlie  patient,  considers  tlmt  in  liis  Jligriin  there  is  a  tetanus  of  tlio  mus- 
cnlar  coats  of  tlie  blood-vessels  on  the  affected  side  of  the  head  ;  in  fact,  a  tetanus  in  the 
part  dominated  by  the  cevvicnl  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  on  tlie  right  side,  as  is 
sliown  by  tlie  condition  of  the  temporal  artery,  the  pallor  of  the  face,  the  sinking  of  the  eye- 
ball. A  condition  of  the  other  branches  of  the  carotid  artery  is  naturally  surmised,  similar 
to  that  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  as  well  as  of  the  vertebral  artery.  Tlie  tendency  to  vomit 
appears  accounted  for  (just  as  Wollaston  ex|il<iined  sea-sickness)  by  the  alteration  in  the 
blood's  pressure  in  the  brtiiii,  as  also  the  fluttering  before  the  eyes  often  accompanying  the 
Migran  and  the  use  of  digitalis.  The  redness  and  warmth  of  the  parts  about  the  ear  observed 
on  the  departure  of  the  headache  arises  from  the  weariness  and  relaxation  of  the  unstriped 
muscles  of  the  vessels  following  and  consequent  upon  their  over-contraction.  The  redness  of 
the  conjunctiva  during  the  attacks  is  probably  either  owing  to  the  muscular  coats  of  its  vessel 
being  earlier  relaxed,  or  to  the  fact  of  their  Iiaving  begun  sooner  to  be  contracted  or  tetanized 
than  the  coats  of  other  vessels. 

The  above-described  case  of  Migran  is,  then,  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  affection  of  the 
brain  or  cerebral  nerves,  but  of  that  portion  of  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord  termed 
by  Budge  and  Waller  the  ^^  regio-cilio-spinalisy  This  being  so,  it  ought  to  be  foun<l  that  a 
tetanus  of  the  structures  conlrolleil  by  the  sympathetic  from  this  part  of  tlie  cord,  would  be 
attended  by  a  dilated  pupil;  and  it  bo  happened  that  during  the  attacks  it  was  found,  both  by 
the  patient  and  by  Dr.  Schacbt,  that  on  the  side  affected  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  dilated,  the 
other  one  remaining  natural,  and  this  was  especially  noticeable  in  proportion  as  the  eye  was 
shaded.  Moreover,  during  as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  attack  the  spinous  process  of  the 
lower  jiart  of  the  neck  was  painful  on  pressure.  In  his  case  Du  Bois-Reyniond  thought  that 
the  pain  of  the  head  was  the  result  of  the  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  lilood-vessels  by  the 
contained  blood  |iermitted  by  tlie  tetanus  of  their  muscular  fihre.  Du  Bois-Reymond  does 
not,  however,  assert  that  Migran  is  of  necessity  explained  in  this  way.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thinks  it  to  be  almost  always  a  neuralgia.  He  concludes  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  his 
explanation  of  his  own  case  and  that  of  many  epileptic  attacks  offered  by  Kussmaul  and 
Tenner. 


II.  A  Case  of  Epilepsy,  in  which  attacis  of  Unmeaning  Laughter,  Tetanoid  Spasm,  and  pecu- 
liar liotalory  Movements  occurred.     By  G.  E.  Paget,  M.D.,  Cambridge. 

This  highly  interesting  communication,  which  was  originally  read  at  Cambridge,  accom- 
panied by  certain  conimeiitaries,  is  rejirinted  from  the  '  British  Medical  Journal.'  The  case 
was  that  of  a  laViouring  man,  aged  twenty,  who  had  been  under  observation,  more  or  loss, 
since  July,  1850,  at  which  date  he  had  for  a  few  weeks  only  been  the  subject  of  ordinary  but 
severe  epileptic  attacks,  which,  however,  occasionally  came  on  in  '  groups'  or  '  paroxysms.' 
But  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  regular  epileptic  attacks  he  had  been  for  eight  or  nine  months 
subject  to  "frequent  bursts  of  umneaning  laughter,"  which  came  on  day  after  day,  lasting 
about  a  minute.  They  were  evidently  quite  involuntary,  and  took  place  without  apparent 
cause,  and  came  on  also  frequently  during  sleep.  These  attacks  were  not,  like  ordinary 
laughter,  excited  by  something  ludicrous,  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  were  unconnected 
with  any  ple.nsii  g  emotion  or  idea.  They  were,  after  a  time,  often  accompanied  by  dancing 
movements,  which,  along  with  the  laughter,  would  stop  when  his  attention  was  arrested  by 
calling.  He  had  been  wont  to  jiiiss  the  urine  during  these  laughing  attacks.  At  one  time, 
also,  he  sufiered  from  frequent  spasms,  resembling  those  of  tetanu.-,  the  hack  being  bent  as  in 
opibthotoiios,  during  which  time  he  retained  his  consciousness,  and  between  the  spasms  he 
was  wont  to  bo  very  excited,  and  obtained  relief  by  w^ilking  about,  drinking  and  washing 
with  cold  water.  In  August,  1857,  he  became  subject  to  attacks  of  rolling  or  turning  on  iiis 
own  axis,  chiefly  from  right  to  left,  during  which  he  neither  lost  consciousness  ror  became 
giddy.  These  rotatory  movements  could  be  restrained  by  moderate  force.  They  were 
generally  followed  by  flatulent  eructations.  Subsequent  to  this  his  temper  became  altered, 
and  he  became  very  obstinate  and  self-willed. 

In  his  remarks  or  commentaries  the  author  shows,  by  reasons  which  space  precludes  our 
adducing,  that  the  attacks  of  spasmodic  laughter  were  essentially  abortive  epileptic  fits.  He 
quotes  a  case  related  by  Billod  (Annales  Medico-rsychologiiiues,  toiii.  ii.  18)0) — the  only  one 
which  he  knows  of— in  which  epileptic  fits  assumed  the  laughing  form,  and  remarks  truly 
that  it  is  singular  that  such  cases  are  so  rare,  considering  the  close  relation  between  epilepsy 
and  hysteria,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  often  attended  by  spasmodic  laughter.  Dr.  Paget  dis- 
criminates between  the  above  class  of  cases  and  those  in  which  laughter  occurred  in  epilepsy^ 
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not  in  "spontaneous  fits,  but  excited  by  very  slight  causes,  tlie  only  deviation  from  the  normal 
state  consisting  in  a  proclivity  to  liiugliter  fur  greater  than  was  natural." 

The  iiutlior  quotes  several  cases  in  which  unwonted  laughter  and  peculiar  movements  like 
those  of  the  cases  adduceil  accompanied  various  diseases.  He  c>)nchides  by  slating  that  for 
some  months  both  tlie  regular  and  the  laughing  attacks  hail  been  preceded  invariably  by  an 
aura,  which  commenced  below  the  navel  and  rose  to  the  throat  when  the  attacks  came  on. 

Dr.  Paget  thinks  that  most  good  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  treatment  by  blisters  to 
the  I'l  gion  of  the  navel  and  the  use  of  valerianate  of  zinc  and  herbane ;  and  latterly  by  1  is- 
math  and  magnesia. 


III.   On  Paralysis  of  the  Spinal  Muscles.     By  Dr.  Zueadelli.  (Archives  G^ndralcs  de  Me.lo- 
cine,  March,  1860,  p.  302.  (Quoted  from  the  'Gazetta  Medica  Italiana  Lombarda,  1859.) 

Of  this  affection  the  following  characteristics  are  summed  up : 

1.  Dull  pain  in  tlio  lumbar  region,  increased  on  long  standing  and  diminished  by  Ijing 
down  ;  in  some  people  neuralgia  often  affecting  the  intercostal  nerves ;  occasional  loss  of  sen- 
sibility of  the  skin  down  the  spine. 

2.  in  the  early  stages,  slight  incurvation  of  the  spine ;  in  the  later  ones  this  is  so  great  that 
the  head  rests  on  the  breast. 

3.  Excavation  of  the  vertebral  gutters,  so  that  the  vertebral  extremities  of  the  ribs  may  be 
more  or  less  easily  distinguished. 

4.  Some  painful  point  exists  on  a  level  with  a  lumbar  spinous  apophysis,  owing  probably  to 
8tr(  telling  of  tlio  ligaments  which  have  lost  tonicity. 

5.  In  advanced  cases  a  peculiar  elasticity  at  the  level  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  apo- 
physes of  the  vertebinc,  due  to  tension  of  the  aponeuroses. 

6.  Impossibility  in  maintaining  the  erect  posture  without  support. 

7.  Incomplete  power  of  extending  the  trunk  without  fixation  of  the  upper  limbs. 

8.  Alteration  iji  the  natural  curvatures  of  the  spine,  the  concavity  of  the  cervical  region 
being  the  first  to  disappear. 

9.  Kiglit  declination  of  the  whole  spinal  column  to  the  right  side. 

10.  lncom|)lete  straightening  of  the  spinal  column  by  Faradization  of  the  muscles  of  the 
vertebral  gutters. 

11.  Freedom  of  movement  of  the  cervical  muscles,  excepting  the  above-mentioned  incur- 
vatii>n. 

12.  Increased  mobility  of  the  vertebras  one  upon  the  other,  owing  to  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles, attended  by  occasional  noise  like  the  crepitus  of  certain  dislocations. 


IV.  On  Progressive  Muscular  Paralysis  of  the  Tongue,  Velum  Palati,  and  Lips.  By  Dr. 
DuonENNE,  of  Boulogne.  (Archives  Generales  de  Medecine,  September,  1860,  p.  283; 
and  October,  p.  431.)  . 

The  author  describes  seven  out  of  thirteen  ca-sos  which,  since  the  year  1852,  have  fallen 
under  his  notice,  in  which,  without  apparent  cause,  paralysis  affected  the  above-mentiimed 
parts  successively,  producing  interference  with  articulation  and  swallowing,  complicated  at  an 
advanced  stage  an<l  with  frequent  attacks  of  suffi^ation,  and  leading  to  death  by  starvation  or 
syncope.  Unfortunately  post- mortem  examinations  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  cases 
alhided  to.  _  Going  into  particulars,  the  author  details  the  symptoms,  course,  duration,  progiio- 
sis,  diagnosis,  causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of  this  affection. 

Am  res[(ects  the  synq)tonis,  the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  is  described  ns  constituting,  in  fact, 
the  malady,  as  it  is  the  one  which  threatens  life,  by  hindering  nutrition  of  the  body.  This 
symptom  is  generally  the  first  to  make  its  appearance.  OAing  to  difficulty  in  moving  the 
tongue,  the  articulation  of  certain  con.sonants  is  rendered  difficult,  and  finally  impossible;  the 
swallowing,  at  first  a  little  interfered  with,  becomes  difficult;  the  saliva,  rendered  viscous  by 
reteniion  in  the  mouth,  being  constantly  ejected;  finally,  when  the  tongue  is  entirely  deprived 
of  motor  power,  deglutition  is  as  impossible  as  when  the  mouth  is  ke(>t  perfectly  open  and  the 
tongue  depressed.  Then,  owing  to  the  velum  palati  being  affected,  the  articulation  of  the 
labials  becomes  affected,  the  'p'  and  'b'  being  .sounded  as  'me,'  'fe,'  or  've,'  owing  to  the 
posttrior  na.sal  orifice  not  being  closed,  and  the  column  of  the  air  exhaled  being  subdivi.led 
into  two  column.^,  one  of  which  finds  its  way  by  the  wide  posterior  orifice,  causing  a  peculiar 
nasal  noise.  Moreover,  food,  in  swallowing,  finds  its  way  by  the  nasal  fossas.  On  inspecting 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  there  is  generally  no  irregularity  to  be  perceived  in  the  arches  of  the 
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palate,  as  the  paralysis  is  mostly  equal  on  both  sides ;  bnt  we  obtain  immediate  proof  of  it  by 
the  improvement  in  articulating  the  labials  which  takes  place  when  the  nose  of  the  patient  is 
pinched  at  the  time  of  forcing  the  air  through  the  mouth. 

As  regards  the  paralysis  of  the  lips,  the  patient  at  first  has  a  difficulty  in  distinctly  pro- 
nouncing the  vowels  'o'  and  '  u,'  and  soon  a  difficulty  in  whistling  or  kissing  appears;  then 
the  labials  are  imperfectly  proncmnced,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  quadratns 
and  triangularis  nmscles  of  the  Hps,  the  vowels  '  e '  and  '  i '  cannot  be  sounded. 

Duchenno  had  never  noticed  paralysis  of  the  orbiculares  muscles  of  the  eyelids,  or  of  the 
zygomatics,  of  the  elevators  of  the  upper  lip  or  of  the  motors  of  t!ie  nose,  nor  yet  of  the  bucci- 
nator. Owing  to  paralysis  of  the  orbiculares  of  the  lips,  the  muscles  moving  the  commissures 
and  acting  upon  the  lids  become  predominant,  and  thus  a  doleful  aspect  is  assumed  by  the 
face,  owing  to  the  transverse  increase  of  the  line  separating  the  closed  lips,  and  the  deepening 
and  enlargement  of  the  naso-labial  lines,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  elevators  of  the  upper 
lip.  The  disturbances  in  bresithing  are  often  provoked  by  movement,  as  of  walking,  and  often 
take  place  without  any  apparent  cause ;  and  sufil)cation  may  be  so  severe  as  to  produce  death 
by  syncope. 

Along  with  these  local  symptoms  there  is  complete  absence  of  febrile  symptoms,  and  the 
digestive  organs  continue  in  good  order.  Gradually  the  patient  gets  weaker,  which  may  be 
partly  owing  to  want  of  food  and  partly  to  a  feebleness,  the  result  of  the  same  central  cause 
whicli  produces  the  frequent  attacks  of  giddiness  to  which  they  are  liable.  In  one  case  only 
was  there  any  apparent  paralysis  of  limb. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  these  cases,  the  paralysis  is  always  chronic,  lasting  between  one 
and  three  years,  and  always  advancing,  not  in  any  instance  remaining  even  stationary. 

As  respects  the  diagnosis  of  this  form  of  paralysis,  that  appears  to  be  in  the  early  stages  far 
from  easy,  partly  because  it  begins  by  a  simple  muscular  debility  only,  and  partly  because  the 
palate  and  the  lips  are  not  simultaneously  affected.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  second  and  third 
stages  of  the  affection.  The  various  affections  with  which  it  might  be  confounded  are  (1) 
Simple  pharyngitis.  (2)  Simple  paralysis  of  the  velum  palati.  (3)  Paralysis  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  and  (4)  AtrojAy  of  the  tongue  in  the  progressive  fatty  nmscular  atrophy.  As 
regards  pharyngitis,  the  absence  of  fever  and  of  pain,  as  also  of  redness  and  swelling  of  the 
pharyngeal  or  bucal  mucous  membrane,  is  distinctive.  Again,  in  pharyngitis  we  have  not  the 
disturbances  of  articulation,  and  of  course  in  advanced  cases  the  immobility  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  is  conclusive.  In  simple  paralysis  of  the  velum  palati  the  dysphagia  is  never  so  entire 
as  to  hinder 
sonants  is  interfered 
instances  under  consideration. 

Again,  comparing  those  cases  with  those  of  paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  confusion 
could  only  arise  if  this  nerve  was  affected  on  both  sides  of  the  face ;  otherwise  distortion  of 
the  features,  not  noticed  in  the  cases  of  progressive  paralysis,  would  exist :  also  integrity  of 
the  electrical  contractility  of  the  orbicular  nmscle  of  the  lips  distinguishes  those  cases  from 
paralysis  of  the  seventh  pair,  in  which  feebleness  or  loss  of  this  property  exists. 

Finally,  these  cases  might  bo  looked  upon  as  the  commencing  stages  of  the  fatty  muscular 
atrophy  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  out  of  159  cases  of  the  latter  observed  by  Duchenne,  never 
once  was  the  tongue  affected  by  atrophy  at  the  commencement  or  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
affection.  But  should  it  ever  be  that  atrophy  of  the  tongue  and  lips  exists  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  progressive  fatty  atrophy,  we  should  find  that  in  the  one  case  the  paralysis  exists 
without  atrophy,  and  in  the  other  we  should  have  atrophy  without  paralysis.  There  are 
cases  ill  which  tliese  two  affections  may  be  associated,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  difficult  diagnosis. 
Duchenne  mentions  such  an  one. 

As  regards  the  causation  of  these  cases  in  question,  Duchenne  has  been  able  to  obtain  little 
or  no  certain  information.     They  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  adult  age. 

In  conclusion,  as  to  treatment,  the  author  looks  upon  Faradization  of  the  affected  muscles 
as  most  likely  to  bring  ahout  amelioration.  In  one  of  his  cases  related  (N'o.  6),  the  patient 
improved  greatly,  both  as  to  powers  of  articulating  and  of  swallowing,  and  consequently  as 
to  general  health.  Tiiis  should  be  resorted  to  in  addition  to  any  such  treatment  as  may 
appear  necessary  in  the  individual  case. 


the  swallowing  of  the  saliva,  and  although  the  pronunciation  of  certain  con- 
erfered  with,  yet  the  palatines  are  not  sounded  as  '  ch,'  as  is  the  case  in  the 


V.  On,  the  Pathology  of  the  Pituitary  Body.  By  Dr.  M.  Michel,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (From 
the  Charleston  Medical  Journal  and  Review,  March,  1860,  and  North-American  Medico- 
Ohirurgical  Review,  July,  1860.     p.  750.) 

The  author,  after  detailing  a  case  of  cancerous  tumour  of  this  body,  founds  upon  it  a  paper, 
which  he  concludes  as  follows  : 
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•  1.  Tho  pituitary  body,  however  largely  developed  in  some  animals,  is  not  a  primary  division 
of  tho  brain,  or  true  encephalic  ganglion,  since  its  complete  destruction  is  never  accompanied 
by  loss  of  intellect,  motion,  or  sensation,  beyond  what  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  necessary 
pressure  upon  more  essential  parts  of  tho  encepbalon. 

2.  Tiiat  we  have  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  nature  of  this  hypophysis  with  certain  so-called 
vascular  glands,  as  the  thyroid,  tliymus,  spleen,  &c. 

3.  While  the  diagnosis  of  the  morbid  states  is  rendered  obscure  by  absence  of  its  ascertained 
tUDCtion,  this  almost  constant  connexion  with  the  simultaneous  production  of  amaurosis  in 
both  eyes,  and  with  absence  of  symptoms  of  cross  paralysis,  will  indicate  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease when  compared  with  morbid  states  of  either  hemisphere. 

4  The  loi.g  contimionce  of  disease  in  this  situation  may  propagate  inflammatory  action  to 
neiglibouriiig  parts,  followed  by  apathy,  somnolency,  syncope,  cephosis,  and  other  symptoms 
obscuring  the  disease.  i^  '     r         »  j    j.    u« 


VI.  Three  Cmes  of  Thrombosis  of  the  Pulmonary  Artery  in  Infants.     By  0.  Rauchfuss  of 
bt.  retersburgh.     (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band,  xviii.     Heft.  5  and  6,  p.  537.)  ' 

The  author  observes  that  in  the  course  of  two  years,  out  of  1800  post-mortem  examinations, 
tie  Jiad  met  with  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  only  seven  times.  In  four  of  these 
c^es  the  atteotion  was  distinctly  embolic  in  origin.  In  two  cases  there  was  plugging  up  of 
the  _  ductus  arteriosus;"  in  one  case  of  the  riglit  ventricle ;  and  in  one  case  of  the  auricular 
opening  ot  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

To  proceed  with  the  three  cases  which  are  quoted  : 

Case  I.  was  that  of  an  infant  three  weeks  old,  who  died  of  choleraic  diarrhoea.  On  vost- 
m^rtem  exammation,  the  skull  was  found  to  be  very  hyperajmic.  The  sinuses  of  the  brain 
contained  much  blocw!,  but  no  coaguhiin;  the  heart  was  of  natural  dimensions,  and  dark  viscid 
blood,  with  scanty  fresh  clot,  but  nothing  more,  existed  in  its  cavities.  The  pulmonary  artery 
cont^amed  a  firm  browmsh-red  plug,  which  narrowed  its  diameter  about  half,  stretching  from 
a  1  tile  above  the  valve  fl.p  to  the  right  subdivision  of  the  vessel.    Into  this  it  passed  as  far  as 

«nd  its  «nl'  •'?"':  ?^I'^  r',',°^  V,'^  """'^^^  ^«^  ^'««'"'>' ;  the  plug  but  slightly  adherent, 
and  Its  surface  m  contact  with  the  blood's  current  was  excavated  ;  the  termination  of  the  plug 
towards  the  arterial  valve  was  greatly  diminished  in  size.  The  chief  portion  of  the  plug  was 
n,n™  n  7''T"-''.  but  towards  the  periphery  the  central  parts  were  fresher,  and  contained 
more  lilood  ;  the  right  lung  was  tolerably  oedtmatous;  the  kidneys  and  liver  were  full  of 
blood  ;  the  spleen  normal ;  the  venous  system  full  of  dark  viscid  blood,  free  from  coagulum 

i.)!T.\  T'"  '"'  "f  «  t'^'ee  ^veeks  old  child,  which  also  died  of  choleraic  diarrl.cea!  After 
wpvl  'fnM  A  T'  !^°"'J'^J'^'?  "!'?  '■"  P'^'^e^  ;  tl^e  sinuses  of  the  dura-mater  and  jugular  veins 
ZZ2a  1  ''fk.^'^cid  blood  with  scanty  coagulum;  the  veins  of  the  pia-mater  were  very 
3  ifl;      I  those  of  the  brain,  which  was  natural.     The  right  lung  was  much  smaller, 

;« inw^t  ^^.^'-Tm  fi^"n.","V'''f'\'f' ^'!  *h^  ''^''^'"'^  '^'"«  "f  "-"^t"™!  «*^e;  the  right  auricle  con- 

r  cl!s  L? ,  "•'^?''' b'°°'^  ;^''t''  ^»t  ^"I'gl't  coagulum  on  its  walls,  but  the  walls  of  the  right  ven- 
fnl,  n.li  "",  ^'■'"•"•''  '^°"g»'""'  a<lherent  to  ihem,  partly  broken  down,  and  grumous  and 
colourless,  and  containing,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  fatty  matter  and  broken  down  blood- 
fn.l  J-  1 1"^'™°""'->'  «"ery  was  full  of  thick  firm  plug,  unevenly  excavated  on  its  upper  sur- 

tbar'  Z    t  f  rf  %f '"'  ^^'T  ".P  ","°  *h®  '''■'''■>■  °^  *''«  "gl't  '""g.  but  o»'y  ^^'igl'tly  into 

wns  vLl  1  '  *""/••  r '•'  «°'ig"  ™  i"  the  lower  subdivisions  of  the  right  pulmonary  artery 
ItrinfF  7    fr  '""r^™''°"' """"*'°"'-  '"""h  fatty,  and  granular,  and  pigmentary 

fn,  ,  „n  1  H  '=f."-e«P''nding  part  of  the  lung,  sottenii.g  masses  of  fibrin  and  blood  also  were 
sm,  Iwl  f  •  1  "'"'•"  ?^  ^"^  oedematous.  The  ductus  arteriosus  and  umbilical  veins  were 
somewhat  involved  in  like  maimer;  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were  full  of  blood. 

"emWl'i!.  .       ?"'"''     f  ''""'°f  *^'.'"'''  t''.it  the  plugging  up  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
embolic  "  and  secondary  to  the  disintegrated  deposit  in  the  right  ventricle 

pntVf  ^         T-'*"  °^  *  *'""'■  ^^'^'^'"*  °'''  ^'''ild,  who  also  died  of  diarrhea.     After  death  the 

du  tr^s  Trtf'  ^"^  f  "If  '''"'■  ^"™i  ^""  "^  '^O'-'S"'™.  «■«!  fi-ow  the  spot  corresponding  to  tho 
fo im  in  ,  »  r'  T  r '''^  f  ^'"^  °f  °'  ^l'"  '■'^'h  intercostal  artery,  a  firm,  greyish-red  plug  was 
sno'the  o«  nih,';  "  f  ' !'  ";?''•''•  t'"^,  "  ""°  P'"'^''  *'"'^  ^^^y  adherent  to  its  walls.  At  this 
arterv  n  «.  ^  !  g'-";!"""^ .'"'"""•  ^6'!  ni  Size,  and  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  intercostal 
fn,  n  I  in  ,1  thrombus  existed,  extending  some  distance.     Finn  adherent  plugs  were  also 

h^.iu^  •  •!"     ""'^'°"",'""'''''""'"''«'"'^'-     ^«  softening  existed  in  the  plugs,  and  after 

being  m  spirit  some  time  they  were  found  to  be  distinctly  laminated.  In  the  ri-ht  kidney 
herbage  of  some  of  tho  Malpighian  bodies  existed,  and  small  masses  of  degeneralJng 

Case  IV.  was  one  of  a  child  two  months  old,  who  died  of  diarrhoea.    After  death  the  cranial 
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sinuses  were  found  full  of  dark  viscid  blood,  and  the  veins  of  the  pia-raater  were  full  of  blood. 
From  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  a  tliick,  firm  plug  of  coaguluiii  projecteil  into  the 
riglit  auricle,  otherwise  the  heart  only  contained  viscid  bluoil.  Towanls  its  division  the  pul- 
monary artery  contained  a  thick  fibrinous  plug,  which  passed  to  a  great  extent  into  the  branch 
of  the  left  lung,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  correspouding  hfeinorrhagic  infurcoion.  The 
abdominal  organs  were  very  full  of  blood. 


VII.  An  instance  of  Stenosis  of  the  Aorta  at  a  point  corresponding  with,  the  opening  of  the 
"  Ductus  Arteriosus  "  in  a  child  three  weeks  old.  By  tlie  same  Author  as  the  above  cases. 
No.  6.    (Virchow's  Archiv,  Band  xviii.    llefte  5  and  0,  p.  544.) 

The  cliild  died  after  a  two  days'  illness.  Atelectasis  of  the  lungs  was  found,  and  catarrh  of 
the  bronchi.  The  heart  was  as  large  as  that  of  a  child  six  or  eight  months  old,  and  the  walls 
of  the  left  ventricle  were  very  tliickened..  The  pulmonary  artery  and  left  ventricle  were  much 
larger  than  they  should  be.  The  valves  and  membranous  part  of  the  septum  of  theventricles 
were  natural ;  the  endocardium  of  the  left  ventricle  somewhat  thickened.  The  aorta  was 
natural  as  to  its  walls  ;  but  beyond  the  giving  off  of  the  innominata  it  began  to  narrow  con- 
siderably, and  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tube  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  continuous  with 
that  of  the  descending  part  only  by  an  opening  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head;  and  this  point  of 
extreme  contraction  exactly  corresponded  with  the  "ductus  arteriosus,"  the  walls  of  which 
were  thickened,  their  hning  membrane  being  granular  and  knotted. 

The  author  quotes  an  interesting  case  of  Bochdalek's  (Prag.  Vierteljahrsschr.  1845,  iv.), 
in  which  a  plug  filling  up  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  projecting  into  the  aorta  caused  oblitera- 
tion of  that  vessel. 


VIII.  On  Involuntary  Seminal  Emissions,  and  their  Influence  upon  the  Production  of  Insanity. 
By  Dr.  Lisle,  formerly  Director  of  the  Private  Asylum  at  GrosCaillou.  (Archives 
Generates  de  Medecine,  Sept.  and  Oct.  1860.) 

The  observations  on  this  suViject  are  founded  on  the  well-known  works  of  Lalleinand  and 
Esqiiirol,  and  are  put  forth  in  the  form  of  comment  upon  seven  case^,  a'l  instances  of  melancholy 
and  hypochoiidriasm,  and  in  one  case  of  mania,  which  are  given  with  great  minuteness.  In 
several  of  these  cases  a  cure  is  said  quickly  to  have  followed  the  cauterization  of  the  prostatic 
part  of  the  uretlira,  which  was  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  the  local  affection. 


IX.  A  Case  of  Polydipsia  following  Cerebral  Disturhance.     (Archives  Generales  de  Me  Jecine, 

March,  1860.     p.  359.) 

This  was  communicated  to  the  IIos|iital  Medical  Society  by  Dr.  Moutard-Martin.  It  was 
that  of  a  man  aged  twenty-seven,  previously  enjoying  good  health,  and  never  having  com- 
plained of  excessive  thirst  or  the  necessity  of  passing  much  urine,  who  fell  from  a  height  upon 
his  head  and  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  He  remained  insensible  for  eleven  days,  and 
remained  forty  days  in  liospital  almost  always  confined  to  bed.  He  went  out,  but  was  unable 
to  work,  and  again  was  admitted,  suffering  from  headache  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  injnry, 
and  constant  lowness  of  spirits,  general  feebleness,  giddiness,  and  some  degree  of  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  on  the  right  siile  of  the  face.  There  was  loss  of  vision  of  the  right  eye,  and  im- 
perfect vision  in  the  left  one.  Moreover,  there  was  sliglit  loss  of  power  of  the  right  arm,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  same  limb  was  diminished.  There  was  great  disinclination 
for  sleep.  After  a  few  days  the  patient  observed  that  lie  had  had  very  unni^ual  thirst  ever  since 
the  accident,  and  had  passed  an  unusual  amount  of  urine.  Tlie  urine  was  p.ale,  and  gave  no 
indications  of  containing  sugar.  In  a  single  day  he  drank  abont  six  litres  of  water,  and  passed 
eight  litres  of  urine.  Under  treatment  all  the  symptoms  diminished  except  those  of  the  exces- 
sive thirst  and  passage  of  urine ;  but  after  a  time  the  water  drank  and  the  urine  passed  became 
reduced  to  a  normal  standard. 


X.  On  Elephantiasis,  or  CocJdn,  Leg.     By  F.  Day,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Civil  Surgeon,  Cochin. 
(The  Madras  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  No.  1,  p.  37.) 

This  disease,  from  which  Europeans  are  nearly  exempt,  receives  the  name  of  Cochin  leg 
because,  although  occurring  along  the  seashore  and  banks  of  tidal  rivers  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
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&c.,  it  is  mostly  prevalent  at  Cochin,  where  it  is  endemic.  Mr.  Day  grounds  his  statements 
upon  this  disease  on  several  ca«es  personally  observed,  in  many  of  whom  ho  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noting  llio  results  alter  amputation  of  the  aft'ecled  limbs.  In  03  per  cent,  the 
lower  limb  was  diseased,  and  in  all  cases  the  patients  suflVred  from  what  is  called  ele[)hantoid 
fever,  the  intensity  <if  which  was  quite  independent  of  any  variety  as  to  the  site  of  the 
aifecti  d  part.  Elephantiasis  is  in  fact  defined  liy  the  author  as  consisting  constitutionally  of 
a  I'eculiar  fever  returning  at  irregular  intervals;  and  locally  of  hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and 
sul j.icent  areolar  tissue  due  to  adventitious  deposits.  The  type  of  the  elephantoi'd  fever 
resembles  a  quotidian  without  premonitory  sjinploins,  hot,  cold,  and  sweating  stages  existing, 
and  sometimes  <lelirinin  l.-jsting  from  one  to  four  days.  During  the  paroxysm  an  eidarged  and 
painlul  state  of  some  gland  generally  exists  in  the  aftlcted  limb,  between  tlie  site  of  the 
etfusiiin  and  the  trunk,  subsiding  without  suppuration,  but  not  entirely  departing.  During 
eacli  attack  of  the  fever  the  local  swelling  generally  becomes  more  marked,  and  it  may  be  hot 
and  throbbing,  or  oidy  itcliiiig.  There  is  generally  a  hardened  reddish  or  dusky  line  along 
the  Course  of  the  absorbents,  between  the  local  eti'ufion  and  the  glands.  Tlie  enlargement 
often  tiuctuatos,  at  one  time  being  greater,  at  another  less.  It  is  not  necessarily  conlined  to 
the  limbs,  and  when  it  is  they  are  still  serviceable,  as  the  joints  are  unaftected,  until  they 
become  too  bulky.  The  attacks  of  elephantoi'd  lever  are  not  prevented  by  salivation,  and 
may  be  induced  by  sudden  checks  to  perspiration,  by  over-exertion,  and  by  use  of  certain 
drinks.  As  a  ride,  liut  not  an  invariiible  one,  the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  is 
an  index  of  the  rapidity  of  the  effusion. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  elephantiasis,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  due  to  malaria,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  various  effusions  should  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  enhirgements  of 
the  spleen  in  ague.  Tlie  only  analogy  to  ague  is  to  be  found  in  the  succession  of  febrile  stages. 
These  are  endemic,  unchecked  by  anti- periodica,  and  arc  free  from  corresponding  con- 
stitutional injury.  The  localities  where  it  abounds  are  not  those  where  malaria  is  most 
intense. 

As  regards  treatinent,  local  means,  in  addition  to  amputation,  consist  locally,  in  acute  stages, 
of  rest  and  elevation,  with  leeching  in  the  neighbourhood  of  painful  lymphatics,  cold 
Goulard  or  spirit  lotion,  or  warm  fomentation  ;  and  in  chronic  conditions,  of  bandaging,  with 
weak  iodine  and  biniodide  of  mercury  applications.  In  some  instances  blisters  are  useful. 
As  regards  general  treatment,  tonics  with  bichloride  of  mercury  in  small  doses,  and  opium, 
along  with  removal  to  an  unaffected  locality.  Amputation  must  be  resorted  to  when 
irritative  fever  is  set  up  by  extensive  ulceration,  and  when  progression  is  sufficiently  inter- 
fered with. 

In  this  paper  the  author  does  not  discuss  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  as  full  accounts  had 
been  published  of  this  form  in  Bengal  and  Bombay. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Ciiatto,  Esq.,  M.R.O.S.E. 


I.  Siuxeasful  Digital  Compression  in  a  Case  of  Wound  of  the  Brachial  Artery.     (Gazette 

des  H6pitau.x,  1860,  No.  112.) 

M.  BoiNET  brought  this  case  under  the  notice  of  the  Paris  Surgical  Society.  A  man,  aged 
thirty-six,  received  a  violent  blow  of  the  fore-arm,  which  gave  rise  to  great  tumefaction. 
Two  incisions  were  made,  and  from  the  direction  of  these,  and  the  amount  of  htemorrhage 
which  ensued,  it  was  concluded  that  the  brachial  artery  had  been  wounded  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  course.  Compression  having  been  tried  in  vain,  the  patient  was  brought  to  tho 
hospital  at  Saumur  four  days  after  the  injury.  It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  resort  to  the 
ligature  on  account  of  the  bruised  and  swollen  state  of  the  parts,  which  threatened  to  become 
gangrenous,  and  it  was  resolved  to  institute  digital  compression  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ibracliial.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  a  pupil  and  tliree  hospital  sisters,  who  relieved 
each  other  at  the  end  of  every  bonr.  After  forty-eight  hours  all  bleeding  had  ceased,  but  the 
compression,  for  security's  sake,  was  kept  up  twelve  hours  longer.  The  accident  occurred 
on  the  17th  June,  and  the  patient  was  discharged   quite  cured  on  the   31st  July.     The 
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conclusion  which  M.  Boinet  draws  from  the  case  is,  that  when  in  secondary  hajmorrhage  the 
inflamed  or  infiltrated  state  of  the  tissues  renders  the  discovery  of  the  ends  of  the  divided 
vessel  difficult  or  even  impossible,  digital  compression  should  be  preferred  to  the  application 
of  a  ligature.  He  also  is  of  opinion  that  even  in  primary  arterial  hemorrhage  a  trial  should 
be  given  to  this  means.  Its  chance  of  success  is  here  far  less,  but  as  it  is  entirely  exempt 
from  any  danger,  the  attempt  should  bo  made. 

During  the  discussion  which  ensued,  M.  Vallemier  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  the  absence 
of  fuller  details  only  one  of  the  collateral  branches,  and  not  the  trunk  of  the  brachial,  had 
been  wounded.  He  also  considers  that  there  is  now  prevalent  a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the 
advantages  of  digital  compression  as  compared  with  ordinary  compression  methodically 
applied,  and  for  his  own  part  he  has  obtained  excellent  effects  in  hajmorrhage  from  the  latter. 
M.  Giraldes  also  regarded  the  fact  of  obtaining  in  so  short  a  time  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound 
of  80  large  an  artery  as  the  brachial  by  means  of  mere  compression  so  unlikely,  that  he 
doubted  its  accuracy.  The  bleeding  from  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  must  liave  been 
arrested,  an  effect  not  even  produced  by  .ligature  of  the  trunk.  He  considered,  also,  one  hour 
as  too  long  a  period  for  a  person  to  maintain  efficient  compression  with  tlio  fingers.  M. 
Verneuil  observed  that  whichever  the  artery  concerned  might  be,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
blood  had  been  lest,  and  a  successful  result  had  been  obtained.  He  liad  himself  already 
detailed  to  the  Society  cases  of  the  successful  employment  of  compression  in  secondary 
hairaorrhage.  M.  Legouest  regarded  the  case  as  one  of  great  interest,  it  being  the  first 
instance  of  the  cure  of  great  traumatic  hemorrhage  by  means  of  digital  compression ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  agree  with  M.  Boinet  in  auticipating  advantage  from  the  came  means  in 
primary  traumatic  haBuiorrhage  of  large  vessels.  M.  Marjolin  was  of  opinion  that  even  in  a 
recent  wound,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  cannot  be  seen,  digital  compression 
should  be  resorted  to.  He  has  himself  employed  it  in  three  cases.  The  first  was  a  wound  of 
the  palmar  arch ;  tbe  second,  a  wound  of  the  radial  artery  in  a  child ;  and  the  third, 
obstinate  haamorrhage  after  lithotomy,  also  in  a  child.  Tliis  was  arrested  by  carrying  the 
finger  into  the  rectum,  and  maintaining  compression  during  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
During  the  discussion,  M.  Velpeau  related  an  interesting  case  which  occurred  in  his  practice. 
A  workman  wounded  his  wrist,  opening  the  radial  artery.  Compression  was  made  over  the 
wound  during  three  days,  and  contiimed  in  a  gentler  form  for  other  three  days.  Tlie  patient 
was  supposed  to  be  cured,  but  on  the  removal  of  the  compresses,  an  aneurism  the  size  of  a 
walnut  was  found  to  have  formed.  Digital  compression  was  applied  to  the  brachial  during 
sixty  hours,  the  only  effect  being  the  production  of  painful  swelling  of  the  liand  and  forearm. 
Eight  drops  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  were  now  introdued  within  the  sac,  and  the  pulsations 
immediately  and  permanently  ceased.  Ten  days  afterwards,  when  the  wound  had  nearly 
cicatrized,  and  the  tumour  had  notably  diminished,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  sac  was 
set  up,  and  a  radical  cure  was  thus  accomplished. 


II.     On  the  Arrest  of  Venous  Hamorrliage.    By  Professor  Lanoenbeok.  (Archiv  filr 
Klinische  Cliirurgie,  Band  i.  p.  543.) 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  Langenbeck  on  the  '  Surgical  Pathology 
of  Veins,'  illustrated  by  numerous  cases,  he  observes  that  styptics  are  nut  suitable  for  the 
arrest  of  venous  hcemorrhage.  The  best  of  these,  the  liquor  ferri  sesquichlorati,  is  dangerous, 
owing  to  the  extensive  thrombus  formations  and  subsequent  irritating  effects  it  gives  rise  to. 
In  all  cases,  when  obstinate  venous  bleeding  proceeds  from  several  small  veins,  he  gives 
decided  preference  to  the  actual  cautery,  as  most  certainly  guarding  against  the  breaking  up 
of  thrombi  and  pyaemia.  When  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  a  large  vessel,  compression,  liga- 
ture of  the  vein,  or  ligature  of  the  corresponding  artery,  should  be  resorted  to.  In  wounds 
of  the  large  veins  of  the  extremities,  compression  of  the  peripheric  end  by  means  of  the  finger 
will  usually  suffice;  and  in  wounds  of  the  jugulars,  we  should  at  once  apply  the  finger  to  the 
central  end  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  then  to  the  peripheric  end  to  arrest  the  bleed- 
ing. In  the  case  of  a  large  wound  of  the  jugular,  the  finger  can  only  act  provisionally,  and 
the  best  means  of  proceeding  consists  in  closing  the  lips  of  the  outward  wound  by  strips  of 
plaster  (which  must  not  extend  to  the  uninjured  side  of  the  neck,  where  they  would  compress 
the  opiiosite  jugular),  so  applied  as  to  exert  the  most  equable  compression  around  the  wound 
without  impeding  the  circulation.  In  the  case  of  the  reins  of  the  extremities,  bandages  may 
also  be  exactly  applied,  commencing  at  the  toes  or  fingers.  When  the  injured  vein  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  the  author  places  some  cerated  linen  in  contact  with  it,  fills  the  wound  ; 
with  charpie,  and  then  brings  its  edges  together  with  phaster. 

Ligature  of  the  Vein. — In  general,  tying  the  peripheric  end  of  a  wounded  vein  of  the 
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extremities  suffices;  but  a  ligature  both  above  and  below  the  wound  may  be  required  when 
a  considerable  branch  enters  just  above  tlie  central  end.  To  avoid  the  loss  of  blood  during 
t^ie  removal  of  large  tumours  the  provisional  ligature  of  several  larf.e  subcutaneous  veins 

always  applies  a  double  ligature,  and  divides  the  vein  between,  removing  the  ligatures  after  the 

oHi:  W?  ,-o^'  "^r '"?••  1  ^  '■>  '''■'''''^  '■'  *^  '""'•'^ '°  ^^  recomme,rded  frmn  our  ig  orance 
of  the  conaitions  under  which  air  gains  entrance  by  dilated  subcutaneous  veins.     I>r wounds 

ttons  liTJiv 't'o  l"'"^,"^'  .'^,'=«."'™i  ''"d  ?''°°'''  f'^vays  be  tied,  as  it  should  be  prior  to  opera- 
tions 1  kely  to  lead  to  its  being  opened.  Under  other  circumstances,  the. ligature  of  arge 
veins  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  especially  in  hospitals,  vW.ere  the  danger  fror^ 
thrombosis  and  pyemia  is  increased.  The  internal  coat  of  a  large  vein  is  not  divided  bvth^ 
^T^lZ'"f?'''''''1-''''Tr^\  ""^  ^'^^  inner  walls  approximated  by  the  ligature^™; 
mute  before  the  separation  of  the  latter-the  vessel  remaining  riervious,  though  somewhat 
narrower,  up  to  the  very  seat  of  the  ligature.  When  inflammation  follows  a^  wound  or  a 
ligature,  more  or  less  exteiis  ve  thrombosis  may  succeed,  which  may  lead  to  detachment  of 
coagula  or  pyaemia.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  the  vein  gradually  becomes  pervious  al"iin 
and  so  great  is  the  regenerative  capacity  of  veins,  that,  even  when  large  portions  bave^been 
sdrpTrvious^ve^^  ''  """'""''  ^^^''""^  "  J""^"°"  ^^'^^"^  "^«  sepLa^eTLXoMh: 
Ligature  of  the  Artery. —It  is  obvious,  d  priori,  that  compression  or  ligature  of  the  con-B 

tee tef,,"'l.uTi  T""'  '7  ""'"'''"IT'  ''''  "'''?"'  ^'°°'''  '"-'  -■•-*  ?— rhage'from  ; 
rfofe      Onl  TJ'^^  "PP"""  *''f ^  ^"y  ""^  ''«^  y^  practised  the  hgature  for  such  a  pur- 

pose.^ One  reason  ot  this  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  when  compression  ot' an 
arterial  trunk  as  the  carotid,  subclavian,  or  femoral,  has  been  made,  through  the  sof"  mrts 
^ifw  i'"!-"'  ^T'"'"  ^  ^'''"'^  "'"^  '^^  Weeding  wound,  the  bleed  nSoi.  the  juS' 
axillary  or  femoral  vein  has  not  immediately  ceased.  This  is  partly  because  the  ner iolieriP 
veins  stil  con  lime  to  pour  their  blood  into  the  injured  vein,  and  partly  becausrare&ctua^ 
compression  ot  the  carotid  or  femoral  artery  is  not  possible  wi'thoutLcompanXcom^^^^^^^ 
aftiul^.f  ^H,  H  ^""'"■'  "''"•,•  Compression  of  the  arterial  trunk,  therefore,^not^rvi  g  been 
attended  with  the  same  immediate  eftect  as  in  arterial  hfemorrbage,  it  has  been  believed  that 

recfnT  i,;r  aXr  2d  '"'^'■'"'  '"■""  *'"  "^"'"^^-  ^^'■"'''  ''  '^^  continueluntii  Jie  mSt 
v^ous  3  ^.tnioTt  i  P'"?".*"""^  '"°''  surgeons,  that  the  simultaneous  tying  of  a  large 
brun  uTtifiable  n  foc^  '"T  ^r'''"  l"  g'^^f ''"^-^  fear  which  ez,,erience  has  showl  to 
fnllnw  hnf  ii  •  ,  °  '•  ^^H""  '"'*  '"'^'^'■y  """^  ^""  "••«  tied,  not  only  does  no  gano-rene 
follow,  but  there  is  less  disturbance  of  the  capillary  circulation  than  when  only  one  ot'lliese 
vessels  is  submitted  to  the  ligature.  In  two  cases  related  by  the  author  in  which  the  carotid  and 
common  jugular  were  both  tied,  no  disturbance  whateverof  the  cerebral  cTrouttion  took  place 

of  the  carotifl  r'  h''"k''''^  ""^  °^  '^'  ^'y™P'"=»^  ^^l"°h  ''''^^  been  me  wi  h  wheStur; 
antuir    mt^^^^^^^ 

arterT  then  w«  1  nv  „♦''"''  """.^  ^*""?  ^^'  ^^"  maintained.  In  this  ligature  of  the 
TOfatil  and  r  Hnf,  \T""  "^  treating  venous  hasmorrhages  which  miy  otherwise 

?Znv;i  Af  „  I  ^'"^  '■^''*^^'  "■  '"'"'^  '°  ^'"'''^  he  made  application  of  it.     During  the 

vtr  wis  onenef  '''^ZT"'  *";"""''  ^'""^  '^'^  *'«'''  '^'  '""eh-'enlarged  and  brittSoral 
ZLfT    Pf  1  ■      l^^mo'-rliage  was  excessive,  repeatedly  resisting  everv  attemot  t« 

arrest  it,  and  the  patient  was  well-nigh  lost.     The  femoral  artery,  already  expose  1  during 
the  operation    was  tied,  and  the  bleeding  at  once  ceased.     The  liVatu  4  Vhich  1  ad  1  eef  ' 
K^the  auttr?"  ^'"  '''T""  T'  '^^  "'^"'•■'^  'i^--^-     The'Sent"  d  we        Th  s 

ahy  tied  for  the  arre  t  nfT't"  '^^  °°'^  "^  '"u^'""^  ""  ^■•"^"^'  *■■»"'<  ^^'  b«en  inten  ion! 
any  tieu  lor  tlie  arrest  ot  a  dangerous  venous  hemorrhage.     Ho  refers    however    to  cas^a 

trnnH  /  ?'•  ^"'P'  '°  ^^^i°''  '''^^'''"g  fr°"'  ^o«"'1^  "f  tl^e  vein  niale  during  tie 'operation 
~ii  Z7T  "''""^  '''"''  '^^  ^PP"«««°°  °f  the  ligature  to  the  artery^  Th?author 
veTu  trnnksfr/  .  \'^,7TP'^^  P™'*^^  ^'t''°"t  avail  in  hemorrhage  from  large 
be  r^,nno  ^  '"■'f  y  '^,"'?''l  ^"^  ''^  ""«<'  tied-the  simultaneous  tying  of  thi  injured  vefn 

being  unnecessary  and  unadvisable  from  the  danger  of  thrombosis  it  givfs  rise  to 


III- Case  ofHamatoceU  communicating  with  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen.    By  M.  Eoohabd 

(Union  Medicale,  1860,  No.  101.) 

\u)}l^^^'  u^?''  fi%-o"e,  a  labourer  in  the  port  of  Brest,  bad  already  been  a  patient  in  thn 
BWe  A^o'S  to'ir'"  ""f  r'"'  epididy^nitis  and  an 'irreducible  h'ernfa"  bo^h  on"*tl  ^  eft 
t  red  since  he  left  ^h«  I  ™Pff°'^Jieeo^°t.  tlie  tumour  of  the  testis  had  been  twice  punc- 
tured since  he  left  the  hospital.     On  this  second  admission  the  scrotal  tumour  descended  L 
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far  as  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  wliile  it  was  continnons,  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  prolon- 
gation, in  the  direction  of  the  inguinal  canal,  witli  another  tumour  within  tlie  abdomen,  the 
anterior  -svall  of  which  it  thrust  forwards.  The  latter  mounted  as  liigli  as  tlie  umbilicus,  and 
receded  beyond  reach  into  tlie  iliac  fossa.  The  abdominal  tumour  measured  seventeen  centi- 
metres in  the  vertical  direction,  and  the  scrotal  twenty -three  centimetres,  the  circumference 
of  this  last  being  forty-five  centimetres.  Both  tumours  were  alike  hard,  and  the  firmest 
pressure  made  no  difference  in  tlieir  reciprocal  dimensions,  although  .the  vibrations  resulting 
from  striking  any  part  of  the  one  were  propagated  to  the  other.  Witlnn  the  substance  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  were  felt  extensive  plates  presenting  all  the  resistance  of  osseous  tissue. 
Notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  transparency  present,  and  the  known  prior  existence  (if  a 
hernia,  the  nature  of  the  case  was  plain,  and  it  was  resolved  to  treat  it  by  means  of  iodine 
injections.  After  the  envelopes  of  the  scrota!  tumour  had  been  incised  layer  by  layer,  a  small 
jet  of  fluid  was  observed  to  issue,  and  the  trocar  was  passed  in.  As  much  as  2940  grammes 
of  a  brownish-green,  inodorous  fluid  flowed  out,  which  on  cooling  deposited  fibrous  masses  and 
shreds  of  false  membranes.  Its  composition  sliovved  it  to  consist  of  blood,  probably  mingied  with 
the  serosity  of  the  hydrocele  of  six  years'  standing,  and  constituting  what  M.  Gosselin  terms  a 
consecutive  lisernatocele.  After  the  puncture,  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
scrotum,  suljsided,  and  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  could  be  applied  against 
eacli  otlier  like  the  two  valves  of  a  shell,  whicli  in  hardness  they  resembled.  Not  a  vestige  of  the 
hernia  could  be  discovered.  Next  day  the  tumour  of  the  abdomen  did  not  exceed  an  egg  in  size, 
having  emptied  itself  into  tlie  scrotal  portion,  which  had  resumed  almost  its  former  size.  By 
means  of  a  gum  elastic  bougie  three  hundred  grammes  of  fluid  were  discharged  from  the  sume 
aperture  the  next  day,  and  on  the  third  day  two  hundred  grammes  were  so  obtained.  As  the 
fluid  now  began  to  manifest  foetidity,  some  injections  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  were  thro\vn 
in,  and  on  llie  fourth  day  a  new  puncture  was  made  and  iodine  injections  were  commenced. 
These  were  repeated  every  day,  the  proportion  of  tincture  of  iodine  being  gradually  increased 
from  a  sixth  to  the  half,  and  the  discharge,  putting  on  a  purulent  character,  diminished  in 
quantity.  After  the  fortietli  day  the  injections  were  only  continued  every  other  day,  and  were 
increased  in  strength.  By  the  sixty- fourth  day  only  a  few  drops  of  pus  issued  from  the  aper- 
ture, and  the  patient  was  discharged  as  cured.  A  small,  hard,  conical  prolongation  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  abdominal  tumour,  the  inguinal  canal  still  continuing  enlarged.  The 
scrotal  tumour  had  contracted  upon  itself. 


IV.   On  Lithotomy  and  Lithotrity  in  Children.  By  M.  Dolbeau.     (iloniteur  des  Edpitaux, 

No.  108.) 

M.  Dolbeau,  in  temporary  charge  of  M.  Guersant's  wards  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  has 
taken  the  occasion  of  the  presence  of  two  cases  to  make  some  interesting  observations  upon 
the  operations  best  suited  for  the  relief  of  stone  in  the  child.  One  of  these  patients,  four  years 
of  age,  had  been  submitted  to  bilateral  lithotomy  by  M.  Guersaut,  and  did  very  well,  except 
that  a  month  after  the  operation  a  fistula  remained,  which  will  require  surgical  interference. 
The  other  child,  seven  years  old,  had  a  very  hard  calculus,  measuring  three  centimetres  in 
one  direction  by  two  and  a  half  in  another.  M.  Dolbeau  liberated  him  of  this  by  means  of 
lithotrity,  eleven  seahces,  each  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration,  being  required 
between  the  11th  July  and  the  20th  of  August.  Chloroform  was  employed,  and  but  very  lit- 
tle local  irritation  was  produced.  The  bladder,  possessing  but  little  power,  discharged  the 
fragments  very  imperfectly,  and  considerable  difficulty  was  often  experienced  in  tlieir  removal. 

In  estimating  the  comparative  value  of  the  two  operations  for  children,  in  1849  M.  Guersaut 
gave  the  decided  preference  to  lithotomy,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  stone  admitted 
of  being  crushed  in  a  single  gcorace;  bnt,  although  this  surgeon  has  published  no  statement 
since  that  time,  M.  Dolbeau  states  that  he  now  performs  lithotrity  much  more  frequently  than 
he  did,  by  no  means  limiting  its  application  to  cases  which  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  single 
seance,  and  that  his  success  is  far  more  considerable  than  lieretofore.  Several  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  objected  to  lithotrity  are  really  due  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon.  A  serions  inconvenience,  liowever,  is  the  eng.agement  of  the  fragments  in 
the  urethra — a  complication  far  more  common  in  cliildren  than  in  the  adult.  In  place  of 
moderating  the  efforts  at  micturition,  performing  them  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  using 
various  other  precautions,  they  expel  all  the  fragments  through  the  dilatable  neck  of  the  blad- 
der into  the  urethra.  Other  inconveniences  of  urine,  and  sometimes  a  very  notable  diminu- 
tion in  the  contractile  power  of  the  bladder,  are  in  general  of  no  long  duration. 

In  M.  Dolbeau's  opinion,  the  two  operations  may  be  tlius  compared  : — Lithotomy  is  appli- 
cable to  all  cases.  It  very  frequently  succeeds,  but  it  exposes  to  accidents,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion and  the  establishraen/^  of  fistula,  which  are  difHcult  of  cure.     As  a  general  rule,  the  ope- 
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ration  is  simple  anil  easy  of  execution.  Lithotrity  is  not  applicable  to  all  p.iticnts,  btit  in 
determinate  cft.ses  its  results  are  excellent.  Its  execution  necessitates  a  special  dexterity,  as  it 
presents  greater  difficulties  than  does  lithotomy.  It  may  also  give  rise  to  accidents,  as  ure- 
thral fever,  wliich  may  carry  the  patient  off,  the  engagement  of  fragments  in  the  urethra  (a 
very  serious  comiilication),  and  incontinence  or  retention  of  urine.  As  the  operation  of 
lithotrity  may  have  to  be  extended  over  a  long  period  (a  child  nine  years  of  age,  a  patient  of 
M.  Civiale,  required  seventy  stances),  the  health  should  be  good,  and  the  bladder  healthy  and 
of  good  capacity.  Nor  must  the  calculus  be  too  large  or  too  hard;  its  volume  may  be  con- 
siderable if  it  is"  also  friable,  but  in  the  case  of  a  hard  stone,  three  centimetres  is  an  extreme 
size.  In  spite  of  the  success  of  lithotomy,  it  is  an  operation  tliat  should  not  he  performed 
esce|(t  when  lithotrity  is  inapplicable.  A  seance  of  lithotrity  may  ulwavs  bo  first  tried  in 
donhtful  cases,  in  order  to  judge  whether  this  can  be  borne,  and  that  without  any  prejudice 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  lithotomy.  Chloroform  should  always  be  had  recourse  to,  its  advan- 
tages far  outbalancing  any  inconvenience  wliich  may  result  from  its  use.  As  none  but  small 
instruments  will  enter  an  urethra  of  the  amount  of  develo|>ment  in  a  cliild,  tlie  habit  of  mani- 
pulating witli  such  must  bu  acquired.  The  seizure  of  the  stone  is  a  matter  of  dilHoulty,  and 
that  not  .so  much  from  the  want  of  capacity  in  the  bladder  as  from  its  !brm  and  situation.  In 
place  of  being  ocmiprised  within  the  pelvi-s,  it  occupies  a  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  the 
absence  of  the  prostate  prevents  the  formation  of  the  depressed  part  termed  the  h:iafond,, 
where  in  the  adult  the  stone  is  so  frequently  found.  The  bladder  is  large,  since  it  mounts  up 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  very  inoveable  stone  has  no  fixed  situation.  In  the  author's 
opinion,  the  manipulation  is  facilitated  by  leaving  only  a  little  fluid  in  the  bladder,  and  by 
rai.sing  the  buttocks  so  ns  to  kee|)  the  stone  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  bl:t<lder.  When 
the  stone  is  h;ird  and  large,  owing  to  the  sniallness  in  size  of  the  instrument,  it  is  held  and 
broken  up  with  difficulty.  When  the  stone  has  been  broken  up,  it  is  the  engagement  of  the 
fragments  in  the  deep  portion  of  the  urethra  that  is  to  be  most  feared.  We  must  especially 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  smaller  fragments  to  powder,  or  they  may  sometimes  be  gently 
removed  in  the  gr.asp  of  the  instrument.  Fever  seldom  follows  either  catheterism  or  litho- 
trity operations  in  the  young,  and  in  consequence  of  the  little  reaction  which  takes  place,  the 
Seances  may  be  longer  and  sooner  repeated  (every  two  or  three  days  at  most)  than  in  the 
adult. 


V.  A  Case  in  which  the  Lateral  Oj>eration  and  the  High  Operation  for  Stone  were  per- 
formed on  the  same  individual.     By  De.  Gunisee.     (Wien  Medicinische  Wochenschrift, 
Nos.  14,  15.)  •     ■ 

The  patient,  a  copper-miner,  forty-one  years  of  age,  was  admitted  to  the  Salzburg  Surgical 
CHnic  complaining  of  symptoms  of  stone  which  had  prevailed  for  about  five  years.  On 
sounding  him,  a  large  bard  stone  was  detected,  which  seemed  to  be  canfined  to  the  left  .side 
of  the  bladder.  Tfie  lateral  operation  was  resorted  to  15th  December,  but  the  operator 
found  to  his  surprise  that  the  bladder  was  placed  so  high,  that  the  end  of  the  forefinger 
could  only  with  ditfioulty  reach  the  end  of  the  wound  in  the  prostate.  Moreover,  when  the 
forceps  were  passed  in  and  moved  on  every  side,  no  stone  could  be  felt  until  a  more  curved 
pair  had  been  introduced  and  directed  to  the  left  side.  It  was  found  even  then  impossible  to 
move  the  stone,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  it  .was  fixed  in  a  diverticulum. 
After  innumerable  and  varied  tractions,  tlie  stone  was  broken  on  employing  great  force  and 
bending  a  lithotrity  instrument,  and  six  fragments  of  various  sizes  were  extracted.  The 
cutting  of  the  stone  out  of  its  diverticulum  was,  however,  out  of  the  question,  seeing  that 
the  finger  could  not  bo  made  to  roach  it.  The  patient  had  sufiered  much  in  spite  of  the  use 
of  chloroform,  and  this,  together  with  the  violence  which  bad  been  done  to  the  bl.idder,  and 
the  fatigue  of  the  operator,  compelled  the  postponement  of  fnrther  proceedings.  Not  a  single 
bad  consequence  ensued,  the  wound  h.-iving  completely  healed  by  the  fifteenth  d;iy  ;  bnt  the 
enuresis  afterwards  becoming  still  more  distressing  than  it  had  been  prior  to  the  operation,  it 
was  resolved  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  stone  by  the  high  operation. 

This  was  resorted  to  on  the  23rd  of  January  of  the  past  year,  and  the  stone  was  found  to 
be,  as  expected,  fixed  in  a  diverticulum  on  the  left  side  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder. 
The  extraction  even  now  was  attended  with  some  difficulty,  but  was  at  last  accomplished 
after  ten  nnnutes'  traction.  The  bleeding,  whether  from  the  abdondiial  parietes  or  tlie 
bladder,  was  surprisingly  slight.  The  stone,  when  the  removed  fragments  had  been  replaced, 
measured  two  inches  nine  lines  in  its  long,  and  nearly  two  inches  in  its  transverse  diameter, 
and  it  weighed  twenty-four  and  a  half  drachms.  It  almost  entirely  consisted  of  uric  acid. 
By  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation  the  febrile  symptoms,  which  at  first  had  been  somewhat 
alarming,  had  entirely  subsided,  and  by  the  twelfth  day  the  urine  was  discharged  at  regular 
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intervals  by  the  urethra,  none  passing  hy  the  wound  after  the  fifteenth  day.  Tlie  external 
wound  was,  however,  very  ttdicus  in  healing,  this  not  having  heen  completely  accomplished 
until  the  sixty-fonrth  day.  The  enuresis  had  completely  disappeared.  Dr.  Giintner  states, 
that  after  the  high  operation  he  much  prefers  leaving  strips  of  cerated  linen  hanging  from 
the  angles  of  the  wound  to  closing  this  by  sutures.  They  serve  as  conductors  of  the  urine, 
and  prevent  infiltration,  while  they  induce  far  less  irritation  than  do  tlie  sutures.  The  outor 
wound  only  should  be  brought  together  by  some  points  of  suture. 


VI.  (7as«  of  Fracture  of  the  Sacrum.    By  MM.  Hamon  and  Mercier.    (L'Union  Mfidicale, 

1860,  No.  115.) 

As  this  accident  is  of  such  rare  occurrence,  and  is  so  concisely  treated  of  by  writers  on 
surgery,  M.  Hamon  supplies  the  details  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  his  practice. 

A  woman,  aged  twenty-tight,  Jul}',  1856,  fell  upon  her  seat  from  a  height  of  about  ten 
feet.  On  examination,  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum,  at  nine  centimetres  above  the  point  of 
the  coccyx,  Vas  found  flattened  and  carried  forwards,  free  movement  being  imparted  to  the 
fractured  portion,  without  any  pain  being  induced  when  the  finger  was  passed  into  the 
rectum.  Tlie  bladder  and  rectum  were  paralysed,  both  requiring  aid  for  the  removal  of  their 
contentfi.  While  nothing  remarkable  was  observed  with  respect  to  the  thighs,  the  legs  were 
paralysed.  Seen  two  years  afterwards ;  the  rectum  had  recovered  its  power,  but  tlie  catheter 
still  had  frequently  to  be  used,  while  the  jmralysis  was  so  far  amended  as  to  admit  of  the 
patient  walking,  although  with  difficulty  and  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  M.  Hamon  saw  the 
patient  last  early  in  the  i)ast  year,  and  nearly  four  years  after  the  accident.  He  found  that 
menstruation,  defsecalion,  and  the  discharge  of  urine  all  took  place  in  a  normal  manner.  A 
very  projecting  angle  could  be  felt  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  While  the  thighs  were  of  their 
normal  size,  tlie  muscles  of  the  legs  had  undergone  considerable  atroi)hy.  The  motel's  of  the 
legs  were  only  enfeebled  ;  and  although  all  movements  of  the  foot  were  found  to  be  impoa- 
sible  when  it  was  held  free  in  space,  these  became  executable  as  soon  as  the  heel  rested  on  the 
ground.  All  the  motors  of  the  toes  were  completely  paralysed.  Imperfect  perambulation  by 
means  of  a  crutch  and  stick  was  alone  possible. 

In  reporting  upon  this  case,  which  was  read  at  the  Paris  Medico-Practical  Society,  M. 
Mercier  relates  another  example  of  the  accident,  which  occurred  during  ^his  internal  at  the 
H6tel  Dieu  : — A  young  mason  fell  from  a  height  on  to  a  stone  in  the  sitting  posture  and  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  sacrum  was  the  result ;  tlie  fracture  extending  obliquely  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  at  three  inches  above  the  point  of  the  coccyx,  and  the  detached  portion 
being  carried  to  the  right.  The  rectum  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  remained  intact. 
The  skin  covering  the  middle  portion  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pelvis  had  lost  its  sensi- 
bility to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  inches  transversely.  Beyond  this  the  sensibility  was  pre- 
served, and  the  lower  limbs  were  not  paralysed.  The  expulsion  of  neither  urine  nor  fasces 
took  place  without  aid,  but  after  some  days  loose  stools  were  discharged  involuntarily.  The 
patient  sank  exhausted  twelve  days  after  the  accident.  Large  fragments  of  the  sacrum  were 
tbund  separable  and  bathed  in  pus.  The  cauda  equina  was  destroyed,  the  inflammation  and 
suppuration  invading  the  portion  occupying  the  lumbar  spine  as  high  as  the  Ijiird  vertebree. 
All  the  roots  of  the  sacral  plexus,  excepting  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  pair,  were 
desti'oycd. 

M.  Mercier  concludes,  from  these  two  cases,  that  the  paraplegia  is  much  less  the  effect  of 
the  rupture  of  the  nervous  ccjrds  compromised  by  the  fracture,  than  of  the  consecutive  com- 
presaion  and  inflammation  of  the  nervous  plexus  of  the  pelvis;  and  he  suspects  that  the  pre- 
valence of  the  paraplegia  in  the  slighter  case,  and  its  absence  in  the  severer  one  (although  in 
this  last  any  difleience  whicli  might  prevail  between  the  condition  of  the  thighs  and  the 
legs  was  not  souglit  for),  may  depend  upon  the  effused  blood  not  obtaining  the  outward  issue 
in  the  one  case  which  it  di<l  in  the  other. 

M.  Mercier  furtlier  draws  attention  to  this  question.  Why,  in  any  case  of  paraplegia 
ooniing  on  rapidly,  does  the  paralysis  ot  the  rcctiim,  and  especially  that  of  the  bladder, 
habitually  coinnience  with  the  retention  of  the  contents,  incontinence  manifesting  itself  only 
at  u  more  or  less  distant  period  ?  So  complete  is  this  retention  in  some  cases  of  lesion  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  that  the  hladder  would  burst  rather  than  allow  a  few  drops  of  urine  to  escape. 
Sup]X)»ing  there  to  exist  an  equal  inertia  of  the  body  and  the  sphincter  of  the  organ,  the 
slightest  repletio«  ought  to  lead  to  a  continuous  discharge ;  and  admitting,  what  seems  to  be 
the  fact,  that  the  S[)hincter  is  more  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  than  the  body  of 
the  reservoir,  it  ought  to  be  the  first  attected  by  such  lesions,  and  incontinence  should  at  once 
appear;  while  it  is  just  the  contrary  which  is  observed  to  take  place.     The  neck  of  the 
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bladder,  in  fact,  is  not  closed  by  a  simple  wrinkling,  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  muscle, 
acting  as  the  occluding  agent,  gives  rise  to  a  trua  valve,  which  the  tonicity  of  this  muscle  is 
enabled  to  keep  closed  until  the  distension  of  the  organ  and  the  passage  of  instruments  at  last 
have  destroyed  the  last  remains  of  the  contractility  of  tissue.  Then,  not  only  is  there 
regorgement  of  urine,  but  a  true  incontinence.  M.  Mercier  has  expressed  his  views  upon  this 
subject  at  length  in  the  'Gazjtte  Medicale'  for  1854.  The  remarks  made  on  the  tonicity  of 
the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  may  be  applied  to  the  anal  sphincter.  And  although  the 
functional  mechanism  of  the  latter  is  not  so  favourably  disposed,  this  is  the  less  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  its  strength,  and  the  compact  nature  of  the  matters  it  has  to  retain. 


VII.   On  the  Diagnosis  of  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder.     By  M.  Maisonnbuvk.     (Moniteur 
des  Sciences  Medicales,  No.  132.) 

It  very  often  happens,  M.  Maisonnenve  observed  in  a  recent  clinical  lecture,  that  even 
experienced  surgeons  may  hesitate  respecting  the  existence  of  a  luxation  of  the  shoulder;  and 
you  are  aware  of  the  learned  dissertations  to  which  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  luxa- 
tions, fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and  even  simple  contusion,  h,ns  given  rise  to. 
Numerous  are  the  pages,  even  in  the  most  recent  works,  devoted  to  this  important  discussion; 
and  certainly,  after  reading  and  meditating  upon  them,  one  can  but  be  persuaded  that  this 
diagnosis  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  in  surgery.  This  does  not  arise  from  the 
enumeration  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  each  lesion  being  incomplete.  Far  from  it ; 
for  real  and  doubtful  symptoms,  vague  and  precise  symptoms,  are  so  aceunmlated  that  even 
the  most  skilful  can  scarcely  make  them  out,  while  the  simple  practitioner  is  utterly  at  a  loss. 
Still  there  is  a  simple  and  easily-discovered  symptom,  which  will  always  enable  you  to  recog- 
nise with  certainty  not  only  this  but  any  other  dislocation,  whatever  swelling  of  the  surround- 
ing soft  parts  may  exist.  This  symptom  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  in,  all  dislocations  the 
normal  movements  are  impeded  or  abolished,  while  in  simple  contusion  these  movements  per- 
sist, and  in  fractures  others  of  an  unusual  nature  are  added  to  them.  Take  hold  of  the  arm, 
and  endeavour  to  make  it  execute  the  movements  proper  to  the  articulation.  If  the-ie  are 
found  to  be  impossible,  or  very  limited,  there  is  without  doubt  dislocation;  while  if  these 
remain  intact,  no  luxation  exists,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  shortening  and  crepitation 
will  determine  whether  the  accident  is  a  fracture  or  a  mere  contusion.  This  sign  alone  will 
enable  the  diagnosis  of  the  dislocation  to  be  made.  The  study  of  the  symptoms  may  be 
carried  farther,  and  analysed  in  detail.  We  may  verify  the  flattening  and  the  depressibility 
of  the  shoulder,  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  the  elongation  of  the  limb,  and 
the  various  circumstances  whicli  determine  the  variety  of  the  dislocation.  But  the  mere 
fact  of  the  abolition  of  the  movements  of  the  joint  had  already  placed  the  fact  of  the  disloca- 
tion beyond  all  doubt. 
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By  Robebt  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.O.P. 

Physician  to  the  Eoyal  Maternity  Charity,  Assistant  Obstetric  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  Ac. 


I.    Thb  Unimpbeonatkd  State. 

1.  A  Rare  Termination  of  an  Uterine  Fibroid.     By  Dr.  E.  Lumpe.     (Ztschr.  d.  Ges.  d.  A. 

zu  Wien,  No.  29,  1860.) 

2.  A  Second  Gase  of  Atresia  of  the  Left  Half  of  a  Two  Horned  Uterxts.    By  Rokitanskt. 

(Op.  cit.  No.  31,  1860) 

3.  Death  after  Treatment  of  an  Ovarian  Gyst  by  Iodine  Injection.    By  Dr.  R.  LOwenhaedt. 

(Monatssohr.  f.  Geburtsk,  October,  1860.) 

4.  On  Tearing  Asunder  of  the  Fallopian  Tubea  and  Dearies,  and  on  Strangulation  of  the 
Ovaries  through  Axial  Twisting.  By  Rokitansky.  (Allg.  Wien.  Med.  Wochenschr. 
1860 ;  and  Monatssclir.  f  Geburtj^k,  October,  1860.) 

1.  Dr.  LnMPE  records  an  interesting  example  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  an  uterine-fibroid 
by  calcareous  degeneration,  disintegration,  and  discharge.      A  woman  who  married  in  her 
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thirty-first  year,  had  two  ahortions  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  and  tlien  menorrhagia. 
Soon  aftir  the  firs^t  iiburiion  she  experienced  pains  in  the  pelvis,  and  perceived  a  tumour  the 
^ize  of  an  tgg.  This  enlarged  very  slowly  but  gradually.  In  1856  the  repeated  uterine 
h«?morrhiiges  had  jiroduced  an  alarming  degree  of  ai  cemia.  She  was  at  this  step  seen  by  Dr. 
Lmnpe,  wlio  ordered  quinine  and  iron.  The  niitroirhagia  wns  subdued  for  a  time;  but 
returned  with  jTolusion  in  the  sunnier  of  18n8.  In  June,  1859,  a  Irightfnl  hajmorrbage 
occurred.  Dr.  L.  then  found  a  fibroid  ttmour  growing  in  the  luudus  uteri  of  the  size  ol  a 
man's  head,  nioviahle,  but  little  .'ensiiive,  of  tlim  consistence,  eveusl.ai  ed,  and  without 
fluctuation.  The  liasniorrhiiges  now  began  to  subside;  and  the  U ft  foot  began  to  swell,  the 
nrinary  tecretim  to  diminish,  and  after  a  pause  of  five  weeks  tliere  was  discharged  f-everal 
times  daily  a  sero]  undent,  ofiensive,  organic  detritus.  This  continued  almost  without  inter- 
mission for  four  montlis. 

The  oedema  of  the  left  leg  had  nearly  quite  disappeared  concurrently  with  a  copious  secre- 
tion of  urine  and  spontaneous  diarrhoea.  But  a  few  weeks  later  the  cedema  reappeared,  not 
alone  in  both  feet,  but  also  in  the  face,  back,  and  hands,  and  lasted  till  October.  Tlien  extreme 
ana;mia,  witli  irritative  fever  and  progressive  emaciation,  followed,  so  that  life  seemed  in 
imminent  danger.  Suddenly  a  complete  revolution  took  place;  appetite,  sleep,  returned;  the 
foul  discharge  diminished,  and  a  normal  menstruation  appeared  in  December,  1859.  In  the 
meantime  the  fibroid  tumour  liad  shrunk  gradually,  so  that  the  segment  projecting  in  the 
abdomen  hardly  reached  two  fingers'  breadth  above  the  symphysis.  Before  this  period  there 
had  set  in  a  copious  discharge  of  calcareous  concretions  of  various  sizes.  These  the  patient 
had  washed,  and  formed  a  considerable  collection.  This  continued  over  the  successive  men- 
strual periods,  the  diminution  of  the  tumour  proceeding.  On  the  21st  June,  1800,  when  the 
last  examination  was  made,  the  remains  of  the  tumour  sat  like  a  cap  on  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus.  Dr.  Luinpe  makes  several  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  clianges  which  attended 
the  involution  of  the  tumour. 

2.  Eokitansky  refers  to  a  first  case  of  atresia  of  one  side  of  a  two-horned  nterns  described 
by  him  in  the  cited  journal  in  1S59,  and  now  describes  anotlier  instance.  On  the  11th  July, 
1860,  he  opened  the  body  of  a  woman  aged  twenty -four,  who  had  died  of  the  symptoms  of 
pelvic  iiifianmiation  following  upon  a  concussion.  In  the  abdomen  was  found  five  or  six 
pounds  of  turbid  purulent  fluid.  There  had  been  an  abscess  in  the  epigastrium,  and  adhesions 
coimecting  the  uterus,  sigmoid  flexure,  and  intestines. 

The  uterus  was  provided  with  a  complete  septum.  The  right  half  of  the  uterus  measured 
from  the  summit  to  the  os  externum  uteri,  3'.  It  opened  with  a  normal  virgin  orifice  in  a 
simple  discoloured  vagina.  The  left  half  was  larger,  near  the  cervix  expanded  into  a  capsule, 
containing  a  dirty  yellowish  thick  ichor;  its  surface  was  uneven  from  numerous  cicatrised 
erosions.  This  capsule  only  formed  a  projecting  fluctuating  protuberance  into  the  left  roof  of 
the  simple  vagina.    The  septimi  between  the  two  uteri  was  perforated  by  a  small  hole. 

Eokitansky  remarks  that  in  this  case,  with  atresia  of  the  left  uterine  cavity,  there  bad  been 
an  imprisonment  of  menstrual  fluid,  causing  first  distension  of  the  cervix,  then  inflammation 
and  perforation  of  the  septum,  with  inflammation  of  tlie  collateral  (left)  ovary,  leading  to 
abscess.  With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  similar  cases,  this,  he  says,  consists  in  the  flattening 
and  then  projecting  fluctuating  leathery  tumour  at  the  roof  of  the  vagina,  which  consists  of 
the  dilated  cervix  of  the  blind  half  of  the  uterus. 

3.  Dr.  Lowenhardt  relates  a  case  of  death  following  the  injection  of  iodine  into  an  ovarian 
cyst.  A  multipara,  aged  forty-one,  still  regularly  menstruating,  had  suffered  from  ovarian 
dropsy  for  two  years.  She  had  been  tapped  several  times,  the  fluid  was  highly  albuminous 
but  clear;  the  sac  was  considered  to  be  unilocular.  On  the  6th  November  a  puncture  was 
made  with  a  straight  trocar  in  the  linea  alba  midway  between  the  navel  and  symphysis ; 
twelve  quarts  of  fluid  were  evacuated,  being  all  that  could  be  drawn  ;  an  injection,  consisting 
of  tincture  of  iodine  and  distilled  water,  of  each  two  ounces,  and  ten  grains  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, was  slowly  thrown  in,  and  allowed  to  remain  only  four  or  five  minutes ;  as  much  as 
possible  was  withdrawn.  Collapse  set  in  immediately,  from  which  stimulants  failed  to  rouse 
the  patient ;  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  sacrum  and  abdomen,  and  irritation  of  the  bladder ; 
in  full  consciousness  tSie  died  fourteen  hours  after  the  operation.  On  dissection  was  found,  in 
the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  a  completely  collapsed  cyst,  not  vQry  thick-wulled,  nor  adhering, 
and  having  a  pedicle  the  thickness  of  the  finger ;  there  was  no  trace  of  inflammation  ;  the  cyst 
contained  about  a  pint  of  iodine-coloured  fluid.  The  right  ovary  contained  three  small  cysts; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  was  hyperffimic  and  covered  with  sanguineous  mucus. 
In  the  peritoneal  sac  was  a  small  quantity  of  clear  brown  weakly-iodized  fluid  ;  no  sign  of 
inflammation.  The  author  attributes  the  death  to  the  impression  made  upon  the  nervous 
system  by  the  injection. 
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4.  Rokitansky  describes  some  hitherto  nnnoticed  conditions  in  tlie  pathology  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  and  ovaries.  lie  relates  many  ca~;es,  wbich  may  be  arranged  under  tlie  following 
heads : 

(I.)  Atrophy  and  tearing  asunder  of  a  tube  tlirongh  tlie  dragging  of  its  ovary. 

(2.)  Atrojjhy  and  tearing  asunder  of  a  tube  through  pseudo  meinbr.-inim-i  dragging. 

(3.)  Tearing  asunder  of  a  tube  and  of  its  corresponding  ovary  through  pseuJo-niembranons 
dragging. 

(4.)  Strangulation  of  the  ovary  and  t\ibe3  tlirough  axial  twisting. 

He  relates  three  cases  of  the  first  description.  In  one  there  was  a  pulling  asunder  of  the 
left  tube  througli  dragging  by  an  ovarian  fatty  cyst.  Tiie  tube  set  in  the  form  of  a  biind 
stump,  5"  long,  upon  the  uterus.  To  tliis  was  attached  a  long  fibrous  cord,  on  the  end  of 
■which  tlio  remains  of  the  Fallopian  fringes  were  seen,  the  greater  part  of  which  adhered  to 
an  ovary  degenerated  into  a  fatty  cyst  about  the  size  of  a  cliil  I's  head.  The  second  cise 
showed  atrophy  and  se])aration  of  the  riglit  tul)e  thrnugli  a  serous  ovarian  cyst.  In  the  third 
case  tlie  right  tube  was  obliterated  to  the  thickness  of  a  thread,  and  was  attached  to  a  fatty 
cyst  of  the  right  ovary  tlie  size  of  a  fist. 

Under  the  sec  >nd  head  two  oases  are  recorded.  In  one  the  tearing  was  produced  througli 
adhesion  of  the  right  tube  to  a  (lortioii  of  the  small  intestine,  the  wall  of  which  was  drawn  ont 
like  a  funnel.     Tlie  tube  was  drawn  out  and  atrophied  to  a  thin  string. 

Under  the  third  head  the  author  describes  seven  cases.  The  adhesion  of  the  afiected  tube 
and  ov.ary  occurred  in  two  insranoes  in  the  rectovaginal  space ;  tlie  tearing  was  caused  in  one 
through  the  uterus  during  repeated  pregnancies;  in  the  other,  where  the  adhesion  had  no 
doubt  been  aoquireil  in  infancy,  the  cause  was  the  growing  uterus. 

The  author  relates  six  cases  of  tearing  asunder  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries,  and  strangulation 
of  the  ovary  through  axial  twisting.  The  direction  in  which  the  twisting  took  place  was 
various.  Inordinately  enlarged  ovaries  may  become  twisted  by  a  ridling  over  of  the  tumour 
backwards  or  forwards.  The  adhesions  which  the  ovary  commonly  exhibits  are  iicqaired  either 
before  or  after  the  twisting.  In  one  case  of  a  free  normd  ovary  the  twisting  was  probahly 
occasioned  by  the  habitnal  position  of  the  ovary  anil  tube  in  an  inguinal  hernia.  In  five  cases 
the  ovary  was  diseased  and  enlarged  from  cystic  formations.  In  three  of  these  the  twisting 
was  caused  by  the  attempts  of  the  much  enlarged  ovary  to  adapt  itself  to  the  surrounding 
organs,  and  especially  tlirough  the  pressure  of  the  inl'estines. 

The  anomaly  is  important,  since  it  may  give  rise  to  fatal  accidents. 


II.  Gestation. 

1.  Twin-pregnaney  outside  the  Uterus.     By  Dr.  Rupw.     (Gaz.]d.  Hflp.,  No.  13,  1860;  and 
Monatsschr.  f.  Gehurtsk.,  Oct.  1850.) 

2.  Oil  Hypertrophy  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  in,  Pregnant   Women.    By  M.  Natalis  Gcillot. 
(L'Union  Med.,  Sept.,  1860.) 

1.  Dr.  Rupin  relates  a  case  ot  extrauterine  twin-pregnancy.  A  woman,  aged  thirty,  had 
previously  borne  two  children  norinallv.  Her  present  gestation  had  reached  mid-term  when 
slie  was  repeatedly  seized  with  violent  symptoms.  Extra-uterine  fcetation  being  diagnosed, 
and  tlie  excessive  pain,  with  disturhauca  of  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  led  the 
author  to  operate.  An  incision  was  made  ata  point  of  the  (lo^tirior  wall  of  the  vagina  which 
was  strongly  depressed  by  the  tiimiur;  after  the  escape  of  liquor  ainnii  a  foetus  was  easily 
extracted,  upon  which  w.-is  observed  a  strong  contraction  of  thi  cyst.  On  aco  >unt  of  violent 
bleeding  the  placenta  was  not  removed.  The  patient  died  three  days  after  the  o;)eration  from 
continued  ha;morrliages.  Dissection  showed  :  a  tum  >ur  lying  deep  in  the  small  pelvis;  behind 
this,  and  a  bttle  to  the  right,  the  uterus  enlarged  ;  tlie  [ilaceiita  a  Iherent  to  the  fundus  of  the 
cyst,  bigger,  hut  thinner  than  usual,  and  enclosing  a  fcerus  of  ahoat  four  months.  The  fundus 
of  the  cyst  was  thick,  vascular,  and  provided  with  numerous  venous  sinuses ;  an  1  there  were 
observed  distinct,  although  scanty,  muscular  fibres.  The  mucous  me-nbrane  of  the  uterus  was 
villous.  The  right  ovary,  of  normal  size,  cintiiuid  a  corpus  luteum,  whilst  the  left  appeared 
atrophied.     Nothing  unusual  seen  in  Fallopian  tubes  or  broad  ligaments. 

2.  M.  Guillot  has  communicated  to  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Hospitals  of  Paris  two  cases 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  pregnant  wnuin,  in  which  he  believed  that  all  other 
causes  than  gestation  were  excluded.  The  following  was  the  cwrse  of  events  in  the  two 
cases:  progressive  development  of  the  thyroid  gland;  increasing  dilHculty  in  the  movements 
of  the  neck  and  in  respiration;  pains  radiating  from  the  neck  to  the  precordial  region,  and 
accompanying    facial   neuralgias,  palpitations,  vomiting,  syncope    preceded  by  vertigo,  and 
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followed  by  intermittent  astlima ;  alteration  in  the  tone  of  tho  voice ;  exacerbation  of  all  these 
symptoms,  and  death  by  suffocation.  An  examination,  post  mortem,  was  made  in  one  case. 
The  thyroid  gland  had  nearly  reached  the  size  of  the  human  brain;  it  included  the  two 
pneumogastric  nerves,  carotids,  and  the  trachea.  Tlie  trachea  was  flattened  in  tlio  antero- 
posteiior  diameter.  There  was  evident  compression  of  the  carotids  and  pneumogastric  nerves 
against  the  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebra}.  The  lungs  were  congested.  The 
^tumour  was  iinner  than  the  normal  gland.  Extreme  abundance  of  fdirous  tissue,  forming, 
tliroughout,  numerous  thicli  and  large  cavities.  The  larger  cavities  contained  no  trace  of 
epithelial  cells,  nothing  but  transparent  granulations,  spheroidal,  some  nucleated,  some  not. 
M.  Guillot  therefore  regards  the  lesion  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  fibrous  and  granular  elements 
which  constitute  the  ca-gan.  He  associates  the  affection  with  the  activity  of  the  production  of 
fibrine  occurring  during  pregnancy.  Some  corroborative  observations  and  cases  were  brought 
forward  by  members  of  the  society  before  whom  the  memoir  was  read. 


III.  Labotie. 

1.  A  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Alortion  and  Mbrinoua  Polypus.     By  Eokitanskt. 

(Zeits.  d.  G.  d.  A.  zu  Wien,  No.  83,  1860.) 

2.  On  Decapitation  and  Decapitating  Instruments.  Bv  F.  W.  Soanzoni.  (Wurzb.  Med. 
Zt'ch.,  1860,  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  No.  10,  1800.) 

3.  A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  Causes,  Symptoms.,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Inversion 
of  the  Womb.  By  Charles  A.  Leb,  !M.1).  (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  October, 
1860.) 

4.  Complete  Inversion  of  the  Uterus  at  Four  Months  of  Utero-Oestation.  By  E.  W.  "Wood- 
son, M.D.     (Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Science,  October,  1860.) 

1.  Eokitansky  describes  two  cases  which  illustrate  the  pathology  of  abortion  and  fibrinous 
polypi.  He  cites  the  opinion  of  Kiwisch,  that  fibrinous  polypi  arise  in  peculiar  unknown  con- 
ditions from  long-persistent  hfemorrhage^ ;  that  witli  dilatation  and  softening  of  all  the  arteries, 
especially  of  the  yielding  cervix,  tlie  coagulum  attains,  like  the  containing  cavity,  a  consider- 
able circumference ;  that  tlio  coagulum  acquires  the  polypus-form,  is  occasioned  by  tlie  yield- 
ing nature  of  tlie  cervix,  which  expands  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  whilst  the  thicker  uterine  wall 
resists  tlie  expanding  force;  that  hence  the  lower  part  of  the  coagulum  is  larger  tiian  the 
upper,  whicli  mostly  consists  of  fibrin  adhering  by  a  stalk  to  the  uterine  wall,  whilst  the  lower 
consists  of  red,  soft  coagulum,  which  only  on  its  surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fibrin. 
The  polypi  always  occasion  a  profuse  metrorrhagia  witli  intense  pains.  The  whole  uterus 
during  the  menstrual  period  expanded,  but  chiefly  the  cervical  canal,  and  the  os  uteri  is  more 
or  less  opened. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  by  Scanzoni,  who  contends  that  these  are  cases  of  abortion. 

Ilokitansky's  cases  support  the  latter  view.  We  give  a  summary  of  his  second  case.  In 
.June,  1860,  Rokitansky  opened  the  body  of  a  girl  aged  seventeen,  who  had  died  of  typhus 
and  pneumonia.  The  expanded  roof  of  tlie  vagina  presented  a  rounded  fluctuating  swelling, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  os  uteri  was  felt,  with  sliarp  edges  and  a  round  opening  admitting 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  which  then  struck  upon  a  fluctuating  bladder.  From  fundus  to  os  the 
uterus  was  3'  o''  long  and  2'  3'"  wide  between  the  insertions  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The 
walls  were  8'"  thick,  becoming  thinner  towards  the  cervix.  Tlie  wall  of  the  uterus  was 
covered  with'  a  thickened  mucous  membrane,  smooth  within,  and  marked  with  pores  like 
needle-tops.  From  tlie  anterior  uterine  wall,  and  near  tlie  border  of  the  cervical  canal,  was 
suspended,  by  a  stalk  5'"  long  and  of  like  thickness,  a  bluish-red  fluctuating  bladder,  ball- 
shaped,  and  with  walls  2'"  thick.  The  stalk  consisted  throughout  its  whole  length  of  fibrous 
decidua — that  is,  of  a  bundle  of  long  uterine  glands.  It  was  denuded  in  a  circle,  as  if  the 
decidua  reflexa  had  been  peeled  off  Tlie  bladder  consisted  of  a  chorion  and  of  an  amniotic 
sac.  The  latter  contained  an  embryo  1"  long.  The  bladder  was  nowhere  adherent  to  the 
cervical  canal,  which  it  distended. 

Kokitansky  concludes  that  in  these  cases  an  ovum,  after  fixing  itself  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  and  after  complete  clothing  with  a  decidua  reflexa,  is  soon  driven  down- 
wards by  uterine  contractions  into  the  cervical  canal,  its  attachment  lengthening  into  a  stalk 
by  the  growth  and  stretching  of  the  decidua  and  the  uterine  glands,  detachment  not  taking 
place;  that  the  ovum  continues  to  grow  in  the  cervical  canal,  distending  it,  and  constituting 
a  true  cervical  gestation.  The  free-hanging  ovum  thus  excites  uterine  contractions,  and  occa- 
sions from  time  to  time  hypostatic  mechanical  hypera3mia  and  then  floodings.  The  death  of 
the  embryo  is  readily  produced  under  these  circumstances.    And  it  may  happen  that  when 
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the  ovnm  is  raptured  by  the  contractions  or  burst  by  necrosis,  the  embryo  escapinff,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  membranes,  or  at  least  a  part  of  tlie  stalk,  may  remaiu  beliind,  and 
form  with  the  bleeding  the  basis  of  a  fibrinous  polypus,  by  the  accretion  of  coagulum  and 
fibrinous  layers. 

3.  Professor  Scanzoni,  contemplating  the  occurrence  of  case=!  in  which  the  choice  lies 
between  ilecapit.ation  and  enibryalcia,  decides  in  favour  of  the  former  opL'ration,  and  describes 
an  instrnment  for  facilitating  the  performance  of  it.  The  instrument,  which  he  calls 
Auchenister,  is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  consists  of  four  pieces — 1,  the- hook,  the  cnrvo  of 
which  is  to  be  so»'.aid  over  the  cliild's  neck  that  the  point  reaches  far  beyond,  and  can  be 
guarded  by  the  hand ;  2,  the  knife,  with  its  self-closing  sheath ;  3,  the  a|)paratns  for  setting 
the  knife  in  motion  ;  and  4,  the  handle.  After  the  application  of  the  hook  over  the  nock,  a 
strong  pull  downwards  by  means  of  the  hand  which  grasps  the  handle,  fixes  the  neck  as  stead- 
ily as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  pelvic  brim,  whilst  the  liand  in  tbo  pelvis  fi.xos  the  instrn- 
ment and  sets  the  screw  in  motion.  This  gradually  draws  the  driving-bar  downwards  towards 
the  handle,  so  that  the  free  i)oiut  of  tlie  knife  approaches  the  point  of  the  hook.  By  further 
turns  of  the  screw  the  blade  is  so  moved  that  its  edge  com[)letely  cuts  through  the  child's 
neck ;  then  the  point  of  the  knife  is  moved  into  the  concave  side  of  the  curve  of  the  hook, 
rendering  a  wounding  of  the  mothers  sofr  parts  impossible.  After  cutting  through  the  neck, 
the  instrument  is  strcmgly  drawn  downwards,  so  that  its  upper  part  may  be  passed  thr.>ugli 
between  head  and  trunk.  Dr.  Siokel,  the  reporter  of  the  obstetric  department  of  Schmidt's 
'  Jahrbuch,'  says  the  principle  of  this  instrnment  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  instrument 
described  hy  Concato. 

3.  We  can  only  direct  attention  to  a  laborious,  careful,  and  useful  rmume  of  cases  of  inver- 
sion of  the  womb,  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee.     It  is  especially  valuable  to  obstetrical  statists. 

4.  Dr.  Woodson  recounts  a  case  of  inversion  of  the  womb  at  four  months  of  utero-gesta- 
tion.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight,  was  taken  with  labour-pain^  whilst 
engaged  in  washing.  Feeling  the  foetus  protruding,  she  pulled  it  down  with  great  force, 
bringing  the  uterus  out,  and  producing  complete  inversion.  She  forced  the  uterus  back  into 
the  vagina,  after  tearing  off  most  of  the  placenta.  Siie  wivs  not  seen  until  five  days  had 
elapsed.  The  fundus  then  presentee!  externally,  the  organ  was  about  the  sizj  of  a  large  pear; 
a  portion  of  placenta,  almost  decomposed,  still  adhered.  An  instrument  resenbling  the  nterine 
sound,  but  with  a  ball  at  the  end  the  size  of  a  half-ounce  bullet,  was  passed  through  a  specu- 
lum, the  ball  being  applied  to  the  fundus.  Under  steady  pressure  the  uterus  went  back  with 
a  sudden  jerk.     Tiie  [lain  and  htomorrhage  were  not  great.     She  recovered  favourably. 


IV.  The  Puebpekal  Condition. 

Oa  an  Epidemic  of  Pu.erj>eral  Colpitis  and  Endometritis  observed  in  the  Winter  of  1859-60. 
By  Dr.  Edwakd  Marti.v,  of  Borlin.     (Monatssohr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  September,  18li0.) 

The  system  of  delivery  in  hospitals  in  Germany  furnishes  many  instructive  illustrations  of 
the  varieties  of  puerperal  fever.  Dr.  Ed.  Martin  does  not  sanction  the  opinion  that  puerperal 
fever  is  a  blood-disease,  or  the  result  of  a  blood  poisoning.  He  contends  that  it  is  necessary  to 
analyse  and  to  study  apart  the  several  local  atfections  of  the  genital  passage  during  the 'puer- 
peral state.  He  says  that  when  the  Ijwer  obstetric  cliniqne  of  the  University  of  Berlin  came 
under  his  direction  in  the  autumn  of  1858  and  afterwards,  ha  observed  from  tim^  to  ti:ne 
inflammations  of  the  nteru?,  with  more  or  less  fever,  and  rarely  with  a  fatal  issue.  Thu  latter 
occurred  chiefly  after  severe  injuries,  the  result  of  forcible  or  unsuccessful  attempts  to  deliver ; 
and  there  were  two  cases  of  peritonitis  following  the  escape  of  a  purulent  secretion  from 
the  Fallopian  tube.  In  October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  18-59,  there  cama  under 
observation  numerous  illnesses,  following  upon  endometritis  and  cdpitis,  generally  with  diar- 
rhoe  I  and  mjtroperitonitis,  but  always  with  a  favourable  issue,  until  tbe  morning  of  the  13th 
Novemi)or,  when  a  primipara  who  li.a  1  suffared  during  gestation  from  a  mno-puruloiit  dis- 
chargj  of  the  vagiua  entered  the  clinique  soon  after  the  escape  of  the  liquor  amnii  and  was 
delivered  with  mt  aid  of  a  living  boy,  under  the  usual  syinptoms  of  en  lo  netritis  in  partu. 
She  got  a  chill  from  leaving  her  bed,  had  shivering  and  signs  of  peritonitis  on  the  16th,  then 
congh  and  the  other  signs  of  acute  lung-disease,  which  lasted  till  death  on  the  sixth  day. 
Autojisy:  copious  fl.)coulent  etfujions  in  left  pleura,  and  recent  hepatization  at  lower  borderof 
left  lung  ;  abdominal  cavity  filled  with  yellowish-green  purulent  exudation;  convex  surface  of 
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liver  covered  with  a  greenisli  ezadation ;  spleen  enlaiyed ;  ntems,  tnl)es,  and  ovaries  invested 
■with  a  more  or  less  adherent  esmlation.  The  ovaries  were  enlarged,  the  left  contained 
email  purulent  foci ;  the  outer  ends  of  the  tul>es  were  very  red,  the  fiinbrire  cedematously 
swollen.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  uterus  were  filled  with  pnrulent  fluid.  The  veins  even 
near  placental  site  free  from  coagnlii.  The  inner  surface  of  the  uterus  was  covered  with  a  dis- 
coloured, roildish,  stinking  sanies;  in  tl»e  cervix  were  superficial  ulcerated  lacerations  with 
adhering  diphtheritic  covering. 

Two  days  before  this  fatal  event  apriinipara  entered  with  aphthous  colpitis  marked  by  the 
aphthophyton,  erosions  of  the  vagina  and  eczema  of  the  thighs.  The  waters  had  already 
e8ca[)ed.  Febrile  movement  followed  labour ;  meteorism,  vomiting,  great  dyspnoea,  and  death 
on  the  fourth  day. 

The  child  had  died  two  days  before  of  umbilical  phlebitis.  Autopsy :  the  abdominal  cavity 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  turbid,  flocculent  fluid ;  the  internal  genitals  were  covered  widi 
flocculent  e.\udation ;  the  spleen  large,  breaking  down  ;  the  ovaries  were  oedematously  swollen 
and  contained  small  cavities  filled  with  pus.  The  uterus  was  contracted  ;  on  either  l)order 
was  a  brawny  infiltration  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  lymphatic  vessels  were  much  enlarged 
and  carried  a  purulent  fluid.  The  substance  of  the  uterus  was  flabhy  and  pale ;  veins  free 
from  coagula ;  inner  surface  covered  with  a  greenish  sanies ;  the  cervical  canal  was  coated 
with  an  adherent  greenish  exudation.     The  vagii.a  was  free. 

From  this  time  until  the  middle  of  January,  1860,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of 
November  and  during  December,  1659,  29  more  out  of  90  puerpene  who  were  delivered 
during  these  two  months  were  taken  ill,  of  whom  11  died.  After  the  middle  of  January, 
until  the  end  of  May,  the  hospital  was  free  from  severe  sickness  and  deaths. 

The  constant  feature  of  the  disease  was  endometritis  and  diphtheritic  colpitis,  which  had  in 
most  cases  begun  during  labour;  there  had  usually  been  premature  discharge  of  the  liquor 
amnii,  deficient  pains,  and  defective  uterine  contraction  after  laliour ;  not  seldom  h»raorrhage. 
The  lochial  discharge  mostly  very  offensive.  Dissection  showed  the  uterus  less  contracted  than 
nsoal  at  the  peiiod,  coated  on  its  outer  surface  in  stellate  patches,  with  a  slightly  adhering 
layer  of  exudation,  its  substance  pale,  tolerably  firm,  the  veins  in  most  cases,  excepting  those 
of  the  placental  site,  without  rem;irfcable  coagull,  in  a  few  cases  bearing  firm  or  sanious 
thrombi,  especially  where  the  lymphatic  ve--sels  filled  with  pus  ran  near  the  veins.  At  the 
placental  site  there  were  seen,  as  is  usual  in  newly  delivered  women,  in  the  torn  veins  small 
blood  plugs. 

In  the  11  fatal  eases,  as  well  as  in  9  others  seen  by  the  author  in  other  establishments,  with 
a  single  exception,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  one  or  both  sides  of  the  uterus,  from  the  cervix 
to  the  insertion  of  the  Fallojiiaii  tubes,  were  di.<tended  with  a  puriform  fluid,  and  often  with 
coagulum ;  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  was  intiltrate<l  with  a  clear  or  yellowish .  serum, 
especially  at  the  sides  of  tlie  cervix.  The  affected  lymphatics  were  often  traced  as  far  as  the 
ovaries,  and  in  one  case  a  lymphatic  filled  with  pus  was  followe<l  up  to  the  right  kidney.  The 
tubes  were  frequently  enlarged,  and  contained  a  mucous  or  purulent  fluid.  The  fimbrisB  were 
remarkably  re<!dened,  even  dark-red,  always  oedematous,  and  covered  with  adhering  exuda- 
tions. The  interior  surface  of  the  uterus  was  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  or  greenish 
exudation  ;  in  the  cervical  canal  were  commonly  traces  of  lacerations,  often  converted  into 
spreading  or  deep  ulcers ;  between  these  was  fonned  a  tirmly-adhering  diphtheritic,  yellow- 
ish-grey lijyer,  in  small  or  large  flakes.  Most  of  the  ulcerations  resulting  from  lacerations  at 
the  entrance  of  the  vug'iia  qni(kly  became  covered  with  diphtheritic  exudation,  which  also 
extended  to  uninjured  parts.     This  diplitlieritic  coating  was  seen  by  speculum  during  lite. 

In  all  the  severe  cases,  repeated  shivering-fits  occurreil  sotmer  or  later. 

In  many  cases  a  pustular  and  furunculous  inflammation  appeared  upon  the  sacrum  and  around 
the  anus. 

In  most  of  the  cases  (but  not  even  in  all  the  fatal  ones)  were  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  >vith 
so  much  exudation  that  the  navel  in  one  case  was  distenJed  like  a  large  apple,  and  being 
op)ened  with  a  lancet,  emitted  a  fluid,  yellow,  flocculent  exudation,  which  lasted  several  weeks. 
This  patient  ultimately  recovered.  In  two  other  cases  discharge  took  place  through  the  largo 
inttstine. 

The  s|>leen  was  always  found  enlarged,  its  substance  breaking  up. 

From  the  beginnii:g  of  December,  bronchitis  and  pleurisy  were  very  common,  and  pneu- 
monia occasional.  In  the  fatal  cases  there  was  a  copious  fluid  effusion  iu  one  or  both  pleurae, 
and  of  commonly  a  plastic  layer  on  the  diseased  parts  of  the  lungs. 

The  heart  often  contained  considerable  coagula  and  masses  of  fibrin,  in  other  cases  some 
fluid  blood. 

During  and  after  the  epidemic,  mastitis  was  nnasaally  frequent,  commonly  with  suppura- 
tion. 

The  course  of  the  disease  was  in  the  severe  cases  very  acute,  the  deaths  happened  in  from 
foor  to  thirteen  days,  onoe  only  after  four  weeks.     Thrombosis  of  the  veins  and  sanious 
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degenerations  of  the  thrombi  very  rarely  complicated  the  disease,  alttiougb  at  the  cmclu^ion 
of  l!ie  epidemic  there  were  several  clenr  cases  of  thrombosin  in  tlie  ti)Wii.  At  the  hei^lit  of 
the  epidemic,  phlegmasia  alba  dolens  and  lobular  pneumonia  were  seen  but  exceptionally. 

2.  In  reference  to  etiology,  the  author  remarks  that  from  the  antumn  of  18.58,  and  in 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  there  occurred  similar,  but  mncli  le-s  dan- 
gerous diphtheritic  vaginal  inflammations,  and  at  the  end  of  December  he  treated  a  wo'iian 
who  had  a  phagedenic  ulcer  of  the  cervix,  with  profuse  bleeding  from  colpitis  and  diphthe- 
ritic cystitis,  atten<led  by  marked  lymphangioltis  of  the  left  side  of  the  vagina,  of  the  uterus 
and  bladder  as  high  np  as  the  left  kidney. 

As  was  usually  observed  in  furions  epidemics,  not  seldom  the  infants  participated  in  the 
sickness  of  the  mothers:  they  were  with  greater  frequency  dead-born,  or  died  early,  mostly 
from  thrombosis  of  the  umbilical   vessels. 

The  contagions  property  of  this  diphtheritic  exudation  was  made  probably  by  the  fact  that 
every  two  or  three  of  the  seven  cases  had  been  attended  by  the  same  practitioners. 

3.  The  author's  account  of  the  treatment  does  not  call  for  analysis. 


M.  GR    UX'S  CASE  OF  CONGENITAL  FISSURE  OF  THE  STERNUiT, 

PEBMITTINO   nSaSUAL   OPPORTUSITIES   FOB     STITDTISO   THE   M0VEMEST3 
AND   SOUNDS   OF   THE    HEART    AKD    LARGE   VEE8SL8,  AND   ALSO 

THE   MOVEMENTS   OF   THE   0HE8T   AND   LCSOB. 

• 

M.  E.  A.  Geoux,  aged  twenty-eight,  a  native  of  Hamburg,  has  for  several  years  been 
exhibiting  the  above-named  peculiarity  of  his  chest  to  members  of  our  profession  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Europe,  and  of  late  in  some  of  the  towns  of  America  als^).  He  paid  a 
visit  to  England  about  five  j-ears  ago,  and  a  second  one  at  the  end  of  1857;  and  within 
the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been  paying  a  third  visit  to  London.  On  all  these  oc  asions  he 
has  allowed  c'ose  and  niiimte  examination  of  his  chest  to  be  mafie  by  various  membi-rs  of 
the  faculty,  several  of  whom  have  written  descriptions  of  the  unusual  phenomena  which 
presented  themselves  on  observation  in  the  album  which  he  carried  with  him,  and  which 
contains  similar  autograph  descriptions  by  numerous  eminent  foreign  observers.  Brief  notices 
of  M.  Groux's  visit,  and  of  the  appearances  revealed  by  the  deformity,  have  appeare<l  in  the 
London  medical  periodicals ;  but  the  most  important  and  minute  that  we  know  of  as  being 
already  published  in  England  are  those  inade  by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  in  connexion  with 
M.  Groux's  introduction  to  the  Pathologic.il  Society  of  London  i^  November,  1857.*  As 
this  case  is  one  of  the  rarest  possible,  and  as  it  allows  some  most  interesting  references  to  be 
made,  we  shall  not  apologise  to  our  readers  for  noticing  them  here. 

We  find  on  examining  an  English  pam[ihlet  printed  at  Hamburg,  containing  a  number  of 
extracts  from  M.  Groux's  album,  as  well  as  some  particular  notices  of  the  case,  that  three 
other  ca-ses  are  on  record  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  i)resent  one.  Thus  Dr. 
Hughes  Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  is  in  possession  of  a  specimen  which  he  had  removed  from 
a  woman  showing  fissure  of  the  sternum,  a  margin  of  bone  existing  on  each  side,  to  wliich 
the  ribs  were  attjiched  by  their  cartilages.  Again,  Harvey  mentions  a  case  in  which,  from 
accident  and  subsequent  ulceration,  there  was  such  an  opening  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest 
that  examination  ot  the  heart  by  sight  and  touch  was  practicable ;  and  Dr.  Lyons,  of  Dablin, 
describes  the  case  of  a  boy  in  whom,  owing  to  certain  of  the  ribs  not  uniting  with  the 
sternum,  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  lungs  could  be  seen. 

In  M.  Groux's  case  the  sternum  is  cleft  along  its  entire  length,  leaving  a  conical  hollow, 
with  its  base  upwards,  and  its  apex  at  the  ensiform  cartilage,  where  the  two  halves  of  the 
bone  are  held  together  by  a  strong  ligamentous  band.  The  fissure  can  be  greatly  widened 
or  diminished  by  certain  muscular  movements  acting  upon  the  walls  of  the  chest.  It  is  also 
increased  by  forced  expiration,  by  which  a  large  bulging  tumour,  clear-sounding  on  percus- 
sion, and  formed  by  the  right  lung,  is  produced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fissure,  and  dimi- 
nished by  forced  inspiration.  A  very  apparent  pulsating  tumour,  which  becomes  much 
increased  at  the  end  of  expiration,  is  also  seen  about  the  middle  of  the  fissure  on  a  Sine  with 
the  fourth  rib ;  and  two  other  pulsating  tumours  are  to  be  felt  in  alino-^t  a  vertical  line  with 
that  above  mentioned,  one  above  and  the  other  below ;  they  are,  however,  less  prominent, 
the  one  below  being  visible  to  a  certain  degree. 

The  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  for  solution  is  this :  What  is  it  that  constitutes 
the  dilatable  and  pulsating  tumour  in  the  tissure  ?  This  querj-  has  received  a  variety  of  solu- 
tions by  the  various  observers  who  in  England  and  abroad  have  scrutinized  the  chest.  We 
*  See  p.  71  of  vol.  iz.  of  tlie  Truiactioiu. 
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cannot,  of  course,  detail  the  conflicting;  statements  given  in  M.  Gronx's  album  :  bntit  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  bv  far  the  ninjority  concur  in  looliing  upon  tliis  puli^ating  swelling  as 
being,  in  fact,  the  right  auricle.  Some  look  npon  it  as  part  of  the  right  ventricle,  others  as 
the  aorta,  and  others,  again,  think  the  tumour  is  partly  tlie  right  auricle  and  partly  the  right 
ventricle.  The  most  complete  opinions  expressed  in  tlie  extracts  from  M.  Groux's  album, 
constructed  prior  to  his  recent  visit  in  this  country,  are  those  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  of 
London,  an<l  Dr.  Gairdner,  of  Edinburgh.  We  think  it  will  prove  serviceable  and  interest- 
ing if  we  transcribe  them  in  extenso. 

Dr.  Gairdner  says  as  folllows: 

"Tiie  upper  visible  pulsation  (a)  is  auricular — probably  of  the  right  auricular  appendage 
— and  precedes  the  arterial  pulse  wliich  is  felt  above  it  by  a  very  appreciable  interval.  It 
precedes  the  apex-beat  by  an  interval  appreciable,  but  not  so  easily  appreciable.  Care  nmst 
be  taken  to  press  lightly  on  the  pulse  a  in  making  this  observation,  otherwise  the  ventricle 
is  felt  pulsating  below  what  I  take  to  be  the  auricle,  and  is,  of  course,  synchronous  with  the 
apex-beat.  It  precedes  the  lower  visible  pulsation  (b)  by  an  appreciable  interval.  The  only 
difliculty  here  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  in  opposite  directions,  b  is  rather 
a  movement  of  retraction  than  a  proper  pulsation. 

"  The  pulsation  a  increases,  and  the  auricle  slowly  fills  under  the  eye,  when  M.  Groux 
suspends  respiration  for  a  time.  This  phenointDon,  like  tlie  welling  of  water  into  a  basin 
which  fills  from  below,  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  protrusion  of  the  lung  which 
takes  place  when  a  sudden  respiratory  movement  concurs  with  a  closed  glottis.  AVhen  M. 
Groux  coughs,  the  lung  protrudes,  but  not  the  auricle ;  when  he  simply  ceases  to  breathe  for 
several  seconds,  without  either  expiring  or  inspiring,  the  auricle  protrudes  but  not  the  lung. 
Percussion  also  shows  the  ditference  between  the  two.  This  gradual  filling  of  the  right  auri- 
cle, when  respiration  is  suspended,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  pulsations  which  follows,  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  what  is  sJen  in  vivisections  when  partial  asphyxia  is  gradually 
induced.  In  forced  respiratory  movement  the  glottis  closed,  tiie  protruded  lung  conceals 
the  auricle  and  interferes  with  the  observations  of  its  phenomena.  In  forced  respiration  the 
heart  is  drawn  back  from  the  thoracic  wall.  The  favourable  state,  therefore,  for  noticing  the 
gradual  filling  of  the  auricle  is  intermediate.  I  presume  the  movement,  which  I  liave  called 
B  ,  the  lower  visible  pulsation,  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle.  It 
is  only  visible  or  felt  in  operation  because  it  requires  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  to  bring 
the  heart  down  to  the  left  costal  margin,  where  this  movement  is  observed,  and  it  is  a  move- 
ment of  retraction  because  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  witlidraws  it  from  the  surface.  A 
similar  movement  is  oocasiimally  seen  in  men  perfectly  well  formed,  perhaps  not  in  perfect 
health,  but  without  marked  disease  of  heart.  During  suspended  respiration  the  apex  beat 
in  the  usual  situation  becomes  indistinct,  and  may  perhaps  finally  be  lost,  though  I  have  gene- 
rally found  it  continue.  At  the  same  time  a  movement  becomes  apparent  in  the  third,  and 
then  in  the  second  inter(ft>stal  space.  This  phenomenon  is  very  curious,  and  well  worihy  the 
attention  of  physiologists.  It  was  attributed  by  some  of  those  who  observed  it  at  the  Medico- 
Ohirurgical  Society  hero  (Edinburgh),  to  be  an  actual  displacement  upwards  of  the  apex.  I 
am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  owing  to  the  incre:ising  distension  of  the  right  ventricle, 
which  throws  hack  the  true  apex  of  the  heart  from  the  thoracic  walls.  In  the  strictly  nor- 
mal condition  of  parts  the  same  change  takes  place  so  far  as  the  disappearance  of  the  true 
apex-heat  is  concerned  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  tlie  pulsation  higher  up  except  in  disease.  In 
adherent  pericardium  and  even  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricular,  it  is  not  infrequent.  In 
M.  Groux,  when  the  heart's  action  is  excited,  it  can  be  easily  felt  on  deep  pressure  in  four 
intercostal  spaces  simultaneously.  With  regard  to  the  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  which 
I  formerly  noted,  I  am  still  of  opinion  tluit  it  is  probably  an  auricular  element,  and  is  depend- 
ant on  the  want  of  synchronism  lietween  the  auricular  and  ventricular  contractions.  But  we 
are  too  little  sure  of  the  causes  of  the  first  sound  to  allow  of  our  speculating  on  the  matter." 

The  statements  of  Dr.  Williams  will  be  seen  in  one  or  two  important  points  to  ditfer  from 
those  of  Dr.  Gairdner.     They  are  as  folk>w  : 

"  Motions.  That  the  visible  pulsation  in  the  middle  third  of  the  sternal  vacuity  is  chiefly 
seated  in  the  right  auricle  appears  to  me  obvious  from  its  resemblance  to  the  same  motion 
observed  in  the  exposed  heart  of  the  ass,  and  from  the  fact,  distinctly  i)ereeptible  in  slow 
pulsations,  that  the  motion  immediately  precedes  the  ventricular  systole,  the  wave  of  moiont 
beginning  with  the  auricle  and  rapidly  pouring  downwards  to  the  ventricle.  In  quick  pulsa- 
tion the  motion  of  the  auricle  is  felt  in  the  sternal  space,  and  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  as 
felt  and  heard  in  its  region,  seems  to  be  synchronous;  hut  I  repeat,  in  the  more  deliberate 
movement,  when  the  pulse  ranges  about  sixty-five  per  minute,  the  wave-like  progression  can 
be  traced  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle,  the  upper  margin  of  which  sometimes  comes  into 
view  at  tlie  lower  portion  of  the  sternal  vacuity.  To  the  rapid  systolic  movement  succeeds  a 
slow  dilatation,  and  that  this  proceeds  from  tlie  flow  of  blood  into  the  auricle  from  the  venous 
trunks  is  made  more  plain  by  the  fact  that  pressure  on  the  abdomen  which  follows  the  blood 
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onwards  throufjli  the  ascending  vena  ciiva,  accelerates  tlje  expansion  of  the  auricle.  The 
aorta  can  be  felt  i)ulsating  more  deeply  seated  above  the  position  of  the  auricle,  and  a  like 
jiulsation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  may  be  felt  thi-ough  a  portion  of  the  auricle  close  to  the 
left  margin  of  tlie  fis.siire. 

"  Sounds. — The  sounds  accompanying  the  respective  motions  can  also  be  distinguished 
clearly  only  in  the  slow  pulsations.  By  aid  of  a  small  flexible  ear-tube  witli  a  narrow  pecto- 
ral end,  I  was  enabled  to  hear  a  distinct  sound  accompanying  the  connnencement  of  the 
auricular  contraction.  It  is  faint  and  short,  or  flapping,  and  ends  in  the  less  abrnpt  and 
more  distinct  sound  of  the  ventricular  systole.  When  ihe  stethoscope  is  placed  over  the 
ventricle,  the  flapping  sound  of  the  auricle  is  not  heard,  but  the  ventricle  swells  or  rolls  out 
its  peculiar  sounil  till  it  ends  with  a  sharp  clack  of  the  diastolic  or  valvular  sound.  I  infer 
from  the  imceding  observations,  as  well  as  from  similar  ones  made  twenty  years  ago  from 
animals,  that  each  movement  of  the  heart  bore  its  proper  sound,  and  that  the  reason  why  the 
auricular  sound  is  not  usually  hoard  is  that  it  is  too  faint  to  pass  through  the  intervening 
lung  and  wall  of  the  chest.  The  diastolic  valvular  or  second  sound  is  remarkable  for  its 
clearness  and  loudness  in  this  case,  and  on  one  occasion  I  found  it  reduplicated  or  double, 
and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the  explanation  which  I  gave  of  this  decided  diastolic 
sound  more  than  ten  years  ago.  When  the  end  of  the  stethoscope  was  placed  over  the  aorta 
above  the  auricle,  the  diastolic  sound  was  simple,  but  on  carrying  the  instrument  a  little 
downwards  and  to  the  left,  so  as  to  carry  a  part  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  sound  became 
dontile,  the  whole  heart's  sound  being  expressed  by  the  syllables  luhi-dui-i-up^  instead  of  lubb- 
dup  as  usual,  obviously  from  the  two  sets  of  valves  closing  in  succession,  not  simultaneously. 
This  want  of  coiricidmco  in  the  closure  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  is  only  occa- 
sional, but  as  it  often  ])resents  itself  as  a  phenomenon  of  disease,  it  is  satisfactory  thus  to  be 
able  to  trace  it  to  its  cause.  The  only  remaining  observation  which  I  have  to  record  is  that 
of  a  short  rushing  murmur  heard  in  the  course  of  tha  right  carotid  artery,  which  must  be 
produced  there,  as  it  is  not  aui'ible  in  the  aorta  or  over  the  course  of  the  innominata." 

Snch  were  tlie  phenomena  as  they  appeared  to  Dr.  Williams  when  M.  Groux  visited 
England  on  a  previims  occasion ;  and  Dr.  Williams  has  kindly  favoured  us  with  the  following 
remarks  in  connexion  with  M.  Groux's  recent  visit,  when  he  was  again  examined  by  him. 

"  What  (he  says)  is  stated  in  the  former  report  has  been  fulh"  confirmed  by  the  test  of  Dr. 
Alison's  sphygmosc  >pa  and  Dr.  Uphain's  ingenious  application  of  the  electric  telegraph.  By 
these  it  is  proved  that  the  motions  follow  each  other  in  the  following  succession  : — 1,  auricle, 
and  2,  ventricle  (systole) ;  3,  aortic  pulse ;  4,  radial  pulse.  Each  of  the  three  first  has  its 
proper  sound,  the  distinctness  of  which  is  appreciable  in  the  stronger  and  slower  pulsations. 
1.  A  short  superficial  sound  in  the  auricle,  continuously  succeeded  by  — 2.  The  longer  and 
deeper  rolling  sound  of  the  ventricle.  3.  A  short  deeper  sound  in  the  aorta,  which  may  be 
traced  into  the  chief  ailjoining  structures.  Then  f(dlows  the  diastolic  second  sound,  which 
in  M.  Groux's  case  appears  to  1)6  permanently  doubled,  for  the  reason  I  before  explained,  the 
reduplication  being  chiefly  audible  when  the  stethoscope  is  directed  inwards  to  the  left  of 
the  fissure,  so  as  to  include  the  pulmonary  as  well* as  the  aortic  valvular  sound." 
.  The  experimer)ts  allu<led  V>  above,  as  contrived  by  Dr.  Upham,  of  Boston,  in  America,  are 
partially  described  in  the  printed  extracts  from  M.  Groux's  album,  and  were  exhibited  by  M. 
Groux  on  his  own  pn-soii.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  their  detailed  description;  sufiice  it  to 
say,  that  by  means  of  the  motion  prodncad  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  acidulated  fluid  within 
flexible  tubes  attached  to  bell-glasses  carefully  adapted  simultaneously  to  the  surface  of  the 
pulsating  tumour,  and  over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  the  electro-magnetic  ch-cuit  was  broken. 
By  means  of  Morse's  double  register,  properly  adjusted,  two  sounds  were  given  forth,  differing 
in  pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  the  motions  produced  by  the  breaking  of  the  circuit  were 
recorded  on  ])aper  in  the  same  way  that  ordinary  telegraphic  communications  are  written. 
"  Then  by  the  intervention  of  the  electric  clock,  which  was  also  made  to  mark  its  seconds 
on  paper,  it  wai  easy  to  measure  the  lime  of  the  pulse-beats  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
interval  in  the  pulsation  of  any  two  points  in  the  round  of  the  circulation." 

Dr.  Upham,  experimenting  in  tiiis  wa}',  arrived  at  the  fidlowing  conclusions  concerning 
the  ([Uestion  of  synchronism  or  non-synchronism  of  the  various  motions  of  the  heart  and 
large  vessels.  Firstly.  Tliat  a  miimte  but  distinctly  appreciable  interval  of  time  elapsed 
between  the  im|)ulse  of  the  oval  tumour  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  sternal  fissure  and  the 
shock  of  the  heart  lietween  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs.  Secondly.  That  a  slightly  increased 
interval  was  manifest  between  the  impulse  of  the  tumour  and  the  beat  of  the  aorta  at  its 
areli.  Thirdly.  That  a  still  greater  interval  was  perceptible  'uetween  the  pulsation  of  the 
tumour  and  the  radial  pulse.  Fourthly.  That  the  interval  between  the  apex-beat  and  the 
radial  pulse  was  slightly  ''"J'  appreciably  less  than  that  between  the  oval  tumour  and  the 
radial. 

Dr.  Upham  suggests  that  possibly  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  may  afford  additional  means 
to  our  resources  for  diagnosis  in  aneurism  and  other  obscure  diseases  of  the  aorta  and  great 
vessels  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
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MEDICAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Army  Medical  School. 

The  qnalifications,  examinations,  and  sabseqiient  special  instruction  of  candidates  for  com- 
mission in  the  medical  service  of  the  British  and  Indian  armies,  are  now,  and  will  be  in  future, 
one  and  the  same;  and  it  is  this  subseqnaut  special  instruction  which  has  called  forth  the 
existence  of  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  where  the  candidates  now  spend 
from  four  to  five  montlis  before  receiving  commissions. 

The  first  session  of  this  school  c oramenceil  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  October  last.  There  were 
present  the  Riglit-Hnnourable  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  J.  B. 
Gibson,  M.D.,  O.B.,  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department;  Major-General  Eyre, 
Coniinanding  the  Garrison  at  Chatham;  Colonel  Twiss,  Commanding  the  Royal  Engineers; 
Dr.  Sutherland;  Dr.  Hume,  Deputy  Inspector-General  and  P.M.O.  at  Chatham;  Professora 
Parkes,  Longraore,  and  Aitken. 

The  candidates  (forty-three  in  nnmber)  were  also  present,  as  well  as  several  officers,  com- 
batant as  well  as  medical,  belonging  to  the  army  and  the  navy. 

Tliomas  Longmore,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector-Gener-al  and  Professor  of  Military  Surgery,  de- 
livered the  introductory  lecture;  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  that  this  address  has  not  yet 
been  published.  We  may  probably  see  it  issued  from  some  departmental  office  long  after  the 
special  interest  of  the  subjects  which  it  deals  with  has  psissed  away.  The  establishment  of  a 
fresh  element  in  army  medical  education  in  England  is  an  important  work,  and  had  Mr. 
Longmore's  lecture  been  published  it  would  have  shown,  more  clearly  than  has  been  yet  done, 
the  objects  contemplated  in  the  estahlishment  of  this  school,  and  the  mode  of  teaching  which 
is  being  there  pursued.  Not  a  little  misapprehension  has  prevailed  on  these  points;  and 
especially  as  regards  the  relation  of  this  new  institution  to  our  civil  schools.  Mr.  Longraore 
gave  a  most  interesting  historical  account  of  the  succession  of  events  which  have  led  to  the 
formation  of  this  school.  He  explained  its  plan,  and  showed  the  kind  of  good  wiiich  might 
be  expected  to  result,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  medical  departtnent  of  the  array,  but 
to  the  State  at  large  from  the  working  of  this  school.  After  commenting  upon  the  degraded 
position  of  array  medical  officers  a  hundred  years  ago,  he  showed  how  very  gradually  the 
importance  of  obtaining  well-educated  surgeons  for  the  army  began  to  be  appreciated. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  Russian  war  in  1854-55,  it  was  shown  that  as  far  as  regards  pay  and 
social  status  the  surgeons  of  the  British  array  were  as  advantageously  p'acjd  as  the  surgeons 
of  the  foreign  armies,  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact;  but  that  in  respect  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  obtaining  special  knowledge  in  military  medioul  and  surgical  art  and 
duties,  the  latter  had  long  possessed  exclusive  advantages  in  the  scliools  of  instructiou  esta- 
blished by  continental  sovereigns  and  governments  for  the  improvement  of  their  military 
surgeons,  and  the  collections  of  regular  medical  reports  and  observations  from  array  hospitals, 
which  in  France  were  commenced  nearly  a  century  ago.  The  Russian  war,  however,  WaS 
destine!  to  lead  to  important  changes,  by  which  the  position  of  the  British  medical  officer  has 
been  greatly  improved;  in  fact,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  array  medical  department  has 
taken  place  since  then. 

Its  plan  of  administration,  its  relation  to  other  departments,  the  rules  affecting  its  interior 
economy,  the  moiie  of  admission  of  new  members  into  its  ranks,  and  the  preparations  for  its 
duties,  have  all  been  remodelled;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Medical  School  (tempo- 
rarily at  Chatham),  is  part  of  the  plan  f  )r  the  more  efficient  preparation  of  the  army  surgeon — 
a  jdan  by  which  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  each  novice  of  informing  him-elf  raiuutely 
regarding  the  specialities  of  military  medical  knowledge— a  point  of  great  practical  usefulness 
to  hira  in  his  subsequent  military  career.  The  want  of  an  institution  of  this  nature  had  been 
long  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Government;  indeed,  ever  since  1798,  when  the  distin- 
guished surgeon,  Mr.  John  Bell,  maile  an  earnest  appeal  on  the  subject  at  the  time  of  his  going 
from  Edinburgh  to  Yarmouth  to  watch  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  .sailors  .after  the  battle 
of  Camperdown.  He  pro  osed  one  great  school  of  military  surgery,  and  enumerated  a  list  of 
topics  which  should  be  specially  studied  by  naval  and  army  surgeons.  This  appeal  appeared 
to  have  had  some  influence  in  the  subsequent  institution  of  the  Military  Surgery  Chair  at 
Edinburgh,  first  occupied  by  Dr.  John  Thomson,  in  1800.  Then,  also,  Dr.  Robert  Jacksoa 
advocated  the  establishment  of  an  Array  Medical  Practical  School,  in  connexion  with  the 
Invalid  Depot  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  details  of  his  plan  are  almost  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  now  at  last  adopted  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
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army,  and  tLrough  tlie  persevering  exertions  of  Miss  Nis'itingnle.  It  was  shown  that  hitherto 
the  studies  and  knowledge  of  the  proliationer  for  militiiry  practice  had  all  tended  towards 
the  cure  of  diseases  or  the  n-piiir  of  injuries,  and  tlie  diseases  and  accidents  winch  lie  had 
chiefiy  considered  wtre  those  which  belong  to  civil  life  and  an  European  climate.  But  the 
cure  of  diseases  is  by  no  means  the  chief  duty  of  nr.  army  surgeon,  lie  is  usually  iilaced  in 
medical  charge  of  a  Imdy  of  nun  in  the  prime  of  life  and  sound  of  constitution,  and  he  will 
best  perform  bis  functions  who  has  the  least  disease  to  treat,  and  who  keeps  bis  men  in  the 
most  efficient  slate  of  health,  ready  for  any  duty.  Hence  a  train  of  reasoning,  as  well  as 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  are  required,  which  are  unlike  those  prevaihng  in  civil  life. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  special  study  of  every  topic  of  sanitary  import,  and  the  practical 
application  of  the  priiici|)les  of  hygiene  to  the  circunistances  of  bodies  of  troops  and  the  life  of 
the  soldier.     The  .'^anitarj'  duty  is  now  a  defined  and  special  oflfice  of  army  medical  men. 

Mr.  Longmore  then  described  the  arrangements  for  the  work  of  the  school.  The  practical 
■work  of  each  S'Ssion  will  occupy  four  months,  and  tliere  are  two  sessions  in  each  year.  In 
the  course  hygienic  instruction  will  be  given  on  all  the  causes  which  specially  influence  the 
health  of  soldiers  ;  there  will  be  practical  instruction  in  the  niethoda  of  determining  the  quality 
and  qnantity  of  his  rations,  of  the  fluids  lie  drinks,  and  of  the  air  he  breathes.  .The  (irinci- 
ples  and  nietJiodsof  ventilation,  warming,  draining,  and  construction  of  hospitals  and  barracks 
will  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated.  The  geographical  distribution  of  diseases,  the  history 
of  camp  diseases  and  of  army  epidemics,  all  come  within  the  sphere  of  instruction  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene;  and  occasional  visits  of  inspection  to  barracks,  hospitals,  transport  ships, 
will  be  made  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs. 

The  Professor  of  Surgery  will  initiate  tlio  candidate  into  the  regular  order  of  dnty  con- 
nected with  a  military  general  hospital,  and  make  him  familiar  with  the  authorized  mode  of 
recording  and  registering  cases,  compiling  returns,  and  preparing  such  reports  as  are  required 
for  the  statistical  and  professional  information  of  the  military  authorities.  Cases  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  eacb  candidate  for  observation  and  treatment.  Physical  malformations  and 
defects  overlooked  in  recruiting  will  be  also  brought  under  observation  here,  while  the  system  of 
examination  of  recruits  will  be  part  of  the  daily  morning's  work;  the  medical  examination  of 
invalids  will  also  be  a  frequent  exercise.  Practice  in  the  application  of  bandages  and  splints, 
opportunity  for  regional  dissections  with  reference  to  wounds-and  operations,  and  for  the  prac- 
tice of  all  surgical  operations  on  the  dead  body,  will  fi>rm  part  of  the  practical  work  which  the 
Professor  ot  Surgery  will  superintend  and  direct.  It  will  be  his  duty  also  to  give  lectures  on 
surgical  diseases;  on  gun  shot  wounds  and  other  accidents  of  war;  on  the  means  of  trans- 
port of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  various  countries.  The  pathological  and  model  museum  will 
afford  valuable  assistanre  in  illustrating  these  topics.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Professor 
of  Surgery  to  instruct  the  candidate  as  to  the  relations  of  the  army  surgeons  to  the  officers 
of  other  departments  of  the  military  service,  to  explain  the  regulations  authorized  for  main- 
taining discipline  in  the  army. 

The  Professor  of  Pathology  will  have  to  superintend  the  post-mortem  inspections  and  the 
subsequent  investigations  in  morbid  anatomy.  Each  candidate  will  be  supplied  with  one  of 
Smith  and  Beck's  educational  microscopes,  and  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  and 
in  the  mode  of  preparing  objects  for  ndcroscopic  examination,  and  with  such  aid  he  will  pass 
through  a  course  of  practical  observation  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  morbid  tissues.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  professor  not  only  to  describe  the  post-mortem  results,  but  also  to  give  a 
complete  history  of  each  case,  by  collecting  together  all  the  clinical  information  that  can  be 
got  from  the  casebooks,  and  the  medical  history  which  will  be  attached  to  every  soldier. 

Opportunities  will  thus  be  given  for  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge, 
not  otherwise  easily  obtained  ;  and  the  advantages  of  these  pathological  studies  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  school,  but  military  medical  officers  generally  on  duty  will  be  induced,  it  is 
hoped,  to  send  home  more  complete  histories  of  cases  under  their  charge  when  they  know 
that  such  information  is  being  made  such  important  use  of  at  h'ime. 

The  extensive  collection  of  diseased  structures  in  the  museum  at  Fort  Pitt  will  be  made 
use  of  by  the  Professor  in  his  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  best  modes  of  making  and 
preserving  pathological  preparations  will  be  also  practically  taught.  The  model  museum, 
which  was  formed  at  Dublin  by  the  energetic  exertions  of  Professor  Tufnell,  has  now  also 
been  transferred  to  Chatham  ;  and  when  this  has  been  sufficiently  extended  and  provided  for, 
so  as  completely  to  illustrate  the  various  modes  of  conveying  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
adopted  by  different  armies  and  in  different  countries,  according  to  peculiarities  of  climate  or 
surface — all  the  various  articles  of  camp  and  hospital  equipment — there  will  be  a  most 
extensive  means  of  educating  through  the  eye  as  well  as  through  the  ear,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  followed  by  much  practical  benefit. 

The  course  on  military  medicine  will  consist  also  of  two  parts — practical  or  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  the  wards,  aud  systematic  lectures  on  army  diseases.  It  will  embrace  the  various 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  the  history  and  treatment  of  such  diseases  as  are  presented  by  sick 
soldiers  returning  from  foreign  stations,  and  also  histories  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  particular 
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epidemics  in  British  and  other  armies— of  the  diseases  induced  in  soldiers  by  fatigue,  exposure, 
particular  duties,  and  intemperance,  and  such  other  causes  as  may  arise  in  the  various  colonies 
where  soldiere  are  required  to  serve. 

Professor  Longiiiore  closed  his  well-spoken  and  interesting  lecture  by  calling  upon  the  can- 
didates, as  well  as  liis  brethren  in  office,  to  show  by  their  zeal  and  industry  that  they  do  all 
in  their  power  to  discharge  tliat  debt  of  gratitude  demanded  for  the  benefits  conferred  on 
army  medical  officers  by  recent  deparimentiil  changes ;  and  that  the  surest  way  of  doing  so 
will  be  by  each,  in  his  particular  spliere,  contributing  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  lessening 
the  rates  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  her  Majesty's  forces. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  addressed  the  assembly  at  once  clearly 
and  effectively.  He  pointed  out  the  dift'erence  in  the  position  and  duties  of  the  army  medical 
officer  which  the  new  warrant  and  regulations  had  made,  and  concurred  in  the  opinion  so 
well  expressed  by  Professor  Longmore,  that  the  country  would  expect  the  medical  officers  to 
justify  the  inore.ised  rank  and  pay  which  had  been  conferred  tiijon  them  by  an  increased 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  He  referred  to  the  excellent  accounts  which  he  had 
received  from  China,  where  the  appointment  of  a  sanitary  officer  had  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the  troops,  and  where  a  spirit  of  emulation  had  sprung  up 
amongst  the  combatant  officers  in  preserving  the  health  of  their  men,  and  in  their  appreciation 
and  adoption  of  the  advice  of  their  medical  officers. 

After  a  few  suitable  remarks  by  General  Eyre  and  Dr.  Gibson,  the  Director-General,  the 
meeting  broke  up ;  and  we  have  since  lieard,  with  pleasure,  that  the  practical  work  of  the 
school  is  being  most  diligently  prosecuted.  We  wisli  the  institution  gond  speed,  and  hope  it 
may,  in  the  course  of  time,  realize  all  the  good  results  which  may  reasonably  be  anticipated. 


Tlie  New  Sydenham  Bociety. 

As  this  Society  has  from  its  extent  and  importance  become  of  such  great  interest  to  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  read  with  pleasure  the  following  notices  issued  by  the 
Council : 

LIST  OF  WORKS  ALREADY  ISSUED. 

Vol.  L    on  SYPHILIS  IN  INFANTS.     By  Paul  Diday.     Translated  by  Dr.  Whitley. 

Vol.  II.  ON  THE  MORE  IMPOKTANT  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  with  other 
Papers.  By  Dr.  Gooch.  Reprinted,  with  a  Prefatory  Essay  by  Dr.  Robert  Fergu- 
son.    Woodcuts. 

Vol.  IIL  MEMOIRS  ON  DIPHTHERIA:  containing  Memoirs  by  Bretonneau,  Trousseau,  Daviot, 
Guersant,  Bouehut,  <fec.     Selected  and  translated  by  Dr.  R.  II.  Semple. 

Vol.  IV.  ON  THE  MINUTE  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED.  By 
Professor  Schrcedek  van  deb  Kolk  : 

ON  the  SirNlITE  STRUCTURE  AND  KUNCTIONS  OF  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGAT.V,  AND  ON  THE 
PROXIMATE  CAUSE  AND  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  EPILEPSY.  By  ProfeSSOr  ScTIRCEDER  VAN 
DER  KoLK. 

Translated  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin.     In  one  volume,  with  numerous  Litho- 
graphs. 
Vol.  V.  EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE    EFFECTS    OF  LOSS    OF  BLOOD  IN 
INDUCING  CONVULSIONS.     By  Drs.  Kussmaul  and  Tenner.     Translated  by  Dr. 
Beonner,  of  Bradford: 

ON  THE  PROCESS    OK    REPAIR    AFTER    RESECTION    AND    EXTIRPATION  OF  BONES.       B}'  Dr.   A. 

Wagner,  of  Berlin.     Translated  by  Mr.  T.  Holmes  : 

PROFESSOR    GR.EFe'3    THREE    MEMOIRS    ON    GLAUCOMA    AND    ON  IRIDECTOMY  AS  A  MEANS  OK 

treatment.     Translated  by  Mr.  T.  Windsor,  of  Manchester. 
In  one  volume,  with  numerous  woodcuts. 
Vol.  VI.     MEMOIRS  ON  ABDOMINAL  TUMOURS  AND  INTUMESCENCE.    By  Dr.  Bright. 
Reprinted  from  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  with  a  Preface  by  Dr.  Barlow.     Nume- 
rous woodcuts. 
Vol.  VIL  A  CLINICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.     By  Professor  FRKBicns. 

Vol.  I.     Translated  by  Dr.  Murchison.     With  numerous  woodcuts. 

Vol.  VIIL  A  YEAR-BOOK  FOR  1869.     The  Year-Book  is  a  Register  in  Condensed  Abstract  of 

all  Important  Communications,  whether  British  or  Foreign,  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 

their  allied  Sciences  during  the  year.     It  consists  of  five  sections : — 1.  Anatomy  and 

Physiology.     Edited  by  Dr.  Harley. — 2.  Medicine.     Edited  by  Dr.  IIandfield  Jones. 

— 3.  Surgery.  Edited  by  Mr.  Hulke. — 4.  Diseases  of  Women  and  Cliildron.     Edited 

by  Dr.  Gkaily  Hewitt. — 6.     Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology.   Edited  by  Dr.  Odling. 

The  whole  ot  the  above  can  be  obtained  by  new  members,  but  early  application  is  desirable,  as 

the  stock  on  hand  is  very  limited. 

THE  ATLAS  OF  SKIN  DISEASEa 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  three  Portraits  (of  life  size)  each  year,     lliose  to  be  first  issued  are  selected 
from  the  magnificent  series  published  by  Professor  Hebra,  of  Vienna.     The  firet  fasciculus  (part  of 
the  present  year's  series)  will  probably  be  rcadj'  towards  the  end  of  December. 
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WORKS  IN  PREPARATION. 

The  followinf;  works  arc  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Society: — 

VoGKL  AND  Neubauku  ON  TiiK  EXAMINATION  ot  Tus  Ukine  :  a  niauual  intended  fof  thc  a^sistance 
of  the  practical  physician.     Translated  by  Dr.  Markham.     With  Lithographs  and  Woodcuts. 

A  Ykau-book  ok  Medicine  a.nd  Surgery  for  18ii0. 

Fkkiuciis's  Climcal  Accoi'NT  OK  Diseases  ok  the  Liver,  Vol.  1L    Translated  by  Dr.  Murchison. 

With  Woodcuts. 

Casi'ah's  Ma.mial  of  Forensic  MeD!C[Se.     Translated  by  Dr.  G.  Balfour,  of  Edinburgh. 

Czeumak's  Monograph  on  tue  Laryngoscope  and  its  Practical  AnnoAiioNa.  Translated  by  Dr. 
G.  D.  Gibb.     With  Woodcuts. 

Professor  Donderb  on  the  DisEAsra  ok  Accommodation  of  the  Eye.  With  Notes  by  the  Author. 
Translated  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Moore,  of  Dublin. 

Smellie's  Midwifery.  Reprinted,  with  Notes  and  Preface,  <fec.,  bringiog  the  Work  up  to  the 
present  standard  of  knowledge;  by  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  thatCzerinak  has  kindly  offered  to  levise  the  coming  English  translation  of 
his  work  on  the  Lar^'ngoscope,  and  to  add  any  notes  or  new  matter  that  may  appear  necessary. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED   FOR  REVIEW. 


Clininal  Researches  on  Diseases  fn  India.  By  C.  More- 
head,  M.D.    Second  Kdltion.    London,  IfiiflO.    pp.  774. 

On  Organic  Polarity,  showing  a  connexion  to  exist  be- 
tween (Organic  F<)rcus  and  ordinary  Polar  Forces.  By  H. 
F.  Baxter,  M.K.C.S.    pp.  1S7. 

Electro-Physiology  and  Electro-Therapeutics,  showing 
the  best  methods  for  the  Medical  Uses  of  Electricity.  By 
Alfred  C  Garrett.  M.D.,  Follow  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  |{o;ston.    pp.  708. 

Analysis  of  My  Siglit,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  Focal 
Power  lor  Horizontal  and  Vertical  Hays.  By  T.  Wharton 
Jones,  F.K.S.  (Reprint  from  Proceedings  of  Koval  Soci- 
ety, vol.  X.  p.  880.) 

The  Invention  of  Stereoscopic  Glasses  for  Single  Pic- 
tures, with  preliminary  Observations  on  the  Stereoscope 
and  on  the  Physioioery  of  Stereoscopic  Vision.  By  T. 
Wharton  Jones,  F.K.S.    pp.  31. 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the 
Heart,  &c.  &a  By  J.  Wardrop,  M.D.  Second  Edition. 
Edinburgh,  pp.  667. 

On  Myalgia,  its  Nature, Causes,  and  Treatment;  a  trea- 
tise on  Painful  and  other  Affections  of  the  Muscilar  Sys- 
tem which  have  been  frequently  mi.stak;en  for  various 
Diseases.  By  T.  Inman,  M.D.,  Phvsician  to  the  Liver- 
pool Infirmary,  he.    London,  1860.  "  pp.  397. 

On  Gout ;  its  History,  Causes,  and  Cure.  By  W. 
Galrdner,  M.D.    Fourth  Edition.    London,    pp.    480. 

On  Diphtheria,  By  E.  H.  Greenhow,  M.D,  F.R.C.P. 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
London,  1860.    pp.  274. 

On  Haemoptysis  as  a  Symptom.  By  John  Ware,  M.D., 
formerly  liersey  Proft'S.sor  of  the  Tlicory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Harvard  University.  (Reprint.)  Boston. 
p.  8L 

On  the  Admission  of  Air  into  Serous  Cavities.  By  A. 
Meadows,  M.D.    1860.    pp.  16. 

Uecherehes  sur  le  Substitution  Graisseus  du  Kein.  Par 
M,  le  Docteur  E.  Godard,  &c     Paris,  1859.    pp.  81. 

Clinical  Lectures.  By  K.  B.  Todd,  M.  D.,  F.R  S.,  (Sec- 
ond Edition.)  Edited  by  L.  S.  Bcale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  Physi- 
cian to  King's  College  Hospital,  &c.  London,  1860    pp.912. 

Clinique  Medicale  sur  les  Maladies  dcs  Femmes.  Par 
M.  G.  liurnutz,  Mddecin  de  la  Piti6,  et  M.  E.  Goupil, 
M6decin  du  bureau  central.  Tome  premier.  Paris,  1S60. 
pp.  591. 

Application  of  the  Button-suture  to  the  Treatment  of 
Varic<»se  Dilatation  of  Veins.  By  N.  Bozeman.  New 
Orleans,    pp.  8. 

Practical  Researches  on  Stricture  of  the  Rectum.  By 
Joliffe  Tuffnell.  F.R.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital.    Dublin,  1860.    pp.  15. 

Trait6  pratique  des  Maladies  de  I'Enfance,  fond6  sur 
des  nombreuses  Observations  CHniques.  Par  F.  Barrier, 
ex-chirurgien-en-chef  de  rH<^teI-Dieu  de  Lyon,  Profes- 
seur  deChirurgie,  &c.  Troisi^me  Edition.  Vols.  1.  and 
II.    Paris  and  Lyons,  1S61.    pp.  720  and  730. 

DenSyphllitiske  Hjernelidds,  AfhandMngfor  den  Merli- 
ciniske  l>octorgrad.  Af  Valdemar  Steenberg,  Tredie 
La?ge  ved  Sindssygeanstalten  ved  Slesvig,  Kjobenhavn. 
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1.  Oeddchtnissrede  auf  Johannes  Milller  von  Emil  Du  Bois-Revmond.  Ans  den 
Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akadeinie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  1859. — Berlin, 
1860.     pp.  101. 

JEuloffistic  Oration  on  John  Milller,  by  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond.  From  tlie  treatises 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  1869. 

2.  Johannes  Milller.     Eine  Godaclitnissrede,  gehalten  bei  der  Todtenfeier  am  24  Juli, 

1858,  in  der  Aula  der  Universitiit  zu  Berlin,  von  Rudoh.-  Virchow. — Berlin,  1858. 
pp.  48. 
John  Milller.     An  Eulogistic  Oration  pronounced  at  the  celebration  of  his  Death,  on 
the  24th  of  Julj',  1858,  in  the  Hall  of  the  University  at  Berlin,  by  Rudolf  Vir- 
chow. 

3.  Eloge  d'Orfila,  par  P.  B^rard,  Professeur  de  Physiologie  &  la  FacultS  de  Medecine 

de  Paris,  Inspecteur-general  des  Facultes  et  !ficoles  Secondaires  de  Medecine  de 
France,  Membre  de  1' Academic  Imperiale  de  Medecine,  Officier  de  la  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur ;  Prononco  dans  la  Seance  de  Rentree  de  la  Faculte,  le  15  Novembre,  1854. 
— Paris,  ]  854.  pp.  66. 
An  Eulogistic  Oration  on  Orfila,  by  P.  Berard,  Professor  of  Physiology  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  <fec. 

There  is  nothing  so  interesting  and  instructive  as  the  lives  and  records  of  great  men. 
They  constitute,  indeed,  the  brighter  part  of  that  universal  history  which  has  been 
defined  to  be  "philosophy  teaching  by  example."  Whether  in  the  political,  the  literary, 
the  scientific,  or  even  the  purely  social  field,  the  attribute  of  greatness  is  the  attribute 
of  beneficent  power  to  improve  others,  and  inspire  them  with  hope  and  confidence  in 
their  destinies.  Such  greatness  is  more  or  less  a  part  of  every  profession,  and  especially 
of  that  one  whose  perfection  lies  in  the  variety  of  acquirements  necessary  for  its  fullest 
culture  and  development.  This  variety  is  presented  to  us  in  the  great  names  which  are 
prefixed  to  this  article.  And  without  further  preface,  we  invite  attention  to  the  appro- 
priate literary  conjunction  of  those  two  workers  and  thinkers,  who  respectively  represent 
the  sciences  which  have  made  the  most  rapid  strides  during  the  present  century. 

John  Ml'ller  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July,  1801,  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine — the 
same  city  (then  under  German  rule)  having  produced  the  immortal  Cuvier.     llis  grand- 
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father  was  a  vine-dresser  on  the  Moselle ;  his  father,  Mathias  Mflller,  a  slioemakor  in 
good  circumstances.  His  mother's  name  was  Maria  Tlicresa  Wittmann.  Jolm  was  the 
eldest  of  five  children,  two  of  wliich  were  girls.  In  common  with  liis  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, though  in  a  greater  degree,  he  inherited  from  liis  fother  a  striking  physiognomy,  a 
stontly-knit  frame,  and  a  dignified  presence.  From  his  mother  he  derived^a  stron<r 
sense  of  order  and  arrangement,  an  active  enterprising  spirit,  and  unwearied  activity. 
These  cliaracteristics  are  wliat  achieved  the  wonderful  future  of  the  young  Miiller,  and 
confirm  what  history  is  never  weary  of  repeating,  that  true  greatness  descends  through 
the  maternal  channel.  The  boy,  too,  was  thoughtful  and  reflective,  thoroughly  in 
earnest  about  all  tliat  he  did,  and  carrying  out  every  undertaking  with  enduring  perse- 
verance. The  scene  of  bjs  childhood  was  likely  to  influence  his  voung  imagination  ;  for 
there  he  saw  ruins  of  castles  to  which  some  heroic  legend  was  attached,  heard  the 
solemn  services  of  the  Catholic  religion,  "the  neighing  steed  and  the  shrill  trump  which 
make  ambition  virtue,"  in  the  troops  of  the  First'  Napoleon,  then  in  occupation  of 
Coblentz. 

In  1810  the  young  Mtlller  was  sent  to  an  iiioie  secondaire,  which  was  reorganized  by 
the  Prussian  Government  in  1816,  and  where,  after  this  latter  date,  he  found  Professor 
Leutzinger,  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  teacher  of  mathematics,  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
special  obligations.  At  school  he  soon  became  distinguished.  Mathematics  and  draw- 
ing were  his  favourite  pursuits ;  but  he  was  a  superior  classical  scholar,  translating  and 
explaining  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  writing  Latin  (it  was  said)  better  than  German. 
His  rare  gifts  were  especially  seen  in  the  independence  of  all  his  efi'orts,  the  native 
strength  with  which  he  employed  any  matter  given  to  him,  and  the  activity  with  which 
he  fed  (without  satiating)  his  great  desire  for  knowledge.  He  greedily  read  Goethe, 
who  was  destined  to  exercise  considerable  influence  on  some  of  his  youthful  works.  He 
carefully  observed  everytliing  in  field  and  forest,  collected  butterflies  and  plants,  and  is 
said  even  to  have  begun  the  dissection  of  animals,  though  he  possessed  such  acute  sen- 
sitiveness that  he  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  spider,  oven  in  after  years,  when  he 
had  made  important  discoveries  about  Arachnidaj.  The  elder  MUller,  lacking  either 
ambition  or  discernment,  wished  his  son  to  be  a  saddler.  But  the  mother,  and  Ilerr 
Johannes  Schulze,  who  had  conducted  our  young  scholar's  classical  studies,  prevailed 
that  he  might  not  be  so  thrown  away.  On  leaving  the  Gymnasium  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  ho  was  obliged  to  serve  for  a  year  in  the  Prussian  army,  after  which  he  entered  the 
University  of  Bonn.  The  splendour  of  ecclesiastical  ritual"  had  at  this  time  evidently 
worked  upon  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  young  MUller,  and  it  was  not  till  after  great' 
doubt  and  consideration  that  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  medfcine. 
A  struggle  against  youthful  prepossessions  is  betrayed  in  his  subsequent  declaration  to  a 
fi'iend,  with  respect  to  his  ultimate  choice  :  "  There  I  know  what  1  have,  and  whom  I 
serve."  And  at  first  the  reaction  appears  to  have  been  excessive,  though  he  afterwards 
retracted  the  saying,  "  What  does  not  fall  under  the  knife,  is  as  nothing,"  in  which  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  certainties  of  physical  science.  In  182]  he  gained  the 
prize  given  by  the  Medical  Faculty  to  the  new  liigh  school  at  Bonn,  in  an  essay  on  the 
respiration  of  the  foetus.  This  subject  had  been  surrounded  witli  obscurity  "since  the 
time  of  Harvey,  and  the  young  Mailer's  dissertation  is  the  most  remarkable  when  we 
compare  the  author's  youth  with  his  literary  knowledge,  his  comprehensive  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  his  various  and  bold  experiments.  In  1822  he  published,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  'Isis,'  a  treatise  "On  the  Laws  and  Numerical  Relations  of  Motion  in  the 
Diff'erent  Classes  of  Animals,  with  especial  lleferenceto  the  Motion  of  Insects  and  Poly- 
inerea."  It  is  curious  he  should  have  directed  his  attention  to  creatures  which  pecu- 
liarly excited  his  disgust :  but  doubtless  this  disgust  appeared  to  him  in  itself  a  physio- 
logical, or  at  least  a  psychical  problem  not  unworthy  of  solution.  In  the  same  year 
Mailer  took  the  affirmative  in  the  question,  "De  'PhoronomiS.  Animalium,"  for  his 
inaugural  Dissertation,  and  was  created  Doctor  of  Medicine.  At  this  time,  however,  he 
■was  a  disciple  of  the  theory  of  "  polar  opposites ;"  and  indeed,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  his  philosophy  was  a  compound  of  all  manner  of  conceits  upon  which  he 
afterwards  looked  back  with  horror. 

As  with  many  illnstrious  men  before  him,  the  studies  of  our  young  physiologist  were 
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now  carried  on  with  great  difficulty,  by  reason  of  poverty.  His  father's  death  left  him 
in  great  embarrassment,  and  lie  was  incessantly  stnigglinsv  with  want  and  privation  until 
ho  had  earned  for  himself  a  European  fame.  "  But  these  things  did  not  lessen  his  confi- 
dence in  the  future.  His  diligence,  too,  was  immense.  He  mastered  every  language 
in  which  philosophers  and  naturalists  wrote ;  read  from  Aristotle  to  l^acon— froml'lato 
to  Giordano  Bruno  and  Spinosa,  and  was  constantly  at  work  with  liis  scalpel  and  his 
microscope.  Yet  he  was  an  open  and  generous  companion,  and  in  every  sense  meet  for 
the  "enjoyment  of  another's  individuality."* 

Mailer  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  one  friend  who  incessantly  brought  his  claims 
to  notice  and  support  before  the  minister  Von  Altenstein.  This  friend  was  Philipp 
Joseph  Von  Rehfues,  Extraordinary  Government  Procurator  o/  the  University  of  Bonn. 
So  zealous  indeed  was  Kehfiies  in  Mtiller's  behalf,  that  he  even  proposed  to  provide  him 
with  money  for  his  support  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Catholic. Theological  Faculty,  and 
insisted  on  the  political  advantage  which  would  arise  from  such  patronage  to  a  native 
of  Coblentz,  a  town  of  only  recent  Prussian  acquisition.  These  represciitations  met 
with  full  sympathy  from  the  minister.  Mtlller  received  the  support  he  needed,  but  on 
condition  that  he  should  continue  his  studies  at  Berlin  instead  of  Paris,  to  which  capital 
he  had  thought  of  betaking  himself.  To  Berlin  he  accordingly  went  in  the  spring  of 
1823,  and  met  with  the  warmest  reception  from  Riulolphi,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  that  Univei'sity.  Here  he  had  free  access  not  onlv  to  the  public 
niHseums,  but  to  the  private  library  and  collections  of  Rudolphi,  who  completely  settled 
his  pupil's  taste  for  physical  science,  and  gave  him,  on  his  return  to  Bonn  in  1824,  an 
English  microscope,  at  that  time  of  great  value.  During  his  residence  in  the  Prussian 
capital.  Mailer  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  minister  Von  Altenstein,  and 
(what  he  prized  most  of  all)  with  the  younger  Meckel,  then  the  greatest  comparative 
anatomist  of  Germany.  During  this  period  he  published  nothing  ;'"it  was  one  of  strictly 
intellectual  acquirement.  On  his  return  to  his  original  nniversitv  he  became  & privat- 
docens,  was  elected  member  of  the  Leopold-Caroline  Academy,  and  acted  as  its  secretaiy 
until  its  removal  to  Breslau  in  1830.  '  !; 

In  1826  Miiller  first  attracted  the  general  attention  of  the  learned  world  by  a  treatise 
on  "  The  Comparative  Physiology  of  tlie  Vision  of  Man  and  Animals,  to<'ethcr  with 
Experiments  on  the  Motions  of  the  Eves,  and  on  the  Human  Sight."  In  close  connex- 
ion with  this  followe.l  his  work  on  "  Phantastic  Visions."  Both  of  these  productions 
showed  that  their  author  had  not  yet  passed  the  "philosophv-of-natnre  "  phase  of  his 
educational  career.  He  had,  in  fact,  fallen  under  the  inllnence  of  Goethe,  and  was 
charmed  by  the  poet's  "Theory  of  Colours."  The  future  founder  of  the  experimental 
physiological  movement  in  Germany  now  speaks  slightingly  of  experiment,  and'  of 
iMagendie,  the  French  physiologist.  Yet  the  'Comparative"  Physiolo-ry  of  Vision  ' 
contains  a  vast  number  of  well-observed  and  important  taets  ;  and  Mailer's  discoveries 
on  the  subject  ot  the  sight  of  insects  alone  make  the  above  work  valuable  and  extraor- 
dinary. What  especially  attracted  him,  however,  to  Goethe's  'Theory  of  Colours,'  was 
the  proceeding  from  subjective  appearances.  The  poet  had  been  the  first  to  instate 
tliese  in  their  rights  as  physiological  phenomena.  Miiller  maintained  as  the  leading 
truths  of  the  physiology  of  the  senses,  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  energies  of  sensitive 
substances,  which  follows  from  these  throe  tacts:  1.  That  one  and  the  same  oro-ans  of 
sensation,  in  whatever  manner  excited,  always  respond  in  the  same  manner;  2.  That 
tlie  most  different  organs  of  sensation,  excited  in  the  same  manner,  answer  each   '     ' 


organs  of  sensation,  excited  in  the  same  manner,  answer  eac 
er ;  3.  That  each  organ  of   sensation    has  the  power,  from 


in  Its 


own  special  manner;  3.  That  each  organ  of  sensation  has  the  power,  from  specific 
endowment  of  developing,  as  a  fantastic  sensible  appearance,  its  own  kind  of  sensation. 
And  this  doctrine,  which,  on  the  ground  of  experience,  answers  to  Fichte's  subjective 
Idealism,  on  the  ground  of  speculation,  led  Mailer  (verifying  his  own  thesis,  "  Psycho- 
ogos  nemo  nisi  Physiologns  "),  by  the  path  of  physiological  investigation,  into  the  very 
lieait  ot  the  deepest  psychological  questions."f 
Meanwhile,  Muller  was  teaching  and  lecturing  at  Bonn  with  extraordinary  energy. 

*  SohleleTiniicher'8  happy  definition  of  Friendship, 
wit  ,     „'  ",  o''*'"^*'"'"  "t  'he  'onse  of  vision  were  conducted  nncesstnsly  nnd  Injuriously  on  his  eves-  and  he  wm 
wont  to  note  any  phenomena  wlU eh  occurred  as  he  lay  in  the  darkness: untUtLy  and  hTn«elfw«e'auLlost^" 
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From  1825  to  1833  ho  generally  took  foar  different  subjects  in  every  academical  pro- 
spectus, Medicine,  Special  and  Comparative  Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and 
Latin  Disputations.  By  degrees  his  lectures  extended  not  only  to  all  the  branches  of 
anatomical  and  physiological  science,  but  far  beyond  his  peculiar  province,  to  general 
pathology.  His  success  as  a  lecturer  was  immense;  for,  if  not  by  the  charm  of  his 
style,  at  least  by  the  manifestation  of  scientific  ardour,  he  continuously  sustained  the 
interest  of  his  audience.  His  anatomical  demonstrations,  in  great  part  prepared  at 
his  own  expense,  and  the  tact  and  dignity  of  his  manner,  attracted  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  number  of  students  such  as  Bonn  had  never  befdre  been  gifted  with.  In  1826 
the  government,  anticipating  the  strictly  legal  period,  made  him  professor.  But  no 
remuneration  could  be  attached  to  this  premature  appointment,  and  Mtiller  was  on 
this  account  necessitated  to  essay  the  responsibilities  of  private  practice.  They 
weighed  upon  him,  however,  too  heavih',  and  were  essentially  uncongenial  to  his 
tast«s  and  habits.  The  death  of  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  physician,  proved  the  climax  of  the  physiologist's  career  as  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. This  at  least  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter;  to  which  it  is  right  to  add 
that  there  were  eighteen  physicians  engaged  in  practice  at  Bonn  at  this  very  period, 
a  circumstance  which  would  render  the  speedy  success  of  a  young  man  extremely 
problematical.  In  1827  Miiller  married  Anna  Zeller,  to  whom  he  had  already 
dedicated  a  poem,  promising  her,  with  himself,  the  dowry  of  an  immortal  name. 
After  this  event  he  was  obliged  to  intermit  his  laboui-s,  in  consequence  of  the  suf- 
ferings  which  he  had  brought  on  by  his  continual  experiments  on  his  own  organs 
of  sensation.  But  the  comforts  of  the  married  state  were  greater  than  its  cares. 
In  a  little  tour  which  he  had  made  with  liis  wife  in  a  "  one-horso-shay,"  he  dis- 
sipated his  malady,  and  returned  home  with  renewed  health  and  strength,  llis 
restoration  left  him,  in  more  senses  than  one,  a  different  man.  What  may  be  termed 
the  subjective-philosophical  period  of  his  life  ended,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
objective-physiological  period.  He  now  evinced  great  horror  of  all  transcenden- 
talism, self-contemplation,  and  indulgence  of  the  fancy.  He  eschewed  speculation, 
became  reserved,  dogmatic  in  assertion,  and  directed  his  powers  of  observation  to 
the  manifold  objective  facts  of  nature.  This  is  the  true  beginning  of  the  Johannes 
Muller  who  is  so  celebrated.  The  hidden  glow  which  dwelt  in  that  nature  still 
shone  in  his  wonderful  eyes,  and  commanded  the  attention  of  all  who  looked  upon 
him.  But  he  was  calm,  unenthusiastic,  subdued,  having  his  volition  under  complete 
control.  In  the  next  five  years,  until  his  settlement  at  Berlin,  Miiller  produced  an 
immense  number  of  treatises  on  human,  comparative,  and  microscopic  anatomy ;  on 
zoology,  the  history  of  development,  and  experimental  physiology.  At  first  morpho- 
logy receives  most  of  his  attention,  and  he  devotes  himself  to  a  favourite  subject, 
the  construction  of  the  eyes  in  invertebrate  animals ;  then  to  the  metamorphoses  in 
the  nervous  system  of  animals,  and  herein  to  the  question  of  the  morphological 
importance  of  the  gastric  cord,  deciding  that  it  has  its  analogue  in  the  spinal  cord  of 
vertebrata;  an  observation  afterwards  confirmed  by  Newport's  discovery  that  it  was 
composed  of  an  upper  and  lower  section,  the  former  without,  the  latter  with  ganglions. 
MuUer's  most  important  work,  on  the  '  History  of  Development,'  was  published  in 
1830  ;  and  here,  for  the  first  time  since  1824,  he  speaks  of  the  general  principles 
which  guided  him  in  investigation.*  The  essential  thing,  he  says,  is  accurate  ob- 
servation and  experiment — experiments  yielding  always  the  same  result — experiments 
in  which  the  accidental  or  empirical  is  clearly  separated  from  the  essential  and  uni- 
versal.    "  If  all  our  experiments  (he  writes)  consisted  of  such  observations,  all  future 

dreams.  He  was  accustomed  to  fast,  and  subject  himself  to  other  hurtful  experiences,  In  order  to  famliiarlze  himself 
with  the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom,  in  the  shape  of  vtsifms.  apparitions,  and  the  curiosities  of  second-si^ht.  lie 
had  by  no  means  absolute  power,  however,  over  the  pictures  arising  in  the  fleld  of  vision,  und  was  only  once  success- 
ful in  seeine  for  a  moment  a  bright  red.  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  could  see  at  will  a  flower,  or  the  coloured  rose  win- 
dow of  Gothic  architecture;  but  such  an  appoaianco  once  noticed  refused  to  be  fixed,  chan^dng  iiite  the  protean 
forms  of  the  kaleidoscope.  Buch  was  the  dinereuce  between  the  creative  power  of  the  poet  and  the  Investigating 
power  of  the  physiologist 

•  This  treatise  contains  the  author's  observations  on  the  formation  of  the  tjonltal  orijans,  another  of  his 
favourite  subjects.  His  experiments  on  the  structural  tissue  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  ytiTj  curious.  It  also 
comprises  Important  discoveries  of  the  primitive  kidneys  la  the  amphibia,  and  of  the  fuoctiona  of  the  "  WollBan 
bodies." 
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theories  would  be  unnecessary  :  theory  'woiikl  l>e  a  plain  relation  of  facts,  of  which 
one  is  the  sequence  of  the  other."  This  is  the  perfection  of  inductive  science,  and 
reveals  to  ns  the  earnest  disciple  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  1830  also  appeared  our 
author's  celebrated  treatise,  '  De  Glandularum  secernentinm  Structure  pcnitiori,  earuni- 
que  prima  Formatione.'  Before  this  time  little  was  known  concerning  the  glands. 
Miiller  showed  by  a  series  of  experiments  (wonderful,  indeed,  if  we  consider  his 
narrow  means  and  imperfect  instruments),  that  all  known  glands  with  outlets  are 
essentially  blind  surface-involutions ;  that  on  the  walls  of  these  cfeeal  involutions  is 
spread  out  a  network  of  fine  vessels ;  and  the  manifold  internal  arrangements  of 
those  structures  are  first  of  all  to  be  viewed  as  so  many  means  of  effecting  the 
multiplication  of  secreting  surface  in  a  given  space,  without  deriving  therefrom  the 
difference  of  the  glandular  secretion  itself.  These  verities  have  received  abundant 
confirmation  and  development  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bowman,  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  and  others.  In  1831  Miiller  confirmed  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  by 
various  experiments,  with  respect  to  the  nervua  trujeminus.  At  the  same  time  he 
detected  in  frogs  the  existence  of  four  bags  which  pulsate  independently  of  the  heart 
and  respiration  ;  they  serve  in  amphibia  for  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  and  were 
denominated  "  lymph-hearts"  by  their  discoverer.*  Panizza's  dissections  yielded  hi ra 
the  same  frnits  just  afterwards,  but  quite  independently  of  Miiller.  lu  order  to  judge 
of  the  latter's  labours  upon  the  blood,  the  thou  state  of  knowledge  about  that  fluid 
must  be  considered.  Hewson,  indeed,  in  England,  had  described  the  properties  of 
the  blood,  and  had  perfectly  understood  the  process  and  phenomena  of  coagulation, 
80  far  back  as  1760.  But  his  knowledge  was  so  in  advance  of  his  period  that 
MagenJie  in  1817  called  this  doctrine  a  chimera;  and  so  gave  indirect  encourage- 
.  ment  to  the  propagation  of  false  theories  by  eminent  physiologists  down  to  Miiller's 
own  iramedihte  day.  But  Miiller's  merit  is  that  he  discovered  Hewson's  doctrine, 
without  knowing  of  its  previous  existence,  supplied  it  with  now  support,  and  imparted 
to  it  its  first  influence  on  science.f 

Other  eventful  circumstances  made  the  year  1831  memorable  to  the  German  physio- 
logist. He  met  Humboldt  and  Cuvier  in  Paris.  ■  Miiller's  pecuniary  position  in  Bonn 
had  somewhat  improved,  but  not  sufficiently  to  justify  his  refusal  of  a  professorship  in 
Freiburg,  offered  him  in  1832,  had  he  not  felt  bound  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  remain 
under  the  Prussian  Government.  Doubtless,  also,  he  was  looking  to  the  time  wlien  the 
death  of  the  aged  Rudolphi  should  vacate  the  chair  at  Berlin,  which  was  the  first  in 
Germany.  This  event  occurred  in  November,  1832,  and  Miiller's  claims  to  the  succes- 
sion were  placed  before  Von  Altenstein,  and  acknowledged  by  that  minister  in  an 
appointment  which  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  following  year,  therefore,  he 
removes  to  Berlin,  where  many  things  contribute  to  make  his  position  a  very  distin- 
guished one.  Cuvier  and  Meckel  had  recently  died.  The  'Archives  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,'  which  the  latter  had  edited,  fell  into  Miiller's  hands ;  and  as  several  other 
periodicals  dropped  at  this  time,  he  had  an  ample  field  for  literary  achievements.  Nor 
did  he  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  added  the  words  "for  Scientific  Medicine"  to 
the  title  of  the  'Archives,'  and  seized  the  opportunity  to  lead  the  medical  world  back  • 
to  physiology  as  the  source  of'medical  knowledge.  Science  was  at  this  time  attracting 
universal  attention  in  Berlin.  Humboldt  had  settled  there  after  his  Siberian  journey ; 
and  distinguished  men  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  gave  it  a  celebrity  such  as  Paris 
had  previously  enjoyed.  Sohlemm,  a  brother  professor,  worthily  seconded  Miiller,  and 
became  his  intimate  friend.  We  find  the  latter  lecturing  in  winter  nine,  and  afterwards 
six  hours  a  day,  conducting  the  dissections,  and  holding  the  State  examinations.  In 
summer  he  taught  physiology  six,  comparative  anatomy  four,  and  pathology  three  hours 
daily.  His  evenings  were  taken  up  by  examinations.  And  yet,  with  this  intense  work, 
he  published,  between  his  call  to  Berlin  and  his  death,  nine  independent  works  (among 
which  are  his  greatest);  and  the  medical  journals  and  reports  were  filled  with  essays, 
&c.,  by  him  during  this  entire  period.     Moreover,  the  '  Sitzungsberichte '  of  the  Vienna, 

•  PogstendorTs  Annsl.,  1882.    See  also  MuUer's  Arohlv.  p.  S-W.    1S85. 

t  See  the  Works  of  William  Hewson,  edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George  OuUiver.    Printed  for 
the  Sydenham  Society.    London,  1846. 
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and  the  'Comptes  Rendus'  of  the  Paris  Academies,  as  well  as  many  other  archives 
and  d.cUonanes^  wore  enriched  by  articles  from  his  prolific  pen 

tioiln^So^^'ThV^^'^'f'''  ''^{«»"*><'fl*''>-«'°''>t'v'  appeared  in  1833,  and  its  comple- 
r  "  .1  i     r     "  ''^,7.••^::;'"«''  b^**--*  the  fnllest  impress  of  his  ripe  manhood- 

the  object  ye  period  o<  ins  hfe,  as  the  'Comparative  I'hvsiolopy  of  vision  '  does  of 
the  "subjecfve"  phas.s  ol  his  youth.  It  is  aiso^he  work  "by  whkh  he  exercised  the 
a  gest  mflnence  ou  h.s  tnnes,  and  with  which  all  of  us  are  most  familiar.  It  wa  tran,! 
ated  >n  o  trenclx  by  Jourdan;*  it  ha«  been  ably  and  faithfully  rendered  into  ou  own 
vernacular  by  an  accomphshed  physician  who  graduated  at  Berlin,  and  whose  rece^U 
apponnmen    as  Phys.can  to  the  Queen  is  an  honour  to  himself  and  a  subject  of  con.ra- 

t   t  rhoHs  ;L"'""  r^'^T''-^     ^'■''"f  g-'  --^^  ;«  i»  -««  ^ense  snpc^ded  rrow, 

t  8t.ll  holds  ,t8  ground  as  the  greatest  physiological  record  of  the  age ;  great  because  of 

t^  own  ,ntnns.c  ments,  and  by  reason  of  the  in.mense  impulse  whicl.   t^ave  to  physio- 

tTrsSm/  r  "r'  "'"^  ''""■^^■4     ^'-  ^^"  Bo-4-ond  proudly^  savs  o/it\  at 

wo^n  vZff  .r  V't^'^  T'  """"^'^^'^  ?  «'^""<''"  ««'«"««-  not^Wthstandi„g  that  the 

two  gteatcst  facts  of  physiology-the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  different  functions 

of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves-are  of  English  origin.     It  is  not 

^idsttfr    Mm       r  ^'^f;"''^"';^'''^'^'°^  "^°""^^  '»  faults' both  of  arrangement 

jest,  his  "umber-room  of  phys.ologj-."     Some  of  these  faults  are  inseparable  from  the 

e!nrt''lkJl'-'"'M^'P''^'''';';'«^  ,''*"''*  '•'"  '^"''^"^^^  of  mathematical  science,  and 
cannot,  like  t,  proceed  from  self-evident  and  already  demonstrated  axioms.  The  pix)- 
giess  of  the  Manual  itself,  too,  spread  over  such  a  lengthened  period,  in  which  scienti- 
hc  knowledge  was  correcting  her  antecedents,  that  contradictions  were  inevitable  For 
these  reasons  the  work  is  deficient  in  completeness  and  co-ordination,  and  rather 
resembles  a  loose  col  ect.on  of  treatises  than  a  well-arranged  guide-boflk.  In  these' 
respects  it  contrasts  unfavourab  y  with  the  'Elementa'§  of  Ilalleit  which  is  a  model  of 
elegance  and  classical  beauty,  though  the  composition  and  publication  of  the  latter  had 
a  limit  of  not  less  than  nine  years.  To  what,  then,  does  xMuller's  work  owe  its  -reat 
fnrjr*;-  \  f  t"  f  .V;^°'-^"''*'-y  extent  and  relative  completeness  of  the  author's 

investigations  and  t«  his  skill  as  a  comparative  anatomist.  Grelt  improvements  had  at 
this  time  taken  place  in  the  microscope,  and  assisted  by  Schwann,  Muller  was  able  to 
conduct  the  most  interesting  experiments  on  the  reproduction  of  nerves,  on  digestion, 
on  the  movements  of  the  eyelids  in  fish,  and  in  various  other  subjects.  These,  togethe^ 
vith  the  experiments  on  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  including  cartilage  and  bone,  the 
spinal  system  of  cartilagmous  h.hes,  the  researches  of  Eulenberg  on  The  clastic  tissue, 
those  of  Jordan  on  the  (then  so-called)  contractile  cellular  tiss.ic  of  the  skin,  those  of 
Aliescher  on  the  reunion  of  bone— were  all  incorporated  into  the  'Manual.'  He  did 
much  ikew,.e  experimentally  to  extend  and  confirm  the  views  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  with 
respect  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  A  favourite  subject 
«ith  him  was  the  voice,  and  his  treatment  of  it  in  the  'Physiology'  attracted  much 
attention.  n  1830  he  published,  besides,  a  separate  treatise  on  the  luiman  voice,  with 
.  remarks  on  the  voice  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  amphibia.  Next  followed  his  experimenU 
on  hearing  And  for  these  he  was  equally  well  formed  by  nature,  as  for  those  on  vision. 
It  IS  related  that  his  own  auditory  sense  was  wonderfully  acute,  and  he  had  extraordi- 
nary power  over  the  external  and  internal  muscles  of  the  ear.  The  physiology  of  this 
sense  IS  in  tins  day  much  in  the  same  state  as  Muller  left  it;  but  its  pathology  has  been 
abundantly  enriched  by  mo<Jern  researches.  Still  more  was  the  success  of  the  '  Manual ' 
owing  to  the  time  at  which  it  (the  first  part  of  it,  at  least)  appeared.  The  ill  success 
of  the  experiments  which  followed  G^lyaui'p  .discovery  had  produced  great  discourage- 
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these  Bheets,  we  reart  of  Dr.  Bslys  horrible  .nutilation  and"  eath  7'  ^         '  '^"'''  "*"  '™  "■•■•feting 
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meiit  among  experimentalists.  Ciivier  had  then  directed  univereal  attention  to  the  laws 
of  form  in  animated  natnre.  But  no  startling  theory  on  "the  origin  of  species"  had 
arisen,  and  morphology  did  not  easily  unite  with  theoretic  experimcntalism  witliout  the 
blending  wand  of  Darwin.  Thus  comparative  anatomy  was  advanced,  and  theoretic 
science  was  defeated,  hy  organic  nature.  In  Germany,  too,  had  been  initiated  the  reign 
of  the  false  natural  philosophy  (favoured  by  the  reaction  against  the  Hellenism  of  Goethe), 
to  which  the  morphological  school  in  part  fell  a  prey. 

Thus  the  first  portion  of  the  present  century  is  a  blank  leaf  in  the  history  of  physi- 
ology. Even  the  greatest  discovery  since  Harvey,  the  differential  spinal  roots,  was  put 
forth  theoretically,  and  years  elapsed  before  Bell  himselt;  Magendie,  Beclard,  and  Muller 
gave  the  clearest  demonstration  of  its  truth.*  lint  the  revolution  was  gradually  being 
prepared  ;  on  all  sides  more  exact  investigation  was  being  demanded.  Magendie  in 
France,  Purkinje  in  Germany,  led  the  way  back  to  physiological  experiment;  "and  now' 
Mailer,  his  earlier  opinions  being  quite  changed,  seconded  their  efforts,  and  stood  forth 
as  the  great  champion  of  induction  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  Nor  was  the  success 
of  MtiUcr's  most  comprehensive  literary  production  otherwise  than  increased  by  his 
known  character  for  fearless  research  and  striking  accuracy.  He  is  never  ashamed  to 
confess  ignorance ;  he  despises  no  mode  of  inquiry ;  he  ha-s  preference  for  no  particular 
method.  Morphology  in  the  widest  sense,  physics  and  chemistry,  subjective  experiences, 
pathology — all  are  called  to  his  aid,  and  lend  their  contributions  to  the  universality  of 
his  physiologic  record.  Thus  his  book,  with  which  Dr.  Baly  has  familiarized  us  (and 
not  the  least  valuable  part  of  which  arc  Dr.  Baly's  own  notes),  constituted,  so  to  speak, 
an  epoch  ;  and  Mtiller  claims  to  stand  at  the  very  head  of  the  experimental  school, 
because,  like  most  reformers  whose  conversion  from  early  errors  makes  their  zeal  against 
those  errors  so  intense,  he  laboured  with  passionate  ardour,  and  still  retained  a  measure 
of  primitive  ailoy.  For  instance,  he  always  remained  a  "  vitalist,"  and  never  lost  sight 
of  that  idea  which  dignified  its  disciples  with  its  name,  in  all  his  researches  into  the 
phenomena  of_  organic  nature.  That  is,  ho  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  simple  vital 
energy  quite  different  from  the  physical  and  chemical  endowments  of  organisms,  havino- 
no  fixed  seat,  divisible  into  innumerable  portions,  yet  without  diminution,  vanishing  in 
death,  or  the  appearance  of  death— "  latent,"  but  iiot  destroyed.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
by  some,  that  the  great  physiologist  made  the  refutation  of  this  theory  easy  by  the 
clearness  with  which  he  stated  it  and  essayed  to  define  it.  The  refutation,  however, 
did  not  satisfy  one  who  had  reached  an  age  when  conclusions  arc  not  easily  given  up, 
and  who  might  be  excused  for  still  fostering  a  theory  whose  entertainment  did  not 
militate  against   experimental    exactness,  or   dwarf  the    development  and  fruition   of 
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fold  aids  by  wliich  experinjeutal  inquiry  is  now  sustained.  But  a  few  years,  of  a  truth, 
have  elapsed  since  the  active  experimental  period  of  Muller's  life.  In  those  years; 
however,  how  enormous  have  been  the  strides  of  the  mechanical  arts  which  elucidate 
science  !  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  structure  of  his  own  mind.  He  had  not  the  faculty 
of  mathematical  conception  and  division  of  problems.  He  was  unacquainted  with  what 
we  call  the  aBsthetics  of  experiment.  His  method,  though  great,  was  rough  in  accesso- 
ries. He  sprang  at  once  to  his  object,  heedless  of  the  little  distractions  and  incora; 
pletencsscs  of  the  process  which  rendered  his  acquisition  of  that  object  imperfect. 

During  the  years   when   Muller  was   publishing   his  '  Physiology,'  he  was  likewise 
engaged  in  many  other  works.     In  1834  he  undertook  to  supply  a  yearly  report  of  the 


_<  1  .  .!,  v"  "^'f' '^?  bellevo,  been  any  question  as  to  the  priority  of  concfption  or  discovery  of  that  physioJo- 
peal  truth  here  nllndcd  to.  But  the  priority  of  its  experimental  confirmation  Ims  sivon  rise  to  nmch  dispute.  Tho 
subject  was  ably  discussed  in  the  IMUsh  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Kevlew  for  Jan.  1840,  and  both  sides  of  tho  ques- 
tion fairly  ami  impartially  stated.  .M.  Dubois-Rcymond,  in  tho  KIokc  before  us,  gives  a  precedence  to  Mueller— a  |,re- 
eedence  which  Is  not  warranted  by  recorded  facts.  M.  Ji&lard  (Meckel's  Archlv  fner  Anat.  und  Physiol ,  182T)  had 
spoken  out  with  considerablH  decision  before  Mueller's  experiments  had  lent  their  undoubted  weight  to  the  discovery : 
J.es  experiences  de  M.  Ch.  Bell,  celles  do  M.  Magendie,  et  les  miennes  propres,  ont  clairement  dAmontr*  que  la 
rnclne  post6iicure  des  nerfa  spinaux  est  scnsorlale,  et  la  racine  antirieure  motrtce."  A  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Bell's 
nrst  essay  shows  that  he  experimentally  cinflimed  (thonsh  but  partially  and  approximativelv),  his  own  theoretical 
discovery,  before  Magendie  or  any  one  else  had  placed  his  experiments  on  record.  (See  Baly's  translation  of  Moeiler,' 
ac€oau  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  690.)  ^ 
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progress  of  anatomical  and  physiological  science,  which  was  by  no  means  a  mere  chro- 
nicle of  results,  but  contained  his  judgments  thereon.  He  conducted  investigations  on 
the  structure  of  tumours,  demonstrated  their  development  from  cells,  and  the  nearly 
identical  composition  of  normal  and  abnormal  tissues.  About  this  time,  also,  he  entered 
into  most  friendly  relations  with  the  Scandinavian  anatomists,  Eschricht  and  Retzius,  a 
circumstance  which  in  some  measure  compensated  him  for  the  attacks  which  he  met 
with  in  Germany  from  the  jealousy  of  less  successful  rivals.  This  friendship  lasted  till 
his  death. 

The  year  1840  is  an  era  in  MUller's  life,  for  he  then  completed  his  'Physiology  ;'  and 
henceforth  he  was  much  less  occupied  with  purely  physiological  subjects,  lie  now 
stood  forth  as  a  pure  morphologist,  and,  indeed,  the'  first  of  his  time.  This  change  in 
his  career  was  marked  by  the  production  of  extensive  systematic  zoological  treatises. 
He  wished  to  find  a  system  which  should  unite  the  practical  advantages  of  the  artificial 
with  the  theoretic  advantages  of  the  natural.  The  joint  system  of  mammalia  of  Aris- 
totle and  Linnaeus  approached  the  nearest  to  his  ideal  of  what  a  system  really  should 
be.  He  sought  for  some  known  or  unknown  characters  that  might  at  once  determine, 
by  their  relation  to  the  entire  organization,  the  natural  relationship  of  all'  the  creatures 
in  which  these  characters  should  betray  themselves. 

"  Comparative  anatomy,"  says  Miiller,  "  leads  in  its  complete  fiirm  to  soch  necessary  conse- 
quences, that  expressions  may  be  found  for  organizutions  which  are  like  the  expressions  of  an 
equation.  If  these  expressions  are  fomul,  the  unknown  quantitiL-s  may  in  a  given  case,  as  ia 
an  equation,  be  reckoned  from  the  known." 

The  examination  of  various  museums  required  for  MuIIer's  '  Systematic  Description  . 
of  the  Plagiostoma'  led  him,  in  company  with  Hcnie,  to  Holland  and  England,  in  1837, 
where  he  was  much  fSted.  His  celebrated  discussion  on  the  smooth  shark  or  dog-fish 
of  Aristotle  is  well  known.  Aristotle  had  declared  that  among  the  shark  genus  there 
were  both  fish  (ovipara)  that  deposited  eggs  (spawn)  and  (vivipara)  that  bore  live  young; 
and  among  the  latter  there  were  some  that  had  the  foetus  united  with  the  uterus  by  a 
placenta,  as  with  mammalia.  Although  the  Danish  anatomist,  Stenonis,  had  made  a 
similar  observation  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany  in  1673,  yet  no  one  believed  in  the  yaKils 
Xsrof  of  Aristotle.  Mailer  had  already  observed  some  years  before  in  the  Carcharias  a 
fcetal  attachment  to  the  uterine  walls  by  a  yolk-bag  placenta  (Dottersack  placenta). 
After  much  investigation  Herr  Peters,  at  last,  in  1840,  sent  from  Nice  a  number  of 
Mustelus  ova,  in  which  was  observed  a  union  of  the  yolk-bag  placenta  with  the  uterus, 
similar  to  that  obtaining  in  the  Carcharias.  From  this  it  was  evident  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  Mustelus  in  the  Mediterranean,  easily  to  be  confounded  with  each  other, 
one  of  which  belongs  to  the  live-producing  sharks  {Vivipara  akotyledona)  without  pla- 
cental attachment,  the  other  with  attachment.  The  reason  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  subject  had  hitherto  been  wrapped  was  now  obvious.  One  set  of  observers  had 
found  the  Mustelus  vulgaris:  Stenonis,  and  probably  Aristotle,  the  Mustelus  Uevis,  or 
Pesce  palomho.  Muller  was  now  able  to  thoroughly  elucidate  tlie  generation  of  sharks 
and  ray-fish  ;  and,  having  from  the  very  first  regarded  Aristotle  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion, he  was  proud  of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  accuracy  of  this  early  observer.*  His 
next  performance  was  to  clear  up  the  obscurity  which  surrounded  the  Ganoidcs  ;  and 
his  investigations  established  their  proper  place  among  tlie  orders  of  fossil  fislies.  In- 
deed, he  now  took  his  position  among  the  first  ichthyologists,  and  began,  with  Herr 
Troschel,  the  '  Horse  Ichthyologica;,'  of  which  work,  however,  only  three  parts  ajipeared 
between  1845  and  1849.  Ornithology  in  like  manner  received  much  of  MUllev's  atten- 
tion, especially  the  system  of  the  passerine  birds.  This  w^as  the  last  great  contribution 
which  he  made  to  the  knowledge  of  living  vertebrata.     He  next  entered  upon  palseon- 

*  "  But  Id  those  nharki  which  arc  smooth  nnd  callod  Xtfos  the  ova  lio  u  In  the  gcylliuin  between  tlie  oYidoeta. 
When  they  separate  from  the  oTary  they  enter  euch  of  the  two  OTidiicts.  anil  the  embryos  are  there  developed,  an 
umbilical  corcl  connecting  them  with  the  walls  of  the  uterine  cavity,  so  that  after  the  ovum  (the  yolk)  is  conBiimed, 
the  embryo  appears  to  have  the  same  relation  to  the  parent  as  )n  qnailrupeds.  A  long  umbilical  cord  is  connected  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  nUrut  by  means  of  a  body  like  a  placenta,  whilst  at  iu  other  eitremity  it  is  attached  to  the 
embryo,  about  the  middle,  where  the  liver  lies."— Aristotle :  Hist.  Animal.,  Tol.  tI.  p.  10. 

t  Monatsbericht  dor  Akad.  der  Wiaiensch.  zu  Berlin,  Aug.  6th,  1840. 
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tology.  At  this  time  the  '  Ilydrarchus,'  a  gigantic  sea-serpent,  was  being  exhibited  in 
Germany.  Of  the  creature's  true  form  the  learned  were  not  agreed.  By  some  it  had 
wrongly  been  i)Iaced  among  the  Saurians.  Muller,  after  immense  labour,  succeeded  in 
recovering  the  skull,  gradually  put  together  the  wliole  skeleton,  and  described  the  Zeu- 
fflodon  cetoides.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  left  no  sketch  of  this  "  monstrum  lior- 
rendum,  ingens,"  and  the  more  so  as  it  is  known  he  contemplated  a  nionoo'raph  upon 
the  subject.*  o    f      i' 

Our  author  continued  to  keep  np  his  interest  in  Palaiontology  j  but  his  subsequent 
studies  were  chiefly  directed  to  invertebrate  creatures.     The  description  of  the  Fenta- 
knnus  caput  Medusa  ;  inquiries  into  the  system  hi  the  Astariadce  ;  the  discovery  of  the 
PlatetiH  paradoxus   {s.0  named  by  him  because  of  its  resemblance  to  an  easel  with  dra- 
pery thrown  over  it) ;  these  and  numerous  other  microscopic  observations  fully  occu- 
pied him.     We  find  Jiim  at  Heligoland,  at  Ostend,  at  Marseilles,  at  Nice,  between  1846 
and  1849,  and  always  for  scientific  purposes.     The  result  was  that  he  gave  a  complete 
exposition  of  the  Hchinodermala,  and  their  transformations.      On  the  subject  of  the 
change  of  generation  supposed  to  be  involved  in  these  processes,  Muller  expressed 
himself  with  great  caution.     In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  his  investigations,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  lived  far  from  the  coast,  and  that  the  larvie  of  the  echinodermata 
are  only  to  be  had  in  certain  states  of  water.    The  minute  structure  of  this  Cvcloneurose 
sub-kiiigdom   was   esteemed  by  the  great  physiologist  himself  to  be  the  most  difBcuIt 
part  ot  comparative  anatomy;  but  he  succeeded  in  expounding  the  whole  subject,  from 
fossil  remains  and  living  specimens.      In  the   midst   of  his  studies  therein  occurs  the 
scientific  episode  of  such  great  interest — the  production  of  conchoe  in  Holothurioe.    Mul- 
ler, in  fact,  discovered  that  the  Synapta  digitata  gives  birth  to  a  concha,  which  he  called 
Ilatoi-oncha  miraUlis.      This  is  much  the  same  as  if  he   had  discovered  that  a  mouse 
had  brought  forth  a  butterfly  ;  and  of  course   this   revolutionarv  fact  threw  the  entire 
world  of  naturalists  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement.     But  the  excitement  was  by 
no  means  joyful ;  it  was  the  rather  painful,  disquieting,  and  humiliating.      Muller  says- 
he  felt  as  if  he  could  no  longer  believe  the  evidoiiceof  his  owu  senses.     He  could  not 
understand  this  "  witchcraft."     He  felt  the  ground  on  which  he  had  been  standing  all 
his  life  shake  under  his  very  feet;  and  saw  no  way  out  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
the  new  revelation  involved.     And  so,  after  numerous  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  he  decided  that  these  conch*  must  be  parasitic.     In  no  other  way  could 
he  save  the  principles  of  zoology.     But  this  compromise  could  not  satisfy  •him.    It  seems 
as  if  he  now  became  afraid  of  the  subject ;  and  though  he  went  again  to  Trieste  (where 
he  had  made  the  discovery)   in  1852,   it  was  only  to  investigate  generally  the  Echino- 
dermata.    He  did  not  answer  any  of  the  questions  which  his  discovery  respecting  the 
Synapta  occasioned.     It  is  probable  that  he  purposely  avoided  this ;  for  he  did  not 
feel  himself  young  enough  to  face  the  overthrow  of  all   his  principles,  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  resulted,  had  he  been  compelled  to  adopt  anv  other  explanation  of 
the  production  of  the  concha?  than  the  parasitic  theory.     In  1854,  he  closed  his  inves- 
tigations on  the  development  of  Echinodermata,  and   thev  brought  him  abundant  dis- 
tinction.    Ho  received  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Iloyal  So'cietv,  and  the  Cuvier  prize  of 
the  University  of  Paris. 

It  IS  impossible  to  give  anything  approaching  to  a  consecutive  detail  of  Miiller's 
scientihc  labours  and  literary  productiveness.  It  is  equallv  impossible  to  narrate  any 
events  concerning  him  which  are  not  for  the  more  part  connected  with  the  conception 
and  execution  of  his  great  works.  There  are  a  few  incidents,  however,  which  we  will 
place  before  our  readers  ere  we  pass  our  opinion  upon  his  scientific  researches  in  their 
lull  comprehensiveness  and  entirety.  Muller's  frequent  journeys  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions for  purely  scientific  purposes.  In  1841  he  was  invited 'to  succeed  Dollinger  at 
Munich,  but  refused.  Three  times  he  was  dean  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  twice 
rector— the  last  time  in  the  eventful  year  1848.  He  was  conservative  in  his  views, 
though  by  no  means  a  politician.     He  only  expected  art  and  science  to  flourish 
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peaceful  times,  and  therefore  looked  with  suspicion  on  clianges  and  the  growth  of 
political  privileges  among  the  people.  A  street  row,  for  instance,  he  regarded  much  as 
he  wonid  have  done  an  emente  in  his  own  library  or  miiseuni.  Such  things  were  not  to 
be  tolerated.  As  a  child  towards  its  parent,  he  felt  towards  the  Government  of  his 
country.  In  the  revolution  of  1848,  Mtiller  had  with  his  own  hands  to  give  defensive 
weapons  to  the  university  youth,  to  moderate  their  excitement,  and  to  lead  them.  His 
eloquence  was  not  of  the  peculiar  Itind  adapted  to  such  a  work,  and  in  the  discussions 
incidental  to  that  dangerous  period,  he  therefore  played  but  a  very  subordinate  part. 
Some  wished,  after  the  example  of  another  Genuan  capital,  to.  make  the  university 
building  the  centre  of  party  conflicts.  MUller,  in  his  alarm,  armed  with  a  sword,  kept 
•watch  day  and  night  before  the  door,  and  by  his  firm  behaviour  as  a  citizen,  thrust 
back  many  who  cared  nothing  for  him  in  his  capacity  of  rector.  All  agree  that  he 
showed  great  contempt  of  danger,  and  behaved  with  honour  and  a  most  exalted  sense  of 
duty.  This  state  of  things  lasted  seven  months,  during  which  Miiller  still  managed  to 
work  and  study.  The  sword  did  not  altogether  supersede  the  scalpel.  At  the  end  of 
his  rectorate  his  health  was  obviously  beginning  to  suffer,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  his  professional  duties  for  the  winter.  So  eager  was  he  to 
be  gone  that  on  the  very  day  when  his  rectorate  ceased  he  left  Berlin  for  the  Rhine, 
afterwards  visiting  Ostend  and  Marseilles,  where  he  restored  himself,  pliysicallv  and 
mentally,  by  inhaling  the  breezes  and  contemplating  the  wonders  of  the  sea.  In  "gene- 
ral he  had  only  had  his  holidays  for  sea-studies  ;  but  he  had  managed  somehow  in  eight 
diflFerent  journeys  to  visit  all  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  ;  in  eleven  journeys, 
likewise,  that  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  from  Trieste  to  Messina  and  Cet'te. 
Twice  in  these  wanderings  his  life  was  in  extreme  danger  ;  ,once,  in  185.3,  when  crossing 
the  St.  Gothard  he  was  thrown  down  a  precipice  by  the  upsetting  of  the  carriage ; 
once,  in  1855,  when  the  steamer  in  which  he  had  left  Christiansand  was  run  into  by 
another  vessel,  and  sank  in  ten  minutes,  whereby  half  of  the  ninety  persons  on  board 
perished.  Miiller  managed  to  float  until  he  was  picked  up  by  one  of  the  boats.  The 
horrors  of  the  scene  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that  it  was  not  till  long 
afterwards  that  he  could  dispel  the  tragic  picture  from  his  mind. 

If  we  consider  the  great  physiologist's  performances  as  a  whole  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  their  prolific  character.  The  number  of  his  independent  works  amounts  to  twenty; 
of  his  lesser  treatises  and  essays  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  In  fact,  for  something  like 
thirty-seven  years  he  published,  one  year  with  another,  every  seven  weeks,  a  scientific 
dissertation  of  from  three  to  five  printed  sheets,  with  from  one  to  three  plates  drawn  by 
himself  And  even  if  ho  does  not  surpass  all  naturalists  in  the  qnantit}',  certainly  he 
does  in  the  extent  and  "  many-sidedness  "  of  his  achievements.  Ilaller  alone  can  be 
compared  with  him  in  this  respect,  and  in  llaller's  time  the  domain  of  organic  natural 
science  was  much  less  extensive  than  in  Miiller's.  If  it  was  difficult  to  detect  the 
thread  of  unity  throughout  the  latter's  works,  their  nniversality  is,  at  least,  admirable. 
This  universality  did  not  arise  from  the  vanity  of  showing  to  the  world  his  unrivalled 
capacity  for  multifarious  investigation,  but  rather  from  the  burning  impulse  of  his  mind, 
from  his  craving  for  knowledge,  from  the  towering  ardour  which  made  him,  like  a 
falcon,  look  down  from  an  eminence  on  the  wide-spread  country,  and  yet  lose  not  the 
power  of  centralizing  the  keenest  gaze  upon  any  particular  point,  lie  was  (as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  said  of  him)  not  only  the  Columbus  but  the  Cortez  of  this  new  worid, 
who  took  possession  of  all  its  treasures.  Or  he  was  like  a  great  conqueror  who  cannot 
rest  while  there  remain  peoples  and  kingdoms  unsubdued.  Ho  appropriated  at  once, 
and  exacted  allegiance  from,-  every  hidden  territory  of  science,  but  .so  appropriated  it  as 
to  change  it  and  stamp  it  with  his  own  characteristic  die.  More  than  any  naturalist 
since  Haller,  Mtiller  understood  exactly  what  had  been  done  np  to  his  own  time,  and 
what  remained  to  be  done  to  give  completion  to  but  half-discovered  truths.  His  insight, 
gained  by  personal  experience,  into  nature,  and  into  the  best  means  of  investigating 
her  phenomena  in  particular  fields  of  science,  gave  him  a  most  reliable  judgment,  and 
therefore  made  his  opinion  most  valuable.  He  did  not,  indeed,  keep  this  commanding 
position  to  the  end.  But  who  shall  blame  him  if  he  retreated  before  the  vast  flood 
which  himself  had  conjured  up,  to  ground  on  which  he  felt  more   sure  ?     In  spite  of 
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In      s  wo,L  ^  T.       ^^=^^»""« '^"oi^'edge  and  con-ect  reasoning  were  the  Riibstratnn,  of 
all  i.is  vvoi  k.     i  he  number  of  positive  facts  which  he  brousrht  to  lidit  in  differ  >n7  I  r.L 

^n'lTe  t  f '  7''"  f  r'J'^'^V'^"  *'""''  ^"^  ^'^-•*^'"-  ''-'  b,?t  i      efeitir?f       d'nbted 


exrLsive  wo  "  ;  fo  fc  ca  ed  o,  Iv  forTe  "°'  T T^'T,  "'■''"  '"^''"^^^  ^^^"^-^  °f  ^1-* 
did  not  trouble  him  efnhnnttr^         the  essential,  and  having  once  secured   this  l,e 

could  not  be  rai^nnderstood  «nd  fnr  ti  •  ^  ?  ^  ,  !**'  *"  "'"^  '"«''  expressions  as 
repeatin..  the  substan  ive  In  3  U  .  "", '"  ''°"'''  ''^''^  t^""  "««  «f  prononns, 
pan\son.%a,tirsl  owl  Itl  t^^'''b'"?.<°™^  ''«  "ot  seldom  resorted  to  strikin,r  corn- 
day  obje^t'a  o„    1        f     HaTirrV"  '"^^g'^'-"' ?-*'>'  his  observation  oAvcrv- 

;iet  ^tmme5::r^t;;Sve:r  ^  ^"'^^'^  ^^  ^^-^^'«  '^^  ^-^-  -^^^ 

r^ol'Zj;:;;:.:^Z^,^^£:\^:i^!^^  ^^^  ™ade,  propen,  speaking, 
once  new  and  of  vast  iranoit    bLr    f  '     S  *'""°  observations  which,  at 

detection  of  the  l^mnh  hcS  the  bin  T''/'-'  ""/"?  °^  '''•^''-  ^li««°^-«'-«'-.  The 
penis,  and  the  chSn  Je  n.t  f  f  V ''"i'''' .m  °^  ^'"^  '^'^''P^'''''  cavernosa  of  the 
ihe  anterior  and  Z  to  ;;' ill  ?^  f"!,'^""^-  ^'>«.  '■'^««''  ™°ti«"«.  the  functions  of 
his      Ho  dLl   KMf  ^i  .   '     **    "'°''*''  ^'"^  constitution  of  the  blood,  are  not  pureJT 

'^perSlf  Ind  tamrti  tc^f  "'^^  "^*  ^'^  ^"^°^°  '^-"  demonstrated  bt 
cxperimenul  o-en  ,s  Vven  he  d  1  '  ^''^'^f  ,^'t\  .^1^°  PO-'tive  impress  of  hi, 
sion  of  the  doctHno'  of  Zn^o  of  ^^T"'  V^'"  «'^'""«^lermata  is  more  an  expanl 
All  this  is  so  far  t^.uf.  tt^the  cf  ""''1'°"  ""'^i  •"'^*^™°'-ph°««  than  a  new  principle, 
great  and  unquestioned' fi  ^^  ?''",f  "^T'l'^'  ^"'  ''"'«  <"'-°'"  our  author'* 
what  othe  s  r/  h^^"Z-£tw'  "^^i  ''',  ^"^^"'^  ^''^^  ^'°  J'"'"«^«".^  ■•«ther  executed 

theories  .^    In     owT^  i^s  nT.T'     '  '  J"".  P'''    ^".'"^    *°    <"'-"'^*""l    t''^"-^^'"    «"d 
which  wa.  readv  to  his     I. , I  fn  V'  i^'""^  '','  *"';"*'^'^  *°  ^'^'^   ^^^^  ^«^°""'  '"^^tter 
«  leacij   to  his  hand,  utilized  what  others  had  discovered,  got  results  there- 
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from  in  the  shortest  time,  and  then  passed  on  with  spirit  and  nnwearied  application 
to  some  other  field  of  observation.  Discoveries  of  the  highest  rank  may  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  inquirer.  That  Mullei^had  not  this  good  fortune 
is  no  more  his  ianlt  "than  it  is  the  fault  of  a  merchant  who  lias  become  rich  by 
industry  and  enterprise,  that  he  has  not  won  the  great  lottery-prize.  But  discoveries 
of  the  first  rank  are  also  made  by  unremitting  search  in  one  direction,  and  so  mul- 
tiplying the  possibilities  that  some  great  "find"  may  offer  itself  either  in  the  sphere 
of  observation  or  of  thought.  That  Miiller,  being  what  ho  was,  should  have  missed 
such  a  "find"  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  the  truth  that  no  man  can  be  "as 
deep  as  he  is  broad,  and  as  broad  as  he  is  deep."  If  at  the  time  vyhen  his  pro- 
ductive power  was  at  its  maximum,  he  had  limited  himself,  as  he  did  afterwards, 
to  one  field,  and  (according  to  Schiller's  advice)  more  concentrated  his  energy,  he 
'■mould  not  indeed  have  coined  such  masses  of  gold,  but  he  would  have  discovered 
more  brilliant  jewels.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  to  be  imagined  that,  if  he  had  per- 
severed a  little  longer,  he  would  not  have  understood  the  minute  structure  of  the 
kidneys,  of  which  he  had  already  found  the  simplest  type  in  the  Myxinoides,  with 
which  Mr.  Bowman,  who  was  afterwards  successful,  was  unacquainted. 

In  thus  missing  a  discovery  of  the  highest  mark,  Miiller  presents  another  striking 
resemblance  to  Halier,  with  whose  comprehensive  learning,  reforming  infiuence,  and 
commanding  position,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  German  physiologist  and 
his  surroundings  are  to  be  compared.  Without  being  suspected  of  what  Lord  Mac- 
Rulay  terms  the  "  furor  biographicus,"  we  may  affirm  that  Mllller's  fame  will  surpass 
Halfer's  in  time  to  come :  not  because  he  in  a  perioil  of  greater  knowledge  was  com- 
paratively as  learned  and  universal  as  Halier  in  his,  but  because  of  his  superior  judg- 
ment. Most  of  the  views  advanced  and  defended  by  Halier  have  long  since  been  relin- 
quished :  they  have  been  swamped  in  the  flood  of  sounder  science.  Not  so  with  Miiller. 
He  has  generally  been  right ;  numbers  of  his  conjectures  have  since  been  verified,  and 
the  objective  portion  of  his  labours  has  scarcely  ever  been  disputed  for  its  accuracy. 
For  he  had  learned  to  think  with  nature's  mind,  and  to  observe  with  nature's  eye.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  many  triumphs  yet  await  his  name  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  with  which  he  had  busied  himself.  Such  is  he  by  the  side  of  Halier.  Com- 
pared with  the  French  naturalist  Cnvier,  we  must  put  into  the  scale  of  MUUer  his 
variety  and  richness — into  that  of  Cuvier  his  simple  greatness. 

We  must  not  omit  to  allude  to  Miiller  in  his  special  capacity  of  teacher,  in  which  he 
exercised  so  large  an  influence.  He  had  no  natural  eloquence,  and  his  inaugural  efforts 
in  the  professorial  chair  wore  by  no  means  of  the  most  promising.  Yet  his  lectures 
were  soon  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  University.  His  manner  was  cold,  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  the  coldness  did  not 
serve  to  conceal  an  undercurrent  of  real  earnestness.  His  sentences  wore  simple,  per- 
spicuous, and  unadorned,  and  so  correct,  that  they  might  have  been  printed  with  little 
or  no  alteration.  In  this  respect  they  contrasted  favourably  with  many  of  his  writings, 
to  the  involved  and  unsyrtinietrical  character  of  which  we  have  before  alluded.  He 
had  great  control  over  his  class,  and  his  piercing  eyes,  which  ranged  over  the 
hearers,  would  fix  themselves  upon  a  stranger,  even  to  his  embarrassment.  Like 
the  accomplished  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  our  Royal  Academy,  MUller  was  a  great 
master  of  drawing  on  the  board.  It  was  no  little  pleasure  to  see  hina  produce  some 
animal  form  step  by  step,  till  it  was  before  you  in  its  full  perfection.     By  this  rare 

fift  he  more  than  supplied  the  want  of  those  designs  and  illustrations  which  in 
ranee  and  England  are  usually  hung  round  the  walls  of  the  lecture-room.  He  had 
always  a  narrower  circle  of  pupils  who  gathered  more  immediately  i-ound  him  than 
the  larger  circle  who  heard  his  public  lectures.  And  to  that  narrower  circle,  whose 
members  manifested  a  special  interest  in  scientific  study,  the  Professor's  manner  was 
even  affectionate  and  paternal,  while  to  those  who  were  idle  and  indifferent,  his 
bearing  was  almost  unfriendly  and  repelling.  To  feel  MuUer's  eye  upon  one  was 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  exertion.  It  was  a  magic  influence  which  carried  away  all 
but  the  most  worthless.  Delightful  were  the  moments  when  he  relaxed  in  general 
conversation  and  cheerful  jest.     It   is   curious    that  one  who  bore  so  great  a  name 
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vrdua  t  H.  H  .  7  sudents,  never  sought  to  fetter  them  with  scholastic  indi- 
r^rt  £■  t.      f  -f  '''  ^Tf^-7}°  ^'^  ^'"^  <"«""^'^^  of  »  ^-^h""".  "or  would  he 

scTooh  of  in  TV  'T^  "disc.ple."  And  yet  ho  has  been  the  founder  of  n.any 
htnlLt  '"'f  ^'^?^o''^  .1?,'"^'"*^  "f  "^'  ""''o  «e«k  to  elucidate  her  wonders  with 
museum  at  Berhn    for  he  found  u.  it  7000,  and    left  in    it  upwards  of  19,500  prc- 

acomZld  r  'r  T'""'  ""'^^'  °^  ^'"  'r*^'  ""''  laboured  abundantly,  'uis  Lai 
accumulated  objects  for  every  section,  and   his   arrangement  of  those   objects   was 

thaVt'lrHS!"  f'^*  ^"'";f"  P''3«iolo8ist  conveyed  to  every  one  the  impression 
t£  rLri  f'*^''^^«",'^.q"<'*'ly  B"ccessful  in  any  other  field  of  human  activity. 
Ihe  tra'ts  of  character  which  gave  this  universal  indication  were   certainly  such  as 

trearknowM^r'f  "'  ^'^'  '"  '^'  ^""^''■*''''  '"'^'^•"•>'  ^"'"-'•^  ^""^''^J  'o  he  had 
ff  ordi     r      f  •  and  manners    great  foresight  and  resolution,  a  strong  sense 

iLutV        '  '"  >fpect  of  time,  yielded  the  happy   development  of  punctuality! 

he  CO, Id  nT  ""'T*^  "^I'r  ''°  ""i"'"^-'  ^"^  ^^'""'"l  "'^^'"-  "J^"- where  he  thouglf 
he  could  not  succeed.*  ^Vliat  struck  observers  most  with  regard  to  him  was  his 
great  reserve.  Except  by  surprising  him  at  particular  moinent-s  one  could  only  ce 
asVhrw"^""""-'"^?-,'^"^;^^'"^'^''  -«  tinctured  with  a' sort  of  melan  Llv 
achievement.  Strange  contradictions  were  united  in  his  inner  man.  Hard  and 
Muller  was  a  tender  husband  and  most  indulgent   father.     In   geneml    conversatioa 

tiththe"wor  ;■';"'  "^'^  "1-'°^  '-ch^occupied  with  hif  own  though  s  and 
«ith  the  work  which  was  before  him.  But  in  the  circle  of  his  family,  or  of  inti- 
mate acquaintances,  or  m  his  holiday  excursions,  when  he  had  been  unusuily  successful 
with  the  gauze  net  or  the  microscope,  he  would  be  the  most  charming  comjanio'i  a  d 
exhibit  occasionally  quite  childlike  jovousncss.  "         *  ' 

Miiller  spent  his  considerable  income  with  great  liberality  in   the   promotion   of 
science  and  of  ev-ery  noble  nndertaking.     He  gmdged  nothing  for  1  is  ?ornevs  rfor 
hey  were  scientific  ,  books,  and  the  publishing  of  his  works.     Iich  a    brfry  as'lc  S 

S'';:^rZ  Ti^  t  '";  '"''''''f  ''^  f  P^^^^*^  '"'^■^'^^-'-  Besides  whaVLhi  2 
rartsTthelll'"^^^^^^  '  number  of  valuable  presents  received  by  him  from  all 
Lewd  ^n  ir     V      "  '"'*7ou'''t  ^'"'  '"'  ^"''^'''  Pl'y^iologists,  Muller  has  been 

cult  or  him  to  S'""  -T  ''  ''"''^  ''*  ru"^''^'"^'^^"'"^  '*'»^''tio"'  -!''«''  '"ade  it  diffi- 
cult tor   urn  to  sutr.r  another's  ments  side  by  side  with  his  own.     If  this  be  at  all  true 

It  should  be  remembered  that  such  boundless  labours  as  he  imposed  upon  himseS  could 
retenceTo"'t  °"* ''^' "^  equally  boundless  passion,  such  !s  scienL  aCe  wi  hout 
thi  mLto,  V  n       r''    '.!•  •"'?''^''  ""^  '"'P"''"5?-     I"   1"«  later  years,  indeed,  he  gained  ■ 

ave  bee7tr  o.  '""'      ';',"'"  '■"n'';."'1  ^'""'  "^°'-^'  °o"«i''e>-ations.     It  would  then 
merit  oTL  " V'^  ",'"''  "'  ?^   ^°'^^''  '"  '"«  ^"''  '^'''  ^'^  '^'^^'  o^'^'-'-ated  the 

rat^h   '  ilw    ;  T'"  ''^••'^'"'^'•^^l  to  ^I-  D'>  Bois-Reymond  a  few  days  before  his 

death,     IS  «ith  mo  changed  into  admiration.     But  that  is  a  height  of  feelinrr  at  which 

Sin  ^hL'hTt  f  "''""^i"  ^'^''-^^^^  '''  "'^'^'-^  «'^ture4n  j^utlh  grL  JuT  5 
no  iV    If  ■  ^?ru'''  "''T"'^  '"°"'  aldermanic  proportions,     ffis  great  and 

m  animated  CO  """"i  ^  ^.""^"^  reflect  ngly  on  one  side,  bul  in  the  professoriaUhair,  or 
n  animated  conversation,  ,t  was  held  proudly  erect.     His  manners  were  simple    his 

S,™  ToT-  ■  'i""  "'1"'7'  '"  f't^'^'  '^'^   '-   ^-'-k^.  for  1-  was'  neve 
exhausted.       lo  the  influence  of  weather  he   was  perfectly  insensible   excent  when  a 

£  wa'ft:^  bts'v  ?''?■  n  ''"  ''  ''''''■'''  "'^r«^^«^'°"  and'diawing.  ''uTX  nelcHll 
never  took  CO  r  R  '^'''^)  r"  ''"I  f','""''  *"  '"'  ■""'■'''"^o  and  at  the  end  of  life,  and 

b:::«iS:ith  ettritut'ii:"  ^"'  ''''"^ "  "-'"^  '■'■^'  ^-^^  -pp^^^^"-  '"^-^'  ^°  •-- 

bnJllt!Jnl  ^r"  '"°  l'"7l'''  ■?  ^r^'  of  Muller's  that  he  could  sleep  at  any  moment  he  wished ; 
but  sleeplessness  had  latterly  troubled  him  for  some  time.     Jaundice  and  hepatic  pains 
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drove  him  to  tlie  use  of  large  doses  of  opium.  Palpitations  of  tlie  lieart  (which  he 
fancied  was  diseased)  also  now  distressed  liim.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  of 
1856-7,  his  health  received  the  first  manifest  shock,  and  he  was  compelled  by  a  slow 
fever  of  a  gastric  character"  to  suspend  his  lectures,  lie  was  very  anxious  about  himself, 
arranged  his  worldly  affaiifi,  and  forbade  the  opening  of  his  bodj'  after  death.  The 
disease  now  altered  its  character,  and  the  siitferer's  ankles  became  subject  to  an  arthritic 
deposit.  Towards  the  summer,  however,  he  was  completely  restored;  but  the  symptoms 
again  returned  towards  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  large  doses  of  that  deceitful 
medicine  which  was  so  hurtful  to  Ilaller,  had  probably  been  equally  injurious  in  their 
action  upon  the  modern  physiologist's  economy,  for  his  digestion  became  impaired,  and 
he  experienced  frequent  attacks  of  dizziness.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  tilings,  the  darling 
microscope  was  not  pushed  aside.  Matters  now  became  woree,  and  the  calm  spirit  was 
overclouded  with  gloomy  forebodings.  Miiller  might  be  seen  sitting  at  the  theatre, 
almost  unconscious  of  the  performance  which  gladdened  the  senses  of  others,  or  met 
wandering  in  remote  streets,  as  if  in  restlessness  and  anxiety.  The  "  nobilo  otium  " 
which  he  had  dreamed  of  in  a  little  house  on  the  bank  of  the  lUiine  was  never  to  be  liis. 
He  broke  down  prematurely  on  his  way  to  that  golden  land.  The  Easter  vacation  of 
1858  brought  him  not  the  usual  happy  satisfaction  in  uninterrupted  leisure  for  his 
studies.  As  the  summer  tarm  approached,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
decided  for  his  health.  The  chair  which  ho  had  so  long  occupied  at  the  University  was 
resigned,  and  a  medical  consultation  was  fixed  for  the  28th  of  April.  But  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  Calmly,  peacefully,  and  alone,  he  had 
solved  in  his  own  person  the  greatest  of  physiological  problems.  His  pupils  and  friends, 
after  the  University  custom,  accompanied  him  to  the  grave,  and  laid  him  in  his  final 
resting-place.  "  lie  lived  a  man,  went  from  hence  a  man  (as  Goethe  said  of  Winkel- 
mann) ;  he  now  enjoys,  in  the  remembrance  of  posterity,  the  privilege  of  appearing 
eternally  great  and  strong,  for  in  the  form  in  which  a  man  leaves  the  earth  docs  he 
wander  among  the  shades  below." 

We  turn  the  page  of  this  dualistic  record. 

Nearly  half  a  century  before  the  delivery  of  the  Eloge  by  M.  Bcrard  prefixed  to  this 
article,  a  young  man,  gifted  with  regular  features  and  an  intellectual  expression,  left  his 
native  country  for  Paris,  in  order  to  attend  the  medical  lectures  of  the  most  renowned 
professors  of  that  period.  Save  to  himself  and  the  few  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
immediate  contact,  his  name  was  quite  unknown.  It  has  now  a  world-wide  reputation, 
for  who  has  not  heard  of  Orfila  ?  He  was  l)oru  of  honest  parents  at  Mahon,  in  Minorca, 
his  ancestors  ha\  iug  been  established  in  the  Balearic  islands  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  events  of  his  youth  are  full  of  interest,  and  he  has  hi.nself  recorded  them  in  an 
autobiography  on  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  which  is  not 
destined  for  publication.  In  this  manuscript  the  illustrious  professor,  like  man\-  distin- 
guished men  who  have  preceded  him,  dwells  with  great  force  upon  his  youthful 
antecedents  as  exercising  a  very  remarkable  influence  upon  his  subsequent  career.  The 
boy  Orfila  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  imparted  to  him  the 
rudiments  of  Latin,  and,  neglecting  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  Greek, 
sedulously  endeavoured  to  give  his  young  pupil's  mind  a  taste  for  metaphysical  study 
and  disputation.  The  youth's  thesis,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  at  a  public  trial  of  scholastic 
proficiency,  was  not  a  little  calculated  to  embarrass  many  students  at  a  '■  competitive 
examination,"  whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  trained  in  the  discipleship  of  Bishop 
Berkeley.*  Orfila's  craving  desire,  however,  for  knowledge  prevented  the  restriction  of 
his  studies  to  the  exclusive  subjects  of  his  Franciscan  teacher.  From  a  Languedocian 
abbot,  whose  exile  to  Minorca  had  been  occasioned  by  the  French  Revolution,  he  learned 
the  Gallic,  and  from  an  Irish  priest  the  English,  tongues.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  with  these  languages  he  so  contracted  the  accents  of  his  respective  tcachei's, 
that  he  would  have  passed  for  a  native  of  Languedoc  in  Paris,  and  for  an  Irishman  in 
London.  Nor  were  these  acquisitions  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  young  aspirant.  Ue 
became  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  mathematics,  that  he  bought  books  upon 

*  "  IrapoMibtle  est  simol  tilexn  ess«  et  non  esse  E" 
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knowledge  of  lori"r„;STqua  i^^  J'^  "''^■^■^  ''^'-^•'  ^-  ^ 

gave  practical  ilTnstratio;  in  L'.  or  "L;  y  !«  ""''  ^TT^'  >'"' ^"^ 
to  others,  of  the  acknowle.lcre.l  veritv  1^.^^!  '^  "  '"'  ",'"'"'"''''  acquirements 
upon  the  ,„in.i  as  the  prJet^^L  "Si    *  ""'""=    ""P'"^^^«   ''^''^"'8^   -   «*-"Sy 

naval  service.     The  vonnU    Orlilfos  .vLli  '"'  ''"'  ='  '^'^a^ning  pictnre  of 

and  disgusted.  To  a  Sle^  ^^  nd  a  SSa^'l^t^n?'  '"'  r^--^^--k 
.s  probably  indebted  for  the  a.ldition  to  he    i^l  st  o  s    hilL    of""^  f  T"""" 

merchant,  whose  special  studies  were  initiated  a  V  e  a  rthe  y  arTso'/  .'t  , '""' 
of  seventeen  years  and  six  months.     In  this  field  the  vonmr  O.fil   ^  ?     '  ''f  ,""'  '"'S^ 

capacity  for  study.     The  text-book  on  ch    nkt,  v  "'"/"""?  ^'^^  «^0"  showed  his  rare 

where  we  learn  that  air  and^lSa^'  .i;Ki  S  "'^'/t'"  aZ''.  T  '"'T'^'^ 
who  taught  th  s  science  was  aware  tl,af  ,l  „  """™™'^^  '''^"'^■«-  Although  the  professor 
of  reduction  to  ^un;:Z":^^^^'';"P^-'^l^  "^"^  ''^  ""'^'^'^  -^ 
lightened  times,  and  require. ftv  n    nsnn  I?  f    "'/''°  ^'''''''''"  P'^^''  "f  unen- 

verified  discovei'ies  of  the  ky  T,t  Orfi^  '^^  .  V''!"'  '°  *''"'  ^^'^'^f'  ^^'^  not  meet  the 
Berthollet,  and  Four  ,-o;,  a,  "d  ceald  to  1  ste'ltr?/  ?"'""'  ""  ""'^^  ''  ^----. 
general  inefficiency  of  h  s  XTi^ll.  ated  JN  c ?'"'?  '  "-''•"^tors.  In  Ikct,  the 
with  opposition  and  even  suppress^  IS  'f  J  Tr'^'"''^  '"  ^'^  ™«™°«^ 
the  pupils  by  way  of  wardini^  off  t  ;  ft  .  '°"-'"'^'^"  ^^'''^^  «««  announced  among 

were'i,!;-ited'to  als.s  rtltfitelrftomaySfif '''""■'  '"'  ?"/^<^  *"*'"'''*  "^  ^'^P^^ 
part  in  the  discussions,  the  re  u  o7wd  ch  was  Sat  LT  °"  1  ?f  ""^'^  T^''^'^'^  *°  ^"'^"'^ 
an    University  which   had   tau^h^l    n^fl  f    ?'';'' ^^'^ '=°'"P'^t''  triumph  of 

chemistry,  who  nalvSyl,rKf"  Vm    ''^*""'^"-"^'    P''°''--^    of 

tion  ?"     Let  us  here  tranlc    be  a  m  mo     .i«  n  7  '^''^  -1°"  S«'  ^"  y^"--  '"<'°™'*- 

extraordinary  gathering:  ">emoiable  passage  from   the  j^roc^.  t^^rfta/ of  this 

^i^o^^'^H:^::^f;^;SS  ■  r;i;";r"  *!f  ^t'-^  ^^  --'3-  two  ho„rs 

collateral  beimp^s  upon  that  scLc  "  T     "'f'^'^'"'""".  «"  f'e  subjt-ot  of  chemistry  an,]  the      , 
assigned  to  him,"  sho'wbftleir  ap  .l1;.tnrr  1^^^      f"  ,'""''''  '''''''''  "'«  ''^'"'^^  ^"•'J««'^ 
mo,leru  opinions,  and  answeri,  g  wi  h  pr  mm  tud^.^nfl  /      ,""  "n'  ."""'y^i^'  ancient 'and 
to  hi,n,  that  he'  oon.pletely  pa^rivsed'^  C'^o  Stin       IT  ""''•""."l''  ^^^^^^^^^'^^  Propo,.d 
judges,  ^vitb  the  ananimonsVclamatLn  oahrassenf^^^^^  ""^'"'^  '^^  ^™'  P"^«  *'^'^'"  ^he 

Victor  should  fir  ever  be  prese  y'ed  in  ^  n    .e         *'•"  "7''?^'°"  ^^^atheo  OrfiJ 

of  emulation  among  its  stu^ert^Tn'l^ceeL':™'^"  "f  ^A'h:^'- "^  '"  iT  '''"' 
was  on  the  morrow  singularly  interrunted  Ti?„  1'"-  Pv^  of  the  triumph,  however, 
the  Grand  Inquisitor.  "  You  ac  "'^  a  hJ  7^-"^'  V'-^'"*  ^^^«  summoned  before 
tionary,  "  and  I  joined  in  tl  e  aop  lu  e  whl  "u^^ , ^^^^'^'-J V."  said  the  func-      ■ 

I  love  and  esteei  the  st"uS,sn'e?  fy!  \;;"  rdth-fto '^  '"'''''"''  7"''  >'°"- 
means  at  ray  disposal.     Who  are  you  a  IZll'  1  dcsue  to  encourage  it  by  all  the 

intentions  L  reirds  thr  ituio  a  But  IT  T". '^r  ^'°"'-  ^'^'^  "''«'  =*'•«  i'^^^' 
Inquisitor,  "  whcm  I  gatterl^  on\  yS  r  at.  ne:t  d'^tfo^h  "^''\'''^'  *'-  «'-d 
accordance  with  notions  of  uhvsicsi„d\;,.^l        ^  )ou  threw  out  some  surmises  in 

world  being  much  oldL^tht  irg    tf  ;'  ?'   rd^'- 1?  J"  *"  '!'« 

young  laureate's  explanations  were  not  le«  c!  !(?!      "  .1  ,    ^  ^"^  miagined  that  the 

iniquitous  Sorbonne  tom^reVhirmon   1  '^'/''f"  ^^'"'^  "^  B"ff->n  when  the 

tioner  thus  took  lea^-e  o        m  •  "  1^?",.  "'''  "*  ""^  '^""^'  '^r  the  edified  ques- 

Spain,  and  do  not  forget  th^t  in  ?!' r?"'^"';''"*^''-'^  unmolested;  honour 
neither  so  officious  nors^obaitrous  a  slfeTt.'^'/'''  nquis  tion  in  this  country  is 
is  taken  from  Orfila's  own  manTsci'ot  Inl  .1  ^  ''7'',"'  °^*'""^'"  "^''"^  ^"^^^^te 
B.eter  Hall  and  the  entire  ^S'^^ri^T^tteSti  tf^^^-- ■ 
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encouragement  of  those  who  think  highly,  and  tlie  reproof  of  these  who  think  lightly, 
of  the  value  of  modern  languages,  that  one  of  Orfila's  great  advantages  over  Ins  col- 
leagues and  contemporaries  arose  from  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  media  of 
communication  with  varied  literature  and  peoples. 

Our  young  savant  had  thus,  as  it  were,  reinstated  the  University  of  Valentia.  But 
he  knew  that  she  had  nothing  more  to  teach  himself.  The  University  of  Barcelona 
was  at  that  period  in  great  repute,  and  Orfila  becomes  a  student  there,  and  for  the  first 
time  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  public  demonstration  of  experimental  ehemiatry, 
practical  anatomy,  and  clinical  pathology.  Here  he  remains  two  years,  making  the 
most  profitable  disposition  of  his  time,  and  the  most  sedulous  application  of  his  talenta. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  commercial  junta  of  the  town  elected  him,  a  litre  de  pen- 
sionnaiie,  to  study,  first  at  Madrid  and  afterwards  at  I'aris,  chemistry  in  its  application 
to  the  industrial  arts.  But  he  obtained  permission  to  proceed  at  once  to  France,  which 
he  never  again  quitted,  SR.ve  for  brief  and  temporary  purposes  of  travel.  Orfila  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  July,  1807  ;  and  the  wondrous  country  of  which  that  city  is  the 
■wondrous  capital  henceforth  received  him  as  her  adopted  child.*  So  strikingly  was 
his  aptitude  and  real  love  for  work  at  once  manifested,  that  Vauquelin  introduced  him 
into  his  laboratory,  and  Fourcroy  entrusted  him  with  the  preparation  of  some  lectures 
on  organic  chemistry.  Faithful  to  that  system  of  teaching  others  which  he  believed 
had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  teaching  himself,  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
instructing  a  fellow-student,  the  son  of  a  rich  proprietaire  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  The 
father  fitted  up  a  small  laboratory,  where  the  young  professor  gave  experimental  lec- 
tures to  the  son,  and  others  who  cared  to  witness  them.  One  day,  while  thus  occupied, 
two  persons  suddenly  entered  the  room.  The  astonishment  of  Orfila  upon  recognising 
in  them  no  less  illustrious  visitors  then  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy  may  easily  be  imagined. 
But  his  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him.  Tlie  assembly  acknowledged  by  rising 
the  honour  of  this  addition  to  their  circle  ;  and  the  lecturer,  inviting  them  to  be  seated, 
proceeded  in  his  discourse  with  the  greatest  calmness  and  self-possession. 

But  the  student  life  was  soon  subject  to  the  most  disastrous  interruptions.  The  long 
and  cruel  war  between  France  and  Spain  was  at  hand.  Murat  bombarded  Madrid  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  ;  and,  some  time  afterwards,  Dnpont  was  defeated  at  Baylen  by 
General  Castenoz.  The  relations  of  the  young  Orfila  with  his  family  and  the  commer- 
cial junta  of  Barcelona  were  interrupted.  Misery  threatened  :  suspicion-  attached  itself 
to  one  of  Spanish  origin.  Accompanied  by  one  of  his  friends,  he  goes  to  the  prefec- 
ture of  police  to  solicit  a  carte  de  surete.  The  result  of  his  visit  is,  that  after  sundry 
questions  and  formalities,  both  are  detained  as  prisoners.  The  prefect  was  worse  than 
.the  Grand  Inquisitor  ;  but  the  favourable  impression  which  he  had  made  upon  his 
teachers  secured  a  liberator  for  the  disciple. 

"  After  a  sleepless  night,"  Orfila  himself  records  in  his  autobiography,  "  I  was  conducted 
into  the  apartment  of  M.  Vera,  where  I  expected  again  to  be  questioned  and  cross-examined. 
But  no :  I  am  the  happiest  of  men.  Vauqnelin  is  there  in  the  dress  of  the  Institate,  with  bis 
sword  at  his  side,  and  clothed  in  official  in>ignia.  '  Je  viens  rficlaraer,  Monsieur,'  says  he  to 
Vtra;  'il  ne  tn.ublera  jiiinHis  I'iStat:  je  I'eiiuiiene.'  'Be  it  so,'  replies  Vera.  VauqueUn 
gives  me  his  hand  ;  I  am  in  his  arms ;  he  tenderly  presses  me  to  his  bosom." 

We  shall  see  presently  how  this  excellent  man  a^ain  proved  himself  un  genie  Men- 
faisant  at  a  most  ciitical  period  of  his  pupil's  life.  Being  free,  and  unembarrassed  by 
political  fears,  Orfila  now  resumes  his  studies,  and  receives  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine  from  the  Faculty  of  I'aris  in  the  year  1811.  The  subjects  which  were  most 
connected  with  the  science  of  chemistry  did  not  receive  his  undivided  attention,  for  his 
examination  in  pathology  obtained  the  distinction  of  "'highly  satisfactory."^ 

But  how  is  our  young  physician  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence?  The  war  with 
Spain  continued,  and  had  done  no  little  damage  to  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Orfila. 
The  father  wished  his  son  to  return  to  Mahon,  and  sent  him  three  hundred  francs 

»       *  Orflb  did  not  really  hecome  a  natarallied  Frencli  Bnl^Ject  until  1815,  upon  lila  appolntmenl  to  an  offloo  which 
sec«8aitated  the  taking  of  that  step. 
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wherewith  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  jonrney.  The  son,  though  his  pockets  were 
empty,  sent  back  the  money,  and  declined  to  embrace  tlie  paternal  offer.  He  had 
confidence  in  Iiis  own  destiny,  and  a  presentiment  that  favouring  breezes  would  fan  his 
sails,  though  they  might  not  be  under  the  shelter  of  his  native'shoros.  Nor  was  that 
confidence  misplaced.  In  the  occupation  of  teacliing,  which  had  hitherto  only  endued 
hmi  with  knowledge,  be  is  now  enabled  to  supply  himself  with  the  means  of  material 
life.  He  opens  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Rue  Croix  dcs  Petits-Champs,  and  after- 
wards in  the  celebrated  Rue  du  Foin-Saint-Jacques— the  cradle  of  special  instruction. 
Here  he  gives  chemical,  niedico-logal,  and  even  anatomical  lectures,  and  lays  the' 
foundation  of  a  new  science— the  science  of  toxicology.  For  although  it  is  true  that 
before  Orfila's  time  we  could  recognise  by  tests  and  reagents  certain  poisons  when  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water,  yet  we  are  indebted  to  this 'great  practical  chemist  for  the 
ingenious  processes  by  which  they  can  now  bo  detected,  even  in  the  most  minute  quan- 
tities, in  any  solvent.  Since  the  day  when  he  initiated  his  elaborate  experiments, 
justice  has  been  doubly  armed  against  secret  crime  ;  and  many  a  would-be  murderer 
recoils  from  the  perpetration  of  that  which  he  can  now  no  longer  hope  to  conceal  from 
the  searching  scrutiny  of  analytical  science. 

As  Englishmen,  we  may  be  proud  to  record  how  ftiithfully  Orfila,  like  Mueller,  con- 
formed to  the  precepts  of  the  illustrious  Bacon,  and  from  the  verv  earliest  period  of  his 
studies  preserved  and  inculcated  the  habit  of  submitting  every  scientific  proposition  to 
the  test  of  direct  personal  experiment.     The  larger  errors  of  that  pseudo-science  which 
then  bore   tlie  name  of  toxicology  could  not  escape  the  severity  of  the  processes  by 
which  he  gauged  them.     In  illustration  of  which  he  himself  relates  the  followino-  cir- 
cumstance.    It  was  in  1813.     He  had  just  shown  his  audience  the  precipitates  which 
arsenious  acid  forms  with  various  reagents.     "  These  precipitates  will  even  be  produced 
if  the  arsenious  acid  is  mixed  with  wine,  with  coffee,  or  with  broth  ;  of  which  I  will 
give  you  a  practical  demonstration."     The  lecturer  held  in  his  hand  a  cup  of  pure 
coffee,  into  which  he  introduced  tlie  solution  of  arsenic,  and  poured  the  successive 
reagents  into  separate  portions  of  this  compound  fluid.     To  his  horror,  the  lime-water 
which  should  yield  a  white  precipitate,  yielded   a  purplish-brown ;  whilst  a  greyish- 
olive  precipitate  was  the  miserable  substitute  for  the   beautiful  Schede's  green  which 
should  follow  the  addition  of  the  amnionio-sulphate  of  copper.     The  embarrassment  of . 
the  young  professor  was  extreme,  and  he  adjourns  the  explanation  of  his  failure      On 
his  return  Iiome  he  mixes  all  sorts  of  poisons  with  all  sorts  of  alimentary  substances, 
drinks,  and  animal  secretions  ;  submits  them   to  their  ordinary  reao-ents,  and   proves 
that  the  result  differs  almost  invariably  from  that  afforded  by  these  respective  drugs 
when  dissolved  only  in  pure  water.     Yet  the  poisons  existed  in  the  compound  mixtures 
for  he  himself  placed  them  there.     To  discover  the  means  of  unmasking  this  difficulty 
became  to  him  henceforth  the  object  of  his  entire  thoughts  and  energies,  of  which  he 
has  loft  us  the  enduring  results  in  facts  which  now  make  "the  path  of  chemical  investiga- 
tion a  comparatively  easy  one.     With  the  true  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  the  presenti- 
ment of  conscious  genius  wherewith  to  achieve  all  lie  aspired  to,- Orfila  goes  at  once  to 
a  bookseller  and  publisher,  and   negotiates  with  him  for  the  sale  of  two  volumes  now 
engaging  his  attention  upon  this  science  as  yet  in  embryo.     The  publisher  (M  Gro- 
chard)  accepts  this  singular  offer,  and  (it  is  reasonable  to  suppose)  made  some  pecuniary 
advances  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  which  appeared  in  due  course,  met  with 
immense  success,  and  has  already  (receiving  with   each  new  impress  the  corrections 
necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  the  scionce  of  the  day)  passed  through  five  editions. 

Orfala,  like  his  contemporary  Magendie,  has  been  accused  of  an  inordinate  sacrifice 
of  animal  life  m  carrying  on  his  experimental  inquiries,  and  met  with  much  censure 
thereupon.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  matter  has  been  overstated,  and  that  a 
very  unnecessary  squeainisliness  has  essayed  to  stop  legitimate  physiological  experiments.  ' 
iar  be  it  from  us  to  advocate  unnecessary  cruelty;  but  far  be  it  from  us  to  set  up 
canine  existence  as  a  thing  so  valuable  as  to  forbid  its  utilization  for  the  purpose  of 
discoveries,  either  positive  or  negative,  capable  of  benefiting  mankind. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  dog  genus  to  Orfila,  in  preference  to  any  other,  arose       ' 
from  that  physiological  privilege  of  vomiting    "promptement  et  facilement"  (as  M 
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Berard  expresses  it),  which  renders  it  meet  for  the  experiments  of  the  toxicologist. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  dogs  the  great  French  chemist 
largely  added  to  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  poisoning.  Through  them  lie  was 
enabled  to  examine  and  analyse  matters  expelled  from  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
or  yet  contained  in  the  digestive  tube.  He  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  extracting 
poison  from  the  liver,  the  blood,  and  tlie  urine,  whilst  there  were  no  traces  of  it  in 
the  primce  via.  This  was  the  greatest  discovery,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  which 
had  yet  been  made  in  toxicology — a  discovery  to  which  the  young  professor  had 
devoted  six  years  of  his  life. 

It  is  known  to  us,  that  during  the  last,  and  even  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  theory  of  poisonous  action  was  that  of  propagation  of  deleterious  inflnence 
through  nervous  channels  to  the  nervous  centres.  Wherever  poison  was  applied  to  a 
limited  surface,  it  wiis  immediately  taken  up  and  conducted  with  telegraphic  dispatch 
throng  hnervous  filaments  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  via  nervosa,  there  paralysing  and 
destroying  its  manifold  functions.  Ilaller,  tlie  faithful  historian  of  medical  science,  had 
embraced  and  propagated  this  theory.  It  was,  indeed,  universally  recognised  as  the 
veritable  exposition  of  the  cause  of  death : — "  Nequc  alia  via  ad  mortem  brevior  est, 
venenis  vehementer  acribns  in  ventriculum  receptis,"  said  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
'  Elementa.'  It  is  true  that  between  the  setting  of  Haller's  and  the  rising  of  Orfila's 
star,  physiological  science  ))ointed  out  that,  independently  of  the  case  of  local  abrasion, 
the  absorption  of  a  poison  is  the  condition  of  its  action  toxique ;  in  a  word,  that  its 
deadly  action  is  conveyed  to  the  matter  which  immediately  presides  over  life  through 
the  channel  of  the  blood.  Yet  for  all  practical  medico-legal  purposes  the  discovery 
was  unavailable  until  the  great  man  with  wliose  narrative  we  are  now  occupied  utilized 
it  by  his  brilliant  experiments*.  Henceforth  the  detection  of  secret  crime  becomes  in  a 
fuller  sense  retrospective.  Days,  weeks,  months  after  the  commission  of  a  mirrder,  and 
the  consignment  of  the  miserable  victim  to  the  tomb,  science  unshrouds  the  dead,  and 
points  to  the  imperishable  evidence  of  the  murderer's  guilt  in  the  decomposing  elements 
of  mortality.  Whilst  pursuing  these  researches,  Orfila  was  led  into  another  path  having 
a  most  comprehensive  connexion  with  toxicological  chemistry  and  physiology.  The 
elimination  of  poisons  introduced  by  the  process  of  absorption  into  our  organs,  the 
times  of  their  respective  sojourn  in  the  body,  the  special  routes  of  their  exit ;  such, 
with  its  medico-legal  inductions,  the  prognosis,  and  the  therapeutic  indications,  was  the 
subject  of  those  studies  to  which  he  invited  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries. 

Of  a  truth,  the  difficulties  and  complications  of  toxicology  are  endless,  and  such  as 
can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  one  who  has  the  most  entire  acquaintance  with 
analytical  chemistry.  For  instance,  if  in  a  juridical  post-mortem  examination  we  dis- 
co.ver  poison,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  criminally  administered, 
without  the  strongest  collateral  evidence.  For  may  it  not  have  been  introduced  there 
after  death,  with  the  view  of  attaching  suspicion  to  an  innocent  person  ?  And  does 
not  our  corporeal  structure  contain,  in  its  natural  state,  metallic  substances  ?  The  water 
which  filters  through  the  soils  of  our  burying-grounds,  may  it  not  deposit  poison  in  the 
very  bodies  which  are  there  undergoing  decomposition  ?  But  Orfila  furnished  a  solu- 
tion to  these  questions  and  difficulties,  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  distinguishing 
the  metallic  substances  as  they  exist  in  a  natural  or  normal  state,  from  those  which 
would  have  given  rise  to  metallic  poisoning.  It  was  not  enough,  however,  for  him  to 
create  the  medico-legal  liistory  of  poisoning,  though  that  might  h^ve  been  suflicient  for 
the  reputation  of  a  single  individual.  He  traces  and  lays  down  the  rules  to  be  observed 
in  the  exhibition  of  antidotes.  We  are  wont  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  when  this 
science  was  initiated,  many-of  its  reluctant  disciples, /referM/ws  vitalisies,  believed  that 
the  organic  action  of  the  stomach  would  vitiate  the  power  of  chemical  agents,  and 
neutralise  the  affinities  of  one  substance  for  another.  *  So  that  within  the  walls  of  the 
digestive  cavity  an  alkali  would  not  antagonize  with  that  with  which,  under  non-vital  con- 
ditions, it  would  form  a  neutral  salt ;  magnesia  would  not  allay  and  counteract  the 
horribly  corrosive  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  tannin  would  not  precipitate  tartar 
emetic.  Why  the  ordinary  chemical  afl^inities  are  so  impartially  preserved  under  every 
cosdition,  that  by  reason  of  the  fluid  of  the  stomach  (water)  a  poison  may  be  gene- 
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bv  watorinTn'"^''""'''  ^^'"^  *^P^«''i°''«ly  inert,  until  their  junction  is  effected  aa 
by  watei,  m  an  inorganic  vessel.      Is  it  not  after  tliis  manner  that  tlie  most Ttfvi  ^f 

exJ  itition  ot  antidotes,  so  as  not  to  counteract  the  agency  of  one  noison  hv  ,L\. 
Ihus  far  we  liave  alluded  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  Orfila  set  himself  t.  . 

Orfila  conceiL'^and  execiterthrbH^^^^^^^^^  T'^f'*'"",  °^''''  *^'"  ''g'"«^'  ""'''^e- 

Ta^virthe   ame  SX.°nV"  """^''•■'  r'-^'^*^  <li-"g«goment  of  the  h^dro,  n 
and  the  detection  of^    e  most  mfnT"°"  f  "^"l^^''^'  *''''™  *  *^'"^P'«  ^■'^'^"'^^^  ^"'"ti-^n, 

Jec'eS  of  ttTairfZrtll'fi^^t  ''  '"•'"'"^"^^ '"  ,*'"^  P'^^^'"'*'"  '-' "'- "ht 
Spaniard  was  iTpl^LnX^^^^^  acquainted  with  the  fact  that, a  young 

t  '  1  he  onlv  <^hiio/.fi,,.. 


There  are  these  differ- 


ka  r  t^in  of  "wnic  commonly  presents;  by  ransmltted  IiKmm  ";'''"°°l'''i!/T'^  ""'  ''"^'"  ™'^'»llic  lu.stre 
l8 TfuX    '"'.I"-  „  ^'""-"Sh  'he  antimon W  is  very  siSr  fn  col^^^  black  while  that  of  »r^enlc  is  of  I 

1»  ctirely  ™ti„g."_Sco  Professor  Taylor's  MedicaTji?^  p^derclrfifth  o JitloT r^i  '  '"'  ""'  ""'"  '""'"'^ 
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inserted  in  the  Spanish  Official  Gazette  snmmoned  Orfila  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
wliich  Proust  had  occupied  at  Madrid.  But  the  Frencli  Government,  on  its  part,  could 
not  contemplate  with  indift'erence  tlie  loss  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal 
of  their  rising  professor  from  the  Parisian  schools.  Tlie  ministers  of  Louis  XVIII., 
therefore,  offered  him  the  post  of  Medecin  par  quartier  until  a  chair  worthy  of  his 
acceptance  should  be  at  their  disposal.  The  coincidence  of  these  two  offers  somewhat 
astonished  "the  rose  and  expectancy"  of  the  scientific  world  in  Paris,  who  had  asked  no 
favour  and  presented  no  petition.  But  still  this  was  not  the  first  surprise  which  he  had 
encountered  ;  for  prior  to  this  kinijly  contention  the  direction  of  the  Italian  Opera  had 
proffered  him  an  engagement  of  the  value  of  25,000  francs.*  But  the  niedicus  had  a 
nobler  ambition,  and  unhesitatingly  declined  the  Thespian  invitation.  Between  France 
and  Spain,  however,  the  choice  was  more  difficult,  lie  loved,  indeed,  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  but  Spain  was  the  country  of  his  birth.  And  the  latter  consideration  would 
probably  have  prevailed  in  determining  his  future,  if  Ferdinand's  prime  minister,  imbued 
with  the  wretched  spirit  of  red-tapeism,  had  not  refused  to  carry  out  a  university  reform 
which  Orfila  had  submitted  to  him  as  the  condition  of  his  acceptance.  The  great  toxi- 
cologist,  therefore,  remained  in  France.  At  the  Peace  of  1814  a  feeling  of  great  deli- 
cacy led  him  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  his  anciens protecteurs  those  scientific  treasures 
which  he  had  accumulated  in  Paris.  But  the  junta,  mined  and  disjointed,  was  unable 
to  give  effect  to  his  generosity. 

Orfila  was  now  inducted  to  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  by  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine under  circumstances  alike  honourable  to  the  electors  and  the  elected.  This  step 
necessitated  his  naturalization  as  a  French  subject.  His  inaugural  lecture,  in  a  crowded 
theatre,  on  a  medico-legal  subject  which  had  no  connexion  with  toxicolog}',  was  a  suf- 
ficient reproof  to  those  jealous  and  bitter  enemies  who  afiirmed  that  legal  medicine 
would  now  degenerate  into  a  mere  history  of  poisons.  From  that  day,  and  during 
every  subsequent  day  of  the  session — during  the  four  years  of  his  medico-legal  profes- 
sorship, and  the  twenty-nine  years  of  his  tenure  of  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  he  was  inva- 
riably surrounded  by  a  large  and  eager  audience.  His  success  as  a  lecturer  was  most 
remarkable,  and  lay  not  in  pompous  periods  and  pretentious  discourse,  but  in  a  singular 
adaptive  faculty,  which  enabled  him  to  impart  his  information  to  others  in  forcible  and 
perspicuous  language.  Moreover,  he  was  careful  to  illustrate  by  experiments,  whenever 
it  was  possible,  the  subject  matter  which  he  laid  before  his  hearers.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  (as  many  have  done)  that  in  the  extended  field  of  medico-legal  science  Orfila 
was  solely  occupied  with  that  limited  portion  which  bears  directly  on  toxicology.  The 
publicity  accorded  to  his  general  discoveries,  and  the  publication  by  him  of  an  elaborate 
treatise  in  three  volumes,!  shows  how  carefully  he  had  studied  all  the  branches- of  this 
Vast  and  comprehensive  subject.  Here,  again,  he  strongly  inculcates  experimental  inves- 
tigation as  the  only  sort  of  investigation  that  is  reliable.  If  he  desires  to  know  what 
are  the  relative  local  signs  by  which  it  may  bo  determined  whether  an  individual  found 
suspended  by  the  neck,  was  so  suspended  before  or  after  death,  he  hangs  up  a  corpse,  and 
afterwards  dissects  the  parts  pressed  upon  by  the  cord,  notes  the  kind  of  extravasation, 
and  lays  by  his  results  ready  for  comparison,  at  a  moment's  notice,  with  the  terrible 
realities  of  his  criminal  experience.  In  the  same  way  he  determines  the  question  of  the 
turgescence  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in 
the  urethra.  Tlie  subject  of  personal  identity  also  lai'gely  engaged  Orfila's  attention. 
It  is  one  which  will  not  appear  trilling  to  those  who  are  at  all  atfare  of  the  difficulties 
of  this  deceptive  process,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  means  einployed  for  its  detection.  To 
alter  the  colour  of  the  eyebrows  and  the  cranial  hair  is  an  artifice  not  a  little  resorted 
to  for  criminal  concealment.  Orfila  became  such  an  adept  in  effecting  these  changes, 
as  might  excite  at  once  the  fears  and  the  envy  of  the  coiffeurs  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  or 
the  Burlington  Arcade.  He  could  run  through  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  restore 
to  the  most  hirsute  mortal  his  natural  and  primary  shading.  In  his  hands  the  Ethi- 
opian could  change  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots.     So  great  was  his  love  for  scien-       I 

*  This  offer  to  a  physician  may  somewhat  astonish  our  roaders,  eren  when  they  are  told  that  Orfila  was  a  most 
accompltshod  musician,  gifted  with  a  Toice  of  great  compass  and  beauty.  lie  was  a  proficient  ^ith  the  piano,  violin, 
guitar,  and  flute. 
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tific  investigation,  and  so  anxious  was  be  to  clear  tlie  rongh  places  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence, that  he  was  appalled  by  no  difficulties,  however  arduous  or  trying.  His  researches 
on  the  question  of  material  decomposition,  with  a  view  to  laying  down  some  indica- 
tions for  the  phvsician  called  upon  to  determine  the  period  which  has  elapsed  between 
actual  death  and  its  judicial  discovery,  will  alone  attest  the  truth  of  this  observation.* 
A  more  disgusting  office  cannot  be  imagined  than  that  of  dissecting  and  comparing 
bodies  in  their  vai-ious  states  of  decay,  from  the  period  of  first  entombment  to  one  more 
or  less  removed  from  the  investiture  of  the  shroud.  Yet  Orfila  had  courage  for  all  this  ; 
and  ho  has  left  behind  him  a  mournful  portrait  gallery,  drawn  from  nature,  of  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  marches  of  disorganization. 

The  circumstance  which  transferred  the  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudehce  from 
that  chair  to  the  one  of  chemistry  was  a  matter  of  great  regret.  A  royal  decree  had 
dissolved  the  faculty.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  those  who  presideil  over  its  reorga- 
nization to  suppress  the  chair  of  Historical  Medicine,  give  to  Royer-Collard  that  of 
MoJical  Jurisprudence,  and  put  Orfila  into  the  place  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  Vau- 
quelin,  who,  together  with  Antoine  Dubois,  De  Jussieu,  Deyeux,  Fclletau,  Lallement, 
and  Desgenettes,  was  entirely  ex'cluded.  But  Orfila,  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  coun. 
oil,  seeks  his  friend  and  quondam  instructor,  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and 
of  his  own  intention  to  decline  professorial  service.  His  generous  nature  will  not  brook  ' 
the  exclusion  of  his  generous  friend.  "  They  dare  not  do  it,"  said  Vauquelin.  "  But 
they  dare,"  replied  Orfila.  "  In  that  case,"  nobly  resumed  the  elder  savant.  "  I  require 
of  you  to  accept  the  chair  of  Oheraistry.  Your  refusal  would  not  benefit  me,  and  it 
would  deprive  the  students  of  that  excellent  teaching  of  which  your  antecedents  give 
such  abundant  promise."! 

Hencefortli  Orfila  appears  before  us  in  a  new  light.  With  years  and  labours  come 
honours,  ^nd  their  too  frequent  accompaniment  of  painful  anxieties.  And  yet  it  may, 
after  all,  be  questioned  whether  the  act  of  bearing  well  the  anxieties  is  not  the  real 
honour.  The  Professor  of  Chemistry  becomes  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  The  hi^ory  of 
his  promotion  to  that  office  is  not  less  interesting  than  his  elevation  to  the  chair  which 
he  then  adorns.  The  Revolution  of  1830  had  restored  the  professors  dismissed  by  the 
iiniust  decree  of  1822.  The  celebrated  Antoine  Dubois,  recently  and  reluctantly  ele- 
vated to  the  deaconate,  requeste<l  Orfila  to  accompany  him  to  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  (as  he  said)  a  matter  connected  with  their  joint  administration.  They  had 
scarcely  entered  the  Government  chambers  when  Dubois  thus  addresses  himself  to  the 
Minister:  'Sir,  I  am  old,  and  but  little  anxious  for  the  responsible  functions  of  the 
deaconate  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me.  I  beg  of  you  at  once  to  accept  my  resig- 
nation, and  to  substitute  my  <listinguished  colleague,  M.  Orfila."  On  the  next  day  the 
nomination  thus  made  was  (to  adopt  our  legal  phraseologv)  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered, 
such  was  the  confidence  of  the  Minister  in  Dubois'  selection,  and  in  the  reputation  of 
Orfila  himself.  The  cares  of  this  new  post  did  not  interfere  with  the  professor's 
labours  in  the  science  of  his  special  devotion.  Nor  did  they  interrupt  the  regularity  of 
his  teaching ;  for  nothing  could  have  compensated  him  for  the  loss  of  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  pupils — a  result  which  would  have  followed  his  less  frequent  communica- 
tion with  them.  Moreover,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  better  inculcate  regularity  and 
exactness  on  his  colleasues,  than  by  setting  them  an  example  of  the  same  in  his  own 
person.  What  better  sermon,  indeed,  could  he  preach  than  that  which  the  brother 
of  John  Wesley  pronounced  to  be  incomparable :  "  the  sermon  of  a  consistent 
life"1 

'  And  whilst  the  novitiate  of  our  dean  was  occupied  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
it  was  engaged  als(>  in  rebuilding  the  material  structure  of  the  school.  In  place  of  a 
hideous,  was  reared  a  lofty,  spacious,  and  elegant  buildiug,  wherein  (jlinical  iustructiou 
was  given  in  surgery  and  midwifery — the  latter  being  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the 

•  Orfila  piibUslieri  a  trfiatl.se  In  1S30.  conjointly  with  M.  Lesenr,  entitletl,  '  On  tiie  Appearance  Presented  by  Dead 
Bodies  lifter  Exlinmatidn,  Drowninjr.  'Aiitri)cati(in  in  Oess-i)').)ls  or  by  Gases.' 

t  Tliis  w;i8  the  clrcutastance  tii  wliich  we  before  aliuJed  jis  a  thing  for  subseqnent  narration,  occurring  at  tiicniost 
critical  period  of  Orilia's  life.  That  Vauquf  lin's  good  opinion  and  predictit>n  w.^re  amply  jn^tirtLnl  in  tlie  future  of  his 
pupil  is  clear  to  demonstration.  Orllla's  'Elements  of  Chemistry'  has  reached  its  eijriitli  edition.  Yet  he  himself 
said  uf  tt,  with  characteristic  modesty,  that  it  had  no  .other  merit  (by  no  means  an  jnsigniticaat  one)  than  that  of 
co-ordijuititig  facts. 
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programme  of  the  faculty.  New  dissecting  rooms  were  substituted  for  filthy  and 
Vinwliolesome  ones,  where  the  students  might  work  without  detriment  to  their  health. 
To  Oifila,  likewise,  I'aris  is  indebted  for  that  magnificent  botanical  garden  where  every 
plant  has  its  name  appended  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  inquiring  observers.  Dupuytren 
Lad  liberally  left  the  wherewith  to  found  a  chair  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Oifila 
managed  to  create  therefrom  not  only  a  pathological  chair,  but  also  a  pathological 
museum.  Before  the  completion  of  this  great  work  he  had  visited  many  anatomical 
galleries,  among  which  the  llunterian  Museum  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  had 
excited  his  especial  admiration.  This  feeling,  combined  with  that  of  humiliation  at 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  the  French  galleries,  inspired  him  with  an  intense 
desire  to  rival  the  collection  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  He  returns  to  Paris,  and  consults 
,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  upon  the  subject.  That  functionary  yieli^  to  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  the  enthusiastic  professor  and  dean.  The  necessary  arrangements  are 
made,  and  the  work  is'at  once  initiated.  Never  was  so  complete  a  change  effected  in 
so  short  a  period.  The  new  galleries  were  not  yet  completed  before  the  pouring  in 
from  all  quarters  of  varied  preparations  wherewith  to  enrich  them.  Orfiia  had  set  in 
motion  the  most  elaborate  machinery  for  achieving  this  end,  and  had  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  most  celebrated  anatomists  of  Europe.  Eschricht  of  Copenha- 
'  gen,  Panizzaof  Pavia,  llirtl  of  Vienna,  (at  that  time  professor  atPrague),  Erdl  of  Munich, 
and  (though  last  not  least)  our  own  Professor  Owen  of  London — all  were  consulted 
by  him,  and  all,  in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  brotherhood,  lent  him  their  assistance. 
The  cieation  of  this  museum  was,  in  fact  (as  M.  Berard  describes  it),  a  veritable 
tour  dejbrce.  In  five  months  the  whole  was  finished,  and  sixteen  thousand  specimens 
were  arranged  in  the  new  galleries.  The  faculty  expiessed  by  vote  its  recognition  of 
the  brilliant  services  of  the  dean  ;  and  M.  de  Salvandy,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
was  afterwards  desirous  of  acknowledging  them  by  gifting  the  anatomical  museum 
with  the  name  of  the  distinguished  man  who  had  thus  eti'ectcd  its  happy  transfor- 
mation.   ■ 

We  are  astounded  in  the  case  of  Orfiia  (as  we  were  in  that  of  Miilier)  as  to  bow  he 
found  time  for  his  great  and  multifarious  labours.  But  the  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that 
time  is  never  wanting  to  those  who  know  how  to  regulate  its  employment  and  econo- 
mise its  disposition.  Our  professor's  methodical  habits  were  most  striking.  Those  \^o 
wanted  him,  and  knew  his  habits,  had  only  to  look  at  their  watches,  and  they  at  once 
knew  wliere  to  find  him.  He  had  no  bustle,  itnpetuosity,  or  confusion.  But  he  was 
calm,  systematic,  dignified,  laborious,  and  yet  with  suflicient  entlnisiasm  to  ensure  rapidity 
of  execution.  To  these  attributes  he  added  a  courtesy  and  politeness  which  inspired 
every  one  who  approached  him  with  respect.  During  his  deaconate  he  had  been 
elected  on  the  General  Council  of  Hospital  Administration;  and  in  1851  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Acadeiny  of  Medicine,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  since  its  foun- 
dation. In  both  of  these  capacities  he  exercised  true  wisdom,  and  displayed  a  rare 
spirit  of  conciliation.  He,  also,  during  this  high  official  period,  conceived  and  executed 
the  idea  of  foimding  a  Socivte  de  Prevoyance  for  physicians  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  This  generous  and  charitable  work  was  a  new  development  of  that  anxiety  with 
which  he  ever  watched  over  the  interests  of  his  professional  brethren.  It  was,  indeed 
(as  he  himself  regarded  it),  the  most  sacred  of  his  many  missions,  dignified  by  the  wis- 
dom of  age,  and  rendered  holy  by  the  comfort  which  it  imparted  to  those  born  to  a  lot 
less  happy  than  his  own. 

But  Orfiia  has  not  yet  reached  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his  honours".  Ho  is  appointed 
by  the  King  to  succeed  Cuvier  in  the  University  at  the  Supreme  Council  of  Public 
Instruction.  Then  it  was  that  he  commenced  organizing  preparatory  schools  of  medi- 
cine and  pharmacy,  and  increased  the  value  of  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  educational  requirements  and  a  general  extension  of  the  universit)'  cuiricu- 
lum.  Nor  did  he  use  his  influence  in  eflfecting  these  reforms  to  the  exclusive  advantage 
of  the  schools  to  which  he  was  himself  attached.  He  instituted  new  professoiial  chairs 
in  the  Faculties  of  Strasburg  and  Montpellier,  and  elevated  to  the  utmost  everything 
that  he  could  bring  within  his  comprehensive  reach. 

We  have  thus  familiarized  our  readers,  though  briefly  and  imperfectly,  with  the  lead- 
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ing  features  of  the  public  life  of  Oi-fila.  AVe  raise  for  a  moment  the  curtain  of  liis  pri- 
vate life,  because  we  are  sure  that  those  who  have  thus  far  traced  the  narrative  of  this 
scientific  labourer  will  bo  interested  to  see  him  in  the  retirement  of  social  relationship. 
Not  that  his  private  life  wjis,  in  the  strictest  sense,  ono  of  social  retirement,  as  com- 
pared with  our  linglisli  notions  of  domestic  quietude.  The  social  life  in  France  is  the 
life  of  the  salons,  and  here  we  are  invited  to  see  the  great  toxicologist,  rather  than  by 
his  own  fireside.  Ills  musical  talents  (to  which  we  have  before  alluded),  together  with 
his  courteous  manners  and  his  colloquial  powers,  procured  him  from  the  very  first  an 
entree  into  the  best  society.  lie  there  met  with  a  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife, 
and  whose  musical  tastes  were  eqyal  to  his  own.  Such  a  union  ensured  the  married 
couple  a  ilattering  reception  in  the  leading  salons  of  Paris.  In  those  of  the  Princesse 
de  Vaudomont  and  Comtesse  de  Rumford  (the  widow  of  Lavoisier)  Orfila  met  tlie  most 
illustrious  representatives  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  The  relations  which  he  there 
contracted  with  many  of  these  personages  singularly  smoothed  in  after  years  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  administrative  life.  "He  has  himself  told  me,"  records  M.  Berard,  "J'ai 
obtenu  plus  de  decisions  avantagensos  pour  la  faculte,  j'ai  mene  a  bonne  fin  plus 
d'entreprises  relatives  aux  etudes,  dans  les  salons  que  dans  Ics  bureaux  dcs  administra- 
tions."* With  celebrity  and  fame  caine  competence.  Orfila  was  in  his  turn  able  ta 
receive.  Whatever  he  undertook,  socially  or  scientifically,  he  did  well.  His  soirees, 
therefore,  were  unusually  brilliant,  and  attended  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  by  the  most 
distinguished  artistes  of  France  and  Italy.  In  fact,  his  domestic  life  was  full  of  happi- 
ness, as  his  public  life  was  crowded  with  usefulness. 

But  the  hour  of  adversity  was  at  hand.  The  Revolution  (1848)  burst  forth.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government  was  the  deposition  of  the  dean.  It  was 
the  miserable  stab  of  a  secret  enemy,  a  letter  from  whom  to  a  friend,  in  which  he 
felicitates  himself  upon  the  successful  overthrow,  is  in  the  possession  of  Orfila's  family, 
and  reveals  to  them  the  baseness  of  humanity.  This  act,  too,  was  followed  by  a  general 
attack  upon  his  decanal  administration.  Orfila  took  but  little  notice  of  it.  His  deeds 
are  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  wilt  excite  the 
gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  educational  science  long  after  the  remembrance  of  this  cowardly 
depreciation  of  his  merits  shall  have  faded  from  the  minds  of  men.  He  was  himself 
supported  by  a  dignified  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  by  a  stoical  firmness  which 
belongs  only  to  the  guileness  and  the  strong.  But  still  the  effort  was  great,  and  the 
shock,  which  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  friends,  commensurate.  What  a  comfort 
to  him  now  was  their  and  his  pupils'  affection !  It  touched  him  with  overflowing 
tenderness,  and  opened  yet  more  abundantlv  that  generous  nature.  It  led  him  to  antici- 
pate benefits  which  he  had  intended  only  for  posthumous  execution.  He  makes  over 
121,000  francs  for  the  completion  of  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  Faculty,  tlie  insti- 
tution of  an  academic  prize,  and  for  certain  other  establishments  of  superior  instruction. 
From  one  end  of  France  to  the  other  the  profession  acknowledged  by  acclamation  this 
splendjd  munificence. 

"Et  cependant, '  eloquently  and  feelin<;ly  writes  M.  Berard,  "jo  ne  saisquel  triste  pressefiti- 
nient  ni'assiegeait,  lorsque  j'entendais  Orfila  annonccr  qii'il  donait  de  son  vivant  pour  surveil- 
lor  et  dinger  I'execution  de  ses  volontes;  il  me  semblait  voir,  dans  ce  langage  trop  confiant, 
nne  sorte  da  defi  jete  a  la  deslinea  hninaine.  Ilolas I  la  uiort  dovait  frappor  la  donateur  avant 
la  realisation  legale  du  bieufait^  ces  adresses  de  felicitation  que  la  province  lai  faisalt  parvenir 
de  toutes  parts,  o'est  sur  sa  tombe  (lu'il  a  falhi  les  deposer." 

Orfila  had  lectured  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  on  which  ho  took  to  his  bed  to  rise 

*  Wo  reffard  this  afHrmation  as  worthy  of  peoiiliar  notice,  for  we  believe  that  there  are  well-to-do  practitioners  in 
London  ij'no  decline  to  move  in  society,  save  in  a  professional  capacity,  uniler  the  impression  that  they  are  wedded 
to  an  exacting  mistress  who  demands  their  wholo  time  and  attention.  There  can  be  no  greater  delusion ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  liave  observed,  the  victims  of  it  have  been  men  of  sinirniarly  narrow  minds  and  penurious  habits.  The 
best  general  society  is  tiie  best  general  food  for  an  intelligent  mind  in  ita  necessary  hours  of  relaxation.  "  But  as  I 
grow  old,  every  year  convinces  ine  m'>re  an'l  more  that  social  intercourse  of  the  riilit  iilnd  is  a  material  aid  to  suc- 
cess." CCornhili  Magazine,' No.  12,  art.  on  "Success."  M.  Berard  very  pro|»erly  comments  on  this  avowal  of 
Orfila  in  these  words:  "Get  aveu  scandalisera  peut-etre  cos  hommes  qui  chereheut  dans  on  maintien  austire  et 
I'ennui  fju'lis  indigent  unc  sorte  d'appoint  i  une  re|)Utation  d'adminl^tratenr  ou  de  savant;  mais  les  snccfis  dans  ie 
monde  ne  pouvaient  6tre  compromettants  pour  celui  que  t;int  de  travaux  sorlea.x  et  utiles  recomm.indaiunC  ii  i'estlme 
des  vOrltables  savants  et  h  la  reconnaissance  publlquo." 
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up  no  more.  It  was  observed  that  he  was  singularly  fatigued  before  the  completion  of  his 
duty.  But  he  would  not  relinquish  it ;  he  carried  himself  through  to  tlic  end.  "C'etait 
la  mort  du  soldat  sur  le  champ  de  bataille."  The  intcirigcnce  that  he  was  ill — that  he 
was  in  danger — spread  through  Paris.  The  doors  of  his  house  were  besieged  by  anx- 
ious inquirers.  Death  was  not  laggard  in  doing  his  work.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  March,  1853,  to  him  who  had  unravelled  so  many  hidden  things  was  given  the  key 
of  yet  greater  mysteries,  and  the  good  and  great  physician  "the  clay  house  of  this  world 
forsook,  and  the  house  everlasting  entered." 

Such  are  the  two  remarkable  men  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  scientific 
acquirements  -of  the  present  century,  and  who,  though  dead,  will  yet  speak  to  us  for 
ever.  Hie  reciprocal  influences  exercised  by  the  sciences  which  Mueller  and  Orfila 
respectively  represent,  give  a  double  importance  to  physiological  and  chemical  discover- 
ies, and  indicate  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  appropriateness  of  their  literary  conjunc- 
tion. And  this  appropriateness  is  increased  in  no  small  measure  by  the  similarity  of 
the  gifts,  and  conditions,  and  modes  of  accomplishing  what  they  did,  of  the  physiologist 
and  the  chemist  themselves.  Born  and  educated  alike  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances which  clog  the  activity  of  thousands,  they  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  positive 
1-esults  of  their  achievements,  and  the  priceless  benefit  of  tlieir  examples.  That  they 
should  accomplish  much  in  the  paths  which  they  had  severally  marked  out  for  them- 
selves, both  Mueller  and  Orfila  had  abundant  presentiment — a  presentiment  which  fur- 
nished the  strongest  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  gave  them  that  self-cpnfidence  which  is 
the  harbinger  of  success.  h)ven  the  scholastic  life  was  fruitful  in  evidence  of  a  perse- 
verance and  an  energy  which  never  remain  unrewarded.  Afterwards  comes  the  period 
of  more  complete  self-dependence,  though  at  an  age  when  most  young  men  are  drawing 
their^  supplies  from  the  paternal  sources.  We  have  seen  how  something  akin  to 
poverty  (that  hardest  of  task-masters)  knocked  at  Mueller's  door,  and  how  Orfila  declined 
to  accept  a  pecuniary  imbnrsenient  which  he  greatly  needed,  and  return  to  the  shelter 
of  his  father's  roof.  We  have  observed,  too,  how,  even  during  the  entire  academic  and 
subsequent  career,  the  whole  time  of  these  true  scientiw  discipuli  was  given  to  that 
which'  they  had  severally  undertaken.  To  support  one  fact  by  another,  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  previous  experiments,  to  reject  the  accidental  or  empirical,  aud  establish  the 
principles  of  inductive  science,  became  henceforth  the  occupation  of  their  lives.  By  a 
consistent  perseverance  under  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  them,  and  an  undeviating 
rectitude  of  conduct  which  never  stooped  to  resent  the  professional  jealousy  of  contem- 
poraries, they  preach  aloud  to  many  among  ourselves,  and  offer  no  slight  contrast  to 
many  who  are  no  longer  of  this  generation.  There  is  little  more  to  be  said.  Nothing, 
indeed,  save  to  present  our  acknowledgments  to  MM.  Du  Bois-Ileymond,  Virchow,  and 
Berard,  for  having  furnished  us  with  the  materials  from  which  this  narrative  has. been 
chiefly  constructed,  and  to  assure  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  which  it  has  afforded  us  to 
erect  in  the  pages  of  a  scientific  review  a  monument  to  the  true  dignity  of  Labour. 
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servation of  Forces  in  Vital  Phenomena.  (The  'American  Journal  of  Science  and 
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the  Koyal  Society,'  vol.  xi.  p.  8.     1861.) 

Intending  to  take  the  Discourse  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  our  guide,  as  it  was  the 
actual  cause  of  our  being  led  into  a  train  of  thought  that  brought  the  other  works 
mentioned  into  a  common  view  with  it,  we  will  let  M.  Bouillaud  open  his  harangue 
in  his  own  manner : 

"  Gentlemen,  before  entering  upon  the  great  questions  that  Professor  Trousseau  has  thought 
proper  to  moot,  on  the  occasion  of  the  report  made  by  our  colleague,  M.  Derergie,  in  the 
name  of  a  commission  of  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member,  I  ought  to  declare  that 
this  report  has  been  too  well  defended  by  its  learned  author  to  leave  aught  else  fbr 
me  to  do  tlian  simply  refer  to  that  defence.  M.  ^Devergie  is  one  of  those  who  does 
not  need  help. 

"  TliUt  if  I  mount  this  tribune  on  the  subject  of  those  high  questions  -which,  since  the 
discourse  of  M.  Trousseau,  have  been  debated,  it  is  not  that,  in  certain  respects,  they  have 
not  been  sufficiently  fathomed  by  the  preceding  orators,  MM.  Poggiale  and  Piorry,  who  both 
have  so  powerfully  captivated  the  attention  of  the  Academy.  But,  Gentlemen,  there  remain 
still  in  tlie  discourse  of  our  eminent  colleague,  M.  Trousseau,  in  regard  of  special  nosography, 
as  in  regard  of  general  nosograjihy,  and  of  what  is  stili  called  medical  pMlosopliy,  some 
assertions  which  touch  me  too  nearl3 — I  will  s.iy  more,  too  contrary  to  the  doctrines  which  I 
profess^ — for  me  not  to  feel  that,  with  the  consent  of  the  Academy,  I  am  bound  to  speak. 

"  Who  would  have  thought,  gentlemen,  that  a  report  on  the  percbloride  of  iron  would  raise 
so  stormy  a  discussion,  not  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  Academy,  but  in  the  whole  medical 
press?  It  is  that  we  had  not  foreseen  that  upon  that  occasion  M.  Trousseau  would  formulize 
one  of  those  professions  of  medical  faith,  many  articles  of  which  would,  if  they  were  accepted, 
overturn  from  top  to  bottom  the  present  constitution  of  medicine." 

Thus  M.  Bouillaud,  whilst  pointing  in  admiration  to  the  fact  tljat  the  spark  which 
called  forth  such  eloquence  and  excited  such  intense  intellectual  conmiotion  was  struck 
by  the  percbloride  of  iron,  had  nevertheless  witnessed  too  many  emeutes  in  I'aris — 
their  very  crater — not  to  be  entitled  to  hint  that  he  had  not  believed  the  floor  of  the 
Academy  proof  against  an  eruption,  But  apart  from  the  materials  for  ethnological 
study  furnished  by  the  graphic  little  narrative  he  gives,  the  gravest  members  of  our  pro- 
fession all  the  world  over  cannot  but  anticipate  that  the  subject-matter  must  be  of 
interest  to  our  whole  body,  where  names  of  such  weight  as  the  above  in  medicine  and 
science  appear  in  the  cour.se  of  the  discussion,  and  which,  moreover,  results  in  an  essay 
by  a  man  of  M.  Bouilland's  reputation  under  so  abstruse  and  comprehensive  a  heading 
as  that  which  lies  before  us. 

The  different  sections  of  the  medical  press  had  interpreted  M.  Trousseau's  said  pro- 
fession of  faith  in  such  devious  senses,  that  he  had  been  claimed  by  various  shades  of 
the  ri\al  schools  of  Paris  and  Montpellier,  of  Bichat  and  Barthez,  of  organicists  and 
vitalists,  as  one  of  their  disciples.      , 

"  I'm  bird  with  wings,  exclaims  the  bat ; 
I'm  mouse,  long  live  my  cousin  rat." 

After  some  nimble  dialectic  lunges,  M.  Bouillaud  brings  the  point  of  his  rapier  to  his 
adversary's  breast,  and  summons  him  to  a  more  explicit  avowal,  to  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  the  latter  shows  no  signs  of  repugnance. 

M.  Bouillaud :  "  "What  is  your  real  profession  of  faith  ?" 

M.  Trousseau :  "  Here  it  is  in  two  words.  I  believe  that  there  is  in  animals  no  manifesta- 
tion which  does  not  suppose  a  tulstratum ;  that  is  to  say,  a  tissue  or  an  organ:  la/n,  then, 
organicist. 
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"  I  believe,  with  Descartes,  that  the  free  and  immaterial  principle  has  in  man  (and  I  will 
add  in  animals)  nothing  to  do  with  the  nutritive  functions,  or  that  which  M.  Dollfus  has  so 
spiritually  called  the  kettle  (pot-au-feii)  of  the  economy:  /  am,  then,  not  aniiaist  in  the 
physiological  point  of  view. 

"  I  believe  that  living  matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  has  manifestations  which  are  proper  to 
it,  which  appertain  only  to  it.  I  call  them,  for  want  of  better  designations,  vital  forces  or 
vital  properties :  /  am,then,  mtalist." 

Our  author,  hoping  to  have  thus  gained  a  clearer  notion  of  the  points  upon  which  he 
might  bo  expected  to  enlarge,  again  reminds  us  that  the  medical  public  had  been 
pressing  to  these  seances,  as  the  ordinary  public  to  a  theatre  when  some  piece  eminently 
dramatic  is  being  performed. 

"  Oonticudre  omnes,  intentique  ora  tenebant.'' 

He  divides  his  discourse  into  three  parts  : 

I.  Chlorosis,  Ancemia,  Specifics. 

M.  Trousseau  had  asked  permission  of  the  Academy  to  compare  two  diseases  always 
confounded,  chlorosis,  and  ansemia  from  abundant  loss  of  blood. 

"  A  young  woman,  iniprndent.  [it  is  M.  Trousseau  who  speaks],  and  little  careful  of  sacrific- 
ing her  health  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  takes  a  cold  foot-bath  in  order  to  suppress  her  menses. 
In  a  few  days  she  becomes  clilovotio,  not  as  in  anosmia,  because  she  has  lost  blood,  bnt 
because  she  has  hept  too  much  of  it." 

Such  a  chlorosis  as  this  M.  Bouillaud  ridicules  as  a  fabulous  complaint.  And  we 
quite  agree  with  Lira  when  he  asserts,  that  though  certain  writers,  in  their  desire  for 
generic  groupings  of  disease,  may  occasionally  use  language  vague  enough  to  give  some 
countenance  to  M.  Trousseau's  statement,  no  such  confusion  as  the  one  alleged  exists  in 
the  minds  of  medical  men  between  these  diseases,  llsomorrhagic  chlorosis,  as  well  as 
the  cachexia  in  secondary  syphilis  and  in  ague,  may  all  give  rise  to  aniemia,  &c. ;  "  but 
we  have  so  many  different  maladies  {sui  generis)  to  deal  with,  wherein  anaemia  is  merely 
one  of  the  elements." 

I^is  not,  says  M.  Trousseau,  from  our  pathological  researches  having  tauglit  us  that 
certain  morbid  chemical  changes  exist  in  the  last  three  of  the  complaints  here  named 
that  specifics  for  them  have  been  discovered  in  preparations  of  iron,  mercury  or  iodine, 
and  quinine.  But  these  remedies  have  been  hit  upon  empirically.  However,  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  clinical  teacher  absolutely  denies  that  these  specifics  may  cure  by 
their  chemical  action,  though  the  modus  operandi  may  not  be  visible,  we  will  pass  over 
here  M.  Bouillaud's  severe  strictures  upon  the  ultra-vitalisls,  who  maintain  that  they 
prove  eificacious  by  exciting  the  living  tissues  to  proper  action,  and  enter  upon  another 
of  his  topics. 

II.  The    True   Relations   of  Chemistry  and   the  Physical  Sciences  in  general   with 

■   Medicine. 

"  It  is  not  to-day,  gentlemen,  that,  to  my  knowledge,  on«  eloquent  colleague  has  declared 
war  against  that  which  he  calls  the  chemical  treatnxint  of  disease.  How  often  has  he  not 
spoken  to  me  against  the  sort  of  excess  with  which  we  .study,  and  we  teach  in  our  school  the 
physico-chemical  sciences,  otherwise  called  the  sciences  accessory  to  medicine  1" 

We  think  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  the  theories  of  Liebig  and  others 
upon  alimentation,  respiratory  and  other  elimination  from  the  animal  economy,  &c.,  ifec, 
have  been  shown  to  be  wanting  in  proof,  and  that  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  teach  them 
as  unquestionable  conclusions.  But  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  such  theories 
involve  much  that  is  erroneous,  it  is  much  fairer  to  reganl  them  as  premature  than  as 
tending  to  mislead.  In  an  article  on  "Man  and  Climate,"  in  our  last  number,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  balance  of  evidence  continues,  notwithstanding  contrary  affirmations, 
in  favour  of  the  well-known  doctrine  of  Liebig,  that  fat  is  a  main  source  of  supply  of 
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aniiiiiil  heat ;  anil  tLis  point  is  not  only  important  to  the  pliysiologist,  but  to  the  prac- 
tical pliysician.  And  even  as  regards  the  alleged  iuacceptability  of  chemical  theories  to 
account  for  the  actions  of  specifics,  we  would  suggest  that  these  medicines  nearly  wholly 
consist  of  alkaloids — some  tertiaiy  compound  oxidized-^or  are  metallic,  and  are  there- 
fore prompt  at  chemical  interchange  of  elements  with  binary  compounds ;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  very  natural  to  imagine  that  in  the  more  complex  chemistry  of  the  animal 
frame  they  may  neutralize  or  eliminate  certain  principles  detrimental  to  healthy  action 
in  this  manner,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  "catch  nature  in  the  fact." 

Granting  M.  Trousseau  to  be  justified  in  doubting  that,  when  a  gouty  patient  recovers 
health  under  a  course  of  mineral  waters,  this  happens  from  alkalies  chemically  neutral- 
izing the  "  uric  diathesis,"  rather  than  from  change  of  air,  scene,  and  diet,  we  hardly 
agree  that  it  is  fitting,  in  consequence  of  like  causes  of  doubt,  to  put  the  services  of 
chemistry  to  medicine  at  a  low  value;  for  the  list  of  articles  in  our  pharmacopoeia  alone 
would  show,  at  a  glance,  that  we  are  under  so  great  obligations  to  that  science  as  amply 
to  sustain  its. credit,  though  wo  might  altogether  fail  in  tracing  the  action  of  these  things 
in  the  intricate  reactions  that  take  place  in.  living  organisms. 

But  M.  Bouiilaud  makes  quotations  from  his  'Essay  on  Medical  Philosophy,'  published 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  showing  that  the  forces  of  chemical  affinity,  as  well  as  the 
physical  forces  in  general,  must  act  in  living  animals,  and  thus  constitute  fundamental 
studies  in  the  knowledge  of  physiology  and  practice  of  medicine. 

III.  On  Vitalism,  Organidsm,  and  the  Forces  of  Nature  in  Oeneral. 

Space  would  not  permit  us  to  follow  M.  Bouiilaud  through  his  critical  history  of  the 
rise  and  progress  c>f  the  natural  sciences.  .  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  what  appears 
to  be  his  principal  aim— to  so  much  as  indicates  the  universality  of  natui'al  forces 
governed  by  laws.  In  the  words  of  M.  Biot,  Sir  I.  Newton  was  the  creator  of  natural 
philosophy.  His  thought  that  the  force  of  gravity  which  drew  bodies' to  the  earth  might 
extend  to  the  moon  herself  was  like  an  inspiration;  and  when  he  finally  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  that  it  did  do  so,  only  diminished  in  amount  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  the  moon  and  earth,  and  that  it  was  it  that  "retained  the  moon  in 
her  orbit  against  the  efforts  of  the  centrifuf/al  force  which  her  movements  of  circulation 
excite  in  her,"  natural  philosophy  sprang  into  life.  This  exposition  of  M.  Bouillaud's 
'"an  scarcely  bo  called  accurate;  for,  without  the  force  of  gravity,  the  moon  would  not 
irculate  in  an  orbit  at  all— she  would  move  onwards  for  ever  in  a  straight  line  with  a 
uniform  velocity  through  space.  It  is  the  force  of  gravity  that  deflects  her  at  every 
nslant  from-  a  straight  pitth,  and  makes  her  circulate  about  the  earth.  Aud  the  first 
tep  in  Newton's  triumphs  was  the  proof  he  furnished  that  the  force  of  gravity,  diminished 
n  the  ratio  above  stated,  was  precisely  competent  to  pull  her  from  the  straight  into  the 
elliptical  path  she  keeps.  This  is  eft'ected  by  a  central  or  centripetal  force,  and  centri- 
Hgal  force  is  only  an  imaginary  equal  opposite  force — indeed,  but  another  name  for  it. 
Ncivton  showed  also  that  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  attract  each  other  directly 
IS  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances,  and  that  their  movements, 
iven  to  minute  oscillations  or  secular  variations,  could  bo  calculated  from  this  supposi- 
ion,  and  that  the  tides  rise-by  this  force  residing  in  the  moon  and  sun.  We  may 
ubjoin  that  later  observations  upon  some  of  the  double  stars  detect  that  they  move  about 
:ach  other,  and  that  thus  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  grand  force  operates 
iterally  wherever  there  is  matter. 

I'erhaps  M.  Bouiilaud  might  have  fortified  his  argument  of  the  universality  of  the 
atural  forces  better  by  adverting  to  established  facts  than  to  Newton's  dream,  in  his 
)ptics  of  1675,  of  an  universal  ether.  It  is  certain  that  the  heavenly  bodies  excite 
ijnsations  in  us  of  light  and  hcak;  and  since,  as  was  shown  by  Korner,  we  cannot  cal- 
ulate  accurately  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
xcept  by  allowing  for  the  variable  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  earth,  and  assuming 
aat  light  travels  at  a  certain  rate,  it  appeal's  that  the  undulations  of  light  are  propa- 
atcd  all  the  way  from  the  planet  to  us. 

Again,  at  the  present  time  immense  interest  has  been  begotten  in  the  scientific  raind 
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by  lessons  of  the  like  universal  character  furnished  by  magnetic  phenomena.  Magnetic 
storms,  or  sudden  gi-eat  disturbances  in  the  diurnal  movements  of  the  magnetic  needle 
have  been  observed  to  happen  at  the  same  instant  at  Toronto,  Philadelphia,  HobHiton 
Pekin,  the  Kew  Observatory — Sll  the  world  over.  These  disturbances  are  acconipaniec 
by  striking  displays  of  aurora  borcalis  ;  the}'  run  through  their  variations  in  a  perioc 
of  ten  years,  in  \vhioh  period  the  changes  in  tlio  amount  of  spots  on  the  sun's  disc- 
that  is,  the  series  of  perturbations  in  that  body's  luminous  atmosphere,  as  observec 
independently  by  Schwabe — are  also  accomplished.  The  language  of  our  veterai 
Brodie's  late  address  to  the  Royal  Society  warms  when  he  alludes  to  these  manifesta 
tions  of  magnetism,  "  that  niysterious  force  which,  like  the  force  of  gravity,  connect! 
us  with  the  sun,  and  probably  with  all  other  heavenly  bodies — even  those  which  are  a 
the  greatest  distance  from  us." 

M.  Bouillaud  having  lingered  so  long  over  the  universal  force  of  attraction — fdix  qu 
potnit  reriim  cognoscere  causas — feels  obliged  to  glide  .very  rapidly  over  the  othei 
natural  forces.  The  physical  forces,  as  manifested  by  "  the  imponderable'  bodies,  sucb 
as  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  electro-magnetism,"  and  "  elastic  force  or  elasticity,"  ai 
well  as  the  forces  of  chemical  elective  affinity,  are  touched  upon. .  It  need  not  b( 
repeated  to  our  readers  how  these  pervade  the  world.  But  we  may  mention  that  w( 
have  neglected  to  cite  many  ingenious  comments  of  M.  Bouillaud  upon  speculations  o 
Descartes  upon  subjects  that  could  not  be  successfully  handled  in  his  day,  when  thi 
inductive  philosophy  had  so  small  holdfast  upon  philosophers ;  for  though  we  an 
under  great  obligations  to  the  latter  for  his  improvements  in  geometry, 'and  even  unde 
some  for  his  suggestions  in  natural  philosophy  (for  instance,  the  law  of  refraction  o 
light),  yet  he  was  a  professed  a  priori  reasoner,  conceiving  what  physical  laws  ouf/ht  ti 
exist,  rather  than  experimentalizing  to  discover  those  that  do;  and  he  actually  led  i 
powerful  reaction  against  Bacon's  inductive  philosophy,  which  had  already  obtainec 
influence.  We  have  thought  it  more  profitable  to  devote  our  limited  notice  to  marl 
out  the  path  of  scientific  discovery,  rather  than  in  registering  the  instances  wher^ 
science  has  gone  astray.  Tliough  Bacon  and  Hooke  professed  to  be  a  ^osien'on  rea 
soners,  their  notions  were  crude  or  premature  in  the  cases  where  their  names  are  intro 
duced. 

M.  Bouillaud  now  arrives  at  the  fofccs  of  livinfi  bodies — vital  forces — and  regrets  th( 
complexity  of  this  last  of  the  grand  questions  under  discussion. 

We  can  only  succinctly  indicate  the  tenor  of  his  further  remarks  :  Living  bodies  ar 
made  up  of  inorganic  materials  constituted  into  organs,  and  therefore  they  must  be  sub 
ject  to  the  action  of  all  the  physical  forces,  though  these  must  be  regulated  by  other 
peculiar  to  the  several  organized  structures.  In  early  days'it  was  fancied  that  a  livini 
man  diflFered  from  his  corpse  in  the  possession  of  some  one  principle ;  as  it  was  said  o 
Prometheus  (we  may  use  the  words  of  Parnell), 

"  lie  carved  the  turf  to  mould  a  manly  frame, 
Aud  stole  from  Jove  his  animating  flame."  • 

We  might  cite,  too,  the  breath  of  life  in  Genesis.  Descartes  invents  or  imagines  a  mod( 
of  the  human  frame,  in  order  to  get  which  quickened,  he  merely  wishes  the  Create 
"to  excite  in  its  heart  one  of  those  fires  without  light,  that  he  conceived  not  to  be  < 
other  nature  than  that  which  heats  hay  put  together  before  being  dry  ;"  whilst  Stab 
assumed  the  vivifying  principle  to  be  an  immaterial  soul.  Some  modification  of  th 
idea  of  a  sole  vital  force  was  a[5plied  to  the  cases  of  the  inferior  animals  and  vegetable 
if  they  were  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  The  transparent  facts  that  matter  in  general 
subject  to  many  forces,  the  difficulty  of  marking  the  lapse  between  life  and  death,  vari 
tions  in  the  qualities  of  a  given  organic  typo,  &c.,  C(fmpelled  a  general  admission  th; 
even  where  we  maintain  that  vital  forces  arc  diff"erent  in  kind  from  others,  we  mu 
nevertheless  use  the  plural,  and  speak  of  vital  forces  as  operating  in  any  individu; 
Some  still  adhered  more  or  less  strictly  to  the  old  idea  of  unity  of  vital  principle,  at 
discrimination  having  been  made  between  the  organic  or  vegetable  functions  of  tl 
animal  and  those  that  depend  upon  the  will  (and  emotions?).  Professor  Lordat, 
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declared  disciple  of  Bartliez,  talks  of  tlie  vital  force  that  rules  the  former  as  of  an 
unconscious  soul,  whilst  the.  real  soul  is  displayed  in  voluntary  actions.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  nervous  system  begins  to  be  interpreted,  the  lower  functions  have  their  proper 
nerves  to  manage  them,  and  the  mind  is  shown  to  be  proprietor  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
last  stroke  in  such  analysis  he  celebrates  by  the  exclamation,  "glory  to  Gail,  who  the 
first  so  formally  called  attention  to  the  special  faculties  of  the  understanding  and  the 
will  !"  An  outburst,  by  the  bye,  that  reminds  us  forcibly  of  fervent  eulogies  to  be  met 
with  on  the  phrenologist  in  the  writings  of  Augusto  Comte,  though  the  latter  seems  to 
relish  his  labours  as  much  for  his  endeavours  to  locate  the  mental  faculties  in  as  many 
proper  portions  of  the  cerebral  structure,  as  for  defining  them.  ]Jut  the  views  of  the 
leader  of  the  French  positivista,  were  regarded  as  having  (theologically)  a  materialistic 
import,  and  thus  it  may  be  that  M.  Bouiilaud's  proclaimed  horror  of  the  very  word 
materialism  may  have  rendered  him  shy  of  mentioning  his  name  in  this  and  several 
instances  in  which  the  very  language  of  that  writer  plainly  peeps  out  of  the  text,  in  tho 
sketch  of  the  conduct  of  the  natural  forces  from  the  simplest — gravitation — to  the  more 
concrete  ones. 

Furthermore,  M.  Bouillaud  insists  that  psychological  inquiries  fall  particularly  within 
the  province  of  the  clinical  practitioner,  who  must  be  convinced  of  the  nobility  of  the 
mind  of  man,  and  of  the  soul  manifested  by  it.  He  winds  up  by  emphaticallv  pro- 
nouncing that,  however  obscure  be  the  nature  of  the  vital  forces  "  in  the  immense  empire 
of  medical  ohxervation  and  exj)erience,  in  spite  of  the  conquests  of  our  predecessors  there 
remain  rich  harvests  of  truth  to  gather  in  :  ivijfenum  sine  fim  dedi." 

Thus  we  have  sat  by  whilst  M.  Bonillaad's  photographic  panorama  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Medicine  has  revolved,  and  watched  the  varying  traits  of  emotion  and 
reflection  animating  or  fixing  the  fetitures  of  his  hearers,  among  whom  are  the  teachers 
of  the  great  medical  school.  Yet  had  our  aim  been  confined  to  giving  what  he  mainly 
aims  at  doing,  a  brief  summary  of  the  origin  and  the  progress  of  genei'al  science  as 
affecting  the  position  of  medicine,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  could  have  put  our  hand 
upon  essays  on  the  subject  which  afford  more  lucid  sketches.  Dr.  Whewell  had  written 
the  history  of  the  inductive  sciences  much  more  clearly  (not  only  more  amply)  long 
ago,  and  asa  new  edition  of  those  writings  with  a  new  title  and  much  additional' matter 
(more  particularly  on  medicine),  has  recently  appeared,  it  may  not  bo  out  of  place  to 
glance  into  this  'History  of  tho  I'hilosophy  of  Discovery,'  to  see  if  it  may  throw  any 
new  light  on  the  grounds  of  the  address  we  have  been  listening  to.  This  work  is  per- 
meated with  the  doctrine  that  science  advances  by  a  twofold  process ;  by  the  close 
observation  of  facts  aided  By  conceptions  to  bind  them  together,  the  registration  and 
classification  of  effects  and  a  search  after  causes.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  be  informed 
by  the  senses,  but  also  directly  by  the  mind,  by  ideas.  Without  attention  and  reflection, 
the  accumulation  of  facts  in  the  memory  would  make  us  no  wiser.  "  Plato  souo-ht  the 
essence  of  knowledge  in  ideas  alone  ;"  Aristotle,  slighting  this  source  of  truth,''looked 
to  experience  as  the  beginning  of  science ;  "  and  thus  with  these  two  great  names  be<>-an 
that  struggle  of  opposite  opinions  which  has  ever  since  that  time  agitated  the  spe'cu- 
lative  world,  as  men  have  urged  the  claims  of  Ideas  or  of  Experience  to  our  respect,  and 
as  alternately  each  of  those  elements  of  knowledge  has  been  elevated  above  its  due 
place,  whilst  the  other  has  been  unduly  depressed." 

It  is  observable,  however,  that  no  disciple  of  either  axtremo  opinion  can  help  often 
using  the  language  of  those  of  the  other,  as  the  human  mind  must  respond  to  its  natural 
tendencies,  which  agrees  with  what  M.  Bouillaud  has  shown  with  respect  to  the  vitalist 
Barthez  and  the  organicist  Bichat — namely,  how  either  frequently  writes  like  the  other. 
Jumping  from  the  ancients  to  the  moderns,— Descartes  produced  great  impression  in 
France,  especially  as  an  idealist,  though  he  often  actually  worked  from  observation; 
whilst  Bjaconmay  be  esteemed  as  the  real  author  of  the  inductive  creed,  and  Newton 
and  the  physicists  as  its  practical  exponents.  But  first  Hobbes  and  then  Locke  were 
the  fathers  of  the  sensationalists,  who  referred  all  knowledge  to  the  senses.  This  school 
took  strong  root  in  France,  until  the  theory  received  some  modification  from  M.  Lamo- 
riguifere  ('Essai  sur  les  Facultes  de  I'Ame),  who  assigned  attention  and  voluntary  activity 
of  the  mind  as  a  requisite,  so  that  a  reaction  ensued  to  some  extent.    M.  Augusta  Comte  ' 
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gave  another  powerful  impulse  to  the  setisational  school.  He  asserts  that  every  man  is 
a  theologian  in  infancy,  a  metaphysfieian  in  yonth,  and  a  physicist  in  ripe  age  ;  that  in 
the  second  state  he  searches  after  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and  invents  mere  entities 
to  account  for  them,  and  that  the  physicist  or  positivist  confines  himself  to  connecting 
phenomena  hy  laws.  AVe  have  observed  that  we  may  detect  the  secret  influence  of 
these  lessons  in  M.  Bouillaud's  speech.  But  to  return  to  the  reaction  against  the  sen- 
sational school ;  Leibnitz  has  said,  "  Nihil  est  in  intellectn  quod  non  prius  fnerit  in 
sensu  ;  nempe"  he  added,  "nisi  intclleclits  ipse."  Finally,  Kant  propounded  that  the 
foundations  of  our  reasonings  are  to  be  sought  in  the  mind  and  not  in  the  phenomena, 
and  tinis  an  extreme  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  sensational  school  first  sprang 
up  in  Germany,  and  spread  thence.  It  has  been  difficult  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  two  opposite  yet  correlative  modes  of  gaining  knowledge.  Whewell  declares  in  his 
preface,  that  no  '  Cosmos'  is  complete  from  which  the  question  of  Deity  is  excluded  ;  so 
that  the  general  current  of  Bouillaud's  thoughts  moves  very  like  his. 

Grote*  compares  the  practical  turn  of  Hippocrates  in  medicine  to  that  of  Socrates  in 
ethics ;  both  eschewed  the  prevalent  fashion  of  trying  to  hit  upon  some  conception  to 
explain  how  the  Kosmos  first  began  and  how  it  continued  to  move  on.  WhewcU 
remarks  upon  this : 

"There  would  be  no  better  remedy  for  this  ambitions  error  of  the  human  mind  than  to 
have  a  definite  subject  of  study,  such  as  the  diseases  and  the  health  of  the  human  body. 
Accordingly,  we  see  the  stady  of  medicine  did  draw  its  cultivators  away  from  this  ancient 
but  unprofitable  field. 

"  These,"  subjoins  he,  speaking  of  the  medical  precepts  of  Ilippoorates,  "  are  marked  by  the 
prudence  which  practical  study  suggests  to  a  cahn  and  dear-sighted  man.  They  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  opened  the  way  to  a  science  of  medicine,  for  in  the  sense  in  which  we  hero 
use  the  word  science — namely,  a  collection  Of  general  truths  inferred  froBi  facts  by  snccessivs 
discoverers— we  have  even- yet  no  science  of  medicine." 

He  has  a  word  of  commendation  for  Galen,  as  also  for  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  a  contemporary  of  Bacon's,  who,  he  tells  us,  put  the  antithesis 
between  sensations  and  ideas  with  great  clearness.  "  Universals  are  chiefly  known  to 
us,  for  science  is  begat  by  reasoning  from  universals  to  particulars,  yet  that  very  com- 
prehension of  universals  in  the  understanding  springs  from  the  perception  of  singulars 
in  our  sense ;"  bo  that  we  gather  that  the  medical  body  have  gained  some  credit  out  of 
doors  for  putting  the  study  of  nature  on  a  sound  footing. 

But  once  more,  let  us  turn  away  from  our  chroniclers  and  critics,  and  come  back  to  , 
the  word  natural  force,  which  has  so  enchanted  the  human  mind  ever  since  the  days  of 
Newton,  that  it  hails  the  force  of  gravity  as  Cowley  hails  light : 

"Firstborn  of  Chaos,  who  so  fair  didst  come 
From  the  old  negro's  darksome  womb! 
"Which  when  it  saw  the  lovely  child, 
The  melancholy  mass  put  on  kind  looks,  and  smiled  I" 

Every  year  since,  the  persuasion  has  been  spreading  wider  and  sinking  deeper  into 
our  habits  of  thought,  that  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  matter  unalterable,  but  also  that 
of  force  is  so.  The  Correlationf  of  Natural  Forces  is  now  a  phrase  of  every-day  occur- 
rence ;  not  only  do  we  find  it  maintained  that  the  physical  forces, are  so  related  that  a 
local  change  in  one  must  also  entail  a  proportionate  change  in  the  others;  but  even 
what  are  designated  as  vital  forcesf  are  assumed  to  reside  within  the  circle  of  mutual 
dependence.  Speaking  of  the  whole  catalogue  of  forces,  we  have  the  axiom  that  there 
is  "  conservation  of  force,"  an  invariability  of  its  absolute  amount,  in  accordance  with  the 
observation  just  now  made  on  the  ordinary  physical  forces.  This  idea  is  even  carried 
to  the  operations  of  the  cerebrum  in  man. 

We  may  even  go  further  than  this,  and  say  that  there  are  many  writers  who  either 

.  •  History  of  Oreeoe,  part  3,  chap.  63. 

<"'""'  ■'"i"-  t  See  Nob.  8, 4,  at  the  held  of  this  KeTlew. 
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declare  or  scarcely  conceal  that  they  are  tempted  to  avow,  that  we  may  seek  in  vain 
Lvel  tl.?,  v'-'  'f'''.r  these  forces  has  ever  been  oti,erwise  than  at  present" 
Lyell,  n  Ins  '  PrnicipJes  of  Geology,'  does  httle  other  than  affirm  as  much.  Indeed  it 
hs  questionable  whether  he  ,s  not  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  amount  of  lifb 
vegetable  and  anunal  has  remamed  substantially  the  same  as  far  back  in  time  as  geoloW 
Xias  yet  taken  us  lie  elaborately  points  out  how  geological  changes  obliterate  the 
records  ot  hfe  ex.stmg  further  back  which  not  improT.abl/would  ha?e  been  essential^ 
like  those  records  that  remam.  Then  again  we  have  Darwin  and  others  devoting  their 
Zd ffi£  demonstrate  that  animals  and   plants  may  undergo  almost  indefinite 

modihcations,  so  that  any  more  mo.lern  example  may  well  be  a  descendant  of  a  very 
Mlike  predecessor.  Hence  the  forces  above  spoken  of  must  combine  in  action  in  extra- 
ordmary  varieties  of  ways. 

in  !if,  ^'  l^''*''-'!  '^7='"'\'"'^t««  t''°  I^oy^l  Society  that  there  is  an  cvergrowin<r  eagerness 
in  general  society  '-to  become  acquainted  with  natural  phenomena  and  the  laws  that 
of  every  cl^'s  "        "^°"    '"  '"creasing  opportunities  of  becoming  so,  "among  persons 

h}}!'"  r  r"''^  ^"^  M.  Trousseau  whether,  as  every  movement  must  have  its  reaction, 
he  IS  really  desirous  in  his  Iterations  that  too  much  science  is  taught  in  the  medica 
schools,  of  stemming  this  flood  of  research  and  speculation,  which  whirls  alon<.  as  swiftfy 
in  our  medical  regions  as  anywhere  ?  Whether  he  would  be  right  or  wrongin  such  an 
impulse,  though  the  mass  of  the  profession  would  be  proud  of  such  a  leader  Ss  M.  Trous- 
seau, It  would  appear  to  us  to  be  a  desperate  undertaking. 

of  mtlnlf  win"  rt"''  '''w  W  ^''"°™  '^•'  '^'^  ^'^°"^^^''-  ^^°"'^  ^«  «^""«  '»'  '■"  behalf 
tntlf      '  ^  ?'^''  Wa  pole's  compliment,  "that  after  the  doctors  had  talked  non- 

us  wonderful  good  '  ?  Are  empirics  most  commonly  really  justified  by  the  event  when 
mTneT  i^lte  T*^  '""f "'"  T"/-'"  "''^'"^s  ofanotlfer'  man  of  o^r  pofessLnTore 
r.fT'  I"  !l^«'^?t"';«'  ^-ho  would  fain  stop  the  panting  crowd  stumbling  over  one 
another  s  bodies  in  the  rough  roads  of  8cience,-Dr:  J.  Brown,  the  author  of  the  'Ho.^ 
wll  T\i  J"  T  "°^  Pl'-'^'^ely  deny  that  scientific  knowledge  is  to  be  stored  up, 
wL^    f     u       '''  P'^ysician  IS  more  competent  for  his  daily  duties  by  being  refined  by 

vn"'thr  h^.r"''T'"''\'-';^''^"''S^''^  **"''  ^^""^''i'  of  the  great  classics,  fo^ 
;  iving,  through  their  writings,  awhile  ,n  the  presence  of  such  men  as  Locke  and  Svden- 
liam,  and  becoming  inspired  with  their  feelings  and  tastes.  A  man,  we  ao-ree  may 
improve  1,  own  mind  and  feelings  in  this  way,  tut  it  is  not  so  obvious  thatt  wou  ^ 
more  readily  understand  the  character  of  morbid  action  by  devoting  a  large  portion  of 
intoZtte. '"?f  seducive  converse  than  by  the  vulgar,  straightforward  wty  of  prying  ' 
ort'oTdefpn;/  r  'n  /'n''""?  *'^''.'-«"P«"-  Yet  we  are  willing  to  mak,  thj  samf 
atainst  M  T  -''•  ^-  ^'"^''^  ""^'T'"'  ^  ''"  ^'''^  'o  do  in  behalf  of  chemistry 

against  M.  rrousseau  s  views  as  to  our  httle  obligations  to  it  in  medical  practice.     That 

nrn.!:    """'.^T  °^ '"'I'  ^'^I'^^ition^  ^s  charm  the  reader  in  that  volume,  miaht 

DhvsL  w'on  ,1^7'  'l  '"'-'"y  ^''-^^g'^'^^'i^g  P«tient's  chamber,  by  his  very  presene;,  when 
witdnl  t^  V;  '''  T\'^  \"'y  '"'^"''°"  Poi*'"^"^.  we  are  as  certain  of  as  if  we 

na  iirll  .  f'f'l  1v  *'*  "i"  ''"''y  °*'  ^^b  '^"d  1»^  J'"'^"d^  may  have  called  a 
patient  all  but  dead  to  life  again,  is  a  likelihood  that  we  would  not  gainsay.  So  we 
take  for  granted,  too,  as  to  M.  Trousseau's  utterances  on  the  subject,  that  were  the 
Tnte  wT*""!"^  apparen,  we  should  see  that  he  is  conscious  of  having  some  aptitude  of 
n  Sf  7 ''l^P"^'^'^'*  ^'h-cf'  l?c  would  find  more  agreeable  to  himself  to  develop  further, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  journey  onwards  under  regulations,  offshoots  of  the  notions 

clot  ,<.V  ^f'^-t  ^'''.,f/"°  ^'"'^  ^'^  P''*'*^"^^  ^•''"'«'  be  g=»i"e'-«  by  the  liberty  he  would 
a  1  r  f  ^'^^  Whatsoever  may  be  his  notion  on  Uiis  head,  we  recognise  in  him 
the  t"  ^  *°  "''"*'•     '^^'^  '^^^ "''  alternative  but  to  move  on  with 
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Review  III. 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports.      Eilitod  by  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.,  and  Alfred   Poland. 
Third  Series.     Vol.  VI.     pp.  532. 

The  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  now  before  us  is  inferior  to  none  of  its 
predecessors.  It  contains  seventeen  original  papers,  with  nine  illustrative  lithographic 
plates,  and  one  woodcnt.     The  first  paper  is  entitled — 

I.  On  the  Surgical  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Nose,  Larynx,  Thorax  with  its  con- 
tents, and  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation.  By  Thomas  Buyant. — This  is  a  verv  length- 
ened report  of  numerous  cases  which  have  come  under  notice  at  Guy's  Uospital.  The 
views  expressed  by  the  author  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  original,  but  refer  to  many 
topics  of  great  practical  interest.  Some  interesting  observations  are  made  upon  that 
very  puzzling  and  distressing  affection,  ozoena.  It  is  shown  to  be  due  to  necrosed  bone, 
to  ulceration  of  the  nasal  passages,  or  merely  to  some  constitutional  derangement  with- 
out any  local  disease.  When  there  is  no  necrosis  or  ulceration,  Mr.  Bryant  is  of  opinion 
that  the  offensive  smell  does  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  arise  from  any  morbid  secre- 
tion of  the  part,  but  that  the  fetor  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  retained 
mucus.  In  this  case,  all  the  treatment  required  consists  in  attention  to  the  general 
health,  the  employment  of  steam  inhalations  and  injections  of  warm  water  to  remove 
the  discharge,  and  the  occasional  use  of  weak  medicated  lotions.  Ozajna  with  ulcera- 
tion to  be  treated  on  similar  principles.  Ozasna  resulting  from  necrosed  bone  generally 
occurs  in  persons  of  a  strumous  constitution,  or  labouring  under  constitutional  syphilis. 
In  such  cases,  the  appropriate  remedies  for  struma  or  syphilis  are  to  bo  combined  with 
tonics  and  the  local  treatment  already  indicated. 

Several  cases  are  recorded  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages,  of  oedema  glottidis 
resulting  from  swallowing  boiling  water,  of  wounds  of  the  throat,  fracture  of  the  ribs, 
&c.  The  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  treatment  to  be  pursued  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  ribe,  with  injury  of  the  lung,  may  be  of  spnie  interest  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  some  surgeons  who  would  treat  such  cases  very  differently,  but  perhaps  not 
more  successfully : 

"  Bleeding,  as  an  operation,  is  more  rarely  performed ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  at  Gny's  Hos- 
pital it  is  rarer  than  any  capital  operation.  In  these  cases  of  lacerated  Inng,  however,  when 
urgent  dyspnoea  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  powers  of  the  patient  do  not  forbid  it,  I  know 
of  nothing  whieh  affords  equal  benefit,  and  which  to  the  patient  gives  greater  relief,  or  to  the 
practitioner.greater  pleasure.  Bleed  with  no  sparing  hand;  let  the  blood  flow  freely  in  a 
full  stream,  and  as  it  flows  the  symptoms  will  gradually  disappear.  When  relief  lins  been 
obtained,  immediately  arrest  the  flow.  Your  aim  has  been  to  make  an  impression  through 
the  systemic  circulation  upon  the  pubaonary.  Watch  your  patieut  carefully,  and  repeat  Uie 
operation  if  the  symptoms  should  returu,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  it  a  third  time." 

Although  somewhat  contrary  to  the  present  fashion,  the  above  treatment  appears  to 
us  to  be  most  judicious,  and  best  calculated  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  reader 
is  particularly  referred  to  some  excellent  remarks  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Cambridge,* 
on  the  dangers  of  excessive  stimulation  by  brandy,  wine,  beef-tea,  &c.,  in  the  case  of 
patients  suffering  from  the  effects  of  injuries  and  surgical  operations. 

An  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Bryant,  of  laceration  of  the  lung,  the  result 
of  an  accident,  but  unassociated  with  any  fracture  of  the'  ribs. 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  a  number  of  cases  of  wounds  of  the  arteries 
and  aneurism. 

II.  Catena  of  Cases  illustrating  the  use  of  Forceps  in  Extraction  .of  Cataract.  By 
John  F.  France, — In  a  previous  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'!  ■^^'■'  Franca 

•  Pnbllsfced  In  the  British  Medical  .lonrnttl  for  Oct.  2Tth,  18«0. 
t  Bee  iiritlab  and  Foreign  Medioo-Chirurgloal  Bevlew,  Jwi.  ISfitL 
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rcconiinciideJ  tliecomition  arteiy  forceps  as  the  best  itistruineiit  for  steadying  the  globe 
ot  the  eye,  in  the  operation  for  extraction  of  cHtiirRct.  Twenty-one  additional  eases 
are  recorded  in  the  present  paper,  in  c'on>oboratioh  «f  the  opinion  previously  arrived  at 

r   III.   On  some  Diseases  of  Children.     By  Samuel  Wilks,  M.D.— This  is  an  able 
report  of  mimerons  cases  of  infantile  disease  which  have  come  under  the  antliors  notice 
and  IS  rep  ete  with  ob^^ervations  of  grefit  practical  interest.     ])iscase8  'of  the  head  are 
ftrst  considered.     In  tubercular  meninfiitis,  or  acute  hydrocephalus,  the  character  of  the 
inflainriiRtion  is  described  as  of  that  kind  which  lenders  it  at  once  recognisable,  even 
should  no  tubercles  be  present.     Tubercular  deposits,  however,  are,  accordino-  to  Dr 
V\  ilks,  present  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  they  are  not  often 
seen  on  the  arachnoid,  but  are  to  be  metviith  in  the  pia  mater,  especiallv  in  those  parts 
whicli  dip  down  between  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.     In  cases  where  no  tubercles 
are  present,  the  appearances  are  effusion  of  greenish  tenacious  lymph  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  in  the  neighbomhood  of  the  optifc  commissure,  and  ventricular  effusion  with 
so  tening;  and  these  lesions  are,  in  Dr.  Wilks's  experience,  invariably  associated  with 
tubercle  in  other  organs  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  in  the  lungs.     The  author's 
Delict,  indeed,  is  that  tubercular  meningitis  is  an  affection  mostly  secondary  to  tubercle 
in  the  lungs.     In  the  extensive  field  for  observation  which  he  has  enjoyed  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, he  has  never  found  tubercular  meningitis  without  tubercle  in  the  luRfs      The  his- 
tory and  post-mortem  appearances  of  sixteen  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  arc  recorded 
and  compared  with  those  of  eight  other  cases  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  to  show 
the  identity  ot  the  aff<;ction  at  different  ages.     Dr.  Wilks  alludes  to  the  difficulty  which 
tiequently  exists,  of  diagnosing  between  tubercular  meningitis  and  typhoid  fever.     There 
are  tew  questions  in  diagnosis  which  embarrass  the  physician  more  than  this      Two  ' 
points  ot  distinction  are  indicated,  which  are  not  very  often  reforred  to.     One  is  the 
condition  ot  the  abdomen,  which  in  tubercular  meningitis  is  contracted,  and  in  fever 
usually  distended   and  tympanitic.     Again,  on  the  attempt  being  made  to  raise  the 
patients  night-aress  to  examine  for  eruption,  if  the  case  be  fever,  the  patient  assists  in 
drawing  up  the  clothes;  he  is  in  a  too  senseless  condition  to  heed  any  disturbances  of 
the  JvincI,  and  in  his  partial  consciousness  attempts  to  do  what  he  sees  is  required      But 
in  the  case  of  cerebral  disease  resistance  is   made,  and  there  are  indications  that  any 
movement  is  annoyinf.  ■^ 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  brain-substance  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  affection  from  tuber- 
brain  h^^elf"'^''''^"      ^"  '^'^''^  "^  *''"  '*""  **'**^***'  ■^"^^'"''''^  '*  scarcely  ever  found  in  the 

Simple  acute  meningitis  is  described  as  totally  distinct  from  tubercular  menino-itis 
in  tne  torraer,  the  inflammation  is  much  more  acute  and  rapid,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
tne  tvrain  may  be  found  covered  with  lymph  effused  beneath  the  cerebral  arachnoid. 
JJi.  wiiics  also  distinguishes  between  simple  Tnemnr/Ms  and  simple  arachnitis.  In  the 
loriner,  it  is  the  cerebral  arachnoid  which  is  inflamed,  and  the  lymph,  in  place  of  beincr 
thrown  out  into  the  cavity  of  the  serous  membrane  (as  occurs  in  pleurisy,  pericarditis" 
and  peritonitis  where  the  membrane  is  stretched  tightly  over  the  invcstin<ror<--ans)  is 
deposited  in  the  sub-arachnoid  spaces,  in  consequence  of  the  convoluted" anatomical 
arrangement  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  True  arachnitis,  where  the  lymph  is  thrown 
out  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  Dr.  Wilks  believes  to  result  always  from  inflamraa. 
lion  of  the  panetal  layer,  sis  he  has  never  met  with  an  example  where'it  did  not  deoend 
upon  disease  of  the  bone.  *^ 

Some  interesting  observations  are  made  upon  the  subject  of  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
and  one  remarkable  instance  is  alluded  to  of  a  little  child,  in  whom,  durin<r  an  illness! 
the  head  became  considerably  enlarged,  but  subsequently  declined  to  its  ol-iginal  size 
Hydatids  of  the  brain  are  spoken  of  as  extremely  rare,  for  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
no  single  case  has  occuned  at  Guy's  Uospital.  . 

Under  the  head  of  laryngeal  affections,  some  important  remarks  are  made  upon  the 
sut)jQct  of  croup.  Dr.  Wilks^s  observations  have  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  membran- 
ous and  catarrhaUorms  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  pass  into  one  another,  and  are,  in 
lact,  Identical.     Tlie  membranous  exudation  k  due  not  so  much  to  any  pathological 
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peculiarity  of  the  disease  as  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  air-tubes  in  children,  and 
may  be  produced  by  any  accidental  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface,  such  as  occurs  in 
children  from  swallowing  boiling  water,  instance's  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  paper. 
During  life,  Dr.  Wilks  believes  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  decide  whether  a  false 
membrane  exists  or  not. 

Tracheotomy,  whether  performed  in  croup,  or  for  any  object  whatever,  is  shown  to  be 
an  operation  far  less  devoid  of  danger  than  is  generally  believed.  One  source  of  danger 
from  tracheotomy  is  pointed  out,  which  is  not  alluded  to  by  authors — namely,  emphy- 
sema. Three  illustrative  cases  are  recorded.  In  tlie  first  two  the  emphysema  was 
confined  to  the  chest,  but  in  the  third  it  was  universal.  In  these  cases  pneumothorax 
appeared  to  result  from  air  having  been  drawn  into  the  chest  from  the  neck. 

From  affections  of  the  larynx,  the  author  passes  to  pulmonary  diseases.  Admitting 
fully  the  distinction  between  lobular  pneumonia  and  atalectasis.  Dr.  Wilks  is  of  opinion 
that  too  much  has  been  made  of  this  newly-discovered  morbid  state,  and  that  a  simple 
collapsed  condition  in  the  bronchitis  of  children  is  less  common  than  one  associated  with 
an  inflammatory  process. 

.Dr.  Wilks  has  met  with  several  instances  where  symptoms  resembling  those  of  hoop- 
ing-cough have  depended  upon  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  involving  the 
laryngeal  nerves.  It  is  well  known,  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  the 
symptoms  in  all  cases  of  tnie  hooping-cough  in  this  manner ;  but  extended  observation 
has  shown  that  this  explanation  is  not  tenable.  Indeed,  the  appearance  is  so  exceptional 
in  true  hooping-cough,  that  Dr.  Wilks  seems  to  think  that  the  presence  of  enlarged 
bronchial  glands  after  death  would  render  it  somewhat  doubtful  that  the  affection  had 
been  hooping-cough  at  all. 

Two  cases  of  cancrum  oris  are  mentioned,  in  which  the  liver  was  found  fatty,  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  some  interest,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same  morbid  state 
of  the  liver  is  sometimes  discovered  in  connexion  with  sloughing  and  gangrene  else- 
where. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  records  of  nine  fatal  cases  of  burn.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in 
twelve  others  previously  recorded,*  there  was  no  disease  discoverable  in  the  duodenum 
— a  result  which  is  somewhat  remarkable  when  it  is  recollected  that  of  twelve  fatal  cases 
of  burn  recorded  by  Mr.  Curling  in  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,'  there  was  either  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  in  all,  as 
evidenced  by  inspection  after  death,  and  vomiting  and  purging  during  life.  Dr.  Wilks's 
experience  leads  him  to  think  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  burn,  death  is  due  to  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, arising  from  a  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  such  as  occurs  in  pyaemia. 

IV.  The  Physiology  of  Sleep.  By  Arthur  E.!Durham. — The  author  discusses  with 
considerable  ability  the  changes  which  the  brain  undergoes  during  sleep,  and  from 
experiments  made  by  himself  upon  living  animals  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  *nd 
other  circumstances, lie  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions: 

"1.  Pressure  of  distended  veins  upon  the  brain  is  not  the  cause  of  sleep,  for  during  sleep 
the  veins  are  not  distended,  and  wlien  they  are,  symptoms  and  appearances  arise  differing 
from  those  which  characterize  sleep. 

"2.  Daring  bleep,  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively  bloodless  condition;  and  the  blood  in 
the  encephalic  vessels  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  moves  with  less  rapidity. 

"  8.  The  condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation  during  sleep  is,  from  physical  canses,  that 
•which  is  most  favourable  to  nutrition  of  the  brain  tissue;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  condi- 
tion which  prevails  during  waking  is  associated  with  mental  activity,  because  it  is  that 
which  is  most  favourable  to  oxidation  of  the  brain-substance,  and  to  various  changes  in  its 
chemical  constitution." 

V.  Some  Cases  of  Hydatid  Disease.  By  S.  0.  IIabershon,  M.  D. — Thirteen  cases 
are  recorded,  ten  of  which  were  examples  of  hydatids  of  the  liver,  one  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  bladder,  one  where  a  hydatid  was  situated  between  the  stomach  and  colon, 
and  one  where  it  existed  in  the  pericardium.     In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  hydatid 

ll;  ■  •  See  British  and  fortlgn  Medico-Ctairerglcal  BeTiev,  July,  1857. 
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cyst  was  quite  external  to  the  heart,  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
c  octniio,  according  to  which  liydatids  of  the  heart  are  believed  to  reach  that  orcan  br 
the  vena  cavatransporting  them  from  the  liver.  Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  shown  to 
lead  to  death  in  various  ways — viz. : 

1.  By  rupture  into  the  pleura. 

2.  By  rupture  into  the  lungs  and  bronchi. 

3.  By  rupture  into  the  peritoneum. 

4.  By  rupture  into  the  intestine. 

5.  By  rupture  into  the  bile  ducts. 

6.  By  pressure  on  the  vena  cava. 

7.  By  suppuration  of  the  cysts  and  pyjemia. 

8.  By  suppuration  external  to  the  cvst,  consequent  on  pressure 

9.  By  hemorrhage,  as  in  a  case  recorded  in  the  '  Patliologieal  Transactions"  by  Dr 
Hillier,  „,  which  a  cyst  extended  into  the  bile  ducts,  and  also  fnto'a  lar<re  hepatic  vessel 

.    causing  fatal  extrava-sation  into  the  stomach  and  intesti Acs.  '^      ^  * 

In  Dr.  Haberahon's  experience,  internal  remedies  do  not  appear  to  be  productive  of 
marked  beneficial  results  upon  hydatids  of  the  liver,  although  in  some  cLses  diminu 
tiou  of  the  size  of  the  cyst  has  followed  the  use  of  iodide  ot'potassinm      Theta   ous 
operative  measures,   which  have  been  proposed,  are  discussed,  and  is  shown  that 
although    sometimes   they    have    been    followed    by    success,    they    have   frluenti; 

ra  dl'o?  f'^^^':^^'''^^'-  ''f«  ^f  ^^^  P-'f't-  Although  the  method  I-comrnlS 
by  Leudet,  of  drawing  off  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  and  injecting  solutions  of  iodine 
diloride  of  sodium,  and  other  substances,  has  been  attended  witifconsid  ruble  sLccrs! 
Dr  Habershon  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  plan  of  drawing  off  small  quantitTes 
of  the  fluid,  so  as  not  to  admit  any  air,  is  the  safest  and    most  deservL^of  tHaL 

VI.  Facts  and  Fallacies  connected  with  the  Research  for  Arsenic  and  Antimmv  with 
Suggestions  for  a  Method  of  Separating   these  PoisL  from    Organic  IS     it 

i7T  .  •  ^^r^  ^^■^•'  F-K-S-TJ"«  '•«  ^  very  lengthened  paper,  lid  s  we  worth? 
the  attention  ot  every  one  engaged  in  toxicologjcal  inquiries.'  Marsh's  and  Seh's 
methods  are  first  considered  in  detail.  Of  the  two,  Dr.  .Taylor  has  found  tLt  rauan- 
tityo  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  Reinsch's  process,  which  Marsh's  process  XuM 
entirely  fa,  to  reveal,  even  under  its  most  improved  tnodifications ;  w^e  I, inscS 
method  IS  twen  y  times  more  delicate  in  revealing  the  presence  of  antimony  than  that 
of  Marsh  as  it  is  usually  employed,  There  is  a  latent  fallacy,  however,  connected  S 
the  use  ol  Remsch  s  process,  which,  curiouslv  enough,  no  toxicologist  of  a"iy  reputehS 
the  shghtest  suspicion  of  prior  to  the  trial  of  "  The  Quee,,  fe.*e..lmethurst."  ^S  is 
due  to  die  existence  of  arsenic  in  all  the  best,  and  so-called  purest,  varietie  of  coppei 
whether  foil,  gauze,  or  wire,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  give  rise,  under  certain  E' 
t  ons,  to  fallacious  results.  The  subject  of"  arsenic  as  an  impurity  of  copper  s  dwelt  on 
at  considerable  length,  and  the  best  methods  for  detecting  it  are  pointe7ouT'  In  future 
Reinsch  s  test  can  never  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  medico-legal  investiga  ions  u,S 
the  opper  employed  be  fir.t  shown  to  contain  no  arsenic.  The  method  1-ecrmended 
It^c^ki^i"'  ^"'  '^'  '^''''"°"  "*  "^'"^^  ^'  P'-^P^''^^  '^  •«^"  t''«  distillation  ^„ 

1.  In  converting  the  arsenic  into  chloride.     The  suspected  substance  is  treated  witi, 

trr;t:s  •d:''^'''  -''"'  ^-^  ^-'^^^^'^"^  '^  ^■^^'"^'--  An;\";:rpTe2iu;£ 

2.  The  chloride  is  converted  into  hydride  by  Marsh's  process. 

nf  t;/i  "  ??'  "!  '''^f ''  °'''''''  '*'  '"^'•'^  **»  P^««  '»tO'  *»  t^l^e  containing  about  a  drachm 
of  moderately  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  If  arsenic  be  present  the  SS 
of  silver  IS  blackened  from  the  deposition  of  silver  in  tlie  metallic  form,  the  arsenk  takes 
b  thefq'd  "'  "''  '"'  ^"'=°'""  '"■"'^^■"'^^  «''^'  "^"^  '^'  '"■trio  addT  set  free 

4.  If  the  hydride  which  passes  over  in  Marsh's  process  be  collected  in  strong  nitric  acid. 
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the  arsenic  is  converted  into  ar,senic  actrf,which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  tlie 
nitric  acid  in  a  sand-bath. 

6.  By  applying  a  strong  heat  to  the  conducting  tube  in  Marsh's  process,  the  hydride 
is  decomposed,  and  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  m  a  dark  ring  or  crust  on  the  interior 
of  the  glass,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  spot  which  is  h«ated. 

For  the  details  of  this  process  the  reader  must  refcr  to  the  original  account ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  it  enables  us  to  obtain  the  arsenic  in  three  different  forms — as  metallic 
arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  and  arsenic  acid.  Several  analyses  are  given  in  the  paper,  to  prove 
the  delicacy  of  the  process. 

VII.  I^otes  on  Diabetic  Cataract.  By  John  F.  Fkange. — The  author  has  collQcted 
from  different  sources  about  twenty  cases  of  double  cataract,  occurring  in  patients  suffer- 
ing from  diabetes.  These  cases  are  of  no  small  interest  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
observations  of  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell*  and  Dr.  B,  W.  Richardson,!  which  show  that,  in 
several  of  the  lower  animals,  the  abnormal  introduction  of  sugar  into  the  system,  whether 
by  immorsion  of  the  body  in  syrup  for  a  sufficient  time  for  the  osmotic  process  to  tpke 
place  freely,  or  by  injection  beneath  tlie  integument,  is  almost  certainly  followed  by  the 
development  of  lenticuJar  cataract. 

VIII.  Remarks  on  two  Cases  of  Extra- Uterine  Fuetation.  By  J.  Braxion  Hicks, 
M.D. — In  one  of  tlie  cases  the  foetus  was  contained  in  the  left  Fallopian  tube,  and  in  tlie 
other  it  was  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  the  uterus.  A  careful  examination  was  made  in 
these  cases  of  the  decidua-like  membrane  found  in  the  utenis,  and  of  the  membranes 
enveloping  the  ovum,  and  from  these  exatoinations  the  author  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusions :      ■ 

1.  That  the  decidua-like  membrane  found  lining  the  interior  of  the  uterus  in  these 
cases  is,  in  vascularity  and  microscopical  structure,  essentially  the  same  as  true 
decidua. 

2.  Thajt  in  extra-uterine  pregnancies  a  decidual  membrane  can  be  dispensed  with. 

3.  That  the  delicate  membrane-like  layer  lining  the  cavity  in  some  cases  of  extra- 
uterine foetation,  is  composed  of  elements  differing  essentially  from  those  of  the  true 
decidua,  and  is  derived  from  plastic  lymph,  in  all  probability  effused  not  long  before  the 
bursting  of  the  foetal  cavity.   • 

IX.  On  Rupture  of  the  Popliteal  Artery  and  Popliteal  Aneurism.  Bt  Alfred 
Poland. — In  this  report,  which  extends  over  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages,  the  author 
has  collected  the  records  of  sixty-nine  cases  of  rupture  of  the  popiiteal  artery,  which  have 
come  under  his  notice  at  Guy's  Hospital,  ^r  which  have  been  puhlished  in  the  various 
medical  journals.     The%e  cases  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz. ; 

1.  Cases  of  direct  rupture,  with  complete  laceration  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery. 

2.  Cases  of  direct  rupture,  with  incomplete  laceration  of  the  coats. 

3.  Cases  of  indirect  rupture  of  a  popliteal  aneurismal  sac. 

In  the  two  first  classes  the  coats  of  the  vessel  prior  to  the  rupture  are  healthy  ;  in  the 
last  they  are  diseased.  The  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  appropriate  treatment  for  each  of 
these  classes  of  cases  are  considered  at  some  length. 

The  following  tabular  arrangement  shows  the  treatment  pursued  in  the  sixty-nine 
cases,  with  its  results  : 

1.  Cases  in  which  no  operation  was  performed  :  6  cases  and  2  deaths. 

2.  Cases  in  which  compression  was  employed  :  4  cases  and  2  deaths. 

3.  Cases  in  which  the  popliteal  space  was  laid  open  by  incision,  alid  a  ligature  placed 
above  and  below  the  rupture:  6  cases  and  3  deaths.  '•;!.• 

^'  '  4.  Cases  in  which  ligature  of  the  femoral  was  employed  :  2'7  cases  and  11  deaths. 

5.  Cases  in  which  amputation  was  performed  :  38  cases  and  15  deaths.  Of  these,  12 
were  examples  of  primary  amputation,  and  of  these  6  died  ;  while  26  were  secondaiV 

.  .  ♦  Ameiicsn  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Jan.  1860. 

^i.i.      ....     ^.'  t  Dr.  Brown-Biqnard'e  Jonrnal  de  la  Physiologie,  *&,  Jolf,  1860. 
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amputations,  among  which  there  were  14  recoveries,  10  deaths,  and  in  2  the  result  ia 
not  stated. 

•  ~K.  On,  the  Transference  of  Poisons  from  the  Blood  to  the  Alimentary  Canal.  By 
Alfred  S.  Taylok,  M.D, — Physiologists  and  toxicologists  have  long  recognised  the 
fact  that  poisons  received  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  find  their  way  by  absorption 
into  the  blood,  and  are  thence  either  temporarily  transferred  to  the  solid  organs,  or 
eliminated  by  the  varions  excretions.  The  fact  that,  conversely,  they  might  find  their 
way  into  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the  blood  itself,  when  this  fluid  is  the  scat  of 
poisoning,  is  a  truth  which  is  not  commonly  known,  and  has  hitherto  been  otdy  doubt- 
fnlly  accepted.  Dr.  Taylor  records  some  experiments  undertaken  by  himself  and  Dr. 
Pavy,  which  show  clearly  that  arsenic,  as  well  as  antimony,  may  find  its  way  into  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  although  not  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  injected  by  tlie  rectum. 
From  this  it  is  argued,  that  the  presence  r.  mere  traces  of  either  of  these  poisons  in  the 
stomach  'or  bowels  is  no  proof  of  thoir  recent  administration.  These  substances,  if 
administered  a  fortnight  before,  might  disappear  entirely  from  the  stomach,  and  be 
partly  absorbed  into  the  tissues,  from  which  they  may  be  eliminated  by  the  stoniacli 
and  intestines,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  these  organs,  quite  independently  of  any  fresh 
administration.  Dr.  Taylor  points  out  the  importance  of  these  facts  in  reference  to  the 
recent  case  of  antimoniai  poisoning  at  Liverpool  (Regina  v.  Winslow),  where  antimony 
was  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  up  to  the  twelfth  day  after  the  last  dose,  and 
where,  moreover,  the  elimination  of  the  metal  assumed  an  intermittent  character. 

Xr.  Misplacement  ami  Mobility  of  the  Kidneys,  in  reference  to  the  Diagnosis  of 
Abdominal  Tumours.  By  Arthur  E.  Dirham. — Mr.  Durham  has  collected  a  number 
of  cases  to  show  the  possibility  of  misplacement  and  abnormal  mobility  of  the  kidneys 
being  mistaken  for  abdominal  tumours.  -  The  occasional  occurrence  of  congenital,  fixed 
misplacements  of  the  kidneys  is  familiar  to  everv  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in 
post-mortem  examinations;  but  there  are  many  who  doubt  if  a  fraction  of  the  cases  of 
moveable  kidney  lately  diagnosed  during  life  are  really  examples  of  this  anomaly.  The 
possibility,  however,  of  the  kidney  being  so  moveable  as  to  give  rise  to  all  the  appearances 
of  a  moveable  tumour  during  life,  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  several  post- 
mortem examinations.  Mr.  Durham  has  collected  from  dift'erent  sources  the  details  of 
ten  such  cases.  In  most  cases  of  moveable  kidney  the  patients  have  been  females. 
When  the  kidney  is  misplaced,  the  corresponding  snpra-renal  capsule  occupies  its 
normal  position  ;  and  when  the  kidney  is  moveable,  the  supra-renal  capsule  does  not 
move  with  it. 

Xn.  On  Hermaphroditism,  as  illustrated  .(principally)  by  Specimens  in  the  Museum 
of  Qufs  Hospital.  By  Arthur  E.  Durham. — Seven  very  remarkable  cases  of  herma- 
phroditism are  recorded,  in  some  of  which  the  individuals-  passed  sometimes  as  males 
and  at  other  times  as  females.  The  author  concludes  by  observing  that  the  study  of 
cases  of  hermaphroditism  affords  important  aid  in  the  deterniination  of  the  mutual 
homological  relations  which  exist  between  the  male  and  female  organs,  and  submits  the 
.following  plan  as  most  in  accordance  with  the  cases  on  record  :  - 

Ovaries =  Te.=ites. 

T>       1  1.           .  S   Vasa  deferentia 

Bound  hgaments .    .     =|  ^^^^^,^-^^^_ 

Fallopian  tubes      ....,,...=:  Vesiculse  seminalee. 

Sinus  pocularis  and  openings  into  it  of  ^  ,  y    j,,^  ^„,^  ^^^i 

the  common  sommal  ducts,  m  so  far  as  >=:  <       f  nf  rm 

they  belong  to  the  vesicQlre  sominales. )  ' 

Clitoris =  Penis. 

Nymphss =  Prepuce. 

Labia  raajora =  Scrotum. 

XIII.  An  Account  of  Qv,y''s  Hospital  Well.    By  William  Odling,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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XIV.  Contributions  to  the  Practical  Surgtry  of  New  Growths  or  Tumours.  Series 
III.  Cysts  (continued).  By  John  Birkbtt. — This  is  a  continuation  of  a  series  of 
papers  by  the  same  author  on  the  pathology  of  morbid  growths,  which  have  appeared 
in  previous  vohinies  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,'  and  to  wbilch  we  have  already  on 
several  occasions  called  attention. 

Mr.  Birkett's  paper  in  the  previous  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Reports'*  was  devoted  to 
cysts  of  the  cutaneous  covering.  The  paper  now  before  us  treats  of  cyst*  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  body,  which  are  considered  under  four  heads,  viz. : 

1.  Cysts  in  the  neck. 

2.  Cysts  on  the  spermatic  cord. 
4.  Entozoa  cysts. 

4.  Cysts  developed  around  foreign  bodies. 

Nine  cases  of  cysts  in  the  neck  are  recorded,  and  at  the  end  of  the  paper  there  is  a 
table  of  twenty-six  other  cases,  collected  from  various  sources.  These  cysts  are  either 
unilocular  or  multilocular.  They  may  be  developed  at  the  earliest  age,  or  may  form  in 
childhood  and  adult  life.  Frequently  they  attain  a  large  size.  Their  commencement 
and  subsequent  growth  are  often  painless ;  their  origin  and  cause  are  most  obscure. 
The  elementary  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  their  contents,  are  identical 
with  those  of  Uie  serous  membranes.  Their  contents  are  sometimes  limpid  and  colour- 
less, and  perfectly  free  fron)  albumen ;  at  other  times,  the  fluid  is  pale  yellow,  and 
coagulates  when  heated,  and  in  cases  of  long  standing  it  may  contain  crystals  of 
choTesterine.  The  treatment  of  such  cysts  is  palliative  or  radical.  The  palliative  treat- 
ment consists  in  removing  the  serous  contents  from  time  to  time  with  a  trocar  and 
canula;  the  radical,  in  extirpation  or  obliteration  of  the  cavity  of  the  cyst.  Extirpation 
by  dissecting  out  the  cyst  is  often  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  is  only 
justifiable  after  all  other  muasujes  have  failed.  Even  exciting  suppuration  of  the  walls 
of  the  cyst,  with  the  object  of  inducing  obliteration,  often  gives  rise  to  urgent  consti- 
tutional disturbance ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  Mr.  Birkett  recommends  that  the  size 
of  the  cyst  should  first  be  reduced  by  repeated  emptying,  and  that  then  inflammation 
should  be  excited  by  the  external  application  of  strong  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  or 
tincture  of  cantharides,  in  place  of  injecting  a  stimulating  fluid  into  the  interior  of  the  cyst. 

The  formation  of  cysts  in  the  spermatic  cord  is  attributed  to  the  serous  canal,  which 
in  the  foetus  extends  along  the  front  of  the  cord,  not  being  perfectly  obliterated,  small 
portions  remaining  in  which  the  serous  membrane  preserves  its  integrity,  and  which 
afterwards  become  distended  with  serum.    Two  ciises  are  recorded  by  way  of  illustration. 

Three  cases  of  entozoa  cysts,  or  cysts  containing  the  cysticercus  cellulosa;,  occurring 
on  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  are  recorded.  In  one  of  these  the  tumour  was 
developed  on  the  thorax,  and  in  two  cases  in  the  tongue.  Other  cases  are  mentioned 
where  a  tumour  containing  echinococci  was  developed  in  the  female  breast.  Cysts  are 
sometimes  formed  around  foreign  bodies,  sucli  as  pins  or  needles,  and  may  occasion  no 
small  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  A  case  is  recorded  where  the  foreign  body  was  a  small 
fragment  of  granite. 

XV.  &  XVI.  On  Poisoning  hy  White  Precipitate  ;  by  Alfred  S.  Taylor.  With 
the  Physiological  Effects  of  this  Substance  on  Animals  ;  by  F.  W.  Pavy. — White  pre-. 

.  cipitate  is  not  generally  described  as  a  poison  by  chemists  and  toxicologists.  A  trial 
took  place  at  the  Chelmsford  Lent  Assizes,  in  1850,  at  which  a  woman  was  indicted  for 
administering  this  substance  to  her  husband  with  intent  to  kill  him.  She  owed  her 
acquittal  to  the  lenient  assumption  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  white  pre- 
cipitate was  either  "  a  poison"  or  a  "  destructive  thing." 

Dr.  Taylor  proves  that  white  precipitate  is,  without  doubt,  an  irritant  poison,  and  he 
gives  the  particulars  of  a  trial  which  occurred  during  last  year  (1860),  at  which  a  woman 
was  convicted  of  killing  her  child  by  administering  it.  Thirteen  cases  are  added  of 
poisoning  by  white  predpitate  in  the  human  subject;  but  in  all,  with  one  exception, 
recovery  took  place. 
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Dr.  Pavy's  experiments  show  that  the  action  of  white  precipitate  on  the  lower 
animals  is  that  of  a  powerful  and  purely  irritant  poison.  It  proved  fatal  to  dogs,  rabbits, 
and  mice.  The  substance  is  rendered  Soluble  by  the  acid  secretions  of  the  stomach,  is 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  various  organs.  The  kidneys  are  shown  to  be  the  chief 
receptacle  of  the  poison,  the  liver  containing  a  trace,  and  the  heart  none.  The  intestines 
retain  the  poison  only  in  small  quantity.  Whether  the  quantity  administered  was  large 
or  small,  or  whether  given  in  one  or  several  doses,  the  quantity  found  in  the  body  of 
the  animal  was  in  each  case  very  small.  Dr.  Pavy's  remarks  arc  accompanied  by  a 
plate  illustrating  the  remarkable  effects  of  the  administration  of  white  precipitate,  in 
repeated  doses,  on  the  struQtare  of  the  kidney  of  a  rabbit. 

XVII.  Case  of  Ovarian  Tumour  containing  Teeth,  Hair,  Ac. ;  with  Remarks.  By 
S.  James  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.L.S.,  &c. — There  is  riotliing  very  remarkable  in  this  case ; 
but  Mr.  Salter  has  submitted  the  various  tissues  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
tumour  to  careful  microscopic  examination,  and  has  shown  that  blood-vessels,  bone, 
peritoneum,  dentine,  crusta  pctrosa,  enamel,  tooth-pulp,  epidermis,  sebaceous  follicles, 
hair,  ifec^  of  a.  perfectly  normal  character,  may  exist  in  these  ovarian  developments. 
But  the  most  interesting  result  of  his  investigation  was  the  discovery  of  nerves  in  the 
tooth-pulp,  nerves  having  as  yet  never  been  recognised  in  the  contents  of  ovarian 
tumours,  although  a  case  is  referred  to  where  Mr.  Henry  Grey  discovered  a  mass  of 
brain  in  an  ovarian  cyst.    . 

Such  an  aggregation  of  structures,  adventitious  to  the  individual  in  whom  they  are 
found,  and  situated  in  the  essential  generative  organ  of  the  female,  can  have  but  one 
meaning.  They  represent  a  fresh  individual  of  a  succeeding  generation,  though  the 
anatomical  form  of  that  individual  is  not  normal,  and  the  life  of  the  new  mass  is  still 
dependent  on  the  parent.  Mr.  Salter  discusses  the  source  of  these  curious  developments, 
and  maintains  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  normal  conception,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  discovered  in  the  bodies  of  females  with  unmistakcable  proofs  of  virginity,  and 
even  in  girls  long  before  the  age  of  puberty.  The  question  as  to  what  calls  them  forth, 
Mr.  Salter  believes  to  be  answered  by  the  analogy  which  they  have  to  the  non-sexnal 
reproduction,  which  is  now  known  to  prevail  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  such,  for 
example,  as  occurs  in  the  Aphis,  the  Daplinia,  and  the  common  Hive-bee. 

"It  wiU,  perhaps,  ultiraatefy  turn  out  that  the  faculty  of  agamogenesis  is  latent  in  all  ani- 
mal life;  and  that,  whereas  in  many  of  the  lower  forms  it  is  the  occasional  or  prevailing 
method  for  reproducing  the  Idnsl,  in  the  higher  forms  it  is  inefficient  for  that  purpose,  and 
is  only  exceptionally  manifested  as  a  physioloeieal  phenomenon.  But  however  widely,  or 
otherwise,  this  observation  may  apply,  it  seems  ti>  me  that  these  ovarian  developments  iu 
the  human  ovary  are  a  manifestation  of  the  phenomenon  in  question;  that  they  are  not 
analogous  in  any  sense  to  other  adventitious  growths  which  the  pathological  anatomist 
meets  with,  but  that  they  are  altogc-tlier  equivalent  to  virgin-produced  '  zoo'ids^  previous  to 
their  detachment  from  the  parent." 


Ekview  IV. 

1.  Lemons  sur  la  Physioloriie  et  VAnatottiie  compart  de  VHomme  et  des  Animanx,  faitet 

d  la  Faetdli  des  Sciences  de  Paris.     Par  H.  Milne-Edwards.     Tome  qnatrifeme. 
Premiere  Partie  :  De  la  Circulation  du  Sang. — Paris,  1859. 
Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and   Comparative  Anatom.y  of  Man  and  Animals,  delivered 
at  the  Far.uUy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.     By  H.  Milke-Edvakds.     Vol.  IV.,  Part  I. : 
On  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. — Paris,  1859. 

2.  Rechcrches  Hydrauliques  sur  la   Circulation  du  Sang.     Par  M.  J.  Markv.     (' An- 

nates des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  Tome  viii.  1837.) 
Hydraulic  Researches  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.     By  M.  J.  Marky. 
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Z.  Bu  Poula  et  des  Bmits  Vaseulaires.    Par  le  Docteur  J.  Marey.     (' Journal  de  la 

Physiologie  de  I'llomnie  et  des  Animaux.'     Tome  deuxifenie.) 
On  t/ie  Pulse  and  Vascular  Murmurs.     By  Dr.  J.  Mabky. 

4.  Jiecherches  sur  V?Jtat  de  la  Circulation  d'apres  les  Caractires  du  Ponh,  fournis  par 

un  Nouveau  Sphi/gmographe.     Vnr  le  Doctenr  J.  Mahky.    ('Journal  de  la  Physio- 
logic de  rHonime  ot  des  Animaux.'     Tome  Troisieme.)       ' 
Eesearehes  on  the  State  of  the  Circulation  from   the  Character's  of  the   Pulse,  as  fur- 
nished by  a  New  Sphygrnoriraph.     By  Dr.  J.  Marey. 

5.  On  the  Forets  of  the  Circulation.  Croonian  Lectures  delivered  at  tlie  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  By  Patrick  Black,  M.  D.  '('The  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,' 
1866.) 

6.  Be   la  Determination  JS.rpSrimentale  de  la  Force  du    Cmwr.     Par  M.  G.  Colik. 

('Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acadeinie  des  Sciences,'  1838.) 
Experimental  Determination  of  the  Force  of  the  Heart.     By  M.  G.  Colin. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Journal,*  we  directed  attention  to  some  points  in  con- 
nexion with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  we  were  then  unable  to  proceed  further 
than  to  a  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  phenomena  which  accompany 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  special  subjects  we  discussed  were  the  movements,  the 
rhythmic  action,  and  fhe  causes  of  the  sonnds,  of  that  organ. '  In  returning  to  the 
subject  of  the  circulation,  we  do  so  in  orifer  to  complete  more  fnlly  the  sketch  we  then 
commenced,  and  because  we  believe  that  there  remain  many  other  topics  in  connexion 
with  it  which  it  is  desirable  to  discuss'  at  the  present  time,  and  inasmuch  as  it  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  some  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
investigations  of  physiologists  in  this  most  important  department  of  their  science.  Not- 
withstanding the  labours  which  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit,  when  we  comS  fairly  to  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings,  that  there  are  many 
points  in  connexion  with  it  on  which  sound  principles  are  yet  to  be  laid  down,  many 
facts  which  require  further  elucidation.  For  numerous  reasons  it  is  important  from 
time  to  time  to  take  a  review  of  the  various  investigations  that  have  been  made,  to 
consider  any  new  facts  that  have  been  brought  forwai-d,  any  new  doctrines  that  have 
been  advanced,  and  surveving  them  from  the  vantage-ground  we  already  occupy,  and 
in  the  light  of  principles  already  established,  to  see  whethel  our  more  enlarged  obser- 
vations and  extended  researches  are  paving  the  way  for  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  obscurer  parts  of  the  subject  we  are  examining.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine'  to  do  other  than  recognise  the  vast  import- 
ance of  »  thorough  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  which  accompany  the  circulation  of 
tiie' blood,  and  of  the  principles  by  which  it  is  regulated.  We  venture  to  assert  that 
there  are  no  facts  in  connexion  with  the  whole  range  of  pathological  symptoms,  espe- 
cially those  of  acute  diseases,  which  have  so  iuiporlant  a  bearing  on  our  diagnosis  of 
the  general  condition  of  a  patient, -and  so  intluence  our  treatment,  as  those  which  lelatc 
to  the  state  of  the  vascular  system.  We  cannot  too  highly  appreciate  the  labours  of 
the  physiologist  who  endeavours  to  simplify  our  views  of  the  circulation,  to  lay  down 
correct  general  principles,  and  by  the  light  he  throws  on  the  various  processes  which 
take  place  in  the  vascular  organs  in  health,  to  give  us  an  insight  into,  and  enable  us 
to  explain,  their  condition  in  the  various  stages  of  diseased  action.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  there  are  any  points  relating  to  this  subject  which  are  not  of  interest  and 
importance  to  the  practical  physician,  and  which  do  not  demand  from  him  a  careful 
investigation  ;  but  whilst  we  admit  this,  we  must  also  confe.ss  how  impossible  it  Ls  for 
him  practically  to  study  the  subject  in  all  its  ramifications;  and  hence  we  would  gindly 
welcome  from  time  to  time,  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  a  resumS  of  the  labours  in 
which  others  have  been  'engaged,  with  a  general  outline  of  the  means  tliey  have 
employed,  and  of  the  principles  they  have  established. 

But  if  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  regulate' 
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the  circniatlon  of  the  blood  is  of  such  importance,  how  much  more  so  does  it  become  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  duties  of  teaching  in  onr  various  Modical  schools?  We 
inaj  safely  say  that  the  advance  of  rational  and  scientific  medicine  dates  from  the  time 
^I.cn  Harvey  made  h,s  great  discovery  ;  and  tlie  improvements  which  this  century  has 
>^^  tnessed,  especially  m  our  means  of  diagnosing  the  various  diseases  of  tlie  heart  and 

t  nw)!r"a'^  T*"!''  '""/r"  '"  "°  ^'""ll  degree  brought  about  by  an  improved 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these  organs.  Of  late  years,  the  labours  of  British  phy- 
siologists have  not  been  so  much  dire<;ted  to  thi«  Subject  as  to  some  oilier  departmer.ts 
of  on,  science,  and  most  of  the  tacts  to  which  we  shall  have  to  direct  attention  in  the- 

chools,  and  who  in  this,  as  well  as  m  some  other  provinces  of  plivsiologv  and  pathology, 

have  worked  more  diligently  and  successfully  than^  our  own  countrym^  ^^ 

Although  we  may  have  in  the  coui-se  of  this  article  to  refer  to  some  pathological 

facts  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  principles  we  may  attempt  to 'establish,  we  do 

not  at  all  propose  to  enter  mto  a  general  consideration  of  the  morbid  changes  to  which 

those  LZtT  r'^'l'^'S""^  '"r  '-'^J^'^"'""^'  ^''''"  ^^  «^«''^  «"^  exapiination  of 
those  a  terations  which  take  place  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  We  propose 
bnefly  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  capillary  circulation,  and  to'offer  some  rem.rkl  on 

with  tbe^ftl'?  'V ?,"''"■'  ^n^  ^*  ''*'  r'  '"'^'"^'  '^  «"^^''  '"t«  "'y  q"^'*««"''  connected 
^^  th  the  pathology  of  the  capillary  vessels.     Whilst,  however,  we  omit  these  topics,  we 

propose  to  refer  to  some  of  the  modifications  which  inflammatory  diseases,  espe  ially  of 

t^n^lion  of  iS'  K     T  'V'"  "^"w  ""^^  ^'■'"l"'^"''-^'  "^*'^''  "«»'■«"  ^^  the  hea'rt,  and  in^the 

tu.  vTn.  Vn  »         '     '^     "!•     ^!'  '"■'  '^'7  ^^'-''^g'^'  ^P'-*^^*"!  ^ith  tl'o  importance  of 

studying  m  a  more   aecura  e  and  scientific  manner  than  has  been  previously  done  the 

varying  conditions  of  the  pulse,  and  the  indications  they  afford.     We  look  upoiUhis  as 

tT^m:  t'oZ"'"'  X'"*""' •''"' ^^  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  dia^^nos!  nd 
treatment  of  many  of  the  more  important  diseases  which  coine  nnJer  our  notice. 

r,r5*r^  ^^  *'•''  ™P«fta"t  q"^'!''*"'  "'^"''^  ""^  n'^ct^itl'  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
present  inquiry  is  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  heart  on  the  movement  of  the 
blood  Are  we  to  regard  this  organ  as  the  solo  propelling  power  which  exists  in  the 
™iar  system-as  abundantly  sufhcient  by  the  foL 'of  its^co^ntraction  S  Sale  the 
smaU  th  T  7  '^""^'^^n  with  some-  physiologists,  that  the  influeriee  it  exerts  is  but 
Z.1  I^t  f  P  -■*  ^  ^«c<^'"'«'T  part  in  the  circulation  ?  Or,  again,  are  we,  with  a 
^n.d  set  of  inquirers,  to  attribute  the-  chief  force  to  this  organ,  admitti;g  the  existence 
in  m^ir-n  "♦)'"'  I^^T«™''"«'"  «*■  ^^^-yt-"  ^t''"-  powers,  .^hich  are  conftantly  exerted 
ILv  f  ^  "^''T'  "^^T"'  °^  '^''  ^''"^"^  ■  The  inqui,^-  is  one  on  which  a  great 
IrS^foiT'^'TV"  ^-^""I'^"";!''  is  impossible  to'rise'  from  a  perusal  of  the 
r^  t  ^      .  .'"'  ''^^•'  T'^''  '*  *'"^  *"^  '^'^t  of  their  investigations,  and  from  a  conm- 

to  S:  rTla   :7n     '"""  theniselves,  witho.it  a  strong  convit-tion  that,  with  refer  ne 

f^om^..,     \  '  ^""■^'^t  Princijiles  yet  remain  to  be  established  ;  rather,  perhaps, 

acquire  tl%Z"';'^.i""  ""  •''*"'  ^"'''  P^'^^^^l^gical  and  i,ath'ologicHl  already' 
acquiied,  than  from  a  further  repetitition  of  experimental  research.  ^ 

^mel T'/.r'"''''!  ^^  ^^^  ''"*'■'  ^^'  ^""^  *''«  snhjectof  much  discussion.  To  us  it 
hcirt   ..i    the  rnost  important  point  to  be  established  is,  not  as  to  the  exact  force  the 

yTo.^lT%Y"'Y'^''''' '''''' ''.r^''''^^^  the  blood  throughout  the 

We  sL  ?  ,  T""  l'  '■■'''"''  f "'  ^'""  ''  ^-"'^  «g"'"  to  the  central  or|an. 
in  csHmifiL  ?h  7  "  f  !k  '  i"'"l'  ^''^'  '"'''  ^'*'"'"  resorted  to  by  different  physiologists 
a  H  0(  .  U  torceof  the  heart's  action,  which  has  been  at  different  times  considered 
Poi^.e  'in!  M  ^'i  '"■,  .l^^^^'t""""?  the  names  of  Borelli,  Keill,  Michelotti,  Hales, 
fan  iar^t^^  v'-'*'''^^'\""""'"'^  ''^*"  '^'^'^^'  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
?i"e  wastL"rrr''^.r*^T"  '^'''  Physiologists  advanced.  We  think  that 
tl  e  1  elt  ^^{'.fi^t  who  established,  on  a  sound  basis,  a  theory  of  the  force  exercised  by 
adoDted  be  ,  "?  ^''''  '"■"■■'  into  which  Keill  and  Michelotti  had  fallen,  be 
bkSft  wonlf  T^  of  measaring  the  heart's  force  by  the  height  of  the  column  of 
Wood  It  would  sustain.     To  effect  this,  he  introduced  into  one  of  the  arteries  near  the 
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heart  a  long  glass  tube,  and  he  found  that  the  blood  rose  in  the  tube  to  the  height  of 
eight  to  nine  feet  in  horses,  to  upwards  of  six  feet  in  sheep,  and  of  four  feet  in  deer; 
whilst  in  dogs  of  large  size  it  rose  to  the  height  of  six  to  eight  feet,  and  in  those  of  sinall 
size,  three  to  four  feet  Hales  next  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  left  ventricle,  which  he  found,  according  to  the  plan  of  mcasureiuent 
he  adopted,  to  be  twenty-six  square  inches  in  the  horse.  Multiplying  this  by  the  height 
to  which  the  column  of  blood  rose,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  force  exerted 
by  the  left  ventricle  of  the  horse,  at  the  moment  of  contraction,  was  equal  to  support  a 
.■weight  of  113  lbs. ;  and  by  comparing  together  his  results  on  various  animals  with  tha 
size^of  the  heart  in  man,  he  estimated  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  latter  at 
51  lbs. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  investigations  of  Hales,  the  more  especially  because  his  con- 
clusions have  been  somewhat  invalidated  by  those  of  M.  Colin,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at 
the  Veterinary  College  of  Alfort.  We  do  not  mean  that  his  principles  of  investigation 
have  been  impugned  by  the  latter  gentleman,  but  only  his  results.  M.  Colin,  has  found, 
by  the  plan  he  has  adopted  of  taking  the  measurement  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
left  ventricle,  that  the  estimate  of  ifales  is  too  low ;  that,  in  fact,  in  an  ordinary-sized 
horse  there  is  an  extent  of  surface  more  than  double  that  given  by  Hales,  and  conse- 
quently there  must  be  an  amount  of  pressure  also  more  than  double ;  the  latter  M.  Colin 
puts  down  at  236  lbs.  instead  of  113  lbs. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  consideration  as  to  which  is  the  more  correct  view 
of  the  two  just  given ;  but  with  regard  to  the  plan  of  measurement,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  one  adopted  by  M.  Colin  ought  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  result.  Hales  does  not 
give  all  the  details  of  his  experiment,  so  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  speak  positively  as 
to  its  value.  His  plan  was  that  of  pouring  wax  into  the  ventricle  by  means  of  a  gun 
barrel  inserted  into  a  pulmonary  vein,  and  measuring  the  surface  of  the  wax  when  it 
was  set.  M.  Colin  injected  plaster  into  the  ventricle,  and  also  measured  it  when  it  had 
set.  He  tells  us  that  he  took  care  to  inject  the  heart  whilst  it  was  w^arm,  and  before 
rigor  mortis  came  on.  Hales  gives  no  explanation  on  this  point;  and  if  his  experiment 
were  made  during  the  time  that  the  heart  was  under  the  inflHcnce  of  rigor  mortis,  we 
can  easily  understand  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  material  would  find  its  way  into  the 
cavity  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  thus  vitiate  all  his  conclusions. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  attach  very  great  practical  importance  to  the  estimate  of  the 
force  of  the  heart  given  by  different  physiologists,  and  we  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  rather  to  overrate  the  power  it  exercise-s.  The  well-known  experiment  of  Dr. 
Sharpey,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer,  proves  that  a  comparatively  small  pressure  is 
able  to'  complete  the  circulation  in  a  dead  animal ;  and  although  it  may  be  said  that 
such  an  experiment  as  this  does  not  prove  that  tl>c  same  force  is  equal  to  Uie  produc- 
tion of  the  same  result  in  the  living  animal,  yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  more 
impediment  to  the  onward  flow  of  a  fluid  must  exist  after  death  than  during  life.  If 
even  we  regard,  as  some  physiologists  have  done,  the  power  of  the  heart  as  almo^fl 
entirely  used  for  the  purpose  of  dilating  the  arteries,  so  as  to  bring  into  play  ^^^ifl 
elastic  reaction,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  this  respect,  the  living  artery  would  possess  d^ 
great  advantage  over  the  dead,  and  that  its  walls  would  react  with  greater  force 
on  their  contents ;  but  if  we  consider  that  the  power  of  the  heart  is  partly  lost  in  push- 
ing on  the  blood,  and  partly  in  distending  the  arterial  coats,  we  still  think  that  the 
dead  tube  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  and  would  require  more  force  to  circulate  its 
contents. 

A  subject  which  is  of  more  importance  for  us  to  consider  than  the  total  amount  of 
force  exercised  by  the  heart  in  ite  contractions,  is  the  pressure  with  which  the  blood, 
propelled  by  the  ventricular  systole,  enters  the  arterial  system.  We  shall  have  to  con- 
sider  this  question  more  fully  as  regards  the  different  parts  of  the  system  when  wo  come 
to  speak  of  the  circulation 'in  the  arteries;  but  inasmuch  as  tbe  pressure  to  which  we 
now  allude  is  essentially  dije  to  the  ventricular  contraction,  we  must  take  it  into  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time.  The  study  of  the  variations  of  which  this  pressure  is 
susceptible  will,  we  tliink,  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  conditions  which  regulate  iU 
development.     Hales,  by  his  experiments,  showed  the  height  to  which  a  column  of 
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blood  would  rise  near  tlie  lieart ;  but  M.  Poiseuille  was  the  first  physiolo-riet  who  pur- 
sued the  investigation  of  the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner..  To  measure  the  force 
exerted,  as  we  have  stated  above,  physiologists  have,  of  lato  years,  made  use  of  an 
instru.neut  called  a  hiernadynamoinoter,  which  contains  a  column  of  mercury  to  be  acted 
on  by  the  blood,  and  the  elevations  to  which  the  mercury  rises  in  the  tube  indicate  the 
amount  of  i)ressnre  exerted.  The  instrument  we  have  just  alhided  to  is  much  more 
convenient  than  the  open  tube  used  by  Hales,  and  was  first  employed  by  Poiseuille :  but, 
as  made  by  hira,  it  presented  some  imperfections,  which  were  remedied  by  Magendie 
and  a  description  of  it  as  thus  modified,  will  be  found  in  a  memoir  by  M.  Guettet,  in 
if  cardTometer  '  Acadomie  dcs  Sciences'  for  1850.     It  now  goes  by  the  name 

In  the  investigation  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  heart  on  the  column  of  blood,  in 
W    ii,    1  ?J      greatest  accuracy,  it  would  be  desirable  to  insert  the  instrument 

into  the  base  of  the  aorta  itself;  but  such  a  course  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  and 
the  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  operate  on  one  of  the  carotids  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck.  In  examining  the  force  of  the  heart  in  this  manner,  a  most  interesting  and 
raportant  fact  comes  out,  and  from  the  great  uniformity  of  results  which  has  attended 
the  observations  of  various  experimenters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the 
principle  they  have  established. 

It  has  been  found  that,  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  of  animals,  there 
IS  great  difference  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  left  ventricle 
and  also  in  the  same  individual  at  different  times;  but  that,  comparing  animals  of 

inlrvIT  '^i"fv.  7'-  f '^'  °.*T'  ^^''■^'  g*"*^***  siniilarity  and  uniformity  in  this  respect 
Iper  ades  all;  that,  in  fact,  the  height  to  which  the  column  of  mercury  will  rise  in  the 

found  that  the  fluid  in  the  hsemadynamometer  rose  to  about  the  same  leyel  when  he 
submitted  to  experiment  dogs  of  difterent  size,  the  hearts  of  which  weighed  respectively 
83,  120  and  200  grammes.  Again,  he  found  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  horse's 
heart,  which  weighed  6  lbs  did  not  support  a  column  of  mercury  notably  higher  than 
that  which  ho  sometimes  found  supported  by  the  heart  of  a  small  dog.  Other  physi- 
ologists have  made  similar  observations.     M.  Volkmann,  even,  has  found  that  the  hJart 

heart  of  the  horse  '*"''""  '""'°"'^'  '''""'''  ^«   ^"'s''  *'  "'  "'"''"^  <^°"'^  ^^  ^^^ 

Now,  we  must  not  confound  the  power  by  which  the  column  of  mercury  is  raised  to 

left  rnicTe  "^""^  -f'  "'''  '^?  *°'^',  '"'''  communicated  to  the  blood  as^it  leaTes  thl 
ett  ventricle  or  as  it  passes  along  the  arteries.     This  force  will  vary  in  proportion  to 

Wfth  nl  trT  H  "f '!'  'f'^  7"  ""'''  '  ^^■'^"''^  ''^'^^'^  t°  ^^«  -«  "f  the  heart 
whcthertrA  f  V  f  '  "^  "l,f  P'''''"''°  '^'''''•='^'=''  ^"  ^g"'«"  -^o'™"  of  Wood, 
whether  the  heart  be  large  or  snla  1,  ,s  one  which  has  bearings  of  much  practical  import: 

Trl'  u-  ^°^'^«'-^hes  we  have  alluded  to  show  that  the  force  exercised  by  the  central 

S  ?  rP."'  '']'  ««tuaU«  a  <«.^o,  does  not  vary  with  reference  to  each  individua 
particle  of  blood,  whether  that  blood  be  circulating  in  a  large  hoi^e,  and  have  to  find 
ts  way  aMely  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre,  or  whether  it  be  in  the 

00  1  ?h/.T'i  '\^-  f  T""  "^  "i^^^*^-     ^^'^  ^•""""^  °f  force  expended  in  the  fow  to 
propel  the  blood  which  is  ventficle  contains,  is  the  same  a.s  is  expended  by  the  borse 

JeHubt'"  ^'l""'-1"«"*''y  °f  ^^'  l''°<'d.     Both  Would  rise  to/the  sameUel  in  an 

Ndw,  can  we  give  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  ?     Does  it  indicate  that  there 

os^rnrt?'''"^  amount  of  power  developed  in  the  small  animal  ?  or  are  we  to  sup! 

m  L  1  '•'  ''II  '",'""  ■°'^;  P"^'"''  ^'^''^  •^^°'"'='*«  ^  greater  influence  in  some 
n  mals  than  in  others  ?  or  is  it  that  we  find  so  little  variety  in  the  amount  of  pressure 
ecause  the  force  is  required,  equally  in  the  small  animal  as  in  the  large,  to  dilate  the 
.iteiial  tubes,  and  so  brmg  mto  play  their  elasticity,  in  order  to  convert  their  intermit- 
r°we3r  '"'°  */°"t'"»«"f  current?  We  incline  to  the  latter  view  of  the  subject, 
eel  to  1  "''f ''^.*^*.c*°fy  explanation  of  it  on  any  other  principle.  M.  Milne-Eawlids 
eems  to  be  of  opinion  notwithstanding  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  which  the  experi- 
uents  we  have  quoted  appear  to  convey,  that  further  researches  may  yet  prove  that 


some  definite  relation  does  exist  between  the  -amonnt  of  force  communicated  to  the 
blood  »nd  the  size  of  the  impelling  organ  itself.     Ho  says : 

"  If  instedd  of  considerina;  the  absolute  results  produced  by  the  play  of  the  cirenlatin?  pump, 
we  examine  iu  a  oorapiirative  manner  the  foroe  developed  by  this  organ  and  the  resistances 
whioli  it  is  called  upoB  to  overcome  to  maintain  the  course  of  tlie  blood  in  the  vascular 
system,  we  see  that  there  exists  between  tlie  various  maminifers  considerable  differences, 
"fhus,  in  the  ralibit,  the  utilized  effect  of  the  oontradtion^  of  the  left  ventricle  only  exceeds  by 
♦ery  little  the  rcsi.stiuices  which  are  opposed  to  the  circulating  movement,  whilst  in  the  horse 
the  excess  of  foroe  developed  by  this  organ  of  impulsion  is  very  considerable.  It  appears  to 
me  probable  that  furtller  researches  will  bring  to  light  some  interesting  relations  between  the 
cardiac  power  and  the  size  of  tlie  moving  forces ;  but  in  the  present  state  of -soienoe  notliing 
can  be  affirmed  in  this  reepeet."  (p.  111.) 

M.  Milne-Edwards  seems  to.  base  his  opinion  on  the  following  statement  made  by  M. 
Claude  Bernard— Viz.,  that  he  found  in  a  rabbit  he  ex|)crimented  on,  tliat  the  cardjome- 
ter,  inserted  into  the  carotid,  stood  at  ninety-five  millimetres  daring  the  ventricular 
diastole,  and  rose  five  metres  higher  during  the  systole ;  whilst  in  a  horse  he  found  that 
the  instrument  ^ood  during  diastole  at  ninety-five,  and  rose  during  systole  eighty  milli- 
metres higher.  Now,  it  would  appear  from  this  experiment  that  the  elastic  reaction  of 
the  arteries,  which  is  the  force  which  keeps  the  cardiometcr  standing  at  the  same  level 
during  the  ventricular  diastole^  was  the  same  in  both  the  animals  experimented  on,  but 
that  tlie  total  force  exerted  on  the  blood  by  each  contraction  of  the  heart,  was  so  much 
greater  in  the  horse  than  in  the  rabbit,  that  it  caused  the  column  of  mercury  to  rise 
seventy-five  millimetres  higher  in  one  animal  tlian  in  another.  Such  an  experiment, 
considered  alone,  may  favour  the  supposition  of  M.  Milno-Eiiwards,  but  in  face  of  the 
numerous  ones  of  a  contrary  tendency  to  which  we  have  alluded,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
as  having  muc!h  weight.  ,  ,    ,      ,  ,> 

M.  Claude  Bernard  bis  endeavoured  to  establish  a  distinction  between  what  ho  calls 
cardiac  pressure,  and  arterial  pressure,  and  he  bases  his  observations  on  the  fact  that, 
•when  the  cardiomoter  is  inserted  into  the  loft  ventricle,  the  measure  of  the  impulsion 
effected  by  the  contraction  of  the  cavity  is  at  once  obtained,  and  the  moment  the  con- 
traction ceases,  the  column  of  mercury  falls  to  its.  original  level;  whilst,  when  the  car- 
diometer  is  inserted  into  an  artery  more  or  less  distant  from  the  heart,  the  effects  are 
pinch  more  complex,  and  during  the  diastole  of  the  heart  the  mercurial  column  is  main- 
tained at  a  certain  height,  above  which  it  is  raised  momenUrily  at  every  blow  of  the 
cardiac  pump.  M.  Bernard  calls  the  pressure  on  which  the  constant  elevation  depends, 
the  arterial  pressure,  whilst  that  which  momentarily  raises  the  column  to  a  greater 
heiglit  he  calls  the  cardiac  pressure. 

As  we  shall  have  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  arteries  oa 
the  blood,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  wo  shall  only  remark  here  that,  unless 
we  attribute  some  Qther  power  to  the  arteries,  other  than  that  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  them,  we  cannot  adrnit  that  the  pressure  is  due  to  them  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  appeal's  to  u^  M.  Claude  Ber'nitrd  means.  We  e.ntirely  agree  with  M.  Milne- 
Edwards,  that  the  pressure  is  the  resijlt  of  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  arteries,  previously 
distended  by  the  injected  blood ;  b "it  how  is  this  rgcoil  brought  about?  It  is  the 
result  of  the'  impulse  of  the  blo9d  from  the  left  ventricle;  the  cardiac  pump  is  em- 
ployed in  dilating  the  arteries,  and  is  therefore  the  cause  of  the  elastic  reaction;  sc 
that  the  pressure  which  is  exerted  by  the  arteries,  and,  which  keeps  the  column  of  mer- 
cury supported  in  the  intervals  of,  the  ventricular  systoles,  is  brought  about  by  the 
cardiac  force,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  cardiac  pressure. 

We  pause  here  briefly  to  consider  a  principle  laid  down  by  Dr,  Black,  in  his  Crooniai 
Lectures,  with  reference  to  the  function  whicL  the  heart  exercises.  The  following  an 
his  remarks : 

"What,  then,  is  the  heart's  function?  Is  it  not  to  move  the  blood?  No,  not  primarily 
The  force  of  the  heart  is  to  the  movement  of  the  blood  what  the  muscular  effort  that  wind 
np  it  timepiece  is  to  the  movement  of  the  several  parts.  The  force  of  the  heart  acts  only  oi 
the  elastic  properties  of  the  arteries,  just  as  the  inasoalar  effort  which  winds  np  the  clock  doe 
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not  priraarilyset  the  various  i  arts  in  motion,  but  either  raises  a  weight  or  aets  upon  a 
spnng."  '^ 

Again.  lie  says  : 

"  If  the  benrt's  piimarjf  function  be  to  move  the  blood  through  tbe  arteries,  then  tnu  t  its 
power  be  spent  in  producuig  this  result,  fur  a  force  which  is  productive  of  nidtjon  cuiinot  at 
the  same  time  be  acting  on  a  spring,  or  if  it  act  on  the  spring,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be 
a  cause  of  motion.  -Whichever  effect  you  admit,  the  power  must  be  expended  in  producing 
that  efiect,  nor  will  it  remove  the  difficulty  if  we  admit,  as  some  contend,  that  4e  heart's 
power  w  divided  between  the  two  effects." 

:'^Now,  we  cannot  agree  either  with  tie  position  wliich  I's  Here  assumed,  nor'yet  witi 
tte  arguments  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  maintained.     We  hold  that  the  function 
of  the  heart  ts  primarily  to  move  the  blood,  to  impel  it  onwards  throughout  the  vascular 
system,  and  that  the  action  of  tLe  organ  on  the  arteries  is  a  secondary  and  not  a  primary 
function.     We  think  that  the  principles  which  regulate  the  passa<re  of  fluids  through 
elastic  tubes  out  of  the  body,  will  apply  to  the  circufation  of  the  t<lood  in  the  arteries 
within  the  body.     We  cannot  see  on   what  principle  Dr.  Black  advocates  his  view 
unless  It  be  that  the  bloodvessels  are  constantly  tending  to  contract. on  their  contents 
and  obliterate  their  calibre  ;  but  this  appears  to  us  by  no  means  to  prove  that  all  the 
lorceolthe  heart  is  exercised  in  distending  the  vessels  and  bringing  into  play  their 
elastic  spring     As  each  supply  of  blood  is  propelled  nito  the  arteries,  it  must  needs 
happen  that  the  fluid  will  press  equally  in  all  directions,  as  well  forwards  fis  laterally 
and  thus  an  onward  movement  will  be  directly  communicated  to.  the  fluid  they  already 
contain.     We  do  not  see  the  force  of  Dr.  Black's  argument  in  the  latter  parac.raph  we 
have  quoted,  that  the  power  of  tlie  heart  is  directed  to  one  object ;  we  beHeve  that 
the  power  is  divided,  in  fact,  we  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  otherwise  than 
divided.     Again,  we  must  join  issue  with  Dr.  Black  as  to  his  view  with  regard  to  the 
flowot  blood  in  the  arteries  being  equally  continuous,  as  in  the  capillaries  and  veins 
We  think  that  the  experiments  we  shall  hereafter  allude  to,  with  reference  to  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arterial  tubes,  will  abundantly  prove  the  difference  of  tension  which  exists 
in  them  at  different  periods,  and  we  cannot  see  how,  with   an  intermittent  supply  of 
blood  and  with  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unequal  pressure,  there  can  pos- 
sibly be  an  equably  continirous  flow.     Further,  we  know  that  it  depends  on  the  condi- 
tion ot  tlie  artcr.al  tubes  whether  the  unequal  flow  of  blood  shall  be  sooner  or  later 
converted  into  an  equal"  and  uniform  streaui,  for  in  certain  states  of  tlie  bloodvessels  the 
rnjturaical  action  becomes  perceptible  in  the  capillaries  and  veins  themselves,  and  these 
results  are  similar  to  others  which  may  be  produced   in  operating  on  tubes  out  of  the 
Dody.     VVethink,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  reiectitifr  the  irenerally 
received  opinion,  that  the  flow  of  blood  along  the  arteries  diff-ers  in  its  character  from 
that  ordinarily  witnessed  in  the  other  vessels. 

We  have  not  much  evidence  with  reference  to  the  influence  pfoduced  by  heiVht  and 
age  on  the  cardiac  force,  but  some  observations  made  by  M.M.  Poiseiiille  and  Volkmann 
seem  to  point  oijt  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  pressure  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  size,  of  an  nidividual ;  and  with  regard  to  age,  that  in  adults  the  force  is  greater 
than  either  in  the  young  or  the  old.  There  is  another  point  on  which  we  have  experi- 
mental evidence  of  a  most  conclusive  kind,  entirely  confirmatoit  of  our  theoretical 
views  on  the  subject— viz.,  with  reference  to  the  efi-ect  produced  on  th6  cardiac  presMire 
by  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid.  We  know  the  influence  produced  botli  on  the 
rapidity  and  character  of  the  pulse  by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the  experiments  of 
llales,  and  the  more  recent  ones  of  M.  Colin,  have  shown  how  the  arterial  pressure 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  blood  flows  from  a  vessel.  The  latter  author  has  recently 
preser,ted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  his  investigations,  and  in  his  essay 
there  is  a  table,  which  is  given  in  the  work  of  Milne-Edwards,  showing  with  what  rocnt- 
larity  the  pressure  developed  in  the  arteries,  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart,  diminishes 
as  ttie  mass  of  circulating  fluid  becomes  less. 

Other  experiments  show  that  it  is  not  simply  the  quantity  of  blobd  Tthich  influences 
tne  cardiac  pressure,  but  also  the  quality,  for  if  instead  of  removing  the  bloodj  water  be 
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injected  into  the  TCing,  the  Cardiac  pressure  imraediat«ly  falls ;  and  again^  if  any  snbi 
stance  which  excites  the  circulation" — as  a  decoction  of  coflFee — be  used,  a  contrary  result 
is  produced,  and  the  pressure  increases. 

M.  Colin  has  investigated  the  relation  of  the  cardiac  pressure  to  the  general  forces  of 
the  body,  and  has  shown  that  the  relation  between  them  is  very  intimate.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  results  he  obtained.  In  a  very  vigorous  horse,  the  haemadynamo- 
meter  rose  to  the  height  of  2-70  millimetres ;  in  another,  very  thin,  to  1-85  ;  and  lastly, 
in  another,  extremely  weak,  to  1'60. 

The  principles  which  regulate  the  passage  of  the  blood  throughout  the  ramifications 
of  the  arterial  system  we  believe  are  for  the  most  part  very  well  understood,  and  the 
means  by  which  .the  interaiittent  stream  received  into  these  vessels  is  converted  into  a 
continuous  current  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  tubes  on  their  contents,  has  been  so 
frequently  proved  by  actual  demonstration  on  elastic  tubes  out  of  the  body,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  so  easy  explanation  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  hydraulics,  as  to  render  it  unno: 
cessary  that  we  should  dwell  on  it  here.  Of  late  some  most  valuable  experiments  have 
been  made  by  Dr.  Marey,  bearitig  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  and  we  earnestly  recom; 
mend  our  readers  to  pursue  the  papers  of  this  able  physiologist,  the  titles  of  some  oif 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  These  experiments  of  Dr.  Marey 
serve  to  verify  many  of  the  principles  on  which  rest  the  explanation  of  various  physio- 
logical and  pathological  facts  connected  with  the  circulation. 

Amongst  other  interesting  facts,  Dr.  Marey  has  shown  that  in  proportion  as  the  elaSf 
ticity  of  a  tube  is  solicited,  so  does  it  become  developed  ;  and  this  is  effected  either  by 
increasing  the  force  of  the  impelled  current,  or  the  force  of  the  latter  remaining  the 
same,  by  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  ready  exit  of  the  fluid  from  the  tube,  at  the 
extremity  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  enters.  M.  Milne-Edwards  thus  describes  this 
experiment: 

"  In  accelerating  the  play  of  a  forcing-pnmp,  or  in  varying  the  size  of  the  obstacle  which 
the  terminable  spont  opposes  to  tl)«  escape,  the  elastic  force  of  the  walls  of  the  tubes  is  seen 
to  increase  in  proportion  as  their  elasticity  has  been  more  soUcitod ;  that  under  the  influenoe 
of  a  given  eflbrt  this  elasticity  is  more  solicited  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  obstacle  to 
the  exit,  and  that  the  transformation  of  the  intermittent  movement  developed  by  the  blows  of 
the  piston  into  a  movement  of  uniform  progression,  is  the  more  complete  as  the  tube  is  the 
more  easily  dilated,  and  consequently  that  the  elasticity  of  its  walls  has  been  less  brought  into 
play.  Lastly,  if  the  calibre  or  the  length  of  tie  elastic  tube  employed  in  the  construction  of 
this  hydraulic  apparatus  is  varied,  it  is  equally  well  shown  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
transformation  of  the  intermittent  movement  into  a  uniform  movement  is  the  more  complete 
that  the  parietal  surface  of  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  which  is  brought  into  play,  is  more 
extended."    (p.  176.) 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  important  bearings  which  these  facts  have  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  circulation.  We  can  readily  understand  the  influence  which  must  bg  produced 
on  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  and  on  the  character  of  the  pulse,  when,  from 
capillary  congestion,  or  otlier  cause,  an  impediment  exists  to  the  ready  passage  of  blood 
into  the  venous  system.     We  shall  have  again  to  allude  to  this  in  speaking  of  the  pulse. 

There  is  another  fact  which  has  struck  us  as  worthy  of  observation,  and  as  having  a 
practical  bearing,  which  distinctly  comes  out  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Marey,  and  to 
which  M.  Milne-Edwards  particularjy  calls  attention.  It  has  been  long  known  that  two 
tubes  of  a  given  size,  one  elastic  and  the  other  rigid,  will  deliver  at  their  orifice  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  when  the  current  passing  through  them  is  determined 
by  a  constant  pressure ;  but  the  case  is  far  otlierwise  if  the  force  be  intermittent.  The 
attention  of  physicists  has  not  been  sufficiently  directed  to  this  fact,  but  it  appears  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marey,  which  are  of  a  most  satisfactory  kind,  that  when  there  is 
an  intermitting  impulsion,  the  pressure  being  equal  in  two  tubes  of  the  same  diameter, 
one  elastic,  the  other  rigid,  the  quantity  of  liquid  passing  through  the  clastic  tube  is 
much  greater  than  through  the  rigid  otie.  M.  MiJ,no-Edwards  thus  explains  this,  fact 
with  reference  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood: 

"The  obstacle  which  is  opposed  to  the  free  passage  of  the  liquid  pat  in  motion  by  the  cardiac 
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pmnp,  results  principally  from  the  frictions  of  the  liquid  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which 
^^  "''^^  ^T'?  *r-"^'^  "','V'  ^''^  ^"^'•'^"^  increase*^  the  square  of  he  vIlocTty  Tf  he 
?  Im  S  i^"^'  '  f  elasticity  of  U.e  tube  ha«  the  effect  of  retarding  the  movement  «iven  to 
mt«^o"^"l'"^i  *'"  ^«°'T«'»'-  «>-«tole,  and  of  continuing  the  more.nent  during  tl^  period  of 
th  dti  Jrfr''"r' v'?,^'^!l'  volume  of  liquid  is  thus  effected  in  a  little  lels  tta  do  b^ 
redrc^d  n  Tv  ""^'"^  '^  *•"  "'^f'''^  '^.'^™  ^'^'^  ^"^«'''  «"'!  »he  rapidity  of  the  current  being 
reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  the  resistances  must  be  diminished  as  the  sonares  of  J  ! 

« n±r  TT"""^  "^".  '^'**''"''^"'  ^^''""''«*  'T'^-^  *«  extensibility  and  elasticity  o  he 
arterial  walls  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  circulation."  (p.  17b.)     ^ 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  subject  of  the  dilatation 
of  tbe  aitenes  dunng  the  systole  of  the  heart.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it ^s 
.mpossible,  on  the  o.xl.nary  principles  of  hydraulics,  to  understand  how  the  circulation 
could  be  carried  on,  how  vessels  resembling  the  arteries  could  receive  the  blood  S 
hem  at  each  systole  of  the  heart,  without  undergoing  a  dilatation  as  well  as  an  e  on"a° 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Lam u re,  Arthaud,  and  Parry,  that  no  such  dilata- 
tion takes  place,  we  think  tliat  the  subsequent  experiments  of  Flourens,  Poiseuille  and 
others,  have  placed  the  fact  beyond  all  doubt.  We  think  that  if  any  one  will  whl  st 
the  c.rculabon  is  vigorously  carried  on  in  an  animal,  place  the  finger  and  thumb  in 
contac  with  the  aorta  near  the  heart,  and  (without  con/pressing  the'Lsel  dur  n™  the 
mie  of  Its  systole)  keep  them  in  position  during  the  ventricula?  contraction  he  will  no 
longer  hesitate  as  to  whether  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  vessel  or  not.  We  cannot 
attach  much  impoitance  to  the  foct  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  Parry,  that  he  could  not 
.«e  the  dllaution  even  ,n  arge  animals,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  whilst  the  e  o,  gation 
svas  distinctly  visible,     \\hen  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  transverse  diameter  as 

rr?,  W  M   ''^"S'''';^l"'=lV'^^  *=>'^  '^""  embrace,  and  that  the  dilatation    , 'the 

«rhole  IS  but  small,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  result;  and  we  must  not  cone  ude 
because  we  cannot  appreciate  the  dilatation  by  this  means,  that  it  really  does  not  take' 
olace,  but  rather  have-rccourse  to  other  measures  of  a  more  delicate  character  ?o  settle 
J  e  question;  and  such  it  appears  to  us  have  been  emph.ved  by  the  phvsiolocists  above 
iluded  to  one  of  whom_M.  Volkmann-has  endeavoured  to  disc^overhf  relations 
^hich  exist  between  the  elongation  and  dilatation.  His  experiments  have  given  the  result 
.hat  the  lateral  extension  considerably  exceeds  the  longitudinal;  taking^ the  Lmeras 
t  n;!er';ether  '-^'^^^-'^  f-  ^«  -™e  space^by  0-45  to  O-Ssf  beyon"  whic" 

Aware  that  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  blood  as  it  cntere  the  arterial  system  is  con- 
aderable,  physiologists  have  naturally  proceeded  to  ascertain  how  far  thTprTs  ure  " 
nainta.ned  as  the  blood  advances  in  the  circulating  apparatus.  Were  the  arierias  stem 
i  closed  reservoir,  it  is  clear  that  every  fresh  suppfy  iJilpelled  into  it  would  p.Su  eC>S 
pressure  in  every  part,  and  the  manometric  column  of  mercury  would  rise  to  the  slme 
evel  into  whatever  portion  of  the  system  it  might  Be  placed.  But  the  arterie  doTot 
orm  a  clewed  reservoir  and  this  fact  modifies  the  phenomena  we  havri ust  s,  ple^^ 
rhc  investigations  of  Poiseuille  on  this  subject  led  iLi  to  conclude  that  tCpresHire  of 
he  blood  was  the  same  throughout  the  whole  of  the  arterial  system,  but  subseolient 
apenmcnt.,  performed  with  instruments  of  a  more  delicate  character  C  those^used 
.y  Poiseuille,  have  shown  the  error  of  his  conclusions,  and  established  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  diminishes  from  the  heart  towards  the  periphery  of  the  arteries,  and  t  at  tL 
Jienomena,  winch  accompany  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  its  vessels,  are  anaWous  to 
hose  which  are  witnessed  in  tlie  flow  of  water  or  any  other  fluid  along  a  tube  whTch  I 
.pen  at  its  extremity.  In  one  of  the  works  on  physiolo,.y,  a  new  edition  of  whi  iThaB 
ecently  appeared,  we  fyid  the  statement  of  M.  PoLuille  brought  forward  as  an  eta 

ois  of  ?  Votr  '"""T  "  f  "■"■  '^  "^'^  ^'/^"  «^'^'  ^^-^^:--^  -ore  rece"  observt 
ons  ot  M  Volkmann  who  thus  expresses  a  law  with  reference  to  this  subject-  "ThP 

rtS'to  h^  t  "'  '^'^^^'f'^  '  SrM  diminution  from  the  commencement  of Th: 
.rterial  to  the  termination  ot  the  venous  system,  exceptions  to  this  law  occurring  onir 
■t  points  presenting  congestion."  occurring  onjj 

The  law  thus  expressed  holds  good  with  respect  to  all  fluids,  in  their  passage  through 
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tubes.  If,  in  an  hydraulic  apparatus,  a  nnraber  of  vertical  tubes,  open  at  their  upper 
extremity,  be  connected  wi^h  a  main  horizontal  tube,  and  a  liquid  be  passed  along;  this 
main  tube,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  vertical  tulics,  to  levels  diminishing  in  height,  as 
the  tubes  are  farther  from  the  reservoir  by  which  the  whole  apparatus  is  fed.  This  is 
supposing  that, there  is  a  frog  exit  for  the  fluid  at  the  extremity  opposite  the  reservoir; 
but  if  a  stop-cock  be  conueoted  with  the  extremity,  and  the  size  of  the  orifice  of  exit  be 
matle  smaller  than  that  of  entrance,  then  the  obstacle  to  the  flow  of  tlie  liquid  will  pro- 
duce a  rise  in.  the  verlicai  Uibes  (or  pieeometeis,  as  they  are  called)  near  the  extremity, 
and  if  the  obstacle  be  increased,  the  fluid  will  stand  at  the  same  level  in  all  the  tubes. 

In  investigating  the  lateral  ai-terial  pressure,  some  physiologists  have  very  closely 
imitated,  in  the  living  animal,  the  apparatus  we  have  just  described,  and  have  intro- 
duced a  piezometer,  or  veitical  tube, into  an  artery  through  asmall  slit  which  they  have 
managed  to  close  perfectly,  so  thstt  the  circulation  could  go  on  without  hremorrhage. 
M.  Volkinann  lias  made  nse  of  another  kind  of  instrument,  consisting  of  a  metallic 
tube,  of  the  calibre  of  an  artery,  which  is  adapted  by  it*  two  extremities  to  circular 
pieces,  round  which  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  Vesselare  tied,  and  which  has  a  lateral 
branch  passing  off  at  right  angles. 

Now,  what  appears  to  be  the'^case  with  regard  to  the  arterial  pressure  is  this :  that  in  the 
large  vessels  it  is  but  little  modified  by  their  distance  from  the  heart,  but  that  as  we 
approach  the  termination  of  the  arteries  and  the  commencement  of  the  capillaries,  the 
pressure  undergoes  a  more  rapid  diminution  ;  and  it  was  from  the  e^tamination  of 
these  smaller  vessels  that  the  error  of  M.  I'oisonille  was  discovered. 

But  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  constantly  undergoing  a  change,  and 
especially  so  in  the  vessels  near  the  heart.  As  each  ventricular  systole  takes  place 
there  is  increased  pressure,  and  this  is  indicated  by  a  rapid  rise  in  the  mercury. 
During  diastole  of  the  heart,  however,  the  pressure  diminishes,  and  consequently,  the 
mercury  in  the  manometer  falls,  but  only  to  a  certain  level,  at  which  it  remains 
standing  till  the  next  ventricular  contraction  takes  place.  This  difference  in  the  height 
of  the  column  at  these  two  periods  is  sometimes  considerable,  as  we  have  before 
stated.  Dr.  Marey  has  shown,  by  a  very  ingenious  experiment,  the  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced on  the  tension  of  vessels,  through  which  fluid  is  passing,  by  a  change  in  their 
diameter;  and  has  thus  illustrated  the  results  which  take  place  in  the  vasctdar  system 
of  the  body,  when  an  enlargement  bv  dilatation  of  the  capillaries'  is  produced.  If  we 
have  a  tube  with'piezometers  connected  with  it,  in  which  tube  there  are  three  portions, 
of  three  different  diameters,  corresponding  to  arteries,  capillaries,  and  veins,  and  fluid 
be  injected  through  the  arterial  portion  towards  the  venous,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
tension  will  be  very  great  in  the  part  corresponding  with  the  arteries,  and  the  level  of 
the  piezometers  will  there  be  high  ;  but  the  level  will  fall  rapidly  in  the  capillary  portion, 
and  in  the  succeeding  or  venous  portion  the  tension  will  be  very  feeble.  If  now 
the  .capillary  portion  bo  dilated,  the  other  remaining  the  same,  the  level  of  the 
piezometers  will  immediately  change.  In  fact,  the  tension  will  diminish  in  the  first 
or  arterial  portion,  it  will  be  increased  itith«  capillary  portion,  and  so  likewise  in 
Uie  venous. 

We  wish  at  the  present  time  to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  a  subject  we  have 
already  touched  upon — viz.,  the  distinction  which  has  been  sought  to  be  made  between 
the  cardiac  and  the  arterial  pressure.  Knowing  what  we  do  of  the  flow  of  blood,  of  its 
intermittent  supply  at  one  extreniity,  and  its  constant  and  uniform  stream  at  the 
other,  and  recognising  the  one  as  the  resnlt  of  the  direct  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
other  of  tiie  elastic  reaction  of  the  arteries,  we  are  not  surprised  that  some  physiolo- 
gists, in  speaking  of  the  lateral  arterial  pressure,  have  alluded  to  the  action  of  the  heart 
as  one  force,  and  that  of  the  vessels  themselves  as  a  totally  distinct,  separate,  and  inde- 
j>endei»t  force.  Now,  whatever  influence  the  arteries  may  possess  by  virtue  of  their 
elastic  property,  in  circulating  the  blood  and  in  producing  the  arterial  pressure,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  this  force  is  but  a  restored  one,  that  it  is  all  derived  from  the  impulse  o) 
the  heart;  that  it  has  bfcert  brought  into  play  by  the  distension  which  the  cardiac 
pump  has  produced,  and  therefore  that  the  continuous  flow  of  blood  through  th« 
capillarie*  «nd  into  the  veins,  as  well  as  tbie'poW«fr  which  keeps  the  manometric  columr 
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tl^al'l^oShfan.  '  ""'""  '"'"''  '"""'  '''"  ^'^"'""''''^  ''"^*°''''  ^^"^  '^"''^  ^-  to 

alnrrfl"'*'"r'°  P>-oJ»ce<l  by  the  respiratory  process  on  the  movement  of  the  blood 
a  ong  the  artenes,  and  „,  mo. hfy.ng  the  arterial  pressnre,  has  received  the  attention  of 
numerons  physiologists,  and  the  general  mults  which  have  attended  their  invetiZ.^ 
have  pointed  out  that  the  expiratory  act  has  a  tendency  to  aid  the  action  of  t he  1  ean 
in  propelling  the  blood,  whilst  that  of  inspiration  has  an  exactly  opposite  eS 
When  the  ches  ,s  contracted  during  expiration,  the  pressure  which  is  develop' it 
exerted  on  the  bloo<  contained  in  the  vessels  within  th'e  chest,  and  tends  to  drive  o.rt 
the,r  contents;  whilst  the  nispiratory  act  removes  the  pressu.'e,  and  tends  to  allow  a 
larger  quantity  of  blood  to  remain  in  the  vessels.  As  the  action  of  the  rlttor? 
apparatus  and  the  cardiac  pump  are  not  synchronous,  it  will  only  be  at  times  tlmt  the 
accelerating  force  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  thorax,  will  coincide  w  tl  he  ' 
impulse  given  by  the    eft   ventricle,  so  as  to  increase  its  effe  ts.     ^t  other  Jmes    he 

^dynamometer,  to  which  he  h..  gi W  the  name  of  k-ylgraphfon      Bv  P la  in. 

litt  e  flexib  e  sac,  containing  water,  and  insinuated  beneath  the  walls  of  the  chest  so 
a  to  b,  subject  to  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  the  lungs,  he  has  bee^ 
able  to  compare  the  effect  produced  on  the  arterial  fl'ow  by  the  combined  action  of  the 
respiratory  process  and  the  cardiac  pump.  In  experimenting  on  horses  he  found  t, at 
jvlien  the  respiration  was  tranquil,  no  apVeciable'effect  was^^roduce  I,  eiUier  bv  exp  a 
t,on  or  inspiration,  on  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  arteriei,  but  when  he  re  oh-a^  on 
was  aboured  the  effect  of  the  systole  of  the  heart  was  increa;ed  if  it  oin  idelT  t1  an 
expiratory  effort,  and  during  the  period  this  .act  lasted,  the  din.inution  of  p 'e Ire 
Rccoinpanymg  the  diastole  was  lessened.  ""on  01  pitssure 

«;J''ii''"T'''*^^''°^  .'''■'*"'*"' "'°™'*°'^''P'*'°  some  pathological  phenomena  we  occa 
sionally  witness;  as,  for  instance,  the  nipture  of  an  iilternal  aneurism,  folTowinrvioIent 
efforts  o    coughing  or  other  muscular  acts  ;  for  i^  in  any  muscular  e.;ertion,  tlTe  Ss 

bo  d  .StleVrth'"™?"'-  'iV''"'  *'^  PT"^-^  «^^''-  ^'-^  -'•»"  '^^  chest  ftf 
pSuee  a  rrtn^  f  '  "'"'''^  """  ^'^  ^•«--y  considerable,  and   may   be  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  a  lupture  of  an  aneunsraal  sac,  the  walls  of  which  have  become  thinned. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  flows 

Z  anvth  ;;rHr''-''  l^,'^''  ^°^^''  ^^^  ^^  P--^'^^"'  '^  ^^--^'^c  -^^  that  wehaveatt^dnld 
t.  anjthnig  like  scientific  accuracy  on  the -subject.  The  experiments  of  Keill  Hales 
Hcring,  and  more  latteriy  of  Poiseuille,  must  be  femiliar  to   Lll  phvsiolo.iSs      and   we     • 

£"re::;.di::TK°y:ik" "" ''"";  v'^^  r'\ "''''  ho-ve^v^ss  overTh;  iirt! 

siolh<rW«  K  ;  1  r  ^o"^'"^"".and  Vierordt,  which  are  of  a  more  recent  date.  Phy- 
sologits  have  had  recourse  to  microscopic  observation  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the 

M  V,:\Z  P  ?!,  ^  non-transparent  tissues,  any  means  of  this  kind  utterly  fails 
cT,;  J  Tn"  7'  '^"  ^"^^  *"  '"*™'^"'^«  ^  "«^^  ™cthod  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the 
hecals.l,       1'"*'r''^"■''''"^^^'^"^the  instrument  he  has  n^ed   for  thspu  pose 

ndTof  aS  artervT  f  •,  !'  '''''''Y  '  T'^l'  '"°'^'""  tube,  which  is  adapted  to  therwo 
Xss  tiH  inthe  fo.^  /.^'^^'''T7'  "^"^  ^^''^'^  communicates  laterally  with  a  tube  of 
£  the  w   I  J,t  *  "  '"""'  ^-     ^y  ""'""*  °f  stop-cocks  the  blood  may  be  made, 

at  the  w  II  of  the  experimenter,  to  traverse  the  glass  tube,  and  the  period  it  occupies  in 

hTvJ  *':°'";"r"'^  "^  '^''  '''''^  (the  length  ^f  which  is  knownf  to  the  Xe7' i^  s 

sapiSel!''"'''^  °^  ""^  sanguineous  current  is  enormously  greater  than  that  observed  in  the 

17 
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"  The  velocity  is  greater  in  the  arteries  lying  near,  than  at  a  distance  from,  the  heart. 
"The  mean  velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  carotid  of  the  inamnials  hitherto  experimented  on 
is  300  millimetres  (about  twelve  inches)  peri-econd." 

.  The  results  obtained  by  Volkmann,  with  reference  to  tlie  velocity  of  the  arterial  cur- 
rent, accord  very  closely  with  those  M.  Vierordt  has  arrived. at  by  means  of  a  process, 
essentially  the  same,  but  differing  somewhat  in  its  details,  and  as  his  investigations  seem 
to  be  the  latest  on  this  subject,  we  shall  give  the  description  of  the  instrument  he  has 
used  as  we  find  it  in  tlie  work  of  Milne-Edwards.  He  calls  the  apparatus  a  haema- 
tachometer,  which 

"Consists  of  a  little  narrow  box  with  transparent  walls,  which  has  at  its  two  ends  orifices 
destined  to  be  adapted  to  the  two  extremities  of  an  artery  divided  transversely;  it  can  thus 
be  traversed  by  the  current  of  blood  which  flows  in  this  vessel,  nnd  it  encloses  a  small  pendu- 
lum, the  free  extremity  of  which,  struck  by  the  current,  is  raised  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  latter  is  endowed.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  rod  of  the  i)en- 
dulum  sets  in  motion  a  needle,  which,  with  the  aid  of  various  intermediate  organs,  moves  in 
a  corresponding  manner  a  pencil,  before  which  turns  with  an  uniform  movement,  a  cylinder 
carrying  a  slip  of  paper,  very  muQh  as  the  registering  kymograph  of  M.  Ludwig.  This  instru- 
ment is  very  sensitive,  and  after  having  been  properly  graduated,  indicates  with  much  preci- 
sion the  rapidity  of  tlie  current  which  traverses  the  box."     (p.  244.) 

The  estimate  given  by  M.  Volkmann  of  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  from  tlie  left 
ventricle  at  each  beat  is  very  large — 6*2  oz. ;  and  taking  the  duration  of  the  pulse  at 
0'85  second,  he  calculates  the  period  of  the  circuit  to  be  67-5  seconds. 

This  estimate  shows  a  duration  much  greater  than  that  which  the  experiments  of 
Hering  and  Poiseuiile  would  seem  to  indicate,  but  we  think  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the 
method  of  experimenting  of  these  latter  physiologists,  which  consisted  in  the  injection 
of  prussiate  of  potash,  &c.,  can  be  relied  on.  The  experiments  alluded  to  below  show 
the  influence  produced  on  the  rapidity  of  a  current  by  the  introduction  of  different 
materials  into  it,  and  until  we  know  the  power  of  diffusion  which  salts  like  prussiate  of 
potash  and  others  possess,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  their  detection  at  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, distant  from  that  at  which  they  were  inserted,  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  seconds, 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  this  power  of  diffusion,  rather  than  to  the  mechanical 
conveyance  by  the  blood  itself. 

MM.  Volkmann  and  Poiseuiile  have  found  some  singular  results  on  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation,  by  the  injection  of  certain  materials  into  the  blood,  and  the  same  results 
have  followed  the  introduction  of  the  materials  i.nto  a  fluid  circulating  in  artificial  capil- 
lary tubes,  and  in  the  vessels  of  a  dead  animal.  Thus  it  was  found  that  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash  increased  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  whilst  alcohol  diminished  it; 
and  this  latter  substance  had  the  most  powerful  effect  of  any  in  retarding  the  flow  of 
blood.  In  horses,  when  the  normal  velocity  of  the  circulation  was  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  seconds,  the  injection  of  alcohol  reduced  it  to  from  forty  to  forty-five  seconds. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  alcohol  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  circulation, 
and  undoubtedly  it  does,  in  many  cases,  increase  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  beat,  but 
this  increased  frequency  affords  no  proof,  per  se,  of  increased  rapidity  of  the  circulation, 
for  this  depends  not  only  on  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions,  but  also  on  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  the  ventricle  at  each  beat  expels. 

Now,  considering  the  facts  we  have  mentioned  above,  that  whether  we  inject  alcohol 
into  the  vessels  of  a  living  animal,  or  into  the  vessels  of  a  dead  one  in  which  we 
are  producing  an  artificial  circulation,  or  again,  into  inert  tubes  where  we  are  perform- 
ing a  similar  process,  the  result  is  a  retardation  of  the  flow  of  the  circulating  material, 
we  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  effect  is  due  to  certain  hydrody- 
uamic  influences,  and  it  becomes  important  to  consider  the  physiological  action  of  alco- 
hol in  the  light  of  this  principle,  and  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  effects 
which  it  produces,  when  taken  into  the  system  in  the  ordinary  way,  may  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  it. 

We  quit  here  the  subject  of  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  to  examine  briefly  a  prin- 
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ciple  with  reference  to  the  force  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries  in  oircniatinir  the  blood 
wl„ch  was  advocated  by  one  .f  our  most  distinguished  n<M.ro-phvsiolo<rists,  Kir  Charles 
J5ell.  He  was  led  to  suppose  that,  in  the  instance  of  the  fluid  l.lood  and  the  solid  tubes 
through  which  ,t  passes,  there  was  an  absence,  a  negation  of  the  ordinary  attraction 
winch  universally  exists  with  respect  to  dead  matter;  and  that  the  circulating  organs 
did  not  possess  the  force  necessary  to  press  on  the  blood,  provided  that  the  latter  nreets 
with  the  ordinary  resistance  to  its  progress,  which  in  the  presence  of  a  mutual  attrac- 
tion between  tins  fluid  and  the  solids  of  the  body  we  should  naturally  expect  He 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  arrest  which  takes  place  in  the  flow  of  biood'thron^h  a 
divided  artery,  on  the  principle  that,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  the  law  of 
vessd         ''°'"*''  "'^°  ^'*-^'  P'"'''''"''"^  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  a  plugging  of  the 

Although  the  principle  thus  advocated  by  Sir  C.  Bell  has  not  received  the  canction 
and  support  of  subsequent  physiologists,  we  think  it  worth  while  to  dwell  on  it  for  a  few 
moments.  We  believe  that  the  power  of  the  heart  has  been  bv  manV  pliysiolo-rists  verv 
much  over-estnnat*d ;  and  again,  that  the  resistance  wliiph  the  blood  meets  wTth'in  its 
progress  has  by  others  been  equally  over-estimated.  The  experiment  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  which  shows  that  the  arterial  pressure  diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  vessel 
examined  is  distant  from  the  heart,  proves  sufl^ciently  clearly  that  an  impediment  does 
exist,  and  this  must  be  ,n  the  mutual  attraction  between  the  arterial  wails  and  their 
contents.  Were  tins  attraction  removed,  as  SirC.  Bell  believed  it  was,  no  impediment 
would  exist  to  the  onward  flow  of  the  blood,  no  diflference  would  be  recognisable  in  the 
arterial  pressure  m  the  various  tubes,  and  the  blood  would  rise  to  the  same  level  in  the 
piezometers,  whether  placed  at  a  distance  from,  or  near  to,  the  heart  This,  however 
we  f  "ot  hnd  ;  and  we  are  therefore  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons,  compelled  to 
reject  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  C.  Bell.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  the  arterial 
system  the  resistance  to  the  course  of  the  blood,  produced  by  friction  of  the  latter 
apinst  the  wa  is  of  the  tubes,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum-that  from  the  perfectly  smooth 

ctSmgliltt:"""  "'■''"  "'  "^^  "'"'"'  '"'  ''"'^  "PP°^^''<^"  '^  P--^-'  ^^'^ 

subwTofllf" '"V"'  ""T"'  *'^''''  blood  through  the  arteries  we  naturally  refer  to  the 
subject  of  the  pulse;  a  phenomenon  of  a  highly  complex  character;  not  inade  up  of  a 
simple  impulse  from  the  heart,  although  ersentially  depending  on  it ;  not  due  to  any 
acive  contraction,  nor  even  to  any  active  force  of  the  vessel  itself,  although  its  character 
s  n  grca  measure  due  to  the  condition  of  the  arterial  coats.  It  has  never  yet  recdved 
that  scientific  consideration  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it 

ful  c^ilS?  "'1,""  f  I'l^^"^'^''  pnlse  ofl^ers  a  field  of  labour  that  will  admit  of  success- 
ful cultn  ation  ;  the  establishment  of  a  few  sound  principles  on  the  subject  would  enable 

\ili^^:^2.:^:'''  -  '"°^'^'^^  ^^''^'^  --  --  '^  -'-^  -^--^^  ^>-  p- 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  the  nature  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
causes  which  produce  ,t,  have  probably  given  rise  to  more  theories  than  any  o  her  phe! 
nomenon  in  connexion  with  the  circulation.  Thus  Galen  and  Harvey  attnbuted  it  solely 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries.  Weitbrecht  and  Bichat  maintained  that  it  was  due  o 
^.e  displacement  o   the  vessel.     Arthaud  thought  that  it  resulted  from  the  eifon  o   tl  e 

It  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  vessel.     M.  Flourens  looked  upon  it  as  a  complicated 
phenomenon  eombined  of"  all  the  elements  which  concur  to  produce  a  pulsSof    he 
bS'it't.'P'""."  fT^  '?  V  "*"^'"  ""^^  Soemmering;   Weber  and  others  have  attri 
Si     t       ""duiatio.,  of  the  sanguineous  fluid.     The  most  recent  experimenter  on 

he  sub  ect  ,s  Dr.  Marey,  who  has  endeavoured  to  show  experimentally  the  part  which 

[he  movement  ^^'''''"'"  ''''''  ^^  ^^^  ^"^'''  """^  'o  explain  the  mechanism  of 

Although  Galen  and  Harvey  attributed  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries  to  their  dilata- 

.on  the  opinions  they  held  of  the  cause  of  the  d='atation,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the 
5ulse  was  produced,  were  diametrically  opposed.     Galen  considered  that  the  dilatation 
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of  the  arteries  coincided  with  that  of  the  lieart,  and  he  believed  that  the  pulse  was  due 
to  a  force  residing  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  comniuijicated  to  them  from  the  heart 
itself.  The  iexperimeiit  he  made  use  of  to  prove  his  point  was  this :  having  exposed  an 
artery,  h«  opened  it  longitndinally,  and  having  placed  in  it  a  pervious  tube,  he  tied  the 
vessel  in  the  tube ;  he  found  that  the  pulsation  ceased  beyond  the  ligature.  Harvey 
pointed  out  some  of  the  sources  of  error  in  this  experiment,  but  theie  is  one  which 
he  seems  to  have  overlooked — viz.  the  fact  that  there  is  great  probability  of  the  blood 
coao-ulating  in  the  tube.  Harvey  further  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  Galen's  statement 
which  was  then  universally  prevalent,  that  the  dilatation  of  the  arteries  was  coincident 
with  that  of  the  lieart,  and  experimentally  proved  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and 
that  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  diastole  of  the 
arteries. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  believe  the  autlienticity  of  a  work  which  was  translated  by  M. 
Daremberg,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  1846,  the  truth  with  respect  to  the  fact 
just  stated  was  knftwn  long  before  the  time  of  Galen.  The  work  to  which  we  refer  is 
attributed  to  Rufus  of  Ephesns,  and  is  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Pulse,'  written  in  Greek. 

A  knowledge  of  the  influence  produced  by  different  kinds  of  tubes  on  the  character 
of  the  impulsion  felt  in  them,  when  liquids  are  propelled  along  their  course,  serves  to 
explain  some  of  the  varieties  of  the  pulse  we  meet  with  under  different  conditions  of  the 
system,  the  contractions  of  the  central  propelling  organ  remaining  the  same.  Thus,  if 
the  walls  of  a  tube  are  depressible  without  being  sensibly  elastic,  the  pulsation  is  short, 
if  the  impelling  blow  is  sharp  and  short ;  it  is  strong,  if  the  blow  is  powerful,  and  it  is 
distinctly  felt  at  the  same  time  in  the  entire  length  of  the  tube.  But  if  a  tube  with 
elastic  walls  is  used,  the  pulsation  is  modified  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  vessel 
from  the  impelling  organ ;  it  becomes  most  distinct,  or  in  other  words  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum (a  point  we  shall  have  to  explain  further  on)  later,  as  the  distance  is  greater.  If 
we  examine  the  effects  which  are  produced  on  the  arteries,  when  conditions  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  we  have  above  described  exist  in  them,  we  find  the  same  charac- 
teristics in  their  beats  as  we  meet  with  in  the  pulsations  of  hiert  tubes.  Thus,  if  there 
be  extreme  tension  in  the  arterial  system,  bringing  the  veteels  more  into  the  condition 
of  hard,  rigid  tubes,  the  pulse  in  the  extremities  will  be  felt  almost  exactly  synchronously 
with  that  in  the  vessels  near  the  heart.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  dimi- 
nished arterial  tension,  the  pulsation  in  the  extreme  vessels  will  be  apparently  longer 
delayed  than  usual.  The  other  characteristics  of  the  pulse  which  are  due  to  the 
yielding  or  unyielding  condition  of  the  arterial  walls,  we  shall  have  to  allude  to  far- 
ther on.  •  ,      ,      1         J 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  physiologists  of  Coniinental  schools,  and  espe- 
cially recently  by  Dr.  Marey,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  pulse  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner •  wo  shall  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  chief  points  to  which  he  has  directed 
his  attention,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  lie  has  arrived. 

Dr.  Marey  first  attacks  the  view  which  is  held  by  most  German  physiologists,  and 
amongst  others  by  Volkmann,  that  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  arteries  takes  place  in 
a  series  of  waves,  which  become  obliterated  in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards  the 
periphery  of  the  vessels.  This  wave-theory  has  been  supposed  to  account  for  the  delay 
which  is  believed  by  most  authors  to  take  place  in  the  pulsation  of  an  artery,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  heart,  as  compared  with  one  near  it.  Tlie  existence  of  a  sensible  interval 
between,  for  instance,  the  pnlsation  in  the  aorta,  and  that  in  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
foot,  was,  we  believe,  first  remarked  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  Weitbrecht 
and  Senac  llaller  threw  some  doubt  on  the  fact,  but  the  observations  of  Rochoux, 
Carlisle,  Weber,  Hamernik,  and  others  have  now  established  beyond  all  doubt  that 
there  does  exist,  at  any  rate,  an  apparent  delay.  M.  W'cber  has  estimated  tlie  difference 
between  the  time  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  tlie  ft)ot, 
at  one-seventh  of  a  second.  Dr.  Marey  denies  that  any  real  delay  takes  place,  and 
states  that  the  pulsation  begins  at  the  same  time  throughout  the  whole  arterial  system. 
He  says  that  physiologists  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  there  is  a  real 
delay  in  the  pulse  in  different  arteries,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that,  although  the 
pulsation  begins  at  the  same  time  alike  in  all,  it  does  not  reach  its  maximum  as  soon  in 
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the  distant  vessels  as  in  those  near  the  heart.  '  It  is  this  maximnm  pulsation,  or  In  other 
words,  the  condition  of  greatest  tension,  which  is  perceptible  to  the  touch,  and  which 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  arterial  system.  I?y  way  of  illustration.  Dr.  Marey 
makes  use  of  an  instrument  he  calls  a  spliygmograph,  which  was  first  invented  by  M. 
Vierordt.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  in  the  ham  is  capable  of  • 
producing  a  movement  of  the  leg  and  foot,  when  one  leg  is  made  to  rest  on  the  oppo- 
site knee.  Without  dwelling  on  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  it  is  to  the  observation 
of  it  that  is  due  the  invention  of  the  sphygmograph,  wliieh  consists  of  a  lever  which  is 
raised  bv  the  pulsating  vessel,  one  end  of  the  lever  being  kept  in  contact  by  graduated 
pressure  with  the  vessel  itself,  the  other  being  so  arranged  that  it  shall  trace  on  a 
cylinder,  which  revolves  by  the  aid  of  clockwork,  the  curves  produced  by  the  lever  as 
it  rises  and  falls  during  the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  vessel.  The  pulsations  may  be 
amplified  to  any  extent  the  experimenter  may  desire  by  elongating  the  lever.  Dr. 
Marey  has  introduced  some  modifications  into  this  instrument,  which  have  made  its 
indications  more  accurate. 

When  the  action  of  the  heart  is  imitated  out  of  the  body,  and  a  liquid  is  injected  at 
regular  intervals  into  an  elastic  tube,  which  is  so  curved  as  to  be  brought  into  relation 
with  three  lovers,  or  sphygmographs,  fixed  on  an  upright  support,  there  being  a  length 
of  tube  equal  to  a  metre,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  yard,  between  the  points  at  which 
the  levers  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  tnbe,  it  is  found  that  at  each  injection  the 
levers  are  thrown  into  action,  and  if  the  rotating  cylinder  be  at  work,  they  will  mark 
on  it  certain  curves,  as  they  rise  and  fall,  and  thus  indicate  the  exact  period  at  which 
pulsation  begins,  the  time  at  which  it  reaches  its  maximum,  and  its  period  of  decline. 
The  paper  which  receives  the  markings  of  the  sphygmograph  is  grafluated  by  means  of 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  the  fbrmer  serving  for  the  valuation  of  the  duration  of  tho 
movements,  the  latter  of  their  extent.  A  paper  of  this  kind,  which  has  been  marked 
by  the  acting  sphvgmograph,  presents  us  with  a  line  for  each  lever,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  curves,  which  will  vary  both  in  their  height  and  length,  in  proportion  as  the  pulsa- 
tions which  produce  the  movements  of  the  lever  are  strong  or  feeble,  prolonged  or 
rapid. 

If  we  inspect  a  paper  which  has  been  marked  in  the  way  we  have  just  described 
by  an  hydraulic  apparatus  similar  to  the  one  alluded  to  above,  we  observe  the  fact 
stated  by  Dr.  Marey  : 

"  That  all  the  ptthations  commence  at  the  same  time,  only  they  are  not  complete  at  the  same 
instant.  It  follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  real  delay  in,  the  pulse,  but  only  a  delay  for  the 
maximam  of  the  pulsation.  Now  as,  according  to  the  delicacy  of  our  touch,  we  perceive  the 
arterial  pulsation  lit  a  moment  more  or  loss  near  to  its  communcement,  all  observers  do  not 
find  an  equal  delay,  beamse  they  have  not  a  tactile  sensibility  equally  developed,  and  that  the 
delay  is  not  a  real  quantity."* 

We  think  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  same  phenomena  which  are  witnessed  out 
of  the  body,  in  tho  apparatus  used  by  Dr.  Marey  for  his  experiments,  take  place  in  the 
arterial  tubes,  and  that  there  is  no  delay  throughout  these  vessels  in  the  commencement 
of  the  pulse,  but  only  a  delay  in  the  period  at  which  the  pulse  reaches  its  maximum. 
It  becomes  important  to  consider  how  this  result  is  effected,  and  the  following  explana- 
tion is  given  by  Dr.  Marey.  As  the  ventricle  propels  at  each  contraction  a  quantity  of 
blood  into  the  arteries,  a  part  of  the  force  thus  employed  is  expended  in  pushing 
onwards  the  column  of  blood,  and  a  part  in  dilating  the  arterial  tubes.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  this  force  will  become  diminished  in  intensity,  the  farther  we  pass  from  the  impel- 
ling organ,  and  that  the  shock,  simultaneously  communicated  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  arterial  ramifications,  will  be  the  more  feeble,  in  proportion  as  the  point  at  which  it 
is  examined  is  more  distant  from  the  centre  ;  and  as  the  direct  shock  is  diminished,  so 
will  the  dilating  power  of  the  current  bo  less,  until  at  length  both  will  become  infinitely 
small. 

The  direct  impulse  being  thus  reduced,  its  power  of  producing  a  pulsation  percepti- 
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ble  tx>  the  tonch  will  be  reduced  also,  and  hence,  Dr.  Marey  says,  it  happens  that,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  do  not  perceive  it,  for,' as  he  endeavours  to  show,  the  pulse 
in  the  more  distant  vessels,  although  it  owes  its  conimencenieiit  to  the  impulse  from  the 
heart,  yet  is  indebted  for  its  maximum  intensity  to  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  coats  of 
the  arteries  which  precede  it.  At  the  moment  the  blood  is  impelled  by  the  left  ven- 
tricle into  the  arteries,  the  tension  of  these  vessels  is  less  and  less,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  distant  from  the  heart ;  but  a  modification  of  this  condition  immediately 
ensues  :  the  first  part  of  the  arteries  has  reached  at  once  its  maximum  of  tension,  and 
immediately  begins  to  react,  the  force  of  its  reaction  is  communicated  to  the  blood, 
which  is  thus  pressed  onwards ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  vessel  is  situated  at  a  distance, 
and  so  receives  but  little  of  the  force  of  the  impulsion,  so  will  it  receive  more  of  the 
restored  force  from  the  reaction  of  the  vessels  which  precede  it — which  vessels  will 
continue  to  send  on  the  blood  until  they  have  got  rid  of  all  that  their  dilatation  con- 
tained, or,  if  the  entrance  to  the  tube  is  closed,  till  there  exist  a  perfect  equilibrium  of 
tension  in  all  the  parts.  Dr.  Marey  thinks  that  this  serves  to  explain  the  peculiarity  of 
the  curves  formed  by  the  sphygmograph  in  the  hydraulic  apparatus  he  has  used.  Near 
the  impelling  organ  the  ascent  of  the  lever  is  rapid,  and  the  descent  slow,  whilst  at  a 
distance  from  it  the  ascent  increases  in  duration  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  The 
heiglit  to  which  the  lever  rises  shows  the  force  of  the  tension  on  the  tube,  and  it  is 
found  to  reach  a  higher  level  the  nearer  4t  is  placed  to  the  impelling  organ. 

The  theory  of  the  pulse  which  was  advanced  by  E.  11.  Weber  is  probably  well  known 
to  our  readers,  but  as  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  in  some  points  to,  although  essen- 
tially differing  in  others  from,  that  of  Dr.  Marey,  we  think  it  right  briefly  to  allude  to 
it.  According  to  Weber's  view,  the  blood  impelled  by  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta  first 
distends  the  vessels  whicli  are  nearest  tlie  heart ;  these  by  their  elasticity  react  on  their 
contents,  and  cause  the  distension  of  the  next  portion  of  the  arterial  system,  whicli  in 
turn  performs  the  same  function,  and  thus  the  blood  is  forced  on  from  part  to  part,  so 
that  a  certain  interval  elapses  before  the  kind  of  undulation  of  the  blood,  which  is  thus 
produced,  reaches  the  most  distant  part  of  the  system.  The  pulse  is,  in  this  view,  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  an  undulation  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  on  the 
aortii,  and  thence  propagated  along  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  and  along  the  blood,  by 
the  elastic  reaction  of  the  vessels. 

An  objection  was  long  ago  raised  to  the  wave  theory  as  advanced  by  Weber  and 
others,  and  in  the  'Medical  Gazette'  for  1845  a  communication  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  from  an  anonymous  correspondent,  and  another  from  Dr.  Thomas  Williams,  wliich 
merit  our  attention  at  the  present  time  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  Dr.  Marey  we 
liave  just  considered.  Dr.  Williams  claims,  with  reference  to  the  theory  advanced  in 
the  communications,  a  priority  of  authorship. 

In  combating  the  wave-theory  of  the  pulse,  the  anonymous  author  points  out  the  fact 
that  the  pulsation  in  all  the  arteries,  even  the  most  remote,  is  perceived  previous  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  .second  sound  of  the  heart,  or  in  other  words,  before  the  closure  of 
ti\e  semilunar  valves,  and  he  maintains  that  if  the  pulse  were  due  to  the  elastic  reaction 
of  the  successive  portions  of  the  arterial  tubes,  it  ought,  except  in  those  vessels  whose 
pulse  is  dependent  on  the  first  wave  of. blood,  to  follow  tlie  second  sound  of  the  lieart, 
for  no  arterial  contraction  could  exert  any  force  in  aid  of  the  circulation  until  after  the 
closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  lie  admits  that  a  delay  takes  place  in  the  pulse  of  the 
vessels  of  the  foot,  as  compared  with  the  carotid,  of  one-sixth  to  one-seventh  of  a< 
second,  and  the  theory  he  advances  of  the  pulse  is  as  follows  : 

"'  "  1st.  Tlie  cause  of  the  pulsation  felt  in  the  arteri<>3  is  their  progressive  and  universal 
distension  by  the  blood  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle. 

"  2nd.  TIjis  distension  is  due  to  tlie  direct  force  of  tlie  left  ventricle ;  nut  to  that  force  trans- 
mitted by  tlie  successivu  undulatory  contractions  of  tlie  arterial  walls. 

"  3rkl.  This  distension  .still  partakes  of  the  cluiructer  of  one  long  wave,  in  so  far  that  the 
first  part  of  the  arterial  tube  is  necessarily  dilated  buforo  the  niiihlle  and  'ast  parts;  but  still 
the  dilatation  of  tliese  middle  and  last  portions  is  not  due  to  the  contraction  of  those  portions 
of  the  arterial  tube  which  are  nearer  the  heart  than  they  are." 
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We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  statement  made  by  the  author  of  the  above  theory, 
■with  reference  to  the  pulsation  in  the  extreme  arteries  being  perceptible  before  the 
occurrence  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  is  correct ;  but  the  question  appears  to  us  , 
to  be,  whether  it  has  reache<l  its  maximum  before  the  closure  of  the  valves  is  accom- 
plisheil.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Marey,  of  the  simultaneous 
commencement  of  a  pulsation  in  the  whole  length  of  an  elongated  tube,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  the  arterial  system,  and  it  appears  to  us  to  afford  convincing 
evidence,  the  most  complete  that  has  ever  been  given,  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  wave- 
theory  as  advanced  by  Weber. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Marey,  tliat  when  fluid  is  enter- 
ing an  elastic  tube  by  intermittent  pressure,  some  parts  of  the  tube  have  passed  their 
period  of  greatest  pulsation,  and  are  reacting  on  their  contents,  whilst  otliers  have  not 
reached  their  maximum  tension,  and  thus  the  orifice  of  entrance  to  the  tube  being 
closed  so  as  to  prevent  any  backward  flow,  the  ehistic  reaction  is  constantly  pressing  the 
fluid  onwards  towards  the  open  extremity.  If  it  conid  be  proved  that,  with  regard  to 
the  more  distant  arteries,  they  do  not  reach  their  maximum  tension,  until  coincidently 
with  the  occlusion  of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Marey  would,  we  think, 
be  unexceptionable  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  that  the  elastic  reaction  must  influence  the 
distant  arteries  immediately  it  commences,  and  therefore,  before  the  valves  are  shut; 
the  reaction  which  causes  the  valves  to  shut  will  also  produce  a  pressure  of  the  blood 
into  the  distant  vessels.  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  think  tliat  even  in  tlie  extreme 
arteries,  their  maximum  distension  is  reached,  and  their  reaction  has  commenced  before 
the  aortic  valves  have  closed.  This  question  might  be'  decided  if  we  could  place 
an  instrument  so  as  to  indicate  the  period  of  closure  of  the  valves,  and  another  to  show 
the  time  at  which  the  distant  arteries  reatfh  their  greatest  pulsation,  for  it  may  perhaps 
be  said  that  palpation  on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  ear  on  the  other,  scarcely  constitute 
a  perfectly  safe  tribunal  to  which  to  appeal  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question. 

We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Thomas  Williams  in  the  paper  we  have  referred  to,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  immediate  current  propelled  by  the  heart,  or  in 
other  words,  to  the  first  wave  supposed  to  exist  by  those  who  admit  the  undulation 
theory  ;  and  this,  we  think,  affords  a  strong  argument  against  Weber's  view.  We 
believe  in  the  simultaneous  shock  communicated  throughout  the  entire  arterial  system, 
but  we  confess  we  see  a  difficulty  in  admitting  the  whole  of  Dr.  Marey's  conclusions. 

The  preceding  remarks  will  show  how  much  the  character  of  the  pulse  depends  on 
the  distance  of  the  vessel,  in  which  it  is  felt,  from  the  central  propelling  organ,  and  on 
this  point  Dr.  Marey  lays  down  the  follo,wiug  laws  : 

1.  The  amplitude  of  the  pulsation  decreases  in  proportion  as  we  pass  from  the  orifice 
at  which  the  fluid  enters. 

2.  The  duration  of  the  increase  of  tension  increases  in  proportiou  as  we  approach 
the  orifice  at  which  the  fluid  escapes. 

Experiments  on  the  effects  produced  by  tlie  elasticity  of  vessels  on  the  cliaractor  of 
their  pulsation,  serve  further  to  explain  many  of  the  conditions  of  the  pulse  which  are 
met  with.     The  following  experiment  on  this  point  may  be  quoted  : 

"  If  during  winter  we  operate  on  a  tube  of  caoutchouc,  it  vvill  have,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  hardened  by  the  cold,  very  little  elasticity,  and  the  pulsation  will  i)reserve  its  initial 
character  of  short  expansion  to  a  considerable  distance.  If  now  we  pass  hot  water  into  our 
apparatus,  we  shall  see  tlie  pulsations  become  modified  by  degrees,  and  when  the  tube  shall 
have  resumed  its  suppleness,  they  will  have  the  characters  we  observe  in  a  point  far  distant 
from  the  orifice  of  entrance."  * 

An  eflTect  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  produced  by  increasing  the  surface  of  the  tubes 
by  an  elastic  dilatation,  and  if  such  dilatation  is  sufficiently  large,  it  may  obliterate  the 
pulsation  beyond  it,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  aneurism,  in  which  the  loss  of 
pulsation  could  not  have  been  due  to  the  blocking  up  of  the  vessel  with  which  the 
aneurism  was  connected,  and  must  therefore  have  resulted  from  the  force  of  the  heart 
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having  expended  itself  in  the  dilatation  of  the  cavit}',  wliilst  the  fact  that  the  circulation 
continued  negatively  proves  the  eft'ect  that  is  duo  to  the  elastic  coats  of  the  arteries. 

The  condition  of  the  arteries  which  most  influences  the  character  of  the  pulse  is 
their  tension.  Wo  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  a  few  general  principles  which  we  think 
may  be  safely  laid  down. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  causes  which  may  produce  variations  in  the  arterial  tension. 
A  greater  or  less  afflux  of  blood  from  the  heart,  or  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  :  Dr.  Marey  has  alluded  in  one  of 
his  papers  to  the  great  difficulty  which  exists,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  in  decid- 
ing whether  the  circulation  is  being  rapidly  carried  on  or  not ;  for  a  rapid  action  ot  the 
heart  does  not  always  indicate  a  rapid  circulation.  To  this  we  have  already  alluded  in 
speaking  of  the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  condition  of  a  bloodvessel  when  it  is  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tension,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  pulse  which  results  therefrom.  The 
vessel  under  these  circumstances  is  stretched  beyond  its  ordinary  calibre,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  but  little  opportunity  for  elastic  reaction,  It  rises  but  little  under  the 
finger  during  its  diastole,  and  falls  but  little  during  its  systole.  If  the  sphygmograph 
be  applied  to  an  artery  in  such  a  condition  as  this,  it  also  will  rise  and  fall  but  little, 
and  the  curves  marked  by  the  lever  will  be  small ;  in  fact,  a  constant  high  level  will  be 
maintained,  above  which  the  rise  at  each  pulsation  will  be  but  little  marked.  liesults, 
similar  to  these.  Dr.  Marey  has  obtained  by  producing  a  condition  of  extreme  tension 
in  elastic  tubes  out  of  the  body,  and  also  by  so  interfering  with  the  circulation  in  his 
own  arm,  as  to  cause  a  similar  state  in  the  radial  artery. 

Again,  let  us  examine  briefly  into  the  condition  of  the  arteries  under  a  condition  of 
feeble  tension,  and  in  what  manner  this  is  indicated  by  the  sphygmograph.  We  havfr 
here  the  tubes  not  over-distended  b}'  their  contents,  with  a  yielding  condition  of  their 
walls.  It  will  necessarily  happen  that  each  impulse  of  blood  from  the  heart  will  give 
rise  to  a  sudden  dilatation,  and  an  almost  equally  sudden  reaction  of  the  vessels,  atid  if 
the  sphygmograph  be  applied  to  thorn,  it  will  mark  a  rapid  and  almost  vertical  ascent 
of  the  lever,  and  a  descent  somewhat  more  prolonged,  but  still  rapid. 

It  is  obvious  at  once  that  the  action  of  the  heart  will  be  materially  modified  by  the 
tension  of  the  arterial  system.  If  the  tension  be  great,  increased  labour  will  be  thrown- 
on  the  central  propelling  organ,  its  contractions  will  be  more  powerful  and  more  pro- 
longed ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeble  tension,  inasmuch  as  it  otfers  but  little 
resistance  to' the  entrance  of  blood,  and  allows  of  easy  distension  of  the  arterial  tubes, 
will  call  for  less  force  on  the  part  of  the  li^art,  the  contractions  of  which  wili  be 
frequent  and  rapid. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  dicrotic 
pnlse — a  pulse  in  which  there  is  a  second  feeble  beat  following  the  first.  Various 
opinions  have  been  expressed  with  reference  to  its  cause.  We  believe  it  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  is  important  not  only  that  its 
mojle  of  production  should  be  understood,  but  also  the  condition  of  the  circulating 
organs,  and  of  the  system  at  large,  which  it  indicates. 

M,  Beau  has  pointed  out  a  clinical  fact  which  we  can  ourselves  confirm,  that  there  is 
a  constant  absence  of  dicrotism  in  the  femoral  artery  and  the  vessels  oi  the  lower  limbs, 
even  when  it  is  well-marked  in  those  of  the  arm  and  head  ;  and  this  fact  opposes  a  very 
strong  argument  against  most  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Marey  is  of  opinion  that  the  dicrotism  in  the  radial  is  due  to  the  echo  of  a  wave  of 
blood,  which  is  reflected  at  the  lower  bifurcation  of  the  aorta  by  the  spur  of  the  two  iliac 
arteries.     He  endeavours  to  prove  his  theory  by  an  appeal  to  experiments  made  in 
an  apparatus  resembling  somewhat  the  aorta,  and  having  branches  to  correspond  with{ 
the  iliac  vessels  and  with  those  of  the  upper  extremity. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  we  have  considered  is  due  to  a  reflux  ori 
"echo,"  as  Dr.  Marey  has  it,  of  the  sanguineous  wave,  but  we  are  not  quite  in  accor4i 
with  Dr.  Marey  as  to  the  mode  of  its  production.  The  conditions  which  are  necessary 
to  produce  it  in  the  most  marked  manner  are  those  of  feeble  tension  of  the  arterial  sys- 
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tem,  and  it  is  essentially  a  pulse  of  debility.  Our  own  view  is,  that  it  results  from  a 
reflux  of  blood  produced  by  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  not  from  the 
"  echo"  reflected  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta.  When  there  is  feeble  tension  of  the 
arterial  Rvstom,  it  is  by  no  means  diftlcuit  to  understand  how  the  .sudden  closure  of  the 
aortic  valves  would  produce  an  impulse  on  the  blood — a  shock,  in  fact,  which  would  be 
more  or  less  perceptible  in  the  vessels  arisin<r  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  reason 
we  do  not  feel  the  impulse  in  the  vessels  of  the  lower  extremity  we  believe  tj  be  in  con- 
sequence of  the  curve  the  aorta  itself  takes,  which  it  appears  to  us  would  be  likely  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  so  feeble  a  shock,  unless  in  very  extreme  cases. 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  consider  the  important  bearings  which  the  facts  wc  have 
detailed  with  reference  to  the  arterial  tension,  have  in  a  pathological  and  practical  point 
of  view,  but  we  think  that  the  general  relations  of  that  tension  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  may  be  gathered  from  the  phenomena  we  have  described  and  the 
principles  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  that  property  of  the  arteries  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  the  muscular  fibres  found  in  their  middle  coat.  The  opinion  most  generally 
entertained  of  their  action  by  physiologists  is,  that  they  exercise  no  power  on  the 
onward  flow  of  the  blood,  and  that  their  function  is  to  regulate  the  calibre  of  the  ves- 
sels to  their  contents.  This  is  a  view  entirely  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
who  attempted  to  prove  that  the  arteries  were  the  principal  agents  in  moving  the  blood. 
We  shall  allude  by  and  bye  to  some  of  the  arguments  he  adduced  in  support  of  his 
position,  but  we  must  now  take  into  consideration  some  of  the  effects  produced  in  the 
arterial  system  by  certain  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it,  as  the  facts 
we  shall  bring  forward  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  function  of  these  vessels,  and  to  explain 
some  of  the  phenomena  we  meet  with  in  various  abnormal  conditions  of  the  vascular 
organs,  and  will  furnish  us  with  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  C.  Bell. 

Anatomical  research  has  pointed  out  that  the  muscularity  of  the  arterial  tunics  is 
greater  in  the  smaller  than  in  the  larger  arteries.  Observations  have  further  shown 
that  the  contractions  of  these  muscular  fibres  of  the  arteries  are  regulated  and  controlled 
by  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  absolute  proof  of  the  influence  which  the  nervous  system  exercises  over  the  blood- 
vessels has  only  been  furnished  of  late  years  by  clear  and  incontestable  experiments. 
These  experiments,  which  so  clearly  established  the  reflex  function  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  enter  into  details  with  reference  to  them. 

We  must,  however,  allude  to  a  highly  interesting  observation  which  was  made  by 
Claude  Bernard,  as  not  only  does  it  show  the  influence  exercised  by  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  bloodvessels,  but  also  throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  venous  pulse — a  phe- 
nomenon we  occasionally  meet  with.  The  following  experiment  was  made  on  a  dog. 
The  submaxillary  gland  having  been  exposed, 

"  The  glandular  branch  coming  from  the  great  sympathetic  is  ligatnred  ;  the  venous  blood 
of  the  gliind  becomes  redder,  and  flows  more  abundantly  ;  no  saliva  is  excreted  ;  the  sympa- 
thetic lirancli  is  galvanized;  the  blood  of  the  gland  becomes  quiteblack,  flows  leas  abundantly, 
and  at  last  ceases  entirely  to  run.  The  animal  is  left  at  rest ;  the  blood  of  the  glaud  becouiea 
red.  Tlie  glandular  branch  of  the  gustatory  is  tied  and  galvanized ;  the  s.aliva  flows  in  waves, 
the  venous  blood  preserves  the  same  bright  red  colour  it  previously  had,  but  it  flows  in  much 
greater  quantity,  and  prmentt  a  jerking  stream  synchronous  with  the  pulse."* 

Considering  the  effect  we  may  produce  on  distant  parts  by  applications  of  cold,  &c., 
to  diflFerent  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  becomes  a  very  important  question, 
whether  we  cannot  make  a  more  .scientific  and  definite  use  of  the  principle  of  reflex 
action  of  bloodvessels  which  has  been  established.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  what 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  would  transmit,  to  any  given  infernal  organ,  a  reiiex 
action,  in  the  most  direct  and  influential  manner;  or  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
importance  on  what  part  of  the  surface  we  act.     We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  with 

*  Jonrnal  de  la  Phjsiologle,  dtp.,  torn.  i.  p.  241. 
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regard  to  internal  organs,  there  are  portions  of  the  skin,  from  which  an  influence  is  more 
readily  and  powerfully  transmitted  to  them  than  from  others — that,  in  fact,  there  are 
parts  which,  for  reflex  purposes,  correspond  with  each  other;  and  we  believe  that  for 
the  most  part  they  are  those  which  are  situated  on  the  same  level  with  the  body. 

Now,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  recognition  of  this  principle  serves  to  explain  that 
which,  wlien  we  look  simply  at  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  parts,  we  cannot  satis- 
factorily account  for — viz.,  the  effect  produced  by  local  measuro.s,  a.s,  for  instance,  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  the  application  of  blisters  or  other  counter-irritants,  on  internal 
organs.  We  have  always  had  a  difficulty  with  respect  to  these  two  points — viz.,  how 
the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  chest  can  benefit  an  inflamed  lung,  or 
how  the  blistering  of  the  surface  of  the  body  can  have  a  similar  result.  We  believe 
that,  both  by  the  one  process  and  the  other,  but  more  especially  by  that  of  blistering — 
of  the  influence  of  which  we  suppose  no  one  will  entertain  any  doubt — an  impression 
may  be  made  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  whicli,  being  transmitted  to  the  spinal  oord,  is 
reflected  to  the  inflamed  organ,  and  produces  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  its 
vessels. 

When  we  consider  the  various  facts  brought  to  light  by  experiment,  with  reference 
to  the  inflaence  exerted,  by  an  injury  to  the  nervous  system,  on  the  bloodvessels  of  an 
organ,  it  appears  to  us  that  no  ditficulty  need  be  experienced  .in  accounting  for  some  of 
the  conditions  we  meet  with,  in  connexion  with  tlie  arterial  system  leading  to  a  part 
which  is  the  scat  of  inflammatory  action,  especially  when  we  bring  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject the  facts  we  have  previously  considered,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
walls  of  an  elastic  tube  influence  the  character  of  the  pulsations  of  a  fluid  transmitted 
through  it.  We  need  not  quote  the  experiments  which  liave  been  made  to  prove  that 
an  increased  flow  of  blood  takes  place  in  the  arteries  leading  to  an  inflamed  part;  we 
refer  briefly  to  the  explanation  of  the  fact  which  was  advanced  l)y  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and 
which  he  thought  tended  to  prove  the  point  for  which  he  argued — viz.,  the  power  of 
the  arteries  by  their  muscular  contraction  to  propel  onwards  the  blood.  Kecognising 
the  increjised  pulsation,  the  undoubted  fulness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  fact  that  more 
blood  was  actually  passing  through  the  arteries,  many  pathologists,  like  Sir  C.  Bell,  had 
a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  phenomena,  without  allowing  to  the  artery  itself  some 
local  independent  action.  As  we  do  not  now  recognize,  in  the  dilated  condition  of 
the  capillaries  of  an  inflamed  part,  an  over-action  of  those  vessels,  so  pathologists  have 
come  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  arteries  which  lead  to  such  a  part,  as  the  result 
of  a  want  of  tonicity  and  of  healthy  reaction  of  their  coats  to  the  pressure  produced 
by  the  impelled  blood.  Admitting  the  disturbance  of  that  tonic  contraction  of  the 
vessels,  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  we  readily  understand  how 
the  artery  will  yield  to  the  force  of  the  current,  and  we  are  prepared  for  that  fulness  of 
the  pulse  we  so  constantly  meet  with,  which  may  be  altogether  independent  of  any 
general  disturbance  of  the  circulation ;  for  the  action  of  the  central  propelling  organ 
remaining  the  same,  the  local  phenomena  will  vary  according  to  the  local  circumstances. 
But  there  is  another  point  to  which  we  must  here  allude — that  in  the  vessels  leading  to 
an  inflamed  part  we  shall  find  the  character  of  the  pulse  vary  in  proportion  as  there  is 
a  greater  or  less  impediment  in  the  capillary  circulation.  In  proportion  as  the  circula- 
tion through  the  capillaries  is  impeded,  or,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  as  the  tension 
in  these  vessels  becomes  diminished,  so  will  the  tension  in  the  arterial  tubes  be  increased, 
and  the  pulse  be  more  resisting  to  tlie  finger. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  briefly  the  subject  of  the  capillary  circulation  and  the  so- 
called  capillary  power.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  of  this  Keview  (1855) 
will  be  found  an  article  by  Mr.  Savory,  in  which  the  whole  subject  is  fully  and  ably 
reviewed ;  and  as  we  think  he  has  brought  forward  almost  all  the  arguments  which 
can  bo  adduced  either  iir  favour  of,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  theory  that  the  capillaries 
exert  some  active  force  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  we  shall  not  enter  at  any  length 
into  the  discussion  of  the  question,  which  still  remains  sub  judice.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Milne-Edwards,  that  the  capillary  circulation  does  not 
depend  on  any  peculiar  power  which  the  vessels  themselves  possess,  but  that  the  move- 
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mente  of  the  lieart  determine  the  passage  of  the  blood  alike  in  this  portion  of  the 
system  as  in  the  arteries  themselves.  So  long  as  nutrition  and  secretion  are  carried  on, 
there  is  an  exosmosis  of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  capillary  vessels.  This  will  have 
8  tendency  to  empty  the  vessels,  and  such  an  effect  must  act  in  promoting  the  flow  of 
blood  to  them,  in  order  that  the  place  of  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been  removed 
niav  be  supplied.  We  look  upon  the  changes  wliich  take  place  in  the  capillaries 
themselves,  and  in  the  arteries  leading  to  them,  by  which  an  increased  quantity  of  blood 
is  made  to  reach  the  several  parts,  under  the  conditions'  we  have  alluded  to,  as  primarily 
produced  by  nervous  influence,  wliich,  just  as  we  see  in  many  of  the  experiments  we 
have  referred  to,  results  in  a  larger  nutrition  or  a  more  abundant  secretion,  processes 
that,  as  they  extract  a  larger  quantity  of  material  from  the  blood,  so  produce  a  greater 
denmnd  for  it.  But  we  see  in  this  no  active  capillary  force.  No  doubt  there  are  mutual 
attractions  between  the  dift'erent  ingredients  of  the  blood  and  the  various  tissues  and 
secreting  ceils,  affinities  peculiar  to  each  part ;  but  this  is  not  active  capillary  circulating 
power;  this  does  hot  drive  on  the  blood. 

Attractive  as  this  subject  is,  we  nmst  not  prolong  our  consideration  of  it  here,  bnt 
refer  our  readers  to  the  various  works  we  have  quoted  and  alluded  to  for  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  question.  We  think  that  in  the  present  state  of  science  in  general,  and  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  v:iscular  system  in  particular,  we  arc  perfectly 
justified  in  giving  our  adhesion  to  the  hypothesis  expressed  in  the  following  guarded 
Janguage  of  Mr.  Paget;  but  beyond  this  we  cannot  go:  "We  have  facts  enough  to 
justify  such  an  hypothesis,  as  that  there  may  be  some  mutual  relation  between  the 
blood  and  its  vessels,  or  the  parts  around  them,  which,  being  natural,  permits  the  most 
easy  transit  of  the  blood,  but  being  disturbed,  increases  the  hindrances  to  its  passage." 

There  are  several  other  topics  in  connexion  with  our  subject  to  which  we  should 
desire  to  refer,  but  want  of  space  now  prevents  us.  Our  object  has  been,  in  this  article, 
to  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more  salient  and  important  points  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  some  of  the  principal  facts  which  recent  observers  have  brought  forward,  as 
■well  as  to  indicate  to  them  the  sources  from  which  further  information  may  be  derived. 
Although  we  have  given  a  prominent  position  to  mechanical  experiments,  and  have 
dwelt  much  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  bloodvessels,  we  would  guard  om'selves 
and  our  readers  against  anything  like  a  purely  mechanical  view  of  our  subject.  In  a 
question  so  complex  as  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we  must  bring  to  bear  on  it 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  physical  laws,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  modified  by  vital  action.  We  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
pure  mathematician,  nor  follow  the  dictates  of  the  simply  mechanical  pliilosopher; 
nor  must  we,  on  the  other  hand,  reject  their  teaching  or  their  principles  in  any  single 
portion  of  the  subject — we  must  endeavour,  on  the  basis  of  structural  knowledge,  a 
correct  appreciation  of  experimental  inquiry,  and  a  wise  interpretation  of  pathological 
phenomena,  to  build  up  a  sound  and  comprehensive  theory. 
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Whatever  might  once  have  been  the  case,  we  certainly  have  not  in  these  days  any 
lack  of  works,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  upon  the  diseases  of  children  in  the  chief  three 
languages  of  Europe.  In  the  French  language  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar systematic  treatises  upon  pasdiatrics,  amongst  them  and  at  the  head  of  all  being  the 
classical  work  of  MM.  Rilliet  and'Barthez.  Our  German  neighbours  have  been  particularly 
fruitful  of  separate  tracts  and  memoirs,  and  to  them  we  are  also  indebted  for  that  inte- 
resting and  useful  serial — the  'Journal  for  the  Diseases  of  Children ;'  whilst  in  our  own 
tongue  we  have  but  to  mention  the  names  of  West,  Condie,  Meigs,  and  Churchill,  to 
recall  the  interest  which  has  of  late  years  been  taken  in  a  once  much  neglected  branch 
of  practical  medicine.  Whilst  most  of  the  French  pathologists  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  any  labour  short  of  grasping  the  entire  field  "of  infantile  pathology  in  their  well 
known  treatises,  the  German  investigators  have  in  recent  times  rather  sought  to 
enrich  our  professional  literature  by  monographs  and  memoirs  upon  special  diseases. 
When  we  have  named  Bodnar  and  Hcunig's  works  we  have  referred,  we  believe,  to  all 
the  late  systematic  labours  of  our  German  brethren.  The  former  writer,  too,  it  should 
be  remembered,  views  disease  chiefly  from  a  pathologico-anatomical  stand-point,  whilst 
the  latter  has  bestowed  upon  us  but  a  brief  compilation.  That  our  neighbours  should 
have  thought  there  was  yet  room  amongst  them  for  a  concise  systematic  treatise  which 
would  view  disease  ratiier  from  a  symptomatic  and  clinical  stand-point  than  from  a 
pathologico-anatomical  one,  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised.  Bednar's  work,  however 
valuable  in  its  way,  is  certainly  not  one  which  we  should  put,  as  a  bedside  guide,  into 
•the  hands  of  the  student.  Hennig's,  also,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  labour  of  merely  compiling  text-books  and  systems  from  the  industry  of 
others  is  a  less  worthy  avocation  than  extending  science  by  researches  in  a  less  wide  but 
more  original  path  of  inquiry.  But  some  one  must  take  occasionally  for  ns  a  "  bird's- 
eye  view"  of  the  whole  of  our  possessions;  wc  must  have  some  easily  accessible  resume 
of  the  results  of  years  of  work.  The  student  must  also  be  provided  with  succinct 
treatises  which  compass  the  whole  field  of  any  special  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  the 
rule,  perhaps,  that  the  experimental  and  clinical  worker  in  medicine  is  a  writer  only  of 
separate  essays  and  memoirs,  and  it  is  'out  rarely  that  we  can  obtain  from  him  a  syste- 
matic work.  Bnt  we  are  occasionally  successful;  and  not  in  any  branch  of  medicine 
have  we  been  more  so  than  in  p<ediatric»,  in  which  the  most  practical  men  of  their  time 
and  the  authors  of  some  of  the  best  memoirs  of  their  day,  have  presented  us  with  such 
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a  view  of  the  entire  field  of  tlieir  speciality  as  to  place  their  work  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  rivalry  and  dispute.     We  need  scarcely  say  that  MiM.  Killiet  and  Barthez  are  now 
before  our  minds.     Bnt  France  cannot  expect  such  good  chance  often,  and  Germany  has 
evidently  not  yet  been  born  to  it.     We  say  this  advisedly,  for  we  have  the  latest  German 
Compendiums  before  us.     Both  these  works  may  be  said  to   be  compilatimis  hy  gentle- 
men who  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  diseases  of  children.     Both  authors  are  "  privat- 
docents;"  one  being  at  Munich,  the  other  at  Wurzburg.     Now  we  do  sincerely  hope 
that  the  literary  chivalry  of  these  two  gentlemen  will  satisfy  the  claiis  ambition  of  all 
other  "privat-docents"  quoad  ptediatrics  for  some  time  to  come.     We  liave  had  a  fear 
lest  their  whole  body  might  turn  loose  upon   this  department  of  medicine,  each  indivi- 
dual endeavouring  to  work  himself  into  note  by  ofteriug   some  ingenious  rechauffe  of 
Rilliet  and  Barthez,  Bednar,  Mauthner,  Bouchat,  Weber,  &c.  &c.,  to  our  now  somewhat 
fastidious  appetites.     "Privat-docents"  must  of  course,  similar  to  a  well  known  class 
amongst  ourselves,  make   themselves  famous.     They  must— or  at  least  they  fancy  they 
must— write  something  to  arrest  attention.-    We  do  hope,  however,  that  they  will  liave 
mercy  npon  the  diseases  of  children.     We  do  not  intend  by  these  remarks  any  dispa- 
ragement to   the   labours  of  Dr.  Alfred  Yogel.     Within  the  limits  of  six  hundred  not 
overloaded  pages  he  has  managed  to  give  a  good  resume  of  the  more  important  facts 
and  doctrines  of  which  pasdiatrics  are  composed  in  the  present  day.     His  'Manual'  is 
fairly  cognisant  of  recent  research,  &c.;  it  is   written  in  a  clear  and  scientific  manner, 
and  is  quite  free  from  that  windiness  and  repetition  which  constitute  the  bane  of  the 
writings  of  so  many  German  authors.     Dr.  Vogel  tells  us  that  it  is  his  wish  to  offer  his 
work  as  an  assistance  to  students  who  may  be  reading  up  at  home  the  cases  thev  have 
witnessed  in  the  "  ambulatorium  "  during  the  day.     The  book  fulfils  this  intention  very 
fairly,  and  we  are  not  sorry  to  have  made  its  acquintanceship,  as  we  have  found  it  botli 
handy  aud  trustworthy  to  refer  to  upon  an  emergency.     Dr.  Gerhardt's  treatise  is  much 
less  to  our  taste,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  it  is  not  left  far  behind  in  the  race  which  it 
has  to  run  along  with  the  text-book  of  Dr.  Vogel  for  public  approval.     The  more  notice- 
able of  Dr.  Gerhardt's  pages  are  those  furnishing  directions  to  beginners  condueting  the 
microscopic  examinations  of  young  children. 

Besides  these  new  German  '  Compendia,'  we  have  a  fresh  issue  of  the  once  often- 
quoted  work  of  M.  Barrier.  Fifteen  years  have  slipped  away  since  the  appearance  of 
the  second  edition— years,  too,  which  have  been  (at  least  in  our  opinion)  very  fruitful 
of  progress  in  the  pathology  of  infancy  and  childhood.  But  it  would  seem  that  M. 
Barrier  is  not  so  clearly  of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  in  consequence,  his  new  edition 
will  not  make  as  much  way  against  other  works  which  have  taken  the  field  since  he  first 
appeared  in  it  as  ho  might  desire.  His  poor  opinion  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  the 
good  one  of  his  own  exertions,  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  this  new  issue  of  the 
Tractical  Treatise'  being  all  that  it  should  and  might  be.  M.  Barrier  tells  the  reader 
that 

"Although  fifteen  years  separate  us  from  the  preceding  edition,  the  present  one  diiTeri  but 
little  from  it;  whether  becanse  during  this  period  the  ncqnisitions  of  science  have  not  been 
very  important,  or  becanse  the  reception  given  to  our  labours  upon  two  separate  occasions 
has  permitted  us  to  think  that  their  intention  and  scope  have  been  favourably  appreciated  " 
(Preface.)  j    irv  • 

Such  being  the  case,  the  result  is  not  surprising.  M.  Barrier's  new  edition  must  be 
pronounced  not  suflSciently  au  niveau  with  the  more  advanced  pathology  of  the  day. 
Though  the  author  assures  us  that  he  has  revised  it  "  with  much  care,"  it  is  quite  clear 
that  he  has  felt  himself  bound,  in  reference  only  to  a  few  important  topics,  to  glance  at 
such  salient  doctrines  as  have  made  too  great  alterations  since  M.  Barrier  first  came 
before  us  to  be  ignored  in  toto. 

M.  Barrier  continues  to  hold  the  views  originally  promulgated  by  the  French  school 
concerning  the  nature  and  frequency  of  the  so-called  "lobular  pneumonia,"  or  that  form 
of  pulmonary  induration  so  often  associated  with  bronchitis,  in  children  from  one  to  five 
or  SIX  years  of  age.  The  later  views  of  Jorg,  Legendre,  and  Bailly  are  referred  to  (p. 
185);  but  it  is  maintained  that,  although  the  condition  resulting  frMn  collapse  of  the 
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air-cells  may  pcrliaps  liave  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  pnenmonia,  yet  as,  according 
to  the  observations  of  the  two  latter  patholo2;ist'!,  such  condition  is  in  the  great  majority 
oi  instances  developed  concurrently  with  a  lobular  pneumonia,  the  views  commonly  held 
regarding  the  anatomic  character  and  frequency  of  this  malady  require  no  fundamental 
alteration.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  class  of  cases  MM.  Legcndre  and  Bailly  associate  the 
collapse  of  the  air-cells  with  a  "catarrhal  pneumonia;"  but  that  is  certainly  not  all 
that  M.  Barrier  connotes  in  his  "  lobular  pneumonia."  The  latter  thinks  it  probable 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cases  of  what  has  been  termed  "  carnification  "  of  the  lungs 
of  infants  may  be  explained  by  the  doctrines  of  MM.  Legendre  and  ]5ailly.  Neverthe- 
less it  will  be  preferable,  before  deciding  even  this,  to  await  further  inquiry,  seeing  that, 
whilst  the  air-cells  of  the  lung  in  the  &tat  fatal  are  dilatable  by  insufflation,  in  the 
carnifled  tissue  they  appear  obliterated.  "  If  the  latter  be  really  distinct  from  the  elat 
foetal,  it  is  then  without  doubt  nothing  but  an  induration  by  which  inflammation  has 
terminated.  But  it  is  far  from  being  a  true  cure  of  this  process,  since  the  carnified  tis-  I 
sue  appears  unfit  for  respiration  and  insusceptible  of  reverting  to  the  normal  state."  ' 
(Vol.  i.;  p.  187.) 

M.  Barrier,  though  not  adopting  the  anatomical  views  of  Legendre  and  Baillv,  Rufz, 
Hasse,  West,  and  others,  explanatoiy  of  the  lesions  found  in  the  pulmonary  parenehyma, 
almost  as  much  necessitates,  however,  the  presence  of  a  bronchitis  for  their  production 
as  do  those  pathologists.  He  does  not  appear,  indeed,  to  stop  far  short  of  the  generali- 
zations of  Burnet  and  Do  la  Berge,  who  affirm  that  "  lobular  pneumonia"  always  takes 
from  a  bronchitis  its  point  de  depart.  M.  Barrier  writes: — "Out  of  61  cases,  53  fur- 
nished proofs  of  the  pre-existence  of  bronchial  catarrh  ;  ....  and  if  in  the  8  remaininof 
*ases  the  antecedent  bronchitis  could  not  be  demonstrated  for  want  of  evidence,  its 
existence  was  at  least  very  probable."  (p.  207.) 

M.  Barrier  takes  but  a  cursory  notice  of  the  modern  doctrines  of  vegetable  parasit- 
ism relative  to  "  muguet,"  and  omits  altogether  their  recent  application  to  the 
pathogeny  of  bucco-pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  diphtheria.  Indeed,  he  declares  him- 
self (vof.  i.,  p.  712)  as  "  not  altogether  able  to  appreciate  exactly  the  value  "  of  these  J 
views.  "Muguet"  M.  Barrier  affirms  to  be  simply  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  • 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  accompanied  by  an  exfoliation  of  the  epithelium 
(analogous  to  that  of  the  epidermis  which  takes  place  during  tiie  first  weeks  of  life), 
and  by  an  exudation  of  a  plastic  layer.  The  cause  of  the  malady  is  the  in'itation 
arising  from  unsuitable  milk  or  improper  artificial  diet.  These  act  upon  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  alimentary  mucous  membrane,  in  an  analogous  manner  to  cold  air  upon 
the  bronchio-pulmonary  lining,  in  producing  the  pneumonia  of  early  life  previously 
spoken  of.  The  author  denies  that  "muguet"  (vol.  i.,  p.  701)  can  be  propagated  by 
contact  or  inoculation. 

The  subject  of  "  Thrush  "  generally  is  clearly,  though  necessarily  concisely,  treated 
by  Dr.  Vogel,  who  believes  in  the  inoculability  of  that  form  of  it  we  are  now  alluding 
to.  We  were  surprised  not  to  find  any  mention  of  the  cardiac  symptoms  and  lesions 
which  are  now  well  known  to  be  sufficiently  often  associated  with  chorea  as  to  lead 
most  pathologists  to  believe  in  a  causal  connexion  between  the  two  diseases.  At  length 
we  arrived  at  the  following  passage,  which  cleared  up  the  niystery  : 

"  In  recent  times  M.  See,  followed  by  M.  Botcl,  has  supposed  that  not  only  is  there  often 
coincidence  of  chorea  with  rheumatism,  bat  moreover  an  iBtiolofjical  connexion  between  these 
two  affections.  We  regard  these  assertions  as  very  exaggerated.  In  the  first  place,  the  coinci- 
dence is  rare  enough,  unless  we  consider  several  morbid  conditions  as  rheumatism,  and  which 
they  certainly  are  not.  Farther,  if  rheumatism  sometimes  precede  chorea,  this  is  an  insuffi- 
cient reason  for  regarding  the  latter  as  a  form  of  rheumatism,  and  for  establishing  an  identity 
of  nature  between  the  two  maladies."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 

Dr.  Vogel  appears  to  agree  with  M.  Barrier  upon  this  point.  Without  arguing  for 
what  M.  Barrier  terms  "  an  identity  of  nature  between  the  two  maladies,"  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  a  belief  in  some  intimate  pathologic  union  between  chorea  and 
rheumatism.  Our  own  personal  experience  points  to  this,  and  it  is  fully  borne  out  by 
that  admirable  digest  of  309  cases  of  chorea,  by  Dr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Barton,  to  be  met 
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with  in  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports '  for  1 846  and  1 855.  In  the  last  analysis  of  209  exam- 
ples of  this  disease,  either  a  cardiac  murmur,  or  the  previous  existence  of  rheumatism, 
or  both,  arc  mentioned  as  having  been  inquired  after  or  searched  for  in  104  instances. 
The  authors  observe  upon  this,  "that  of  the  104  cases  .  .  .  there  were  only  15  cases 
in  which  the  patients  were  both  free  from  cardiac  murmur  and  had  not  suffered  from  a 
previous  attack  of  rheumatism."  There  is  surely  something  more  than  an  accidental 
coincidence  in  this. 

It  has  been  for  some  time  established  by  anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries  that 
8  continuous  osteogenetic  process  goes  on  during  rickets.  There  is  deposited  here,  as 
in  health,  layer  upon  layer  of  new  matter,  the  deeper-seated  of  which  layers  are  con- 
stantly disappearing  through  resorption.  The  difference  between  normal  and  rachitic 
osseous  growth  lies  in  the  want  of  the  usual  deposit  of  earthy  salts  in  the  newer  layers. 
The  latter  hence  remain  soft  and  somewhat  puffy.  At  one  time,  it  is  true,  it  was 
believed  that  the  l|ones  became  soft  rather  than  that  they  never  became  hard  in  rachitis, 
but  this  idea  we  imagined  had  been  for  some  time  abandoned.  Yet  here  we  have  Dr. 
Friedleben  (p.  97)  taking  credit  to  himself  for  enunciating  the  now  very  common  doc- 
trine. Whatever  other  merit  is  his  due,  he  cannot  lay  fair  claim  to  that  suggestion. 
The  tme  softening  which  occasionally  accompanies  the  rachitic  growth  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  occurrence  of  some  secondary  process  superadded  to,  and  not  necessarily  involved 
in,  the  rachitic  action.  During  the  continuance  of  the  latter,  there  is  proceeding  with- 
out doubt  resorption  of  the  older  and  underlying  ossific  layers,  but  this  is  a  normal  act, 
a  necessary  process  in  the  growth  of  healthy  bone,  and  not  a  true  part  of  the  rachitic 
process.  So  far  as  this  morbid  state  is  concerned,  we  may  venture  the  opinion  that 
Dr.  Friedleben's  remarks  upon  the  act  of  resorption  are  of  considerable  value.  He 
endeavotirs  to  show  that  however  actively  this  process  may  go  on  during  rickets,  it 
would  be  a  serious  error  to  assume  that  it  constitutes  the  pathogeny  of  tihe  affection. 
Repeating  the  experiments  of  Chossat,  the  author  fed  pigeons  upon  peas  and  corn  so 
prepared  that  they  did  not  contain  any  or  but  a  minimum  of  earthy  salts.  This  source 
of  nourishment  failing  the  birds,  the  hitter  after  some  time  died  from  diarrhoea'and  pro- 
gressive emaciation.  Upon  examining  their  bones,  it  was  found  that  resorption  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  amount  of  earthy  salts  was  reduced  to  nearly  half  that 
of  healthy  bone,  the  fat  was  increased,  the  specitic  gravity  was  lowered,  and  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  was  almost  one-fourth  less  than  that  obtainable  from  the  ordinary 
osseous  structure  of  healthy  birds.  The  bones  were  likewise  thin  and  brittle,  but  not 
bendable.  In  fine,  there  was  ample  evidence  of  resorption  having  been  increased,  of 
new  osteogenesis  having  been  arrested,  and  of  the  bones  having  become  fragile,  but  no 
proof  of  their  having  become  soft  so  as  to  simulate  rickets.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
has  existed  as  to  whether  the  cartilage  of  ossification  in  rachitic  bones  yielded  gluten  or 
chondrin.  Von  Bibra,  Marchand,  and  Lehmanu  failed  to  procure  gluten  from  such 
bones,  the  latter  chemist,  moreover,  obtaining  a  highly-gelatinizing  substance,  offering 
some  of  the  reactions  of  chondrin.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Schlossberger  obtained  from 
rachitic  cranial  and  thigh-bones  perfect  gluten.  Our  author  met  with  the  same  success, 
and  observes  that — 

"We  can  arrive  nt  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  organic  basis  of  rachitic  bone,  both 
during  the  continuance  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  diseased  process,  had  not  undergone 

any  change  in  its  chemical  reactions ihe  uuossified  cartilage  contained  more  water." 

(p.  94.) 

A  not  unimportant  item  of  Dr.  Friedleben's  investigations  is  that  which  tends  to 
correct  somewhat  the  views  which  have  been  held  regarding  "  cranio-tabes "  or  "soft 
occiput,"  since  Elsilsser  drew  attention  to  it  some  few  years  ago.  Most  pathologists  who 
have  alluded  to  this  condition,  have  on  the  one  hand  regarded  all  cases  of  soft  and 
yielding  cranial  bones  in  the  young  child  as  examples  of  rickets,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  looked  upon  cranial  rickets  as  peculiar  to  children  still  at  the  breast.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author,  both  these  generalizations  are  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  Dr.  Friedle- 
ben maintains  that  the  soft  state  alone  of  the  cranial  bones,  together  with  their  thinned 
Icondition,  are  not  necessarily  proofs  of  cranial  rickets.     In  the  second  place  he  asserts, 
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in  conformity  with  his  main  doctrine,  that  when  the  bones  are  soft,  thin,  and  rickety, 
such  softness  and  thinness  are  not  essential  to  the  rachitic  process.  This  is  a  diseased 
.process,  and  one  apart  from  that  which  produces  the  conditions  in  question,  and  which 
arc  the  results  of  a  normal  or  physiologic  action — viz.,  that  of  resorption.  The  author 
admits  that  the  diseased  state  being  added  to  the  physiologic  one  of  ordinary  o.-steoo-e- 
nesis,  proiluces  "  a  thinner,  softer,  and  more  yielding"  bone  than  usual,  from  the  disease 
necessarily  being  accompanied  by  a  more  watery  condition  of  the  cartilaginous,  <fec., 
matrix,  than  is  common  to  healthy  ossific  tissue.     But 

"  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  at  onca  to  assume,  without  further  investigation,  tliat  every 
instance  (even  in  strong,  well-nourislied,  thriving  children  showing  no  other  bigii  of  disjased 
action)  in  which  thinnuiR  of  the  cranial  bones  is  easily  perceived  by  the  touch  to  be  present, 
is  of  a  rachitic  natnfe.  Closer  observation  will  easily  prove  that  without  any  assistance  from 
art,  chanjco  of  diet,  or  of  nni-sing,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  it  may  sometimes  be  of 
months,  all  the  former  .soft  and  yielding  spots  have  become  hard  and  fin*.  We  have  in  such 
cases,  as  we  have  before  shown,  to  deal  only  with  the  normal  development  of  the  cranial 
growth  which  tlie  carefnl  and  continuous  obervation  of  children  of  all  ages  ha«  shown  to  be 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  advanced  in  progress.  Many  of  Elsasser's  earlier  cases,  as 
also  not  a  few  of  his  tbllowers,  caimot  therefore  be  admitted  as  examples  of  disease."  (p.  106.) 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  Elsasser,  Vogel,  Virchow,  and  others,  that  the  very  thin 
or  attenuated  spots  to  be  met  with  here  and  there  in  the  soft  skull  of  extreme  "  cranio- 
tabes"  were  due  to  pressure  of  the  brain  apon  the  skull.  Upon  this  opinion  Dr. 
Friedleben  observes, 

'^Tliat  they  originate  from  'resorption'  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  not,  as  Virchow 
maintains,  from  resorption  of  new  ossitio  deposit,  for  they  become 'formed  before  a  trace  can 
be  found  of  new  deposit  at  the  occiput.  The  plane  of  their  os^ific  plates  runs  quite  even  with 
that  of  the  inner  older  layers.  Besides,  this  circumstance  clearly  opposes  the  notion  of  (at 
all  events  a  partial)  cerebral  pressure — viz.  even  in  the  most  marked  example  of  completed 
rickets  accompanied  by  quite  membranous  gaijs  at  the  occiput,  neither  projections  of  these 
gaps  outwards  beyond  the  level  of  the  dura  mater,  nor  an  imbedding  of  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions in  them  are  ever  to  be  seen."    (p.  106.) 

Further,  were  these  attenuated  spots  due  to  pressure  from  within  the  skull,  the  internal 
periosteum  must  be  affected.  Such  result  has  not  been  alluded  to  Ijy  any  pathologist, 
according  to  our  author,  lie  however  admits  that  the  examination  of  dried  prepara- 
tions alone  might  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  pressure  in  question  really  had  been 
exerted,  but  yet  maintains  that  the  scrutiny  of  fresh  specimens,  and  the  comparative 
examination  of  healthy  living  sucklings,  will  readily  dissipate  the  idea.  Dr.  Friedleben 
is  a  total  disbeliever  in  the  production  of  laryngismus,  or  "  Tetanus  apnoicns  infantum" 
from  pressure  upon  the  brain,  through  the' attenuated  spots,  by  a  force  from  without 
We  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  scepticism,  having  had  to  treat  a  cliild  in  whom 
occasional  tonic  convulsions  were  seen,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  could  make  out,  were 
produced  by  pressure  inwards  of  the  occipital  bone  when  lifting  the  head  in  musing, 
&c.  As  regards  the  essential  nature  of  what  we  may  call  the  rachitic  nisus.  Dr.  Fried- 
leben attempts  a  farther  step  in  generalization  than  has  yet  been  made,  though  he  admits 
he  cannot  bring  forward  such  positive  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  as  is  demanded 
by  exact  science.  According  to  him,  we  must  recognise,  as  a  fundamental  character  of 
all  rachitic  tissue,  its  succulent  and  swollen  state,  due  to  great  increase  of  water  in  the 
cartilaginous  and  ossific  layers.  In  the  second  place,  careful  inquiry  will  go  to  show  that 
some  pulmonary  disease,  or  some  disturbance  of  the  respiratory  function,  precedes  the 
outbreak  of  the  rachitic  disorder.  From  these  latter  follow  collapse  of  the  air-cells  (or 
atelectasis  or  induration)  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  with  it  such  additional  and  continued 
embargo  upon  respiration  as  to  prevent  those  jiealthy  and  natural  changes  ensuing 
which  are  necessary  to  the  normal  production  of  new  tissue.  The  evil  is  farther  added 
to  by  the  defective  hygiene  and  nourishment  to  which  the  child  is  subjected.  The 
result  finally  appears  in  the  abnormal  condition  (before  alluded  to)  of  the  cartilaginous 
matri.x,  and  in  consequence  of  which  there  cannot  take  place  any  union  between  the 
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earthy  salts  and  the  cartilaginous  molecnlos.  To  say,  then,  that  rachitism  in  only  a  want 
of  earthy  salts  in  the  hones  is  neither  a  snffieieiit  nor  a  proper  explaiintion  of  that  state,' 
according  to  Dr.  Friedleben.  Thero  is  an  absence  of  these  salts  't  is  tnie ;  bnt  the  qnes-' 
tion  is,  Wh^r  are  they  absent?  It  was  once  generally  held  that  these  salts  are  from  an' 
excess  of  acid  cither  too  rapidly  removed  from  the  body  to  be  plastically  employed,  or* 
that  they  are  immediately  ro-absorbod  after  having  been  po  employed,  ai:d  find  their 
way  ont  of  the  system  through  the  nrifie,  in  which  they  appciir  as  an  excess  of  phos- 
phates. This  opinion  Friedleben  strongly  opposes.  He  maintains,  from  direct  obser- 
vation, that  the  reaction  of  both  healthy  and  rachitic  bones  is  never  acid,  but  generally 
sli^litlv  alkaline.  Itulependently  of  this,  it  is  evident  from  Lehmann's  researches,  which 
aflford  an  increased  per-centage  of  carbonic  acid  from  rachitic  bones,  that  the  presence' 
of  a  free  acid  in  them  is  more  than  problematic — an  acid,  too,  be  it  remembered,  of  the' 
name  of  which  we  afo  yet  ignorant.  Friedleben  maintains  also  that  an  increased  excre- 
tion of  piiosphatic  salts  by  tile  urine  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  rickets,  and' 
that  oven  when  it  is  present  it  is  probably  dependent  upon  some  other  pathologic  state 
or  condition  of  the  patient.  '  ' 

As  far  back  as  ISS-I,  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  drew  attention  in  thc'secorid- Volnme' 
of  their  classical  trentise  npon  the  diseases  of  children  to  the  import  of  the  bruit  de' 
souffle  encephaliqtie  as  affording  assistance  in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  doubtful 
cases  of  rachitism  and  chronic  hydrocephalus.  If  the  enlarged  cranium  1)6  accompanied 
by  the  "  bruit,"  the  example  is  most  probably  one  of  rickets,  the  cerebral  disease  not- 
being  associated  with  the  sound  in  qiustion.  But  the  general  subject  of  cerebral  aus- 
cultation they  did  not  then  touch  upon.  This  had  already  been  brought  before  the 
profession  by  two  American  physicia^ns— viz.  Dr.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Whitney, 
of  Xewton,  Mas8ach\isetts.*  In  this  country,  Dr.  Richard  Smyth  first  made  allusion.to 
it  ;f  but  both  hero  and  elsewhere  it  was  a  subject  which  failed  to  excite  any  pjirticular 
interest.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  it  has  obtained  some  attention. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Ilennig,  the  Director  of  the  "Polyclinic"  for  children  at  Leipzic, 
Wirthgen  made  some  investigations  connected  with  it,  and  wrote  an  inaugural  disseita- 
tion,  'DeStrepitu  qui  in  Capite  Auscultando  Auditur,'  Lips.,  1855.  Soon  after  this 
appeared,  Ilennig  himself  published  a  paper  in  '  Vlerordt's  Archiv' — "  Ueber  die  bei 
Kindern  am  Kopfe  nnd  am  Obertheile  des  Riickgrates  wahrnehmbaren  Geriinsche." 
This  wa.1  followed  by  a  communication  of  M.  Roger  to  the  Parisian  Aca^Iemy  of  Medi- 
cine, itt  October,  1859.  Finally,  M.  Rilliet  has  again  directed  his  attention  to  "cere- 
bral auscultation,"  and  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  the  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience with  that  of  the  observers  before  mentioned,  attempting  to  draw  some  general 
conclusions  which  may  be  held  as  trustworthy  for  the  future.  Of  the  paper  iu  which' 
these  are  contained  we  purpose  to  give  a  short  analysis. 

Leaving  ont  of  eonsidcration  for  the  moment  the  later  observations  of  M.  Rilliet,  we 
may  state  that  previous  inquirers  seemed  to  agree  in  the  following  conclusions  : —  (a.) 
If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the  head  of  a  young  child,  over  the  nnossifled  fontanelle,  a 
peculiar  blowing  sound  may  be  heard,  and  which  may  be  termed  the  "  bruit  de  souffle 
cephalique."  (6.)  This  sound  is  not  to  be  heard  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
first  dentition,  and  scarcely  ever  after  a  child  is  much  above  three  years  of  age.  (c.) 
The  closure  of  the  fontanelle  is  the  anatomical  cause  of  its  disappearance,  [d.)  The 
p'l'ind  or  "bruit"  is  an  intermitting  one,  and  isochronous  with  the  stroke  of  the  heart. 
(r.)  It  is  to  be  heard  more  plainly  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  than  anywhere  else. 
(/.)  Its  origin  must  be  sought  for  in  the  arterial  system,  since  the  sound  corresponds 
with  the  systole  of  the  heart  and  the  diastole  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  (y.)  The  sound 
can  be  intensified  by  increased  energy  of  the  heart's  contractions,  and  by  a  st<ite  of 
hydrsemia.  (h.)  It  can  be  diminished  by  physiological  and  pathological  states  of. 
depression  of  the  system.  (t.)  The  latter  (</.  and  A.)  explain  the  modifications  which 
the  sound  undergoes  in  its  appearance,  course,  disappearance,  and' reappearance. 

Upon  two  important  points  the  American  and  German  observers  differ.     The  Jatter 
assert  that  the  cephalic  "bruit"  may  be  heard  in  children   who   ..re  quite  healthy,  and 

•  American  Jonrnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  1888, 1848. 
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indeed  regard  it  up  to  a  certain  point  as  a  proof  of  health  and  strength.  The  former 
maintain  tliat  in  full  health  the  sound  is  not  to  be  heard.  The  German  pathologists 
further  consider  any  pressure  upon,  or  distension  of,  the  brain,  diminishes  the  intensity 
of  the  "  bruit ;"  whilst  the  American  writers  take  an  opposite  view,  and  regard  the 
presence  of  it  as  indicative  of  increased  cerebral  tension.  Now,  as  M.  Killiet  observes, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  sound  is  to  be  heard  in  a  perfectly  liealthy  infant  would, 
appear  to  be  at  first  sight  capable  of  easy  solution,  by  taking  a  sufficient  number  of 
sound  children  of  from  five  to  twenty-four  months  of  age,  and  examining  them  with; 
this  specific  object.  But,  in  the  first  place,  can  a  child  whose  fontanelle  remain* 
unclosed  at  two  years  of  age  be  regarded  as  perfectly  liealthy  ?  In  the  second  place,  to 
consider  an  infant  as  unhealthy  simply  because  the  cephalic  "bruit"  is  audible,  would 
of  course  be  begging  the  question.  According  to  Dr.  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,*  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  infantile  growth  and  development,  the  ave-i 
rage  at  which  the  fontanelle  becomes  "  closed"  in  children  having  a  good  developmentj 
is  fourteen  months  and  a  half;  whilst  in  some  cases  of  bad  development  it  was  foundj 
still  open  as  late  as  from  three  to  four  years  and  a  half.  On  the  other  band,  according 
to  M.  H.  Koger,  the  period  of  " ossification"  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  lies  between  the 
age  of  fifteen  months,  "  when  the  ossification  is  very  rare,"  and  the  age  of  three  yeara 
and  a  half,  when  "  it  is  always  met  with."  "  Between  these  two  extremes,  it  may  be 
reckoned  that  the  most  usual  period  of  occlusion  is  between  the  second  and  third  years.f " 
Much  of  the  discrepancy  here  apparent  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  difference  between) 
a  closure  by  perfect  ossification,  a  state  only  to  be  decided  by  post-mortem  examination, 
and  by  that  from  dense  membrane — in  which  case  it  may  appear  clinically  that  ossifi- 
cation has  quite  ensued,  though  as  yet  it  is  unfinished.     M.  Killiet  observes : 

"  If  further  inquiry  substantiate  the  opinions  of  Wirthgen,  the  general  systemic  changes 
seen  in  rachitis  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual  producing  cause  of  the  cephalic 
blowing  sound,  and  be  rather  viewed  as  only  contributing  to  render  it  stronger  and  more 
easily  appreciable.  Ansemia,  as  respects  its  iniluenee,  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  same, 
light  .  .  .  But  these  opinions  require  to  be  substantiated  by  further  research  ;  and  we 
are  at  present  justified  in  considering  the  pathologic  condition  of  the  blood  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  augmentation,  if  not  of  the  origin,  of  the  sound."    (pp.  12,  18.) 

Relative  to  the  second  point  at  issue,  the  French  writer  partly  agrees  with  th£  Ger- 
man pathologists. 

"  In  fact,"  he  says,  "  I  believe  t"hat  the  cerebral  tension  or  pressure  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  development,  bnt  rather  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sound.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not 
share  the  ideas  of  MM.  Hennig  and  Wirthgen,  that  such  tension  must  be  of — if  I  may  so 
express  it — an  acute  character.  One  of  a  chronic  kind  can  destroy  the  blowng  sound ; 
this  fact  M.  Barthez,  as  well  as  myself,  has  witnessed  in  chronic  hydrocophalns.  .  . .  Our 
own  opinion^— that  is,  the  opinion  of  M.  Barthez  and  of  myself — has  always  remained  tlie 
same,  and  we  still  adhere  to  tlie  belief  that  tlie  blowing  cephalic  sound  does  not  exist  ia- 
cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus."     (pp.  14,  17.) 

•  .  .  .  ,i 

Tlie  grand  conclusion  of  M.  Rilliet's  inquiries  is,  that  the  chief  value  of  cerebral  au«i 
cultation  is  for  the  diflferentiation  between  rachitis  and  chronic  hydrocephalus.  Fisher, 
Wirthgen,  and  Ilenning  maintain  that  the  '"bruit"  exists  in  the  latter  disease;  whilsj 
Roger,!  agreeing  at  first  with  Rilliet,  that  it  was  not  to  be  met  with  in  it,  appears  to 
have  now  a  different  opinion  ;  for  he  says —  ; 

"Wanting  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  wanting  in  meningitis,  in  cononssion,  &c.,  the 
abnormal  'bruit'  has  only  presented  itself  in  some  children  suffering  from  chronic  hydrocepha- 
lus ;  but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  often  present  to  fairly  permit  nie  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of 
effusion  into  the  brain.  *In  fai:t,  we  cannot  determine  upon  the  existence  of  any  cerebral  aiflfeo- 
tion,  either  from  its  presence  or  absence." 

*  Third  Report  of  the  Clinical  Hospital,  Manchester,  1889. 
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M.  Ililliet's  Memoir  tenninates  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Yet  one  remark  in  conclusion.  Tn  accoiintinjr  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  encepha- 
ic  murmur,  we  sliould  not  forget  tliat  a  double  series  of  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
First,  tliose  circumstances  operating  causally  in  its  |irodnction  and  intensification,  and  those 
which  tend  to  su[)press  and  to  remove  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment and  augmentation  of  the  '  bruir,'  and  those  for  its  transference  and  propagation  are  not 
identical.  If  both  kinds  be  present,  the  sound  will  be  at  its  greatest  intensity.  That  is  the 
sase  in  rickety  children  whose  heads  have  large  circumference.  But  if  the  conditions  neces- 
mry  for  the  strengthening  of  the  sound  be  very  prominent,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those 
tvhicli^  oppose  Its  conduction  be  slight,  the  former  m.iy  quite  overcnme  the  latter,  and  the 
bruit  become  so  loud  as  to  override  the  hindrances  to  its  transference.  :probably  we  may 
n  this  w.iy  explain  those  exceptional  instances  in  which  the  sound  has  been  heard  in  children 
^ith  wngenital  chronic  hydrocephalus."  (p.  23.) 

Not  long  since  we  passed  in  review*  tlie  question  of  typhoid  fever  as  it  occurs  in  the 
hild.  It  was  then  shown  that  this  fever  was  by  no  means  infrequently  to  be  met  with 
n  early  life,  that  in  very  many  cases  it  was  easily  diagnosable,  though  so  constantly 
onfounded  with  other  affections,  and  included  under  "infantile,  remittent,  gastric 
3vers,"  (fee,  but  that  there  do  occur  instances  in  wliich  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
lagnosis  to  be  made  absolute  until  the  time  has  passed  for  treatment.  These  latter 
ases  being  such  as  where  the  diagnosis  lies  between  follicular  enteritis,  with  a  pyrexia 
f  a  low  kiiid,  and  the  fever  before  iis.  Iii  diseu.ssing  the  question,  we  preserved  the 
linical  distinction  between  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  confining  the  argument  to  the 
)rmer  malady.  We  then  took  the  memoir  of  Frederick  for  our  starting-point.  Now 
>r.  liieibaum  tempts  us  to  a  short  excursus,  though  not,  we  are  sorrv^to  say,  for  the 
urpose  of  praise.  In  the  first  place,  lie  refuses  to  acknowledtre  any  difference  between 
'phoid  and  typhus  fevers,  and  tells  us  that  they  are  only  different  grades  of  develop- 
lent  of  the  same  affection.  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  it  were  clear  that  Dr.  Ilier- 
ium  had  studied  both  fevers.  Having  done  so,  ho  would  have  as  fair  a  right  to  an 
Mnion  upon  this  litigated  question  as  would  anybody  else.  But  it  is  evident  to  us 
lat  the  author  has  not  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  what  wo  see  and  talk  of  here 

typhus  fever,  aiid  that  and  that  alone  can  bo  compared  with  typhoid  fever  in  the 
nut  at  issue.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  typhux  feoe.r  of  other  writers  is  syno- 
-mous  with  our  author's  irrawe  typhoid,  and  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  symptoms 
the  latter  we  find  amongst  them  diarrhoea  and  sanguinolent  stools,  meteonsm,  pain 
on  pressure  over  the  cascai  region,  accompanied  by  an  exanthem  of  rose-red  spots  I 
helhcr  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers  be  essentially  distinct  diseases,  is  a  question  %vhieb 
still  sub  judice  amongst  ourselves.  The  dispute  would  be  easily  settled,  however,  if 
e  arguers  for  their  distinction  had  not  in  their  eye  a  typhus  marked  by  somewhat 
fereut  charactein  to  those  attached  to  this  disease  by  Dr.'jjieibaum.  Any  one  read- 
r  the  new  "  typhuslehre,"  and  not  w.-ll  acquainted  with  the  modern  pathologic  doc- 
oes  concerning  the  two  maladies,  would  be  seriously  misled  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
^  matter  in  dispute.     When  Dr.  Bierbaum  states  (p.  104),  that  "typhoid  fever  is  less. 

gerous  than  typhus,'' it  must  not  be  sui)posed  that  his  "  tvphus"  and  "  cerebral 
>hus"  are  synonymous  with  what  we  call  typhus  here,  and  of'  which  some  of  the 
eign  writers  have  a  proper  knowledge.  Such  a  statement  as  the  above  means  nothiiig 
re  than  the  truism,  that  mild  typhoid  is  less  dangerous  than  grave  typhoid  fever, 
i  that  typhoid  with  early  head  symptoms  is  more  likely  to  run  on  to  a  fatal  result 
n   when   they  are  absent.      Although   the   author  describes  a   "pectoral  typhus," 

llaryugo-typhus,"a"pharyngoty|)hus,"  as  well  as  an  "abdominal"  and  "cerebral 
ihus,  we  have  failed  to  di.scern  any  delineation  of  tvphus  properlv  so  called.  Dr. 
>rbaum  does  allude,  it  is  true,  at  page.3(i,  to  a  "].etuchial  typhu.s,"  but  as  he  appears, 
iismiss  it  from  all  further  consideration,  we  scarcely  know  what  relation  this  variety 
dfi  to  the  argument.  Had  the  author  treated  of  a  tyi)hous  process  as  manifestin<r 
ilf  under  the  two  generally  clinically  different  forms  of  typhus   and   typhoid  fever^ 

maintained  that  the  latter  were  yet  not  essentially  distinct,  however 'apparently  so. 
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■we  could  have  followed  him.     Had  he  at  the  same  time  descrfbed  both  forms  under  the 
term  "  typhnp,"  making  our  typhoid  synonymous  with  his  abdominal  typhns,  and  our 
typhus  synonymous  with  his  cerebral  or  petechial    typhus,  after  ihe  inanncr  of  his 
countrymen,  we  could  have  seen  our  way  clear  through  his  essay.     As  it  is,  however, 
we  are  like  Cassio,  we  "  remember  a  mass  of  tilings,  but  nothing  distinctly."     Both 
Vogel  and  Gerhard  describe  tho  continued  idiopathic  fever  of  childien  under  the  term 
of  "abdominal  typhus,"  and  this  is  well  known  of  course  to  be  synonymous  with  our 
own  "typhoid,"  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  French  pathologists.    Not  one  of  the  writei-s 
■whose  works  are  now  before  us,  from  Barrier  to  Bierbaimi,  gives  us  any  information 
recardini;  what  we  call  "typhns"  in  early  life.     We  question  very  much  whether  many 
of  their  brethren  could  give  us  more.    Upon  reading  Dr.  llauncr's  Report*  of  the  eases 
admitted  into  the  Hospital  for  CJiildrcn  at  Munich,  we  came  upon  a  paragraph  which 
led  us  atfiret  to  suppose  that  we  had  met  with  some  information  upon  this  interesting 
topic.     But  no :  the  more  we  read,  the  less  we  were  enlightened.     That  true  typhus 
does  occur  here  in  early  life  we  know  from  personal  experience,  and  in  the  lectuies  of 
Dr.  Jenner  reference  will  be  found  to  thirteen  cases  in  which  typhus  attacked  individuals 
from  four  to  fifteen  years  of  age.     We  were  surprised  to  find  11,  Barrier,  in  his  article 
upon  typhoid  lever,  touch  only  superficially  upon  the  important  question  of  the  difl'eren- 
tial  diagnosis  between  that  disease  and  the  follicular  enteritis  of  very  young  children,    , 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  one  or  two  presses  at  Vienna  which  produce  very  fine 
specimens  of  letter-press  prfnting,  as  also  of  wood-cuts  and  coloured  illustrations.     The 
comparatively  great  costliness  of  medical  books  accompanied  by  the  latter  has  hitherto 
stood  much  in  the  way  of  the  wide  sale  of  certain  works  which  it  is  important  should 
have  a  large  circulation.     In  treatises  upon  dermatology  and  syphilis,  e.g.,  it  is  particu- 
larly important  that  the  reader  should  have  given  him  what  wo  may  term  correct  physi- 
ognomical sketches  alluded  to  by  the  author.     Without  thorn  diagnosis  is  next  to  ira^ 
possible,  and  without  good  illustrations  there  cannot  be  formed  a  good  idea  of  the  dift'' 
eases.     Mere  verbal  description  is  next  to  useless  for  conveying  any  profitable  informa*' 
tion  to  the  novice.     Even  the  modern  process  of  chromo-lithograpliy  (oil-colour-print- 
ing) has  scarcely  helped  to  diminish  the  want.     In  the  first  place,  the  press-work  ie  dif- 
ficult and  tedious,  and  in  the  second  place  the  stones  are  generally  worn  out  after  1500 
impressions  have  been  taken.     Hence  this  art-process,  in  its  better  aspect,  has  been 
limited  to  the  multiplication  of  separate  oil  and  water  colour  pictures,  or  to  the  for- 
mation of  illustrative  atlases  appended  to  costly  works  upon  art,  arohiBology,  natural 
science,  and  occasionally  upon  medicine.     A  necessary  circumstance  also  of  this  mode 
of  illustration  has  hitherto  been  that  the  drawing  or  cut  is  not  incorporated  as  it  were 
with  the  text.     It  has  beeu  by  the  means  only  of  the  wood-cut  and  the  printer's  press 
that  a  pictorial  illustration  could  be  worked  off  in  the  same  impression  immediately 
with  the  type ;  at  least,  so  that  both  print  and  illustration  should  be  satisfactory  and 
agreeable. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  overcome  some  of  the  drawbacks  we  havei 
alluded  to,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  H.  Kuotler,  the  director  of  the  xylographic  ulelier  o 
the  well-known  typographic  and  art  establishment  of  Zamarski  and  Dittmarsch,  o 
Vienna,  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  step  being  made  towards  the  desired  result.  Wi 
have  lying  before  us  the  '  Syphiliden  im  Kindesalter,'  published  more  as  a  prospectus  o 
what  can  now  be  effected  in  the  way  of  cheap  coloured  illustration  than  as  anything 
else.  Several  vignette  specimens  are  cut  in  boxwood,  and  afterwards  printed  oit'  witl 
from  three  to  five  tints  of  colour,  by  the  printing-press  directly  with  the  type.  Th' 
blocks  permit  of  more  tlian  100,000  good  impressions  being  taken  ofl",  are  safe  fron 
the  influence  of  the  acids  present  in  the  colours  employed,  and  are  likewise  applicabl 
to  the  process  of  stereotyping.  So  facile  is  the  application  of  the  hew  method,  th» 
more  tlian  1000  impressions  can  be  worked  oft'  by  a  hand-press  during  the  day,  an. 
tie  inventors  look  forward  to  further  improvements,  which  will  perhaps  permit  of  quit 
tuple  this  quantity  being  produced.  The  process  admits  of  the  finest  lines  of  th 
woodcutter  being  seen,  the  work  is  clear  and  clean,  and  quite  free  from  anything  \\\ 
blotchiness.     The  first  illustration  in  the  pamphlet  represents  "  roseola  syphilitica "  i 
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its  transition  stage  to  "psoriasis"  npon  the  face  of  a  child.  The  second, the  sarae  form 
of  disease  upon  the  buttocks  and  nates,  accompanied  by  "  mucous  tubercle  "  of  the 
anus.  Tlic  third,  a  pustular  syphilide  upon  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities;  whilst  the  fourth  coloured  cut  exhibits  the  whole  infant  affected  by  a 
congenital  pustular  syphilide.  Whilst  admitting  that  great  progress  has  been  made,  we 
must  yet  romiu'k  that  in  the  specimens  before  us,  the  shadows  have  all  a  most  unnatural 
green  tone  aliout  them,  and  there  is  too  much  of  a  crude  positive  colour  about  the  cut* 
generally.  The  "  mucous  tubercles"  in  Cut  It.  might  be  anything.  The  tliird  illus- 
tration is  the  best.  The  cost  of  this  pamphlet  here  is  oighteenpence.  Of  its  text  there 
is  not  much  to  be  said.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  'Jahrbuch  fur  Kinderheilkunde' 
(Wion,  1857),  may  be  found  two  es.^iys  upon  the  'Congenital  Syphilis  of  New-born 
Children  and  Sucklings,'  by  one  of  tlie  authors  whoso  names  are  appended  to  the 
present  tract— viz..  Dr.  Zeissl,  and  to  which  the  reader  desirous  of  knowing  the  opinions 
of  the  Viennese  school  upon  the  subject  may  refer  witli  advantage. 
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A  S'/.item  of  Surgery  ;  Pathological,  Diagnostic,  Therapeutic,  and  Operative.  By 
Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
Philadelphia.     Two  Vo\&.— Philadelphia,  1850. 

If  the  reader  were  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  science  is  progressive,  and  that  snrgeiy 
—as  we  understand  it,  of  little  more  than  a  hundred  years'  growth — has  advanced  in 
his  own  day  with  at  least  equal  strides  with  other  departments  of  human  knowlodwe,  ' 
the  accumulating  literature'  of  the  Profession  would  recal  him  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
position  in  which  modern  surgery  stands.  For  much  of  this  we  are  indebted 'to  those 
who  have  aU-eady  pa-ssod  away ;  some,  to  whom  our  obligations  are  not  less,  are  still 
»mong  us. 

The  old  treatises  on  surgery,  the  work  of  authors  too  uumerous  to  mention  here, 
were  good  in  their  way;  they  were  faithful  records  by  the  writers  of  their  own  practice 
and  observation.  Often,  no  doubt,  the  writer  of  earlier  times  took  from  otlier  sources, 
as  modern  authors  do,  facts  unsupported  by  authenticity  ;  but  a  careful  examination  will 
show  that  he  distinguishes  honestly  between  his  own  work  and  what  he  has  acquired  at 
second  hand.     What  is  practical  and  true  holds  good. 

These  more  laborious  compilations  of  a  past  generation  have  been  superseded  by 
monographs,  and  by  abridgments  and  handbooks  which  have  been  called  into  existence 
by  the  wants  of  the  day.  In  them  the  student  finds  what  he  wants;  and  the  practi- 
tioner uses  the  book  of  his  studcutdife.  Tiie  monograph,  the  rival  in  popular  favour, 
shows  the  class  of  experience  of  the  individual  who  writes.  Each  artisan  in  his  spe- 
cialty accumulates  experience,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  many  valuable  works. 

Books,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  made  in  many  different  ways.  Not  many  years 
ago  we  heard  two  members  of  the  Profession  discussing  the  merits  of  a  volume' which 
had  been  lately  published.  "  Why,"  said  one  of  thetii,  "the  man  has  written  the  book 
from  two  cases."     "  Most  men,"  replied  the  author's  friend,  "  write  from  a  single  case." 

A  'System  of  Surgery'  is  necessarily  to  a  certain  extent  a  compilation.  The  author 
of  such  a  work,  like  a  lecturer,  endeavours  to  collect  all  the  scattered  knowledo-e  that 
has  been  obtained,  and  incorporating  with  it  the  additional  information  gained  by  his 
own  observations,  to  arrange  and  display  the  whole  in  a  clear  and  readily  accessible 
form.     For  such  a  work  Dr.  Gross  is  eminently  fitted. 

After  being  for  several  years  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  and 
surgeon  to  the  hospital  there,  enjoying  at  the  same  time  a  high  reputation,  with  exten- 
sive practice,  as  a  consulting  and  operating  surgeon  throughout  an  area  of  many  hundred 
miles,  he  has  lately  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  surgery  ia  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
iu  Philadelphia,  in  succession  to  the  late  Professor  Mfltter.     He  has  published  shorter 
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treatises  on  different  subjects  of  surgery,  and  has  contributed  some  valuable  papers  to  the 
periodical  publications  in  America.  This,  his  largest  work,  is  founded  upon  the  lectures 
he  has  delivered  as  professor  of  surgery  ;  "  it  should  be  regarded,"  he  says,  "  as  embody- 
ing the  results  of  a  large  personal,  if  not  a  ripe  experience,  of  extensive  reading,  and  of 
much  reflection."  Upon  subjects  where  his  personal  experience  has  been  limited,  he 
gives  a  clear  account  of  what  his  predecessors  have  done;  and  his  criticisms  upon  new 
or  untried  modes  of  practice  are  candid  and  satisfactor}-  to  an  inquirer. 

Of  a  work  so  comprehensive  our  pages  do  not  allow  us  space  to  give  more  than  an 
outline,  after  omitting  many  of  the  subjects  which  the  specialities  of  the  day  have  with- 
drawn from  tlie  province  of  the  general  professional  critic. 

The  work  is  contained  in  two  large  and  closely-printed  volumes,  of  nearly  1200  pages 
each,  and  is  intended  by  the  author  to  "  embrace  the  whole  domain  of  surgery — to  exhibit 
an  outline  of  the  existing  state  of  the  science  upon  every  topic  of  which  it  treats."  He 
has  devoted  a  larger  space  than  customary  in  similar  works  of  preceding  writers  to  the 
consideration  of  general  inflammation  and  its  result*,  the  great  principles  of  surgery; 
this  occupies  the  first  five  chapters.  Under  the  head  of  "General  Surgery,"  the  next 
six  chapters  comprise  new  formations,  wounds,  and  morbid  states  of  the  constitution,  or 
"poisons"  as  liable  to  occur  in  every  region  of  the  body.  Directing  special  attention 
to  the  discrimination  of  diseases,  he  allots  one  chapter  to  general  diagnosis.  To  opera- 
tions, the  modes  of  performing  them,  and  the  instruments  to  be  used,  the  rest  of  the 
first  part  of  the  book  is  given.  "  Special  Surgery"  forms  the  second  part,  comprising 
the  diseases  and  injuries  occurring  in  particular  organs,  textures,  and  regions.  The 
remainder  of  the  first  volume,  and  seventeen  cViapters  of  the  second,  are  devoted  to  this 
comprehensive  subject.  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  are  three  chapters  of  what 
may  be  called  ^ara^(poOT?na — some  operations  and  local  affections,  the  description  of 
which  has  not  been  included  in  former  pages. 

Without  attempting  to  define  within  strictly  philosophical  terms  what  constitutes 
inflammation,  what  are  its  limits,  or  how  the  early  stages  of  a  state  which  he  assumes 
to  be  familiar  to  his  readci-s  are  to  be  appropriately  allotted  to  irritation,  sympathy,  and 
idiosyncrasy,  or  to  congestion,  he  considers  its  causes,  symptoms,  and  effects,  and  points 
to  the  treatment  of  these  as  the  chief  subject  of  study  to  the  practitioner.  The  modes 
'  of  termination,  be  says,  amount  only  to  two — one  being  in  health,  by  "delitescence;" 
the  other  in  the  death  of  the  part,  by  ulceration  and  gangrene.  All  deposits  and  all 
changes  of  structure  are  to  be  viewed  simply  as  so  many  products  or  results  of  inflam- 
mation, without  necessarily  involving  a  suspension  of  the  process  itself. 

In  speaking  of  hereditary  disease  among  predis]iosing  causes,  he  says  :  "  There  are 
family  diseases,  just  as  there  arc  family  likenesses,  manners,  and  peculiarities;  and  what 
is  remarkable,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  communicated  by  the  mother  than  the  father, 
as  if  it  were  her  special  prerogative  to  impress  her  vices,  as  well  as  her  virtues,  upon 
her  descendants."  Possibly  disease  transmissible  from  either  parent  will  be  more  likely 
to  be  developed  in  those  of  the  children  'who  partake  most  of  the  vis  insita,  as  of  the 
physiognomy  of  that  parent ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  the  observation  of  our  readers 
will  be  found  to  confirm  this  statement  of  the  author. 

While  reading  different  parts  of  the  work — those  relating  to  different  diseases  as  he 
successively  treats  of  them — it  has  seemed  to  ns  that  the  author  maintains  with  too 
great  favour  the  practice  of  ahHracting  Mood,  as  a  powert'ul  means  for  removing  the 
activity  of  disease.  Fortrter  writers  have  often  told  us  that  the  diseases  affecting  our 
brethren  in  North  America  are  of  a  more  inflammatory  type,  are  more  sthenic,  and 
require  for  their  subjection  a  freer  use  of  the  lancet,  and  a  more  liberal  use  of  leeches. 
The  frequency  with  which  allusion  is  made  to  taking  away  blood  seems  to  show  that 
this  practice  is  more  prevalent  there  than  here.  The  stirring  active  habits  of  people  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  air  they  breathe,  or  of  the  cheapness  of  alcohol)  must  have  had  some 
influence  upon  the  material  of  disease,  and  upon  the  frequency  of  it.  We  might  think 
there  was  nothing  moderate  in  American  life.  Taking  root  in  a  new  soil,  tin;  human 
plant  rapidly  grows  to  maturity,  and  rapidly  passes  into  decay.  The  consulting  practi- 
tioner often  retires  upon  a  competence  at  a  time  of  life  when,  in  the  old  country,  he  has 
scarcely  begun  to  fix  himself  firmly  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  and  his  professional 
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S,     V  ">     ^  footing  w.thm  the  circle  of  remunerative  practice;  and  the  highest 

oftce.s  of  a  kindred  profession  are  snperannnated  before  the  grand  climacteric  brin-rs 
the  evidence  of  a  decay,  which  we  here  do  not  acknowledge  as  accompanyine  it 

lettin  ""''       ""'"''''''^  '''  ^^""^^  ^"^  ''""'*''*'  "P'^"  '^^'°  subject  of  general  blood- 

^litf''^^  "'T^!  '"^''  .«'"n«,'"'er  the  profession  within  the  last  fifteen  vears,  and  is  steadilr 
gan,ngsi;oun<  subverting  al  our  preconceived  notions  upon  the  subject,  an,rrenderin«  it 
Inlfn^r  ■  r°'''''t'^',"  u"*  "I,"-"'"!'  """''"y'  ^''«ther  bloodletting  is  really  e^er  requh-ed  af  4 

r«nrif  nf  T  ""P'""^^'^  """''"'  "^  treatment  with  other  remedies,  or  simply  of  the  whim  and 
have  imb  h'^i'.'^  prominent  and  influential  practiti<,ners,  from  whom  the  rest  of  the  ^Zu.Tl 
nave  imbibed  their  views,  I  am  unable  to  assert:  but  the  fact  does  not  admit  of  «.  Hr  nh^f  ,„t 
more  quarts  of  blood  were  formerly  spilt  than  ounces  are  spilt  ow  R  e  di  .  is  no  bntr 
the  fashion  :  the  operation  is  denounced  by  every  (me  Public  sentiment  h^„?  ,^ 
Z^^  the  suhjeet,  and  we  may  therefor'e  soon'lool"f..r?';act"n'i"r  atu^Vtt  •;;o"- 
s  te  opinion.     For  myself,  I  cannot  but  regret  this  state  of  things,  because  I  feel  satisfied  t  at 

too  ?n  •  °'  ?"^  "i^'":  "J>1."'"^  '"•"P^'-  ^"^''-  "  ^«  ^''"■■■•ly  Si  Ml  t^rmucirtoo  frequen  V 
oLTT^'  ?*^  too  indiscriminately,  it  is  equally  certain-at  least  to  iny' mind-tlmt  e 
operation  is  not  enough  resorted  to  at  the  present  day.     Many  a  deforn.ed  1  mb   blin  1   eve 

remark!"''  ""' ''"'  "'P''*^'  '""*-'  '""'  '^"'"'"'"^  '"  ---^  —-%  to  the  justice  of  Ifs 

it  ^n^iftL'^T  ^°"7''T-  ^^}'  f '••^<=t',l"'«  '•^'"arks  on  bloodletting,  the  cases  requiring 
It,  and  the  classes  of  subjects  that  will  bear  it,  or  otherwise,  will  he  found  to  be  i  df 
cious,  ^s  well  as  the  precautions  to  be  taken  in  having  recourse  to  this,  which  "n  ay 

Tho  jumntia  and  l^dentia  of  treatment  are  pointed  out  with  praisewortliy  minuteness 
He  advises  attention  to  the  temperature  of  the  patient's  rooni.  and  to  ventilation  he 
insL^s  strongly  on  clean  iness,  a  frequent  change  of  bedclothes  and  body- linen  and 
Te^  nofr  '^"^/■'^  °f .";«  P^'i-.t'«  V^^^on,  as  4ans  of  subduing  inflaminat  on-mT 
teis  no  eceiving  (he  thinks)  sufficient  attention  from  practitioners  "  Even  the  arranl- 
rnent  o  the  forniture  should  be  attended  to,  on  the  principle  that  an  agr  Lb  e  i.pifs. 
sion    of  whatever  kind,  IS   more   conducive  to  comfort   and  recovery  than   one  oran 

pTeS  wXa:  1  ti  V']  r«"-pfpr  r'^  ''^  '^'"^"s'^^'  ^°  -•--«  -^  pattrs  Ir^ 

Fhp  «  ff'  ^i"'""^'''  ^'  *'"^  bed-hangings  and  tlie  chair-covers,  it  might  cheer 

Piaini  that"h7      '"    "'  "^""^T  '"  n'"^'''^-     '^'^'^  ''^^'  '^^  heard  of  a  patfen    com- 
n  n      T      V  °'''  *f  *"'  ""^  ^'"^  "'''"^'  °'"  that  the  figures  are  starting  from  their 

places  ?        No  persons  should  be  permitted  to  be  about  tlie  patient,  except  such  a    a  e 
absolutely  necessary  to   nurse  him.     Many  a  patient  is  killed  bv    he  ki  idness  of  ha 

dirl.eti!l'rf  treatment  he  recommends  for  inflammation,  and  the  fever  attending  it   his 
direct  ons  under  every  head  are  wonderfelly  minute,  his  practice  inclining  rather  to  a 

a  SrnTf't-'l  "''"'r"'"^'  "  "'^'•'  ''  '"'^'y-     «'^  "^*  "*■  1°-1  applications  "lo'i. 
wn,M  K^!         1   ingredients  are  active;  and  we  think  he  trenches  too  much  on  what 
would  be    bought  the  province  of  the   pure  physician  in  England.     But  perhaps  Jrac 
t.ce  IS  tending  in  the  West  to  a  single  faculty  as  rapidly  as  it^eems  te  be  with  us.  ^ 

1  he  diagnosis  of  chrome  abscen,  however  easy  in  theory,  is  not  always  established 
^-.thont  mistake,  as  the  experience  of  too  many  of  the  best    urgeons  testiL      In  ltd 
.e  doubt  whether  there  are  many  operators  who  would  not  acknowdedg    t  .at  onct  o  ' 
ven  more  than  once,  they  have  found  themselves  doing  something  mo"e  than  makin,^ 
I  more  puncture  for  the  evacuation  of  the  contents.  °  ^ 

mruri"futT.v.f  tll^ft'"'*  ''''''i'l'  'V'  ^t.fl'Ji^^^'.v  to  be  confounded  are  enoephaloid  or 

.u=ng  ch^-^She\s-s:^SsJ-r s:'K:iS^^^^   '- 

The  history,  if  it  could  be  always  had,  might  aid  the  diagnosis.     The  patient  seldom 
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Las  the  amount  of  observation  rjeoessary  to  guide  tlie  surgeon  unerringly,  and  if  the 
iiuctuation  of  purulent  matter  could  be  always-felt,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  punc- 
ture with  the  needle— au  instrument  of  which  he  tells  us  in  another  place  that  "a 
large  volume  might  bo  filled,  if  one  had  time,  with  a  rehearsal  of  the  mischief  that  has 
been  conmiitted  by  it  in  the  hands  of  carelc-^s  and  unscrupulous  practitioners." 

Upon  the  subject  oi  malignant  tumours,  Dr.  Gross  has  nothing  to  add  to  o>ir  know- 
ledge of  tills  "subject,  unfortunately  sufficiently  obscure."  More  was  hoped  from  the' 
microscope  than  it  lias  done  for  the  advancement  of  surgical  pathology  :  "  it  is  often 
a  valuable  auxiliary,  but  nothing  more."  It  comes  too  late  to  aid  the  diagnosis.  His 
treatment,  general  and  local,  dietetic  and  palliative,  in  the  occult  and  in  tire  ulcerative 
stage,  is  judicious,  and  the  reader  will  bo  pleased  in  receiving  from  the  otlier  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  condemnation  of  all  caustic  applications.  Of  congelation  he  does  not  express 
an  opinion.  We  confess  to  a  wish  to  see  a  larger  and  more  extensive  trial  of  cold  as  a 
surgical  agent,  before  it  is  allowed  to  pass  from  professional  mornory.  In  regard  to 
extirpation,  he  says : 

''The  cases  -which  have  done  best  in  my  own  hands,  after  operation,  were  females  -with 
scirrhous  breasts,  which,  after  having  been  long  in  a  quiescent  state,  at  length  assmnod  a 
threatening  ulcerative  tendency,  or  which  had  actually,  in  a  slight  degree,  yielded  to  this  pro- 
oe8B.'» 

His  description  of  the  scrofulous  ulcer,  the  surface,  the  secretion,  the  edge,  and  the 
parts  around,  is  too  long  to  extract.  It  is  a  clear  and  accurate  description  of  au  ulcer 
strongly  marked,  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  of  which  specimens  are  alwavs  to  be  found 
in  every  ward  of  a  hospital ;  and,  common  as  it  is,  worthy  of  clo.se  study,  being  one 
■with  which  the  ulcers  of  other  specific  diseases  are  often  confounded,  and"  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  with  difficulty  distinguishable. 

The  subject  of  metallic  sutures,  now  exciting  attention  among  Us,  comes  under  his 
consicVeration  when  treating  of  wounds.  He  says,  in  his  own  limited  experience,  he  has 
not  realized  from  them  the  great  advantages  which  other  surgeons  have  been  led  from 
their  [own  observation  to  ascribe  to  them.  "The  introduction  of  the  wire  is  easy 
enough,  but  its  withdrawal  is  often  attended  with  great  inconvenience  and  even  risk  of 
tearing  the  imperfectly-united  edges  of  the  wound  completely  asunder.  Nor  am  I  satis- 
fied that  it  is  less  irritating  than  the  properly- prepai-ed  silk  or  linen  thread."-  The 
inconvenience  we  have  ourselves  found  in  withdrawing  it  has  arisen  fioni  the  less  yield- 
ing character  of  the  wire,  and  the  removal,  especially  in  highly  sensitive  parts,  as  the 
lip,  is  often  attended  with  very  great  pain  to  the  patients. 

The  following  piece  of  natural  history  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

"It  is  supposed  that  many  of  our  Indian  tribes  poison  their  arrows,  so  as  to  inflict  a  more 
deadly  wound  ;  but  I  am  informed  by  an  old  pupil — Dr.  W.  F.  Edgar,  of  the  United  States 
army — that  this  practice  is  (leculiar  to  the  savages  inhabiting  the  monntainous  regions  watered 
by  Pitt  Kiver,  one  of  the  north  branches  of  the  Sacramento.  These  people,  it  is  s:iid,  use  the 
poison  of  tlie  rattlesnake,  by  grinding  the  dried  hejid  of  the  reptile  into  an  impalpalile  powder, 
which  is  then  applied  by  means  of  the  putrid  bl(M)ri  and  flesh  of  tiie  dog  to  th«  point  of  the 
weapon,  the  wound  of  which  proves  speedily  mortal." 

,1.1      r.| 

for  another  extract  ("  Tooth-wounds")  We  make  no  ajiology,  as  being  an  example  of 
injury  more  frequently  ari.sing  in  the  American  mode  of  life  than  in  ours.  "  Wounds 
infliotod  by  the  Lite  of  the  human  subject,"  he  tells  ns,  "are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  from  the  danger  which  bo  often  attends  thetn,  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
they  have  hitherto  received.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  severe  suffering 
occasioned  by  wounds  received  u[>on  the  fingers  in  the  act  of  striking  persons  upon  the 
mouth."  lie  relates  several  cases  ;  one  of  them  in  "  a  distinguishcil  jurist,"  in  whom 
erysipelas  followed  ;  the  hand  was  amputated,  disease  reappeared  in  tlie  stump,  and 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  arm.  "  In  several,"  he  adds,  "  I  have  experienced  much 
trouble  in  saving  life  and  limb." 

The  word  »yphilis  lie  applies,  as  other  ■writers  do,  to  all  forms  of  disease — peiMl  dis- 
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eases,  they  might  be  called— supposoJ  to  have  their  orisrin  from  impure  sexual  inter- 
course, ilc  does  not  distinguish  with  more  accuracy  than  many  of  his  predecessors, 
t he  sequela,  of  the  difieront  primary  sores  which  are  followed  by  secondary  affections  ; 
tlie  cliaractenstic  eruption,  for  instance,  loss  of  hair,  and  nocturnal  pains  of  the  hard 
primary  sore,  which  does  not  produce  pus,  from  the  protean  secondary  symptoms  of  the 
pliairedaeiuc  poison,  less  regular  in  their  course,  and  more  formidable  in  their  ravau-es 
A  chapter  on  venereal  diseases  in  a  comprehensive  work  ou  surgery  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  reference  to  John  Hunter.  Accurate  observer  as  ho  was,  Hunter  no 
doubt  contounded  together  several  primary  sores  of  different  specific  character.  The 
more  accurate  observation  of  the  present  day  endeavours  to  establish  a  separate  dia- 
gnosis ;  and,  betore  attempting  a  cure  by  a  single  remedy,  or  by  a  routine  administration 
ort  reiiiedies  of  acknowledged  virtue,  should  be  able  to  point  out  with  accuracy  the 
seqiiclje  ot  each,  the  course  of  the  original  sore,  and,  where  there  are  such,  the  appear- 
ances and  order  of  the  several  sequela;.  ^ 

The  twelfth  chapter,  on  "General  Diagnosis,"  coroprises  gewBal  directions  for  the 
examination  ol  the  different  organs,  and  Uie  mode  in  which  it  should  be  coiid«Cted.  It 
will  repay  the  reader  tor  a  careful  and  attentive  perusal. 

The  different  methods,  still  in  vogue,  o{  amputating  the  extremities,  and  the  mortality 
after  tlie  operation,  occupy  some  space  in  the  first  volume.  Our  author  describes  the 
different  methods,  on  which  so  ninch  discussion  has  takeu  place  with  so  Jittle  approach 
to  uniformity  of  opinion,  but  makes  no  estimate  of  their  comparative  value  as  thera- 
peutic agents.  In  his  own  practice  he  prefers  the  operation  by  Haps,  which  he  thinks 
more  easy  of  performance.  •'       r  > 

The  circular  operation,  as  now  performed  by  double  incision,  is  that  which  for  the 
Jongest  period  of  time  has  received  the  general  approbation  of  surgeons.  By  it  a 
smaller  amount  of  injury  is  inflicted  on  the  soft  parts,  and  it  makes  a  s.ualler  wound. 
Generally  it  is  attended  with  less  flow  of  blood,  the  mouths  of  the  divided  vessels  con- 
tract  more  perfec  ly,  and  a  smaller  number  of  vessels  require  ligature.  But  it  requires 
he  exercise  of  a  ittle  more  jndgment  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon-a  nicer  calculation 
in  admeasurement,  to  secure  an  efhcient  covering  for  the  end  of  the  bone.  It  certainly 
IS  not  according  to  our  experience,  what  some  instrument-makers  tell  us,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Gross,  that  stumps  made  by  the  circular  operation  seldom  answer  well  for  the  adap- 
tat.on  of  an  artificial  substitute.     If  it  was,  we  should  be  tempted,  when  the  difficul  t 

sutlit  teTo  th     ;  "'  °^  ""'"■>  *^",  '"'^  ^'"  ''''^"'^^  ^f  ^^i  '^^'^  *-  fi^  «"  --'ifi--^ 
substitute  to  the  stump  presented  to  them. 

The  operation  by  fiaps  is  done  more  readily  ;  it  takes  some  few  seconds  less  in  time, 
S  tTf'  1  ''f"'^'^'- «*  tl^«  ...experienced  operator  failing  to  secure  a  sufficiency  of 
soft  parts  fbr  protectiou  of  the  end  of  the  bone-the  one  thing  above  ail  others  required 
lor  the  future  comfort  of  the  patient  and  the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  limb.  "Many 
amputations  have  I  seen  villanousiy  done,"  said  a  late  inspector  of  army  bospitds^ 
but  they  all  turned  out  well  if  only  the  bone  was  sawn  high  enough  "  ^ 

Dr.  Gross  remarks  :-"  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  danger  of  the  opemtion  is 
greater  11.  proportion  to  it«  proximity  to  the  trunk,  and  the  size  of  the  limb."  We  are 
jnchnod  to  think  that  the  danger  to  the  patient  arises  rather  from  the  injury  or  disease, 
for  which  the  operation  is  desired,  having  it^  seat  so  near  to  the  trunk.  If  it  should 
eye  become  the  ashion-and  who  shall  say  it  will  not  ?-to  amputate  at  the  hip-joint 
10.  disease  of  the  knee,  we  venture  to  say  that  the  mortality  following  that  operation  will 
be  much  less  than  in  the  cases  to  wliich  the  operation  is  iiowVor  the  most  part^ustrictcd- 
tfioso,  namely,  „i  which  the  disease  cannot  be  removed  by  any  operation  through  the  thi<.h 
Itself,  and  where  the  amputation  is,  oft«i,  of  necessity,  done  through  unsound  parts, 
cas  s  o'?.„;?^'  op«';"tions,  where  an  op,x>rtunity  is  afforded  by  the  publicity  attending 
ca^es  occurring  m  the  public  hospitals,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  institute  an  inquiry 

n  ,lr  th?r"  f  ?r'  "^  "'"  "'"'■''^'^'y  "'■'*'"'?  ^'°".'-'  «*^'^''  i"  ^™'''«^  circumstances 
same  anno  T  1^  ^""■''""  '''''^T'  ^'"  '''°  «"™^  institution,  where  there  exists  the 
same  atmosphere,  the  smne  general  routine  of  domestic  economy,  the  sanw  nurses  the 

adjuvantia.     1  he  field  of  inquiry  has  been  too  restricted.     Fuller  authentic  repots  from 
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the  larger  hospitals  should  be  periodically  laid  before  the  Profession.  We  wish  to  see 
the  causes  of  death  after  these  operations  investigated  with  the  zeal  and  industry  and 
the  success  with  which  tlie  mortality  in  hernia  has  been  investigated,  in  the  belief  that 
it  may  equally  lead  to  improvements  in  practice. 

The  chapter  on  "  Excision  of  Bones  and  Joints"  is  short.  It  would  seem  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  branch  of  surgery  is  not  in  an  advanced  stage.  "In  this  countrv," 
Dr.  Gross  remarks,  "excision  of  the  joints  has  liitherto  been  greatly  neglected,  both  in 
hospital  and  private  practice." 

To  an  American  author  one  looks  naturally  for  a  full  account  o{  anmslhesia :  it  is  due 
to  American  surgery  that  we  should  acknowledge  our  obligation  for  this  great  and 
wonderful  innovation.  Art  interesting  history  is  given  of  the  unhappy  originator,  Dr. 
Wells,  whose  first  experiment  was  made  on  himself  with  nitrous  oxide  gas  in  1844. 
The  knowledge  that  inhaling  the  gas  rendered  the  patient  insensible  to  the  pain  of  a 
surgical  operation  had  been  publicly  taught  in  one,  at  least,  of  the  medical  schools  in 
.London  nearly  thirty  years  before  this.  But  wo  were  told  no  more  than  that  it  had 
been  "tried;"  so  had  other  means.  Large  doses  of  opium  had  been  given  by  practi- 
tioners,— rather,  we  suspect,  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  expected  resistance  of  the 
patient  in  a  given  case,  than  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  pain  of  tJie  operation. 
Dr.  Gross  went  beyond  this.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  it,  either  alone,  or  with 
antimony,  for  many  years  in  almost  every  case  that  fell  into  his  hands.  "I  became  very 
fond  of  the  practice,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  could  determine,  experienced  any  bad  effects 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  that  it  was  commonly  productive  of  great  benefit, 
not  only  blunting  sensibility,  but  preventing  shock,  and  consequently  severe  reaction." 

The  effect  of  drunkenness  in  deadening  pain  had  been  observed.  Many  an  amputa- 
tion has  been  done  during  drunkenness,  and  the  patient  has  known  nothing  of  it.  But 
experience  testified  that  it  was  far  from  being  universally  so.  In  one  of  the  midland 
counties,  a  family  of  "bone-setters,"  who  had  great  reputation  in  restoring  contracted 
joints,  used  to  make  the  patients  drunk  before  applying  forcible  extension  to  break  down 
the  adhesions :  and  it  has  been  known  that  midwives  have  had  recourse  to  the  same 
practice  to  relieve  the  pains  of  labour.  Drunkenness  was  too  uncertain  in  its  action  as 
an  anaesthetic  to  be  aiJmissible  as  an  agent  of  acknowledged  efKcacy. 

The  apparent  removal  of  consciousness  by  mesmeric  "passes"  (whatever  its  success 
with  the  "  mild  Hindoo")  failed,  with  us,  to  temper  the  sharpness  of  a  serious  operation  : 
the  single  case  brought  publicly  before  the  profession  having  been  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  be  an  imposture.  But  that  the  imagination  can  be  so  far  abstracted  as  to  allow 
some  degree  of  pain  to  be  inflicted  unfelt,  the  well-authenticated  case  of  the  late  Lord 
Metcalfe  will  show.  Besides,  many  of  us,  since  the  introduction  of  ether  and  chloroform, 
have  seen  a  patient  quieted  during  the  latter  part  of  an  operation  by  breathing  through 
the  empty  sponge  of  the  inhaler. 

"  The  progress  of  civilization  and  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences,"  Dr.  Gross 
observes,  "  have  greatly  multiplied  the  frequency  and  severity  of  bums  and  scalds  \e.  g. 
"  On  our  Western  waters,  where  steamboat  explosions  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence, 
many  persons  are  annually  destroyed  by  the  effects  of  hot  water."]  I  am  satisfied  that 
few  practitioners  understand  their  character,  or  treat  them  with  the]  success  of  which 
they  are  capable."  The  subject  is  discussed  fully,  with  the  different  treatment  he  con- 
siders applicable  to  the  injuries  in  different  degrees  of  severity,  and  in  the  various  stages 
of  their  progress. 

Tetanus  has  been  found  fatal  under  Dr.  Gross's  care.  "  In  an  experience  of  thirty-one 
years  I  have  seen  but  two  cases  whore  the  patient  escaped  with  his  life ;  and  then  only 
after  a  protracted  and  painful  struggle."  In  an  acute  disease  so  formidable  and  so  fatal, 
when  the  anaesthetic  effects  of  ether  and  chloroform  were  fully  established,  surgeons 
naturally  looked  to  inhalation  as  the  one  remedy  yet  untried,  and  from  which  benefit 
might  be  hoped.  The  experience  of  each  individual  surgeon  in  the  thirteen  years  which 
have  pas.sed  since  its  introduction  is  necessarily  limited;  and  none  can  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  watching  its  effects.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Gross  has  himself  used 
it.  He  says,  notwithstanding  the  reports  published  by  different  observers,  "it  is  certain 
it  has  generally  signally  failed  to  cure."     Under  our  own  observation,  it  has  seemed  to 
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us  that  the  violence  of  the  spasm  and  Hie  paroxysms  of  pain  have  been  lessened;  bnt  the 
attacks  returned  at  shorter  intervals,  and  the  patient  has  become  sooner  exhausted  by 
their  repetition.     The  enthanasia  was  successful. 

The  subject  o(  aneurhra  is  treated  at  length;  Dr.  Gross  gives  a  valnable  analysis  of 
our  present  knowledge  ot  the  disease.  From  his  report,  spontaneous  aneurism  seJms  to 
be  ot  rare  occurrence  among  our  kinsmen  in  North  America;  and  his  own  opportunities 
of  personal  observation— large  as  his  experience  has  been  in  public  and  private  practice- 
have  consequently  been  limited.  He  gives  the  preference  in  general  to  the  treatment 
by  instrumental  compression:  but  he  considers  that  digital  compression  should  be  tried 
more  extensively  than  has  yet  been  done,  in  aneurisms  of  the  extremities.  He  has  not 
had  a.1  opportunity  of  trying  manipulation.  The  directions  for  performing  the  opera- 
tions for  tying  the  different  arteries  are  not  different  from  what  will  be  found  in  standard 
works  of  surgical  anatomy;  but  they  are  given  in  the  language  of  a  surgeon  familiar 
from  frequent  practice  with  the  anatomy  of  the  living  subject 

The  pnnciples  of  treatment  in  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  joints  are  briefly,  but  clearly 
stated.  1  ertect  repose  during  inflammation  is  of  the  utmost  importance :  "the  rest  must 
be  absolute  and  unconditional."     If  matter  should   form   wilhin  a  joint,  it  must  be 

rr        J     ,       ir "°"  "'"   "°*'  "^^'  ""^"^  "°^'  ''^  ^'■'•«'^^'  b"t  Bubeutineous,  small,  not 
large,  and  vyhen  this  precaution  is" observed,  and  the  orifice  is  immediately  closed  to 

prevent  admittance  of  the  air,  nothing  but  good  can  result  from  it The  onenin-  i, 

of  course  made  at  a  dependent  part,  and  is  repeated  from  time  to  time,  until  the  matter 
ceases  to  accnmulate:  the  joint  being  well  supported  in  the  interval  b;  the  bandage  or 
by  a  roler  and  adhesive  strips^'     In  chronic  disease  Dr.  Gross  has  found  the  mildes 
modes  ot  counter-irntation  sufKcient  in  his  own  practice  to  promote  a  cure.     He  has  not 
negLted  "  ''  "''  '"J''''°'"-     Constitutional  treatment  of  course  is  not  to  ^ 

mslocalions  occupy  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  The  importance  of  correct  and 
early  diagnosis  is  pointed  out,  and  the  necessity  for  making  a  thorou<rh  exam  nation  of 
the  parts  concerned,  under  the  influence  of' anesthetics,  if  necerslrj-.  l"e  d  ief 
obstacle  o  the  reduction,  he  thinks,  does  not  arise  from  the  resistance  offered  by  he 
muscles,  but  from  the  prominences  of  the  bones  and  the  ligaments  ;  "the  resistance  is 
most  striking  in  the  g.nglymold  articulations,  owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  their 
structure  and  their  larger  size,  but  more  especially  to  the  greater  number  and  lu  k  of 
the  neighbouring  prominences  and  depressions,  thus  permitting  the  displaced  bone  to 
become  more  readily  interlocked  with  the  fixed  one."     In  dislocation  of  the  hip    "the 

mis  leXTe  aff  TTf"^  "  "''■•,  "  T  '"l""''-'^'  "'PP°«"^''  '^^  -"traction^f  he 
muscles  tliat  a  e  affected  by  the  accident,  but  the  indirect  action  of  the  muscles  that 
are  p,,  upon  the  stretch  by  the  malposition  of  the  dislocated  bone;  and  t  le  ope  at  on 
may  always  be  safely,  certainly,  and  expeditiously  performed,  sir.iply  by  manuafeffort 
without  any  apparatus,  pulleys,  or,  in  short,  any  e.xtraneous  aid  whatever"  ^ 

we  pass  from  the  diseases  of  the  bones  and  their  appendages,  with  which  the  second 
vohime  opens,  to  the  subject  of /,-a<.^«...,  which  he  Regard!  L  the  most  t,7l4  and 
difficult  branch  of  surgery  to  practise  successfully.  ^  ^ 

"As  for  myself,  I  never  treat  a  case  of  fracture,  however  simple  withont  a  fefilino-  nf  fi,^ 

W'^w  tf"';'*-"  '"  '"^fi"^  '''  ""™'^'«  '^^"«-     I  ^«''""'  ^««re  at  nigTt  or  riL  irf  the  n  o m 
mg,  without  a  sense  of  discomfort,  so  long  as  I  am  conscious  thit  desnitP  mv  ,„«  f  i  ■  i 
atrentiou  and  my  best-dlreeted  effoVts,  m/patient  isTkllH:  t:^n.nl^J'^lt::::tlZl 

Perhaps  his  anxiety  may  arise  in  part  from  his  knowledge  of  the  frequency  with 
which  kw-suits  are  waged  about  charges  of  malpractice.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
ong  section  is  written  with  a  caution  and  an  amo'int  of  closeness  of  observaSn  bke ly 
o  be  the  result  of  long  and  extensive  practice  in  consultation,  in  a  country  where  we 

ttr^nSThT  caT'""^  '  '*'"'  ^^^  ^"-^^'""^^^  '^^  ^  P^'^"^'  ^"^^^  ^^<^^^ 
,Jy''''  flivision  of  fractures  as  in  dislocations,  he  adopts  the  French  distinction  into 
simple  and  compUated,  in  preference  to  the  two  long  adopted  in  England.     We  confess 
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we  prefer  the  terms  so  well  known  in  England.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  word  compli- 
cated adds  nothing  definite  to  the  term  fracture,  beyond  saying  that  there  is  other 
mischief  besides  the  "  solution  of  continuity  in  the  osseous  tissue."  It  is  not  sufficiently 
descriptive,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  objectionable,  because  "  it  is  easy  to  comprise 
under  this  denomination  every  form  of  accident  that  can  possibly  arise,  either  at  the 
moment  of  tlie  injury  or  during  the  progress  of  tlie  treatment." 

The  English  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  among  the  various  splints,  beds, 
and  apparatus  of  different  kinds,  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 
the  thigh-bone,  the  one  which  is  more  commonly  used  among  us  than  (wo  may  venture 
to  say)  all  the  others  put  together,  is  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Gross.  We  mean  the  "long 
splint,"  or  Listen's,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  having  been  chiefly  brought  into  notice 
by  the  late  Mi-.  Liston.  The  omission  seems  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  splint  was 
originally,  if  we  remember  right,  the  invention  of  an  American  surgeon.  The  former 
"  long  splint,"  or  Dosault's,  on  which  it  was  an  improvement,  reached  only  to  the  tro- 
chanter, and  counter-extension  could  not  be  maintained  with  it.  This  defect  is  remedied 
in  the  modern  "  long  splint." 

The  injurious,  and  even  fetal  eff(!cts,  which  are  the  result  of  conclusion,  of  the  brain, 
when  the  violence  is  applied  indirectly,  as  when  a  person  falling  from  a  considerable 
height  alights  upon  his  feet,  knees,  or  buttocks,  are  illustrated  by  a  comparison  which 
we  have  not  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  making. 

"  Here  the  force  of  the  injury  is  transmitted  along  tlie  bono:*  of  the  extremities  and  of  the 
spine  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  exploding,  it  is  communicated  to  the  brain,  very  much 
hi  the  same  manner  as  when  the  head  is  struck  with  a  hard  body,  as  a  blud^ieon,  poker,  or 
brick.  The  etfiict  of  this  form  of  oonoussion  may  be  illustrated  by  what  occurs  in  the  boyish 
amuseineat  of  killing  woodpeckers,  in  countries  where  cherries  abound.  To  prevent  the 
depredations  of  these  marauders,  a  slender  pole  is  sunk  into  the  earth,  its  head  protruding  at 
the  top  of  the  tree.  When  the  bird  alights,  the  polo  is  struck  with  an  axa,  and  the  vibratory 
motion  thus  transmitted  through  the  pole  to  his  body  kills  him  in  an  instant.'" 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  use  of  opium  in  inflammation  tif  Ike  brain,  though 
rather  opposed  to  the  general  opinion,  seem  to  be  judicious  : 

"  It  is  by  no  moans  established  that  opiates  jadioionsly  administered,  prodnca  cerebral 
congestion ;  and  even  supposing  that  they  did,  the  occurrence  would  l)o  no  oofitra-indioation 
to  tlieir  exhibition.  If  they  produce  congestion  at  all,  the  ooiigastion  is  of  a  pa-isive,  and  not 
of  an  active  character,  and  therefore  conijiaratively  harmless.  But  I  do  not  look  upon  the 
matter  in  this  light — on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  anodynes,  by  controlling  the  heart's 
action,  exert  a  direct  and  positive  influence  in  oontrolUng  inflammation  of  the  brain,  by 
placing  the  organ  in  a  state  of  repose,  so  essential  in  every  case  of  disease  and  injury,  no 
matter  how  induced  or  where  occurring.  The  brain  in  the  normal  state  rises  and  descends 
with  every  movement  of  the  left  v.-ntricle  of  the  heart ;  in  injur}-,  this  action  is  greatly 
increased,  becoming  often  quite  tumultuous  and  overwhelming;  the  nervous  palp  receives  a 
ihook  at  each  pulsation;  it  is  never  at  rest,  and  has,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to  rep.air  the 
mischief  that  lias  been  inflicted  upon  it.  Now,  the  object  of  the  anodyne  is  to  insure  this 
result  by  paralysing  the  heart,  and  thus  rendering  it  unable  to  send  to  the  brain  the  aoous- 
toinjd  quantity  of  blood.  If  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the  wounded 
organ,  receiving  less  blood  than  usual,  will  be  less  prone  to  inflammation.  We  can  secure 
repose  for  it  in  no  other  way.  We  may  carry  the  inflamed  hand  iu  a  sling,  and  apply  splints 
ti)  the  inflamed  leg,  but  we  can  insure  tranquillity  to  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomaoh,  bowels, 
jmd  peritoneum  only  by  the  me  of  anodynes.  But  thes«  remedies  do  good  in  another 
capacity  under  these  circumstances.  They  induce  sleep,  allay  jtain,  and  quiet  the  mind — 
effects  which  cannot  fail  to  promote  recovery,  when,  from  the  frightful  nature  of  the  injury, 
recovery  is  not  impossible." 

Trusses  fwni  an  important  article  in  the  palliative  treatrnont  of  reducible  hernia,  in 
some  cases  leading,  though  slowly,  to  the  permanent  cure.  Dr.  Gross  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  Chase'sw  We  seo  the  same  objection  to  this  as  to  most  of  the  trasses  for  inguinal 
or  femoral  hernia  which  are  formed  of  a  spring  encircling  the  pelvis.  While  great  mecha- 
nical ingenuity  is  applied  to  the  constructiou  of  tjio  pswl,  that  it  should  fit  itself  exactly 
to  the  rings,  and  to  the  carve  and  the  nack  that  it  should  rest  exactly  in  the  groin  and 
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benrl  of  the  tliigli,  it  seems  to  iis  lliat  the  necessity  for  fitting  the  spring  to  the  pelvis  is 
overlooked.  This  object  would  be  better  attained  if  the  posterior  part  of  the  spring 
were  bent,  so  as  to  describe  a  transverse  section  of  a  cone  rather  than  a  section  of  a 
cylinder,  which  is  the  form  of  most  of  the  serpent  trusses.  Tlie  value  of  a  truss  as  a 
preventive  of  the  more  serions  evils  of  strangulation  has  been  tested  at  one  hospital  on 
a  large  scale.  In  a  large  town  in  an  agricultural  county,  where  the  operation  for  stran- 
gulated hernia  was  not  uncommon,  the  governors  some  few  years  ago  resolved  to  supjily 
trusses  to  every  patient  applying,  if  recommended  by  the  surgeon  in  attendance.  We 
have  been  told  that  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  has  not  been  performed  in  the 
hospital  since  this  order  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

Gerdy's  and  Wutzer's  operations  are  briefly  discussed,  with  some  modifications  by 
American  surgeons.  Dr.  Gross  relates  the  following  successful  operation  for  the  radical 
cure  of  a  femoral  hernia  : 

"  The  late  Dr.  Jameson  of  Baltimore  Tiiaiiy  years  a^^o  performed  an  operation  for  the  radical 
core  ot  a  femoral  hernia,  in  the  ca«e  of  a  young  lady,  by  dissecting  up  a  tongue-like  flap  of 
integnnient,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Potipart's  ligament,  and  inserting  its  base,  which  was 
tulJy  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  into  the  femoral  canal.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
were  drawn  together  over  tlie  flap,  by  several  sutures.  Tor  a  few  days  the  patient  was  rest- 
less and  annoyed  by  vomiting ;  and,  although  the  parts  did  not  all  unite  by  the  first  intention, 
yet  they  soon  got  well,  the  transplanted  integument  contracting  into  a  hard  knot  over  the 
leinoral  ring,  whicli  was  thus  completely  closed,  the  recovery  being  perfect.  I  am  not  aware 
ttiat  this  operation  has  ever  been  repeated." 

The  mode  of  removal  of  concretions  from  the  bladder  has  of  late  years  received 
increased  attention.  Lithotrity,  a  modern  improvement,  does  not  appear  to  stand  so 
high  in  the  author's  estimation  as  a  means  of  cure,  as  it  does  in  Europe.  Of  the 
different  modes  of  lithotomy,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  lateral,  as  now  usually 
performed  ;  thesuccessfnl  results  of  the  operations  in  America  merit  the  praise  he  gives. 
"Of  895  cases  in  the  practice,  chiefly  private,  of  American  surgeons,  851  were  ciired.' 
and  44  died ;  making  a  proportion  of  1  in  20J."  A  slight  notice  only  of  the  median 
operation  is  given.  Time  alone  must  show  whether  this  is  entitled  permanently  to  the 
confidence  of  surgeons  :  it  is  a  more  simple  road  into  the  bladder,  but  it  is  a  longer  one. 

The  number  of  mechanical  contrivances,  not  all  of  simple  construction,  and  the  many 
operations,  not  all  easy  of  execution,  recommended  in  modern  times  for  the  relief  or 
permanent  cure  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  testify  to  the  diflicultv  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  uniform  success  in  the  attempts.  The  author's  conviction, 
from  ample  experience,  is  that  the  very  best  instrument  for  dilating  a  stricture  is  the 
common  silver  catheter  with  a  slightly  conical  point.  Much  must  depend  on  the  ciass' 
of  patients  who  come  under  treatment,  and  their  willingness  or  ability  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  discipline  which  is  needed  to  give  effect  to  any  treatment.  The  perineal 
section  of  Mr.  Sjme  is  required  in  some  intractable  cases;  when  the  cases  are  well 
selected  and  the  operation  is  properly  executed,  the  author  believes  the  effects  are 
generally  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  text  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  wood  engravings,  the  greater  part 
onginal,  the  work  of  American  artists ;  some  are  from  the  standard  English  authors  : 
the  reader  will  recognise  the  familiar  sketch  in  many  of  them,  the  evergreens  of  pic-^ 
tonal  surgery.  It  seems  a  pity  that  these  woodcuts  are  so  often  reproduced,  without 
any  author  taking  the  trouble  to  have  the  errors  in  the  original  blocks  corrected.  We 
will  mention  some.  In  vol.  i.  fig.  51,  the  knot  is  tipon  the  line  of  incision.  In  fig.  128 
the  strap  of  the  tourniquet  is  passed  wrongly  through  the  lower  platform.  In  fig.  2(i7 
the  surgeon  is  making  extension  at  a  strange  waste  of  mechanical  power.  In  many  of 
the  amputations  (vol.  ii.),  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  limb  under  operation.  At  p.  801  the  patient  in  the  text  "  lies  on  his  side"  during- 
paracentesis  :  the  engraving  represents  a  female  subject  in  the  erect  posture. 
_  The  type  is  good,  and  the  compositor's  work  is  well  done  :  throughout  the  whole  of 
It  we  do  not  remember  to  have  detected  a  misprint.  A  few  hard  words,  as  we  went 
through  the  pages,  struck  ua  as  being  scarcely  yet  naturalized :  tiraeously,  sakelessly, 
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lymphatitis,  lymphization,  fibrinization,  localization,  horizontalized,  irreducibility,  inci- 
piency,  vuinerating,  repullulating,  pilous  matter,  vessels  ligated,  and  bone  exsectcd; 
spicule,  fistule,  burse,  and  sequester  may  be  added. 

The  index  placed  at  the  end  of  the  second  volnmo  is  copious  and  well  arran<red. 

li.e  authors  style  is  easy  in  the  reading;  he  seems  to  have  a  clear  nndersta^ndino-  of 
what  he  means,  and  his  language  is  intelligible.  Ilis  descriptions  of  diseases  and  their 
symptoms  are  good  and  practicable;  ho  deals  in  principles,  in  descriptions  of  disease, 
and  approved  modes  of  treatment.  There  is  an  absence  of  the  hardness  which  disfigures 
much  ot  the  scientific  writing  of  the  day;  and  there  is  a  notable  absence— a  pleasing 
one— of  t.ie  frequent  appearance  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person. 


Revikw  VII. 

Modern  Medicine,  its  Aima  and  Tendencies.  The  President's  Address  at  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  at  Torquay,  August 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  1860.  i     ."       b 

Medical  men  for  some  years  past  have  fallen  so  much  into  the  way  of  liaranguing 
each  other  on  all  possible  occasions,  whenever  a  society  can  be  instituted,  an  annivei" 
sary  invented,  or  a  school  set  a-going,  that  there  is  a  call  in  honour  on  those  who 
report  their  eloquence  to  say  a  word  for  the  silent  section  of  the  brotherhood,  who,  by 
renouncing  their  turn  of  talk,  consent  to  forego  a  modicum  of  their  significance.    Publi- 
cists of  this  class,  for  the  most  part,  escape  notice  from  the  critics,  or  in  any  case  are 
but  loosely  questioned.     Yet,  as  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  no  sot  of  men  who 
trequent  the  highways  of  medical  literature  should  be  more  carefully  looked  after. 
Ihey  begin  by  collecting  a  crowd.     They  claim  to  be  heard  by  appeals  to  principle, 
and  on   matters  of  more  individual  interest.     They  speak  with  a  quasi-authority,  « 
cathedra,  h-om  a  platform.     As  a  cla.ss  of  compositions,  these  monologues,  voluntary 
or  imposed,   are  at  this  present  date  fairly  below  the  mark.      Yet  iii  <S^%xy  year's 
succeeding  crop,  there  are  many  that  have  good  stuff  in  them,  with  plenty  of  it.     The 
criticism  hitherto  spared  to  them   is  .seldom  such  as  readers  are  content  to  suffer,  or 
authors  care  to  receive.     It  assumes  for  both  a  twofold  foregone  indifference.      It 
ottends  in  either  extreme.     It  is  flimsy  in  its  selection,  or  stereotyped  in  its  generality. 
By  closer  attention  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  published 
opinions  and  proceedings  of  our  profession,  this  department  of  our  literature  would  at 
once  assume  its  due  importance,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  might  bo  improved  into 
a  chronicle  of  our  legitimate  gains  in  practical  science  with  a  special  facility  for  their 
rapid  and  general  diffusion. 

Thus  thinking,  we  hold  that  no  class  of  publications  should  be  more  critically 
examined  by  those  who  undertake  the  censorship  of  our  spoken  or  written  thouo-hts, 
than  the  monologues  addressed,  under  any  or  whatever  denomination,  to  an  asseinbly, 
m  the  fiesh,  of  working  medical  men. 

Want  of  industry  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  a  "  Discourse  from  the  Chair,"  or 
carelessness  m  their  arrangement  when  collected,  are  slights  unmistakeable  on  the 
courtesy  and  listening  faculty  of  those  who  have  volunteered  their  attendance  in 
support  of  the  speaker.  Mystification  and  sophistry  are  a  denial  of  their  understanding, 
lediousness  is  a  positive  cruelty.  Irrelevant  prettinesses,  sentiment,  and  platitudes  are 
outrages,  never  to  be  forgiven,  on  their  literary  taste.  And  these  remarks  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  extend,  in  all  their  strictness,  to  lectures,  single  or  in  the  course.  Every 
lecture  is  in  truth  a  publication,  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  If  not  good 
enough  to  be  brought  to  book,  it  should  not  be  delivered.  Of  serial  lectures,  who 
would  gainsay  us,  for  the  cravings  of  wholesome  professional  appetite,  there  has  been 
of  late  years  a  more  than  sufficient  supply.    They  have,  indeed,  become  the  staple  of 
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medical  journalism;  yet  how  seldom  is  their  presence  noted  or  their  quality  tested  bv 
the  critic  of  the  company.     Admitted  as   "  advertisen.ents,"  do  they  Lim   a  rS  of 
unchspnted   footmg  ?     Proclain.ed   as  "  lectures,"  are   they  received  as  edicts  a  fub 
mitted    o  wthout  reserve  ?     It  is  precisely  this  prestige  ^f  ouaM-authodty    Lr  ho.dd" 
brmg  them   under  the    closest  and  most  jealous  s^utinv?    Their  au  hU  too  I  J 
p  esume  on   >t  m   their  venture  of  statement  and  infereiice.     Their  not  nSuuent' 
p^^agiarisms  from  those  ^-l.o  sometimes  talk   hut   never   print,   would   1  "  d  ^  bv 
exposure  be  somewhat  held  m  check.     It  has  gone  hard  with  certain  of  ufTo  s  a,  1  h! 
week  after  week   while  these  pilferings  have  been  in  progress;  in   the  end,  pcS  anS' 
^  see  our  own  damaged  goods  put  up  for  sale,  without  ack„o;iedgment,  by  U        n  e': 
e^xSZ^Trrdedphp-  .'■'^  ""™^^  ''^'-'--^  ^'  regular  ^nedicin/ is  thrtfe 
Lecturers    frequent  and  ready  as   chairs  for  their  sitting,  earnest,  accomDlished  • 
mcompetent,  careless,  antagonistic!      The   resulting    doctrhe    ("  Pr  ncX^  o    on; 
Schoo    Prospectus),  one  of  corresponding  variety  in'patient  and  VractSer  reflected 
through    successive    generations    of   students,  in    every  possible    tint    and     hallow  of 
mharmonious    design.     A    central    supervision,  searching^  and  persiste'     o    Surers 
and  the  lectUre-roora,  beginning  with  an  entire  revision  of  thilecture   ys teml"  an 
u  gent  present  need,  and  would  be  accepted  by  the  Profession^n  ful    ecj  ivale  ,t  of 
t       poll-tax  levy  by  their   parliamentary   counJil.     In    the    meantime    eytiire 
that  can  be  caught  in  print  should  be  strictly  interrogated  by  the  sitt  n«-  a^i^  J,  ^/ 

shaie    of  the   general    scandal.     Let    the    chairman,  president,  orator,  lecturer    who 
canns  an  hour's  silence  from  any  number    of  his  colprofessionals,  that   he    and    le 
alone    may  talk,  be  made  to  understand   for   the   future,  that  if  he   doe     les      han 
his  best,  his  very  best,  to  interest  and  instruct  his  audience,  he  is  guilty  of  a  rud. 
ness,  and  has  betrayed  a  trust.     Moreover,  let  him  know    tl  nt  if  h.T,  «  «U'ie- 

tlj^r  attention  and  iproval,  he  bo  induced    b^  Ceqiiert  '  t  ''     i  t  t'leTa::  f  he 
un  a.hngly  challenges  the  attention  of  the  professional  reviewers.     Councils  eoiwl?' 
colleagues,  and  committees,  under   such    supervision,  would,    we  may   hope    £S 
carefvd  m  requesting  the  publication  of  lectures  or  addresses  to  wl%h   rjint   1  nt 
an  official  ear,  they  desired  to  affix  their    official    stamp.     And    previously  to    sn ,  b 
pubhcation  they  would  not  hesitate  to  exercise,  within  limits,  a  f   vile^of  cri  2 
rev  is.on      Many  an  address,  need  we  say,  that  has  been  triumphant  in  it    delit,  via, 
o  the  dismay  of  orator  and  audience,  been  hopelessly  flattened  by  the  p  eirh:':,!' 
vably  damped   by  the   printer's  ink.     Thus  nursing  our  belief  we  read  I^Th 
attention   the  little  terminal   paragraph  affixed   by  our  edi!:' tit  he  ll  p' teTZ 

Ke3s  oTk  '%"  '".  "^T'""'  r  ■  '^''"  ^^''''  '^  particularly  desiroufot'  iSvil  Jl 
f2  of  Hospitals,  Asylums,  Sanitary  Boards,  Scientific  Societies,  &c,  forward^  to 
him  as  alsx,  Inaugural  Lectures,  Theses,  Medical  and  Scientific  Addresses-Tc -'  A 
proclaimed  high  festival  of  paper  waifs  and  strays  I  A  consolidation  nnZc 
of  incongruous  floating  atom;.''  On  what  literacy  aim  a~u~r'  Swha  rot's' 
Bional  end  I     That  our  editor  is  already  rich  in  that  which  ^he'  p  oLes  to  co  I  who 

f  the  monad  press  can  doubt?  Who  would  refuse  a  penny  to  CiBs"  sral  1  In 
from  his  own  particular  mint  to  a  great  collector  ?  When  he  sha^  Lave  r"^,  1  ? 
paper  pyramid  the  only  convenient  design  for  pamphlet  strltu  s  Xt  anT  wb '.'^ 
^.1  be  his  profit  from  the  pile  ?  We  are^  not  in  the  secret,  but  "'  ha  e  ourlir 
In  he  mean  time,  having  intercepted  one  of  the  flying  sheets  on  its  wav  TJT 
,0  decipher,  with  our  readers,  whatever  of  meaning  Lf  he  benea".  is  w  L?'  '"P°" 
Modern  Medicine:  its  Aims  and  Tendencies.'     "The  President's  AhIL  .     *i, 

ritish  Medical  Association,  assembled  at  Torquay  in  {he  AuS  'of  i860 ''"Tel  af 
enge  how  safe  for  not  cc  by  our  warder,  the  Publisher!  A  company  how  set, ^  of 
welcome  and  honourable  entertainment  by  our  seneschal,  the  Editor'  "Sern  Medf 
■me  :  its  Aims  and  Tendencies !"  The  very  motto  of  o.,;  brain  !  The  work  ev^'  J  a  I' 
0  our  hand  !  Room  for  the  swelling  theme  !  Is  there  enough  of  verge  in  o,i  Z,tl 
nniestral  sheet  for  its  long  array  of  statement,  its  ponderous  ftore  of  ffets  its  his  o iv 
ts  logic  m  the  main,  Us  wide-spreading  conclusions,  with  their  light  aUendant  rS 
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of  inference,  sngpregtion,  or  illnstration  ?  A  glance  at  tlic  task  before  lis,  and  we  are 
reassured.  MtHiern  medicine  is  presented  to  ns  in  the  form  and  witliin  the  limits  of  a 
small  octavo  pampiiiet.  The  "  Aims  and  Tendencies  "  have  no  wider  range  than  a  few 
lines  in  a  tew  pages  can  here  and  there  be  made  to  afford.  Our  readere  will  submit 
more  cheerfully  than  ourselveB.to  the  reduced  scale  of  critical  remark  which,  in  fitness 
of  proportion,  attaches  to  an  essay  so  inordinately  small  on  a  subject  which  is  never  less 
than  inconveniently  large.  It  will  be  with  exceeding  difficulty  that  we  shall  in  any 
way  coutbrm  to  the  Torquay  standard  of  physic  in  its  widest  sense. 

After  a  few  modest  phrases  of  conventional  humility,  our  author  takes  the  chair 
assigned  him  as  President  of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  wandering  Associates, 
"  who  represent  rather  than  any  other  corporate  body  the  great  bulk  of  thiT profession." 
Having,  suo  viotu,  proposed,  seconded,  and  carried  a  resell ation,  that  "  of  the  several' 
medical  corporate  Iwdies,"  the  "  British  Medical  Association  alone  comprises  within  its 
ranks  representatives  on  equal  terms  of  each,"  and  having  thereupon  assumed  a  "  fair 
expectation  "  that  the  said  Association  should  be  "  morefree  from  bias  and  prejudice, 
and  to  that  extent  more  fitted  to  form  a  dispassionate  judgment  concerning  the  profes- 
sion at  large,  than  any  other  medical  body  less  universal'  in  "its  constitution,"  the  Speaker 
of  our  South  Devon  parliament  at  once  quits  his  chair,  and  resolves  his  council  and 
senate  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  "  recapitulate  to  themselves  the 
existing  condition,  aims,  and  tendencies  of  medicine  ;"  and  secondly,  "to  consider  briefly 
together  what  is  the  position  of  the  profession  at  the  present  moment  in  the  estimation 
of  the  public  and  in  the  estimation  of  its  followers." 

The  lieport  on  the  last,  year's  work,  and  promised  nndertakings  of  this  great  Society, 
is  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed  as  devolving,  in  course  of  business,  on  their  council.'  • 

And  now,  fairly  engaged  with  the  President  and  his  Torquay  excursionists,  we  rano-e 
at  a  rapid  pace  through  general,  social,  commercial,  and  political  science,  physios,  meta- 
physics, law,  religion,  and  theology,  until,  having  left  five  pages  of  the  pamphlet  behind 
us,  we  catch  sight  of  our  home  terminus  in  modern  Britisli  medicine. 

And  here  our  work  begins. 

The  President's  medicine  must  be  construed  in  the  large  sense  of  General  and  Minute 
Physiology,  Animal  Chemistry,  Therapeutics,  Surgery,  "Sanitary  Science,  Morbid  and 
Microscopic  Anatomy.  This  multiform  medicine,  we  are  told,"  has  made  more  way, 
gained  more  facts,  obtained  more  sound  opinions  towards  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  and  the  removal  of  disease  during  the  present  century  than  in  any  time  before." 
Certainly,  since  the  century  began,  we  have  grown  continuously  and  considerably. 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  "  rather  more  than  which  tliis  Association  has  flou- 
rished," the  shoot  has  been  wonderful.  The  evidence  is  jnst  now  at  its  best.  There 
never  will  be  more  witnesses  ready  and  willing  to  speak  to  the  fact.  Metlicine,  Scho- 
lastic General  Medicine,  is  much  more  largely  developed ;  but  not  in  full  and  equal  pro- 
portion fcliroughont  its  several  parts.  As  student  physicians,  we  confessedly  find  much 
help  from  the  f^icts  accumulated  hy  "  Minute  Physiology,"  correct  "  Animal  Chemistry, 
and  Microscopic  Anatomy,"  in  the  acquisition  and  an-angement  of  symptoms,  which, 
pretenders  as  we  are,  we  are  pleased  to  designate  as  Diagnosis.  In  the  treatment  by 
internal  remedies  of  internal  disease  (our  President,  in  his  notices  of  practical  medicine, 
is  never  more  nor  less  than  a  physician),  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  unsound  patients 
had  profited  more  by  sound  opinions  during  the  present  century  than  in  all  time  before. 
In  any  case,  this  assnmed  superiority  of  modern  practical  medicine  is  but  the  latest 
development  of  knowledge  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  working  physicians  of  past  ages,  a 
further  result  of  the  rules  of  ol)siervation  and  comparison  begun  by  Hippocrates,  and 
transmitted  through  Arotseus,  Celsus,  Harvey,  Sydenham,  and  others  of  like  stamp,  to 
ourselves.  After  all,  we  are  but  continuations.  And  here,  in  the  fear  of  omission,  let 
us  acknowledge,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  how  much  the  physic  of  late  years  has  "-ained 
in  power  and'  consideration  from  the  emulous  researches,  the  enchanting  discoveries,  and 
refined  contrivances  of  scientific  pharmacy.  No  hint  is  given  of  this  our  chief  ancillary 
support,  in  the  Torquay  Address.  In  one  paragraph  only,  and  here  with  a  perversion, 
is  any  allusion  made  to  what  advanced  pharmaceutical  chemistry  has  done  for  us  and 
our  patients.     "  But  one  gloriong  achievement  this  age  has  seen  which  no  poet's  fancy 
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would  hayo  dared  to  promiso  painless  operations.  And  ..ithin  a  year,  the  great  disco- 
verer of  chloroform  who  by  that  boon  to  humanity  deprived  operation;  of  iheir  present 
pain,  has  d<,ne  much  to  lessen  their  after  dan.rer."  P'tseni 

the^'sli'"'  ''  "°'m  ■'■  T'"  ^^V  ^^  ^'*"*'^''''"^'  P«'"'  ^^"'  '^^  '•e^ollected  horror,  from 
the   snrgeonsworld   ,s   dueto   the   Boston  physicians  working   i„    council  with   thTr 

for"rwrt^:^''r  ;i'^"""^"  '^'^^^  ""*'  '^^  S'^^'  <iiBcoverers-.«ther,  not  chL," 
lorm,  was  tlie  great  discovery. 

Reverting  to  modern  >nedrcine,  one  word,  a  plain  and  honest  one,  for  the  old  doctore 
whom  ,„auy  of  us  have  seen  and  known  in  the  flesh.  Baillie  has  prescribed  for  ns  we 
W  prescnbed  w,th  h,m  and  with  the  elder  Babington.  It  is  truth  when  we  declare 
that,  were  these  phys,c,ans  now  as  in  their  maturity  available,  we  would  trust  to  them 
.n  c.,nsultat,on  tor  charge  of  our  health,  under  severe  illness  with  to  the  f  1  Is  muc^ 
conhdence  as  to  any  ot  the  many  with  whom  we  have  been  in  later  years  as  ocS 
energe,c,sc>ent>hc,  chemical,  pathological,  microscopical,  and  all  popi;ia?as~    of 

emp  oyed,  and  to  each  and  all  of  then,  they  gave  full  e.nplovment  in  a  fair  tun  wl 
would  have  trusted  these  men,  we  have  said,  with  the  car^  of  our  health,  fo  it  was 
aspecally  health  for  wnch  they  cared  ;  not  so  much  for  the  disordered  org^n  w  h  its 
anjaged  segments  and  mterrupted  function.,,  as  for  the  reu.aining  sound  striture  wi  h 
ts  healthy  action,  p.-otective  and  of  repair.  They  prescribed  widely,  .,n  the  gene  ll 
•^rnul"'  ■""  :  ""^'  survey  of  the  symptoms  on  the  best  valuation 'they  coulc!  make 
f  o  pulse,  countenance,  tone,  manner,  tint,  posture,  from  all  in  combinatK,n  and  r^ult- 
from  a  general  calculation  of  material  and  power,  used,  wasted,  deteriorated  or  iri 
reserve;    from   their  experience   of   the   prescribed    remedy  in    p;st   cases    Silar  ^ 

pro,lucts.     Their  decision  was  on  the  upshot  of  what  was  missing  or  still  in  store     Thev 

orlodid  '""«V' ''";""'"'""  ""  "^^'°^  1""""«  •■--'  "g-'  -nercur.  fo  sypl il  s^ 
o  lod  de  ot  potassium  tor  mercurial  rheumatism,  with  no  diect  rof^nceT  ih; 
nitimate  processes  of  nutrition,  cellular,  electric,  or  ^ndosmotic.     How  littl     re,$r  do 

ren:rs""w""'"H  ^"'''  ""■''i  ^•^""'°  "'"^''^  '"  ^''"  P'^^'-'  adaptation  Tour 
re  nu  es !     We  use  them  sparingly  „,  our  diagnosis,  and  have  done  with  them      In  I 

consul  ation  of  physicians,  who  is  he  who  wouTd  venture  to  susjgest  any  new  arrange 

oT;;:ga- ii^s;?"'  °*  ^'"  ^"'"■■°"^  ^"^'"'^^^  ^''« '-'  -^'^^  -'^  '^■^'--  - « g--  -:; 

Cheuiical   medicine  may  claim   a  separate  notice.     It  is  in  a  catefroir  of  its  own 
Krieiir"""''   °'',"T'"''"  '■'*^''i«-'>'«  physic,  the  chemist  pM-siciaTis,  c laL  for 

ol  n  ev  r  '  '^"n^  ''."■""'  '■"■^-'''"^y  ""  ^'"^  ''««'-"'*""^  •>^'  t''^  ^■■^''»>'«  which  theV 
iold  in  exclusive  vested  charge;  but  direct  interference,  by  p*-escrmtK.n  w'th  the 
^.em„.al  agencies  of  the  living  blood  in  the  living  structure  will^n  o,ir  f^  m  "el  ef  t 
"•elcn    th"   '^irSood^^n  too  many  instances.^  Improved  a.iu..!  chemistry  did  not 

vhcii  the     bold,  energetic  "  treatment  of  "  regular  practice  '  had  reached  its  /enitl      It' 
-d  not  protect  us  from  the  renewe.l  outrage  f,f  "cillchonisi."  so,i>rJx  o  '  e  g      yea  , 

frvclud  e  ild  rr  r  "  '*^'';  "'^  "^  '"  '■'•""^-^  "'  ^PP'^"^'  *^"^  ''-  e---chments  of 
tr  chnmeandot  odine  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  rapidly  n«>untincr  abuse  of  iron  of 
he  lucials  generally  and  the  alkaloids.  Haviiii,  thus  «lonfi*l  "mocforn  m  .Heine  "'  at 
he  expense  and  to  the  discredit  of  the  old-fashiSned  physic;  bavin,  en  hrino  Ttwith 
fe     •.':£',:"''"'!'  "''r'-^^7'"'''  '"i— P-  P-thology,  ;.-  President  ZoJl  J^Z 

va4T(L Ml '■"''''  ""^  ^T'"^  P"^''"  *"  ^"  ''''  of  woi^hip.  There  is  aTew 
^vatai  !     Alas    they  answer   with   more  than  denial ;— with  revil  no-s      And  he  tZ 

f  er'Tv  h'"!r'"P'^'^f  ^"  "^"  '^  employed'as  their  mrthjiece  1  ^te't: 
ed  ci'ne  T  ;  '"','■  ^  '■?'''"''  '^^  '"°-^'  ""'^•«'-^^>'  of  ail  the  votiries  of  modem 
Ses   on    °  ™        '°  hear  that-"  To  the  public  gaze  the  erro,^  and  corrections  of  o™ 

mb  ancp  for  l""''  T"'^''''  "'^*"  •*;''  P™^'"'"^^'  "•''«''  ^''■".=?  i"  truth  a  reality,  is  in 
Slel!  f  !,  "'°'  part  a  contradiction."  x\ay,  "the  vx-ry  vitality  and  greater 
ccellence  of  medicne  have  entailed  for  the  moment  a  diminution  in  the  confidence  of 
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the  uninitiated,"  and  tlins  medicine  is  "held  in  loss  respect  by  the  public  at  larce  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  more  scientific,  more  exact,  and  in  every  way  more  deserving 
of  respect  than  ever."  Here  one  would  have  tlioiight  that  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion would,  in  self-respect,  at  once  have  passed  to  the  ordtr  of  tlie  day.  It  is  with 
painful  surprise  (we  honour  and  admire  the  Association)  that  some  pa^es  in  advance  we 
find  them  still  under  public  penance,  their  I'resident  consentinjj  without  demur  to  the 
conventional  administrative  duty,  and  after  every  lash  supplying  the  grateful  recipients  ' 
with  a  superflnity  of  reasons  for  the  infliction.  That  a  large  number  of  intelligent, 
active,  well-to-tio  professional  men,  paying  their  own  expense.'.",  should  assemble  for  such 
a  purpose  on  a  summer  morning,  from  all  parts  of  England,  on  the  shores  of  South 
Devon,  and  wish  for  notliing  better!  C\est  impayalile.  The  phrase  must  be  forgiven, 
there  is  no  other.  In  support  of  this  castigation  from  the  public  it  is  pleaded  bv  their 
advocate,  the  President,  that  "medical  men  are  discordant  in  their  views,"  that"" they 
assert  opposite  and  contradictory  opinions  with  equal  dogmatism,"  that  "  thev  desi._'nate 
the  same  disease  by  a  plurality  of  learned  names."  They  ditFcr,  "  at  times,  stupid I'v  and 
dictatorially,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  by  affirm'irg  that  vaccination  has  not 
diminished  small  pox."  They  "  espouse  medicarcrotchets"  of  the  most  opposite  kind, 
denying  mortal  danger  where  it  is  imminent,  asserting  it  where  there  is  none.  A 
heavy  score,  as  it  seems,  but  capable  of  comfort,  admitting  a  compromise.  A  short 
sentence  from  the  chief  of  the  order,  who,  having  dictated,  receives  the  confession  ;  and 
the  end  is  ab.solution.     "But  such  weaknesses  ofthe  wise  have  ever  been  !"  (p.  15.) 

The  next  issue  which  modern  medicine  is  called  on  to  plead  is  in  her  Majeslv's  law- 
courts;  with  a  jury  to  decide.  The  Torquay  President  has  his  clients  up'hefore  the 
jndiics,  again  to  take  public  measure  of  their  attainments,  to  test  their  capacitv  for 
evidence,  and  especially  to  make  out  what  the  lawyeis  think  and  say  about  tiieni. 
Dealing  fairly  enough,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  the  imputation  so  frequent  in  certain 
forensic  inquiries,  of  medical  ignorance  and  incapacity,  he  rather  unduly  exaggerates 
the  impression  supposed  to  remain  from  such  imputation  on  the  public  niiud.  The 
scandal  of  our  inveterate  discords  in  the  witness-box  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the 
President  seems  to  imagirae :  .nmcli  of  this  attaches  to  us  only  as  far  as  we  unduly 
assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  analytical  chemists.  Of  character,  and  the 
power  that  goes  with  it,  we  have  collectively  earned  to  the  full  as  much  as  accrues  to 
the  lawyers  themselves  from  tlie  issues  that  have  concerned  us  both  in  the  courts  of 
criminal  jurisprudence.  To  the  uneducated  and  imaginative  the  sagacity  of  the  doctors 
in  tracking  the  murderer  by  a  blood  drop,  as  in  obtaining  arsenic  fi^om  the  inner  tissues 
of  his  victim  after  the  concealment  of  yeare,  must  appear  as  gifts  that  are  supernatural. 
■How  much  of  deadly  purpose  is,  even  as  we  write,  being  now  prevented  by  this  widely- 
ditfused  feeling  of  awe  for  the  power  of  detective  medicine  ? 

Within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  lawyers  have  been  among  our  best  instructors.  Wc 
owe  to  them  our  arms  of  precision,  such  as,  from  the  nature  of  our  service,  we  are  com- 
petent to  use.  They  will  unfailingly  superintend  us  in  the  necessary  practice.  Cross- 
exammation  in  the  witne.ss-box  has  helped  us  more  towards  precision  "of  thought  in  prac- 
tical medicine,  than  any  extent  of  dissertation  to  which  we  may  have  listened  in  the 
lecture-room.  There  is  nmch  of  elective  afllnity  between  the  bar,  the  bench,  and 
tlie  bedside.  What,  as  physicians,  we  specially  need  in  examining  and  determining 
complicated  case  of  disease,  is  the  lawyer's  faculty  of  taking  depositions  and  silting  evi- 
•  dence.     Sagacity,  rather  than  cleverness,  should  be  our  joint  device. 

"  Every  therapeutical  conclusion,"  it  was  well  said  at  Torquay,  "  is  of  course  liable  to 
as  many  sources  of  ftillacy,  as  it  has  elements  to  be  considered";  and  it  requires,  there- 
fore, pre-eminently  a  judicial  tranie  of  mind," 

In  large  medical  consultations  how  often  has  one  wished  for  five  minutes'  sharp 
remark  from  a  sensible  lawyer.!  What  untruthful  reports,  what  confusion  of  statement, 
what ,"  windbags"  of  theory  and  explanation,  would  be  avoided  if  the  parties,  patient 
and  consultant,  could  only  be  taken  at  once  before  a  magistrate. 

Lawyers  of  the  better  sort  have  more  symiiathy  with  our  pursuits  than  is  acknow- 
ledged by  most  other  classes  of  men.  When  facts  arc  not  pressed  upon  them,  they 
rather  lend  themselves  to  our  mystiflcatiou.s,  as  in  their  ready  acceptance  on  Smethui-st's 
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trial  of  a  "certain  peculiar  expression  of  countenance"  in  evidence  of  poison  at  its  work 
1  umari^lv'  ?T',"r  ^  "f!C  ^T^  *"'■  V""''  '■'^"'  °''  P^''l«"'J«<J.  i"  tl'e  recesses  of  the 
e  orXs  vv    1    '  -  "'"""   """■'■     ^^^  '''■'"'^''^'^^  ""■•  '"^'^"'-^^•^  «"'^  best 


seivei 


•  .•,    ,.  .      ,      —  .^,..K,.     ii^  a^^nuuinieis  our  Hueiicci  ano   bes 

-.es  witli  Ins  own  ,n  the  prosecntion  of  his  task.  He  appreciates  equally  with  our 
tal  1,  f.  'l',  '■'^^^^""  "'8'  f^f^^^-  ot  the  search.  He  understands  our  frequent  and  inevi- 
„  ;  H  ;  II  \  fi'-^taniongour  fellow-work.nen  are  the  first  to  vindicate  the 
many  from  the  tolly  and  presnn)ption  of  the  few. 

in  w'hi"'lf  v'"'''"'"l  'T  m'°7,  "^  '^''  r^\  f ''^'''^  ""  '^"^^   ahundant  proof  of  the  respect 
n nr  f    1  .•'"''        '^  ^^  v"'"  ''"^  ^'*'"'"  ^^  «'■«  ^°  »<■'«"  a^s<3cia{ed.     By  no  cl Js  of 

our  fe  low-c,t>ze.,s  are  we  better  used  thar,  by  the  working,  trenliemen  lawVers.     Thev 

'Trtl"%"'^'""?'.^'"^T""  "-^  P''-'"'*"'*'-^'  ^'"'y-'jeti'r  to  our  opinion  wit  out 
argumg  the  question,"  and  they  pay  U8  liberally.     "  Exclusivisu,  i„  theorv  "  "  exclu 

dXeln'    :'^='^'"°"t'  ."°^"-^i^«    trust  in    naturV   for  the  cure  of  disease' which   is 
defined  3s  "nature  go, ng  astray,"  "abrogation  of  mvsterv,"  are  further  pleaded  auainst 
us  by  the  PresKlent  >n  behalf  of  the   public  as  so' manV  special  reasons  f,     the     is- 
respect  .n   winch  we  are  held   by  our  e.nployers,  and  for  their  general  wan     o    fa  t 
in  the^ advanced   modern  meduune  which  we  ,,rofess.     This  bill  of  wrongs  is  uot  more 
re  narkable  for  what  ,t  sets  torth  than  for  what  it  pretermits.     The  pnblic^we  mav  pTe! 
snme,  s.ient  y  approves  ot  emp.ncsn,,  finds  no  fault  with  vivisectio.,,  and  d^e^  not  ol£ct 
to  over-med.cafon.     Nothing  ,s  said  of  our  social  errors  on  one  side  or  the  o  her  fn 
explanation  or  aggravafon  ol  the  quarrel  between  ns.     No  hint  escapes  of  our  own    ee- 
t     anism  and  false  hero-worship,  or  of  their  ineffable  ignorance,  arrouance,  and  c"e  it 
t  .     Ihere  ,s  a  gravamen  ,n  the  general  charge  which  we  are  boun.i'to  no  ice,  as  Pre- 
SKlen    and  pubhc  are  evidently  here  at  one.    "  But  beyond  all  other  causes  of  w'eakened 
low!,t"'T,"'  'r^'"°  '■'  the  avowed  scepticism,  in  medical  matters,  of  s<,me  of  its  fol 
io«c.s.      Ihis  text  IS  expanded  into  an  unshrinking  avowal  and  elaborate  defence  of  our 
CO  nmon  professional  faith.     Yet   in  the  good  old  days  of  "  system  makin,/'  and  "h.^i" 
Bphtting,'  when  the  "  pathology  of  the  brain  wag  merely  gues's-work,"  when  "  evervt  W 
m  physiology  was  referred  to  the  smallest  bloodvessels,'vv1tli  or  without  L  s^e  lal    o  f 
tio   ot  the  nervous  sy.sten,   according  to  the  fancies  of  the  teacher,"  in  that  Ions  period 
of  tunc  which   preceded,  the  birth  of  the  Association,  would  not  scepticism  have'  b  en 
the  true  re  igion  I     It  was  never  more  angrily  denounced.     During  the  thirty  yS 
^ar  ^^aged  by  regular  medicine  with  living  structure,  when  the  blood,  the  fount  of  all 
o      being,  was  poured  forth  ad  ddiguium  for  slight  irregularities  of  the  nutntiv^  fine 
ton  denounced  as  .nfian,mation,_when   attenuated   teller  bowels  were  hurried  TrI 
ulceration  by  incc.ant  drastic  purges,-when  the  land  was  rife  with  mercurv,    o  £ 
few  escaped  salivation,  there  were  physicians  who,  on  reflection,  doubted.     Wou  d  they 
b     now^condemned       The  merit  then  was- surely  not  with  blind  belief.     DenouneinJ 
I  .  reckless  abuse  o    purging  and  bleeding  in  1840,  were  we  infidels  ?     Refusin"  aTco 
ho!  and  cod-hver  oil   as  universal  specifics,  still  honouring  in  emergency  the  cuppW- 
glass,  leeches,  and  the  lancet,  are  we  thereby  heretics  ?  o      y  >■  "^  cupping. 

"In  point  of  fact,  the  gr.,at  mass  of  medical  practitioners  do  undeniably  believe  in 

t  v  bv'tt      ^^  r'''^'"'        t'l  T""'P''°"   '^'''  "  *'^'-  "^^''^y  f'-o-  the  fact   ui  d  "ial 
any  by  those  who  confound   belief  with   credulity.     The  great  mass  of  practitione  s 
bel  eve  in  physic,  as  in  much  besides.     They  take  it  for  granted.     It  is  trei.  L  oovl 
»nd  they  keep  to  it.     What  we  now  hold  of  rational  ufedicine  we  owe    n  tt  the" 

aast  tlieie  had  been  a  more  lively  laith  of  unbelief. 

Such  was  the  great  cause  tluU  came  off  at  T.,rqiiav,  on  Ano'ust  1st   I860   betwenn 
nodern  medicine  and  the  public  of  all  nations;  tlie  i'resident^f  the  BntiS,  Mera" 

xpected,  being  a  domestic  difl^erence,  it  resolves  itself  by  arbitration  ;  and  who  so  fi? 
tnd  so  ready  as  the  Torquay  Bresident  to  act  as  arbitrator?     Thereu  ,on  it  is  agreed 

cce^feh  '""^l  ?  ""'"  '"""  ""l""''^''  ^'"'''  ^-^  substantiate  our  opinions,  which  are 
.ccepted  by  all  who  are  competent  to  udge,  so  soon  will  our  own  opinions  become 
.unanimous  as  on  questions  which  hinge  on  the  balance  of  probabiliti  s,  opi,  ions  ev  r 
an  be,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  public  estimate  ourprotes  iou  at  its  real 
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value."     When  we  do  tlins  agree  our  unanimity  will  indeed  be  wonderful.     Our  "real 
value  in  pnblic  estimation"  remains  ever,  and  as  before,  an  unknown  quantity. 

We  have,  as  in  duty  bound,  presented  to  our  readei-s  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
extract  of  kernel  from  the  President's  address.  How  of  the  rest?  There  is  no  husk. 
It  is  all  pulp  and  rind.  "Preventive  medicine,"  "statistical  medicine,"  "  middle-class 
examinations,"  "  Devonian  geology,"  "  educationalreform,"  "  social  and  sanitary  science," 
"Dr.  Humphrey  and  the  Cambridge  hostel,"  each  and  all,  have  a  civil  word  said  for 
them,  generally  sensible  and  to  the  purpose. 

"  As  to  the  purely  professional  portion  of  a  medical  student's  education,  all  we  can 
say  is,  let  it  alone.  It  is  already  as  good  as  it  need  be,  and  it  will  keep  pace  with  the 
times."  Are  these  true  words  ?  Do  we  hear  them  as  thev  were  .spoken  ?  "  Let  it 
alone  I"  Poor  lad.s,  they  are  in  truth  too  much  let  alone.  "  As  good  as  it  need  be  !" 
It  is  the  very  model  of  imperfection,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  times  only  as  a  kibe  with 
the  footsore.  "  Touching  medical  politics,"  the  President  handles  them  not.  We  stand 
apart — how  willingly — and  let  them  go.  In  the  matter  of  statistics,  he  is  shy  of  the 
figures.     On  the  medical  peerage  question,  he  is  not  with  the  Unnkeys. 

Of  the  oration  in  its  completeness,  it  may  still  be  asked,  Was  it  necessary  ?  Is  it 
convenient?  Will  anything  come  of  it?  It  deserves  this  inquiry,  for  it  is  earnest  and 
honest  throughout,  well-meaning,  if  not  in  all  respects  well-considered.  The  only  un- 
wise passage  in  the  pamphlet,  is  the  rhapsody  on  "  common  sense.  The  assumption 
for  the  Association,  that  its  orator  should  be  acknowledged  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the 
universal  medical  body,  is  simply  a  presumption.  That  the  Torquay  address  could  be 
so  received  by  the  profession,  was  the  day-dream  under  summer  allies  of  its  sesthetical 
author.  "Printed  by  request,"  as  regards  the  public,  it  is  still  a  dead  letter.  As 
a  voluntary  cleansing  of  conscience,  coram populo,  of  the  most  universal  of  our  corpo- 
rations, it  challenges  ridicule  rather  than  sympathv.  It  is  confession  without  humilia- 
tion. The  Association  sprang.  Minerva  like,  complete,  from  the  intelligence,  the  emu- 
lation, the  inepressihic  cravings  of  the  professional  mind,  in  the  earlier  quarter  of  the 
present  century.     Honour  and  fealty  to  its  parent  Jove! 

The  Torquay  President  had  notoriously  too  much  on  liia  hands.  A  great  elimination 
of  mischief  is  undertaken.  His  process  of  extraction  is  one  of  acrid  juices  by  butter- 
fly sips.  These  rapid  sweeping  denunciations  leave  no  end  of  dust,  but  seldom  remove' 
the  nuisance.  The  individual  listener  declines  even  a  limited  liability  in  blame  which 
he  is  invited  to  share  with  others.  He  respects  himself,  and  passes  it  on.  No  one  of 
the  Torquay  excursionists  took  home  his  own  cap  as  fitted  by  the  President,  however 
capital  the  fit.     Did  any  one  refuse  at  his  hands  the  photograph  of  his  neighbour? 

To  every  oration  its  peroration,  its  climax,  and  its  echo.  It  comes  a.s  usual,  a  clear 
case  of  afflatus  from  the  genius  Loci.  Of  Torquav,  of  "  fair  Torquay,"  "  Queen  of  the 
South,"  how  can  a  chamberlain  of  her  Court  presume  to  speak  but  with  the  conven- 
tional guide-book  rapture  of  a  loyalty  that  matches  with  her  "  large  prosperity  I"  In 
the  one,  the  only  bond  fide  medical  sentence  of  the  entire  composition,  the  President 
tells  his  Council  and  a-ssemhled  Commons  of  the  Association,  that  the  climate  of  their 
present  choice  is  such  as  will  suit  advantageously  with  those  among  their  patients  who 
may  be  suflfering  from  "  pulmonary  disease,  renal  afl^e<'.tions,  irritative  dyspepsia,  inflam- 
matory conditiiDiW'of  any  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  disorders  ofadvancing  life  and 
old  age."  Is  this  the  language  of  "modern  medicine?"  Does  it,  indeed,  talk  thus  to. 
its  sixth-form  boj^s:?  Are  pulmonary  diseases,  renal  affections,  inflammatory  conditions,! 
senile  disorders,  so  uniform  in  their  minute  ])ti\siology  and  microscopic  patholog}-,  that 
they  can  be  iUin9tiek<5ted  in  a  lump  and  made  available  for  particular  reference?  What 
■is  irritative  dyspepsia?  Is  it  more  or  less  than  a  "  nosological  mental  abstraction  ?"  Do 
•we  owe  it  to  the  improved  animal  chemistry  of  the  mucous  membranes,  all  or  any  ? 
Does  Torquay  combine  the  several  speoial  advantages  of  Pan,  Nice,  Mentone,  Malaga, 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Madeira?  Is  it  as  good  as  Avoch  in  Cromarty,  or  as  the  coast-line  of 
Upper  Norway,  for  certain  varieties  of  pulmonary  disease  ?  For  what  especial  "  dis- 
oivicrs  of  advancir(g  life"  is  Torquay  to  be  preferred  as  a  place  to  die  in  ?  Was  it 
therefore  recommended  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  as  being  hypochondriacal, 
already  out  of  wear  and  caducous  in  1860,  "the  twenty-eighth  year  of  their  corporate 
existence  f 
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The  act  is  over,— the  hour  is  up,— and  the  President  retires  from  his  audience  in  front 
of  ahouth  Devon  land-and-wator  scene  cliarmingly  painted,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  most 
elaborately  set.  It  really  does  one  good  to  gaze  on  it.  This  glowing  final  tableau  is 
the  more  etiective,  as,  accordmg  to  received  dramatic  usage,  it  is  made  to  follow  on  a 
goo.ny  presentiment  of  a  "  religious  revival"  in  all  its  pFenitude  of  "  emotional  riot " 
ilns  IS  hardly  fair  on  the  Wolverhampton  President-elect,  who  may  be  next  on  the  ros- 
trum. Ihe  "srailmg  meadows,"  the  "blooming  orchards,"  the  "soft  red  rocks,"  the 
coral  strands,  the  "  blue  translucent  bays,"  the  "  cerulean  depth"  of  South  Devon 
Ekies  avail  not  hnn  when  called  in  turn  to  dress  the  stage.  His  local  imajrerv  is  of 
another  k.nd.  Still,  should  he  bo  absolute  for  an  effect  at  the  fall  of  the  curt"ain,  he 
may  find  his  model  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  Torquay  address.  If  he  cannot  in- 
tensify the  splendour  of  its  final  light,  he  may  aggravate  its  penultimate  gloom.  Let 
him  fanish  by  a  "  Revival '  on  a  bad  day  in  the  "  black  country." 

f  We  can  assure  the  President  that  we  lay  down  his  lively  pamphlet  with  reo-ret  loner 
as  we  have  had  it  before  us.  We  have  read  it  with  an  attention  that  wo^ild  havl 
amused  and  astonished  its  author.  "Printed  by  request,"  and  emanating  from  the 
associated  medical  science  of  all  England,  it  became  of  necessity  a  thesis  for  study 
It  IS,  moreover,  in  itself  a  composition  of  great  and  peculiar  interest.  There  is  a  senti- 
ment in  It,  of  physic  though  it  be.  It  is  the  outpouring  of  a  medical  heart  in  medical 
matters,  assuredly  a  true  and  large  one.  We  thank  the  President  for  his  true  pro- 
fessional fervour.  We  thank  him  for  his  wide  suggestions— for  his  faith  in  our  common 
calling— for  his  due  appreciation  of  our  social  position.  The  coal  which  he  has  left 
between  us  and  the  public  will  never  be  blown  to  conflagration.  Collectively  we 
are  safe  to  hold  our  own.  The  public  is,  and  ever  will  be,  out  of  doors.  We  are  in 
possession.  Spite  of  ourselves,  our  talking,  publishing  selves,  within  ourselves  we  are 
strong— a  belief  which  we  cannot  more  agreeably  express  than  by  recalling  Dr.  Radclvffe 
Hal  s  very  sensible  observation  :  "  There  is  an  amount  of  sound  intelligence  and  practical 
good  sense  afloat  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession  over  and  above  what  finds  expression  in 
print.  '■ 
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CUnique  Medicate  mr  les  Maladies  des  Femmes.  Par  M.  G.  Bernutz,  Medecin  de  la 
Pitic,  et  M.  E.  GoupiL,  Medecin  du  Bureau  Central.  Tome  premier.— Pam  1860 
8vo,  pp.  591.  ' 

Clinical  Treatiise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.     By  Drs.  Bebnutz  and  Goupil.     Vol.  I. 

The  tenor  of  a  long  life  is  often  the  result  of  an  accidental  occurrence,  and  valuable 
medical  works  owe  their  origin  to  an  isolated  case,  whence,  as  from  a  well-spring  has 
flowed  the  steady^  current  of  long-continued  researches.  The  case  mav  have  been 
eminently  synthetic  and  typical,  and  therefore  worthy  of  a  man's  life.  It  mav  be  his 
own  case,  and  the  author  may  have  worked  it  out  in  all  its  bearings  as  if  he  were 
writing  an  autobiography  ;  or,  on  the  threshold  of  medical  life,  a  man  may  have  had 
'°c  7'i^*'^°  ^  ^''^''''^'  ^^'^'^  ^°'"'^  particular  form  of  disease,  and  affection  mav  "have  ma<r- 
nified  his  powers  of  observation  and  made  him  strive  incessantly  to  see 'further  and 
to  do  better.  The  work  which  we  are  about  to  consider  is,  as  it  were,  the  development 
of  a  case  which  Dr.  Bernutz  had  under  his  care  in  1844.  The  patient  first  suffered 
from  a  swelled  abdomen  and  severe  expulsive  pains  at  a  menstrual  period,  the  catame- 
nial  flow  being  absent.  The  pains  subsided,  but  returned  with  increased  severity  at  the 
>our  subsequent  menstrual  periods,  which  were  only  once  attended  bv  a  scanty  flow  of 
blood.  The  patient  was  carried  off  by  acute  peritonitis,  and  a  large  coairuluin  of  blood 
iv-as  found  in  the  pelvis.  The  blood  evidently  came  from  the  womb  through  tjie  Fallo- 
pian tubes,  for  liquid  blood  was  found  in  the  uterus  and  in  the  much  distended  oviducts. 
A.  densely  hypertrophied  neck  of  the  womb  had  caused  retention  of  the  menstrual  fluid 
ind  made  it  flow  into  the  pelvis. 
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,  After  cogitating  on  this  case  for  several  ycare,  Dr.  BernutJ!,  in  1848,  made  it  the  text 
of  some  papt'i-8  on  retention  of  the  menstrnal  fluid,  published  in  the  'Arciiivt-s 
Generales  de  Medeciue.'  Tliey  attracted  considerable  attention  and  a  certain  amount  of 
adverse  criticism,  wliich,  instcail  of  replying  to,  he  steadily  worked  npon,  and  having 
done  so  for  twelve  years,  in  conjunction  with  liis  former  pupil,  Dr.  Gonpil,  give  us  «  fir^t 
volume,  as  an  earnest  of  future  contributions  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  women. 
This  volume  contains  the  history  of  retained  mcnstrnation  under  all  its  forms  and 
degrees,  and  of  hannatocele  or  effusions  of  blood  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  those  better  known  effusions  of  blood  into  the  peritoneum  which  are  the  ' 
result  of  extra-uterine  conception  ;  and  Dr.  Bernutz  would  have  still  delayed  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume  had  not  he  considered  liimself  forced  to  vindicate  liis  just  claims, 
inasmuch  as  the  result  of  his  contributions  in  18-J8  was  to  draw  attention  to  similar 
cases,  and  in  1851  the  Professor  of  Surgery  in  tlie  faculty  of  Paris,  Professor  Nelaton, 
claimed  the  discovery  of  a  new  disease  for  having  given  the  name  of  Ijoeniatocele  to 
pelvic  blood-tumours.  Professor  Nelaton  could  well  have  afforded  to  have  recognised  Dr. 
Bernutz's  prior  claims  to  the  elucidation  of  an  obscure  disease,  but  this  recognition  was 
omitted  by  him,  in  his  work  on  surgery,  and  by  his  pupils  in  several  theses  written  on 
LaBmatocele. 

We  own  that  we  were  surprised  at  finding  345  pages  of  the  work  before  us  given  to 
the  investigation  of  retained  menstruation,  but  the  authors  have  carefully  investisjated 
the  history  of  complete  menstrual  retention,  so  as  to  throw  light  on  cases  where 
menstruation  is  only  partially  retained,  and  which  occur  in  every-day  practice,  as  the 
result  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  of  its  liypertropliy,  of 
stricture  of  the  womb  or  obstructive  dysmenorrhcea.  It  will  be  thus  understood  that 
the  scope  of  the  work  is  larger  than  niiglit  have  been  anticipated  from  its  title.  Cases 
of  complete  and  partial  retention  of  the  menstrual  flow  are  classed  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  Congenital  retention  of  menstruation  is  exemplified  by  well-chosen  cases,  but  we 
sliall  only  remark,  that  in  some  of  them  the  puncturing  of  the  tumour  to  prevent 
the  rupture  of  the  distended  womb  was  very  .speedily  followed  by  death,  a  circumstance 
that  has  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Kamsbotham.  This  has  occurred  when  the  womb  has 
recovered  the  power  of  contracting  on  the  sudden  removal  of  the  bulk  of  tlie  fluid,  and 
thereby  caused  the  rupture  of  the  false  membranes,  which  confined  the  blood  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  distal  ends  of  the  oviducts. 

2.  After  the  full  establishment  of  menstruation,  the  complete  retention  of  the  men- 
strual fluid  has  been  due  to  the  uniting  by  first  intention  of  the  lacerated  neck  of  the 
womb,  the  result  of  parturition,  as  in  a  case  related  by  Dance.  Eczema  of  the  vagina 
has  been  known  to  change  the  passage  into  a  mere  fistulous  sinus.  Gangrene  of"  the 
vagina  has  had  similar  results.  Potassa  fusa  c.  calce  applied  to  the  os  uteri  has  caused 
its  closure,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams,  cited  by  Dr.  Bernutz.  We  have  also  twice 
seen  this  result — once  in  a  dispensary  patient  who  did  not  return  to  liave  the  wound 
dressed  after  the  application  of  the  caustic  to  a  deep  ulceration,  and  in  another  case, 
where  the  patient  had  been  attended  by  a  practitioner  with  unjustifiable  energy. 
A  French  journal  has  also  lately  recorded  the  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  wonib 
having  followed  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery. 

3.  Stricture  of  the  womb  or  mechanical  and  obstructive  dysmenorrhcea  is  treated  of 
as  a  frequent  cause  of  the  incomplete  retention  of  menstruation,  but  our  authors  own 
that  they  Iiave  been  surjirised  to  find  that  women  frequently  menstruate,  without  dvs- 
nienorrhoea,  through  an  os  uteri  that  will  only  admit  the  smallest  possible  bougie,  and 
we  have  repeatedly  made  the  same  remark.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  suttering  from 
ulceration  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  to  which  caustic-potash — not  pota.s,sa  fusa  c.  calcd 
— had  been  applied,  there  remains  only  the  smallest  possible  opening,  yet  there  is  no 
dysmenorrhcea  unless  the  remaining  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  becomes  inflamed.  |' 
The  authors  deprecate  the  operation  of  slitting  the  womb,  and  observe  that  French  sur- 
geons liave  done  right  to  reject  this  operation.  We  think  so  too.  The  operation  is 
generally  useless,  and  its  dangers  would  be  better  known  if  coroners'  inquests  formed 
part  of  Scottish  law.     We  know  that  in  one  case  this  operation  speedily  caused  the 
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death  of  the  patient  by  heeniorrhage,  although  Dr.  Simpson  states  that  he  has  never 
seen  tliis  to  occur. 

4.  Arguing  from  the  well-known  fact  that  retention  of  urine  is  caused  by  inGamma- 
tion  of  the  nock  of  the  liladder,  Dr.  Bernut/,  holds  that  more  or  less  prolonged  retention 
of  tiie  tiienscs  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  We  willingly  admit 
this  tiliiition  of  events  as  a  frcqucnt.occnrronce,  and  concede  that  if  inflammation  leads 
to  hypoi'tropltv  and  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  cervical  canal,  it  may  cause  complete 
retention  of  the  menslnml  fluid,  as  in  Dr.  Hcrnutz's  original  ca.se.  While  thus  allow- 
ing to  retention  of  menstruation  a  greater  importance  in  uterine  pathology  than  it  has 
hitlierto  received,  we  stron<;ly  object  to  undue  exaggeration,  towards  which  the  authors 
seem  to  tend.  They  endorse  Caseaux's  assertion,  that  he  has  never  met  with  a  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  womb,  and  they  state  that  in  describing 
acute  metritis,  Chomel  only  described  cases  in  which,  from  temporary  retention  of  men- 
stniation,  the  neck  of  the  womb  became  inflamed,  and  its  body  distended  and  sensitive. 
We  are  asked  to  admit  that  the  sudden  action  of  physical  shocks  and  mental  emotion 
inflame  the  nock  of  the  womb,  and  produce  retention  of  menstruation  ;  but  these  causes, 
which  check  the  menstrual  flow,  frequeutiv  check  its  secretion,  thus  causing  uterine  dis- 
ease, in  which  retention  can  play  no  part.  The  authors  are  too  enlightened  not  to 
admit  this  position,  but  thev  have  never  once  discussed  ■  it,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  relating  to  the  theory  of  menstrual  retention. 

5.  After  enumerating  polypo'M  growths  as  being  susceptible  of  causing  temporary 
obstruction  to  the  menstrual  flow,  our  authors  mention  that  the  same  effect  is  brought 
about  by  the  uterine  casts  passed  bv  those  suffering  from  pseudo-membranous  dysme- 
norrhoea.  From  a  careful  discussion  of  the  case  published  by  Dr.  Oldham  in  his  intc- 
restinir  communication  on  this  subject,  and  of  other  instances  of  this  singular  affection, 
the  aut  lors  a<lopt  the  conclusion  already  come  to  by  Dr.  Tilt,  whose  researches  they 
quote,  that  this  disease  is  a  form  of  internal  metritis.  It  is  admitted  that  in  these  cases 
the  partial  retention  of  menstruation  is  less  to  be  attributed  to  the  mechanical  impedi- 
ment of  the  membrane,  than  to  the  fact  that  inflammation  renders  the  neck  of  the  womb 
less  able  to  dilate. 

6.  The  retention  of  the  menstrual  flow  by  the  flexion  of  the  womb  on  itself,  and  by 
other  uterine  deviations,  had  been  noticed  by  Scanzoni,  but  the  frequent  absence  of  all 
dysuienorrlioeal  symptoms  in  marked  cases  of  uterine  deviations  led  our  authors  to 
believe  them  innocuous,  unless  they  be  complicated  by  spasm  or  inflammation.  This 
view  has  been  niroady  ably  brought  forward  by  Dr.  H.  Bennett,  and  we  think  that  the 
supporters  of  the  school  of  uterine  mechanics  have  unwillingly  entailed  a  large  amount 
of  misery  on  their  patients. 

7.  Menstruation  may  be  for  a  time  retained  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  brought  on  bv  anger,  fright,  cold,  <fec.  The  body  of  the  womb  then  con- 
tracts, more  or  less  painfully,  according  to  the  amount  of  retained  fluid,  and  abdominal 
and  back  pains  occur,  as  in  miscarriage  and  parturition.  In  healthy  patients  this  state 
of  things  is  sot  right  speedily,  or  else  at  a  subsequent  menstrual  epoch;  but  this  spas- 
modic stricture  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  may  become  tedious  when  associated  with 
anaemia,  chlorosis,  and  hysteria.  We  must,  however,  boar  in  mind  that  in  many  of 
such  cases  there  is  no  menstrual  fluid  to  retain,  because  none  has  been  secreted. 

8.  The  menses  may  be  retained  from  obstruction  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  at  their 
nterine  orifices.  This  was  new  to  us,  but  three  exceedingly  interesting  cases  are  given 
where  pelvic  tumours,  which  had  increased  every  month,  were  found,  on  post-mortem 
examination,  to  be  dilated  Fallopian  tubes  containing  blood  in  large  quantities.  These 
cases  prove  that  part  of  the  menstrual  flow  comes  from  the  oviducts — a  position  that  we 
have  long  maintained;  and  they  moreover  justify  the  ascribing  of  an  h;ematic  origin  to 
some  tubo-ovarian  cysts. 

Respecting  the  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  menstrual  retention,  due  regard  must  be 
paid  to  its  amount  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  lasted.  The  early  stages  of  partial 
retention  are  expressed  by  pelvic  and  ba'-k  pains,  similar  to  those  of  menstruation  and 
parturition ;  in  worse  cases,  pelvic  peritonitis  supervenes,  and  in  very  rare  ones, 
hajmatocele. 
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The  minor  degrees  of  retention  of  the  menses  may  be  confoundetl  with  early  preg- 
nancy in  priniiparous  women,  but  the  symptoms  of  piegnancy  soon  "clear  up  tiiu  diflS- 
culty.  Confirmed  retention  of  menstruation  may  be  taken  for  an  impending  miscar- 
riage, but  in  that  case  the  os_ uteri  would  be  soft  and  elastic,  whereas  it  is  hard  and 
unyielding,  with  lateral  enlargemetjts,  wheu  the  uterine  swelling  is  caused  by  retintion 
of  the  menstrual  fluid.  In  miscarriage,  red  blood  flows  in  profusion,  whereas  in  the 
other  case,  only  a  small  quantity  of  decomposed  blood  would  come  away. 

We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  diagnosis  of  hematocele  and  the  diseases 
■with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  premising  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  retro- 
verted  gravid  woinb,  for  ovaritis,  for  purulent  peritoneal  collections  by  Nelaton  ;  for 
uterine  fibrous  tumours  by  men  so  experienced  as  Malgagne  and  Stoltz ;  for  an  hydatid 
cyst  in  the  iliac  fossa,  for  general  peritonitis,  and  even  for  cholera.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly mistaken  for  cancer  of  the  womb  at  the  change  of  life;  for  if  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  hsematocele,  irregular  hardnesses  are  to  be  felt  in  the  vaginal  portion  of  the 
tumour,  some  cancerous  tumours  soften  as  they  progress,  giving  an  obscure  notion  of 
fluctuation. 

Extra-uterine  conceptions  have,  however,  been  most  frequently  confounded  with 
hematocele,  and  our  authors  have  judged  wisely  to  review  their  pathology,  in  ordir  to 
bring  out  their  ditferential  diagnosis.  This  lias  been  the  special  labour  of  Dr.  Goupil. 
We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quotation,  but  our  very  limited  space  will  only 
permit  us  to  refer  the  reader  to  page  567  for  the  differential  diagnosis  of  these  affeitions. 
The  best  rules  will  not  always  prevent  mistakes,  and  Professor  Nelaton  found  a  foetus 
in  a  tumour  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  hrematocele. 

In  treating  those  cases  of  partial  and  ephemeral  retention  of  menstruation  which  so 
frequently  occur  as  a  result  of  spasm  of  the  nock  of  the  womb,  of  its  inflammation  or  its 
hypertrophy,  giving  rise  to  stricture  of  the  womb  or  to  obstructive  dysnienorrlu£a,  the 
first  and  obvious  indication  is  to  soothe  by  warm  and  sedative  injections,  by  warm  hip- 
baths and  whole  baths,  by  warm  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  and  by  leeches  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  womb.  Such  measures  will  be  in  general  successful,  and  when  the 
menstrual  flow  is  very  scanty,  infusions  of  rue,  saffron,  and  savin  are  recommended  to 
be  taken  warm,  alone  or  associated  with  antispasmodics  and  opiates.  Ergot  of  i  \  e  is 
said  to  increase  pain,  without  being  otherwise  more  efficacious  than  the  remedies  above 
mentioned.  It  will  be  understood,  from  what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  mecha- 
nical means  of  relief,  by  dilatation  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  by  means  of  spougc-tents 
and  by  Dr.  Simp,son's  stem-pessary,  arc  strongly  objected  to,  as' destined  to  keep  up  that 
spasm,  or  that  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  which  has  caused  retention  of 
menstruation.  We  quite  agree  that  the  use  of  the  stein-pessary,  seldom  justifiable  in 
uterine  displacements,  is  not  at  all  so  in  the  cases  under  consideration  ;  but  when  inflam- 
mation is  removed,  we  do  not  understand  why  dilatation  should  not  be  practised,  for  it 
can  be  safely  done  by  bougies  and  sponge-tents. 

Although  in  a  late  number  we  reviewed  Dr.  Voisin's  work  on  llaematocele,  we  must 
briefly  notice  what  our  authors  say  on  the  subject,  because  their  account  of  the  com- 
plaint is  the  latest  and  most  philosophical  that  has  appeared.  It  was  at  first  assumed 
that  hajmatocele  was  always  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause ;  but  as  the  disease  was 
better  known,  it  became  clear  that  the  effusion  of  blood  niiglit  be  referred  to  various 
sources.  We  quite  agree  with  our  authors  that  luematocele  is  only  to  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense  as  haimalemesis  and  hsemoptisis,  but  these  are  very  convenient  terms,  and 
we  do  not  at  all  side  with  them  in  their  energetic  denunciation  of  the  term. 

The  idea  of  hajmatocele  comprises  both  eft'usion  of  blood  into  the  pelvis,  and  pelvi- 
peritonitis, for  the  blood  must  be  encysted  by  false  membranes,  or  it  cannot  he  felt  as  a 
tumour  in  the  vfigina,  however  large  may  be  the  quantity  of  blood  eflused  into  the  j 
peritoneum.  Although  this  variety  is  the  most  important,  we  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  ^ 
Bernutz  that  the  term  hsematocele  should  be  confined  to  cases  of  intra-peritoneal  effu- 
sion Cases  of  extra-peritoneal  effusion  have  been  published,  independent  of  thrombus 
of  the  vagina  occurring  during  parturition,  or  of  tubal  foetation  ;  and  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand that  haiinatocele  is  a  very  rare  disease  for  all  those  who  are  known  for  the  preci- 
sion of  their  diagnosis. 
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div!dr,hrr[l''ii''^'tM°^  '"  «"'"-'»"thonticate<l  cases  of  h«„natocele,  Dr.  Bernut, 

the  iJ?*  m,^  l"''  fv"'  '''■"'"  -i'-Pturod  varicose  veins  of  the  pampiniform   plexus  of 
tne  ovaiy       lh,s  condition   coincides  w.tii  a  varicose  state  of  one  or  both  labia    and 

tTc"::,!  'T  r"  '^"".f  y  ^'"^^""■'^'''*  "i^'^--'^'^^' '-  °*''«"  ■"  -  ^i-t  Si  :  lin  1 

rolighCal.  "®       "'  '""S-"°""""«d  standing,  or  jolting  in  bad  conveyances  on' 

x,^SlliJt^°i^'''''7  ^''''^'^V'^'r'^  P^"^''"^^'  membrane;  h.cnorrhagic 
peritonitis  being  analogous  to  lia;inorrhagio  pleurisy.  In  the  only  cases  on  record  if 
seems  to  have  occurred  after  inordinate  coition.  ^  ^  " 

3,-dly.   The  blood  has  come  from  a  rent  in  the  tissue  of  the  ovaries  or  oviducts      Dr 
hrlXTont'bon  t  --'.''  "';'--"S  clearly  indicated   this,  as  a  ehS  c  u  Jof 

1-eT  u,d  M  aLSI:  TfT"  ^^"""•'■'^  'V'"'  ^'^"''^""■'^  "^'^  ^'^'^'^'^^  «"  this  sub- 
ject .uidM,.  Madge  has  lately  communicated  an  interesting  case  to  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  London.  1  r.  Bernutz  contends  that  this  cannot  be  admittec  as  a  ca  ise  of 
ha.,natocele,  unless  a  thoroughly  disorganized  ovary  be  found  on  a  postlon  n  e  W 
na  ion  ;  but  we  do  not  see  why,  without  being  thoroughly  disor^^anized  t^  ovarv  nav 
no  ,  as  a  result  of  morbid  ovulation,  let  «ow  Tnto  the  "pelvic  cavity  at  suce^svT.e?. 
strnHl  epochs  many  ounces  of  blood  instead  of  several  scruples,  as  when  mc'nstn  .  ti  n  L 
no  n.al.  Have  not  large  quantities  of  blood  been  known'  to  flow  from  TsS  U  i  e 
po  ypus?  May.not  a  large  quantity  of  blood  be  eifused  from  a  very  ina  por  o,  ^• 
mncons  mernbrane,  as  in  epistaxis  ?    As  in  this  variety  of  ha^matocele!  there  is^a"dd« 

SiSn^'p^SiS:^^  '^  ■' ''''' '''-'  '^'"'"'^  -^  p'-o-ation,  as ;.!  ji;:;;:^:;: 

nnfr''^''  7!l°  ''"°°^  '""y  I'ave  a  catainenial    origin,  as  we  have  seen  in   the  precedins? 

be  had  no  opportunity  for  a  post-mortem  examination   in  Either  of  the  five  case's  ar 
whicli  he  supposes  this  to  liave  occurred. 

J^'Hv:  „^''";  ^'°i.";*y  ^f  *'■«  ••'^'^"'tof  an  inordinate  flow  of  blood  towards  the 
f  n  ;,^V^  ,"•  "'""'^  f  "r  '^""  ''""^  P''°^"'=««  metron^hagia.  For  the  product  on 
f  metrorrhagic  hasmatoceie,  the  combination  of  a  cachectic  condition  of  the  bloo  3 
I  mo  imen  haemorrhagicum,  which  is  in  general  allied  to,  and  dependent  on,  lie  n- 
^n  al  nisus,  appears  necessary.     Thus  this   form  of  h«,matocele   has  been    no  ic.^    in 

"eoue'ntlJ  oWr     1        "  '"'"''^  '"■'''  P""'?'^''"'  ''^'''^  ^'''  hematocele  has  been 

Jnatocele  ZT nT  \''°   T'"''"'  ""^  '=""S;enital  retention  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  of 
aematocele    and  ot  extra-uterine  conception.     In  those  distressing  cases  of  con,ron  ta 
etention  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  when  ^very  month  there  is  an  addi   o  al  inSc  o 

vSrhatbeen  .r  .  ^    ,'"''f'  ''  ^^r"''''**  "'"^"  '*  '**  performed  before  tl.e 

viducts  have  been  much  distended;  and  instead  of  operating  during  a  menstrual  period 
9  rocomniended  by  Dance,  it  is  better  to  wait  eight  or  ten  days \ntiltiri«™ai 
l^cteincnt  be  passed.     Dr.  Bernutz  repudiates  the  ^puncture  of  the'won  b  b    the  r    tnm 

eb I'ouCc'x: m:iri/?r""r'  ^'';  r"""'  r^  ''''s^'-  ^-^  ->--  usi  Joi  ow'd  : 

^      tl  ^  sw7    '  P  '*'°  °*^   'n  '"^""''  ^"  ^'^""P'^d  by  solid  fibrous  tissue.     In  thi^ 

r,nt  t  to  aril-  ■^"-rf""y/— "fl  tlHough  the  fibrous  body,  and  rest  or  d 
8  patient  to  health.  It,  on  the  contrary,  the  rectum  and  the  urethra  are  in  close 
adll'd'tt^fo^in'"^  -ntermediHte  fibrous  substance,  the  authors  recomm  die 
te     \„     t[  "  '^"Pa'-ation  ot  tiie  rectum  from  the  urethra,  by  tearin-^  with     he 

ige,,  and  the  subsequent  puncturing  the  tumour,  at  the  end  of  the  c«W«  ,Lc  thus 
named.     Phis  operation  was  devised  by  Amussat,  'and  crowned  by    omptfe   u  ce  s 
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and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  case  without  feelings  of  admiration  for  an  art  wliich  can 
thus  rescue  from  the  grave  a  fellow-creature  in  the  prime  of  life,  anft  inevitably  doomed 
to  death. 

Guided  by  the  fatal  results  which  have  often  attended  the  sudden  evacuation  of  the 
menstrual  fluid,  Dr.  Beniutz  shows  the  importance  of  making  only  a  small  opening,  so  as*' 
to  empty  the  tumour  very  gradually.  Dr.  Hernutz  joins  in  the  general  admission  that 
the  blood,  in  htEniatoceles,  should  be  left  alone,  to  be  gradually  absorbed  by  a  kind  of 
digestion,  according  to  the  happy  expression  of  Dupuytren  ;  to  have  opened  them  was 
contrary  to  all  that  was  known  about  the  treatment  of  haematic  tumours  and  the  dangers 
of  the  introduction  of  air  into  their  cavity.  To  largely  open  such  tumours,  and  to  tear 
away  the  blood-clots,  was  outrageous  practice;  for  what  else  but  air  and  decomposed 
blood  could  replace  the  blood-clot  ?  Rare  cases  will  occur  in  which  an  opening  is 
■justifiable,  because  the  increasing  tumour  menaces  to  burst  into  the  peritoneum  ;  but 
puncture  will  often  suffice,  or  else  a  small  opening  should  be  made  with  a  tenotomy 
knife,  if  the  fluid  will  not  run  through  the  tube  of  the  trocar;  and  when  tepid  water  is 
to  be  injected  into  the  cyst,  to  remove  decomposing  fluids,  the  greatest  caution  should 
be  used,  as  this  injection  has  been  sometimes  speedily  followed  by  peritonitis  and  death. 
Dr.  l?ornutz  recotnmends  two  or  three  applications  of  four  leeches  to  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  at  a  few  days'  interval,  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood  ;  and  he 
has  seen  this  plan  attended  by  rapid  diminution  of  the  tnmo\ir  ;  and  considering  that 
he  seldom  alludes  in  sanguine  terms  to  the  efficacy  of  medicines,  we  feel-disposed  to 
place  reliance  on  the  plan — at  all  events,  we  agree  with  him,  that  an  application  of 
leeches  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  should  be  made  when  the  ensuing  menstrual  period 
becomes  due,  whether  the  flow  appears  or  not.  Except  it  be  at  the  menstrual  periods, 
it  is  advisable  to  forego  the  leeches  in  ansemic  and  cachectic  varieties  of  hajmatocele. 
The  internal  and  external  exhibition  of  opium,  until  narcotism  is  brought  on,  seems  to 
be  of  the  most  service.  Vomiting  and  nervous  excitement  are  thus  often  subdued,  as 
well  as  that  morbid  impulse  which  impels  the  blood  to  the  generative  organs. 

The  treatment  of  effusions  of  Idood  from  extra-uterine  conception  is  too  hopeless  to 
detain  us  long.  The  rational  indications,  which  are  jndiciously  commented  on  by  Dr. 
Goupil,  are — perfect  rest,  and  opium  given  in  as  larijo  da^ps  as  the  patient  will  hear. 
Should  the  patient  survive  the  shock  of  the  internal  hasmorrhage,  surgical  interference 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  those  patients  have  done  best  who  were  left  to  nature. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  we  entertain  a  high  opiniim  of  the  present  work.  We 
live  in  an  age  of  steam  and  of  railway  rapidity  of  action  :  most  of  the  works  we  are  called 
npon  to  review  are  written  too  rapidly,  they  were  not  laid  by  for  a  time  and  then  con- 
sidered afresh,  so  as  to  be  brought  up  to  perfect  maturity  ;  but  seem  published  more  to 
suit  the  publisher's  convenience,  or  the  more  immediate  prospects  of  the  author,  than 
his  fair  fame  and  the  advance  of  science?.  The  work  before  us  bears  evidence  of  having 
been  repeatedly  gone  over;  cases  are  not  accepted  in  evidence  of  pathological  views, 
when  they  are  spoilt  bv  the  slightest  obscurity,  and  the  eases  of  old  date  are  extracted 
from  the  original  sources.  We  also  t!omniend  the  authors  for  avoiding  that  childish 
mockery  of  completeness  which  French  writers  generally  aim  at,  as  if  their  readers  did 
not  know,  that  for  such  kind  of  work,  a  stout  pair  of  scissors  and  a  good  supply  of  pasta 
are  all  that  is  necessary.  We  shall  anticipate  with  pleasure  the  second  volume,  which  is 
to  give  the  history  of  peritonitis  in  its  relations  with  diseases  of  non-parturient  women. 
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Historia  Bibliogr&fica  de  la  Medicina  Hspafiola.      Obra  postuma  de  Don  Antonio  i 
IIkknandez  Morejon,  Medico  de  la  Re:d   Ciimara,  Primer  Catedr4tico  de  Clinica 
en  los  Estudios  de  Madrid,  &c.  ifcc.     Tomos  VII. — Madrid,  1842-1852.     8vo. 

Biblior/raphical  JIistor>/  of  Spanish  Medicine.     A  Posthumous  Work  liy  Don  Antonio 
Hernandez  Morkjon,  &p.  &c.     Seven  Volumes. — Madrid,  18+2-52.     8vo. 

Whbnce  is  it,  that  it  is  less  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  than  of  regiet,  that  wo  look  in 
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vain  throngLout  the  medical  liteTature  of  Great  Britain  for  a  history  of  the  pro<rress  of 
med.ano  u,  o,,r  mvn  country?  Of  .nedical  biographies,  and  of  specL  narratives^of  tl^e 
growth  of  ,„d,vKh,a  doctrines  or  of  methods  of  practice  originLng  a.non..  o  rseh  ,! 
onr    press    has   nether  been   lavish,  nor  has  it  been    alto./ether  neMectfnl :    but    of 

w,t  ,  leterence  to  the  mtnns.c  success.on  and  order  of  the  entire  arrav  of  its  d  scoveriea 
and  m.provements,  or  to  the  extrinsic  bearing  of  these  npon  the  d^velopm  t  of  t  e 
cornmon  culture  and  upon  the  conditions  of  society,  linmed  in  so  far  to  our^own  ntellec- 
.  a!  ex.stence,  yet  ma,nta>n,ng  a  constant  regard  to  the  associated  progress  of  mind  ese- 
V  e,^,  we  have  not,  unhapp.ly.  a  smgie  example  to  bring  forward.  We  do  not,  of  cou  se 
speak  here  of  generfil  Instones  of  n.edicine,  though  even  of  these  we  can  boast  Zt  a 
verv  hm.ted  catalogue :  wh.le  narrow  indeed  is  the  list  of  our  writers  in  this  field  win  m 

s"  1  Z  th^v  T  V  "';'"'" t"  "T'""'  '-•-^••g«^°-.  -•  of  -I'om  it  can  be  justly 
W  n  w  r  I'-.ve  achieved,  or  have  deserved,  either  a  wide  or  an  enduring  reputation 
}\  en  we  have  c,  ed  the  masterly  sketch  of  Friend,  confined,  as  it  is.  in  range,  and  sc  ty 
Ikeru  an  s  Th  1l  l"  ""  '^'fto  offer  to  cou,pete  with  the  LeClercs,  theSpVen^elhl 
Aekei u  anns,  the  IJeckers,  and  the  Haesers  of  other  countries  ?  To  vie  with  ffie  senaratelv 
l.atu,nal  Instones  of  a  Morejon  or  a  De  Renzi  we  have  absolutely  nothing  ^^ 

And  yet,  neither  has  the  cultivation  of  .nedical  science  in  our  country  ever  been  in  so 
neglected  or  degraded  a  state  as  not  to  deserve  a  special  history,  nor  have  Ihe  rewards 

eb  •  ;r:.f  ."P""  ''^  ^rfl  "r ''^'  ^""'  "^  ^-^  ^^^  -  ^^^  that  there  oul  r  e  1 
claim  upon  any  one  to  display  his  gratitude  by  registering  its  career.  On  the  con  mrv" 
nowhere   has    he  social  position  of  the  practitioner  of  the  healin..  art,  or  his  s  ale  of 

Hig  bodies,  wi  hin  his  peculiar  sphere  of  duty,  may  have  often  been,  or  even  for  the  most 
part  remains,  less  close  than  in  other  countries.     It  is,  however  more  than  ma    at  Zf 
Bight  appear,  this  attitude  of  freedom  of  the  practitioner  towa  ils      e  S  at     wt  ich  co         " 
tnbutes  essentially  to  the  eminence  of  his  position  in  the  social  system  ;  and  we  trust  i 
may  be  long,  tor  his  own  sake,  before  he  may  be  constrained  to  lower  himself      S  a 
^ore  subservient  relation,  or  may  have  cause  t^  regret,  in  the  diminished  impendence 
of  o„ryar,o„sprotess,ona    brotherhoods,  that  diminished  influence  and  power  of  con- 
centrated action  m.the  united  body,  and  hence  of  individual  prerogative  Tit    isolated 
mcmhers,  winch  has  been  the  deeply  felt  result  of  the  reduction,  or°rather  the  annih  la 
tion,  ot  corporate  authority  an.l  privilege  abroad.     ]3ut  the  vete  an  member  of  a  piSes 

.on       us  a   least  occasiona  ly,  honoured  and  rewarded,  may,  and  shoul"broften  en  ltd 
to  gl^e    he  eventide  of  a  life  of  labour  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  comparative  leisure     w 
t  might  then  be  legitimately  expected  from  so^n'e  of  the  masters'^.f  o  r  ar        at  th  y 
.hi  1,1  employ  a  portion  of  that  leisure  in  celebrating  the  native  annals,  or  a  pon In  jf 
-he    ative  annals,  of  a  science  which  had  not  denied  'to  them,  at  least,  the  liberal  rew'lrd 

f  an  anxious  services  however  less  enviable  may  have  been  Ihe  lot  of  other    who  may 

me  tolled  ,n  so  far  the  more  arduously  that  it  was  the  more  obscurely.     Surely  su'  1    a 

r.  ...te  to  the  science  that  had  fostered  them  would  be  a  graceful  return  for  the  benefit^ 

rwlo'lM  f     '-^  """Tr-  T\  '■"  '■""'"•'"^  ^'°"«"  *°  the  humanest  of  art  ,  ad  to 

J;;t:.;n::^;'ho,rnnhtri:.:^"'  -  --^"'^^ "  ^^^  ^^-"«-"'''  ^^^^  ^^  «ti; 

We  have  a  title  to  look,  with  the  greater  justice,  to  the  more  able  and  prosperous  of 
esenu-rsof  the  profession  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  office  beSe  ,n  tl^e 
cj.i;^:li'l,r  "the'ta'r  '"^^'"--talitAf  distingnislL  talent  ar^i  S^:i,  "J 
cq  iiruncnts  that  the  task  can  be  fittingly  attempted  ;  for  the  historian  of  British 
edn-me  must  occupy  a  judgment-seat  where  only  prolonged  expedience  ioi,  e  to 
xtensive  learning,  sagaciously  and  impartially  wicd.lJd,  can  give  authentl'city  to  his 
arrative  or  authority  to  his  decisions^  Nor  on  tlie  other  liand  t!eed  weState  to 
wn  our  fear,  that  independence  of  means  and  ^f  position  must  be  re  kone  at  heti  e 
me,  as  almost  essential  requisites:  for  it  would  be  sanguine  to  hope  that  the  worl  in 
V::^:T''' TV^'t  P— -'~«tiveone;  fnd  we  ougl,  ot  o  1  v  u,',on 
c  experienced,  and,  ,n  that  very  sense,  laborious,  but  less  amply  requited  phytic  an  a 
aarge  winch  would  impoverish  him  still  further,  and  thus  imJosoVon  hi  «u! 
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poraries  a  new  debt  of  gratitude,  wlnle  removing  the  labourer  more  widely  than  ever 
from  all  prospect  of  a  requital.  The  somewhat  mercenary,  if  not  injudicious,  spirit  of 
our  nation  demands  too  frequently  a  return  which  it  conceives  to  be  tangible,  in  com- 
pensation of  its  bounties;  and  it  would  not  bo  ready  to  acknowledge  tliis  return  in  that 
which  did  not  carry  along  with  it  the  promise  of  any  immediate  practical  result.  Neither 
is  such  a  spirit  usually  willing  to  acknowledge  merit,  or  to  award  honour,  where  it  does 
not  notice  the  marks,  assumed  or  real,  of  affluence  and  success:  as  if  his  were  not  really 
the  greater  honour  wliose  course  has  been  to  jjcrsevere  in  toiling,  purely  and  fervently, 
though  in  obscurity,  preserving  his  equanimity,  while  falling  short  of  his  reward,  at  least 
in  anything  like  a  substantial  form.  It  is  not,  tiierefore,  to  the  public,  faintly  interested, 
bi'sides,  in  the  records  of  a  science  the  progress  of  which  it  has  been  little  taught  to  con- 
sider as  more  than  a  mere  concern  of  the  inner  social  life,  constituting  no  integrant  part 
of  the  outer  national  glory,  that  the  writer  of  a  Medical  llistory  of  England  could  look 
for  that  recompense  which  might  await  him  for  many  far  easiei',  however  beneficial  or 
otherwise  really  creditable,  achievements.  Such  achievements  we  may  instance  in  the 
composition  of  a  treatise  on  some  individual  disease  of  general  prevalence,  or  in  the 
hazarding  soVne  innovation  on  ordinary  practice;  or  even  the  discussing  some  topic'of 
less  intrinsic  and  of  merely  casual  and  temporary  interest  in  medicine,  yet  opportune  at 
the  time,  because  falling  shrewdly  and  deftly  into  harmony  with  a  pop'ilar  whim  or  bias. 
Nor,  were  he  so  inclinetl,  could  his  toils  be  requited,  or  his  ambition  gratified,  in  another 
form,  by  his  appointment  to  a  chair  of  medical  history  in  some  of  our  universities;  for 
no  such  chairs  have  been  instituted,  or  seem  likely  to  be  maintained,  among  us,  though 
their  institution  be  now  a  recognised  obligation  in  nearly  all  the  more  distinguished 
universities  of  the  Continent. 

To  the  philosophic  student  of  medicine,  a  science  of  so  wide  a  scope  that  ever)'  prac- 
titioner must  remain  through  life  a  student,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  spheres  of  inquiry  embraced  within  the  range  of  medical  history.  Tliat 
is,  indeed,  an  exalted  study,  which  pursues  the  course  of  tlie  development  of  our  know- 
ledge in  one  of  its  most  important  departments  ;  which  shows  us  the  gradual  ripening 
of  the  faculty  of  observation  ;  the  origin  and  the  fluctuation,  with  the  alternate  tyranny 
and  subversion,  of  opinions  ;  the  building  up,  the  casting  down,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  hypotheses ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  this,  often  with  the  addition  of  new  mate- 
rials, though  not  rarely  with  merely  the  old  materials  modelled  into  new  forms,  or  the 
old  forms  disguised  under  a  new  phraseology.  Cheated  thus  sometimes  with  tradition 
under  the  protfer  of  originality,  it  is  yet,  with  all,  and  through  all,  to  find  the  false 
becoming  slowly  eliminated,  and  the  true  recognised  and  extended,  till,  by  degrees,  a 
body  of  irrefragable  laws  has  been  evolved,  and  we  are  in  possession  of  a  clear  range  of 
rational  theory,  resting  on  its  adequate  basis  of  fact.  And  this  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
our  successes  in  both  of  these  may  be  justly  accounted  narrow,  when  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  limitless  field  for  investigation  from  which  they  have  been  gathered,  and 
within  which  so  abstruse  are  the  mysteries,  that  scarcely  a  single  truth  can  be  mastered, 
without  leaving  a  host  of  doubts  and  uncertainties  beyond.  Thus,  without  history,  the 
past  has  no  warning,  and  leaves  us  no  thorough  example  ;  and  time  is  wasted,  and  con- 
fidence shaken,  and  science  discretiited,  so  long  as  each  age  confines  itself  to  its  own 
narrow  horizon.  It  is  only  through  the  careful  scrutiny  and  enumeration,  by  the  judi- 
cious historian,  of  what  have  been  received  as  determined  laws,  and  through  tiie  analysis 
of  the  method  by  which  these  have  been  developed,  that  we  are  swayed  from  random 
courses  of  investigation  and  belieli  and  taught  to  arrive  prudently  at  what  is  the  very 
es.sence  of  our  science.  The  result  attained  is  precious,  because  it  secures  to  us  the 
genuine  heritage  of  the  past;  and  the  habits  formed  are  precious,  because  they  consti-, 
tute  our  safe  guide  to  future  conquests,  our  zeal  and  success  in  which  is  but  another  formal 
for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  race. 

But  without  further  speculation  as  to  what  may  bo  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
study  of  medical   history,  whether  as  a  record  of  the  past,  stonng  up  its  wisdom  to  ' 
illustrate  the  present  and  the  future,  or  as  a  registry  of  honour,  to  enshrine  the  worth 
of  old  memories  ;  or  without  examining  more  minutely  into  the  causes  of  its  neglect  in 
this  country,  or  of  the  more  generous  and  considerate  appreciation  it  encounters  abroad, 
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ou  remarks,  and  to  the  conMd.,at,on,  u>  as  far  as  our  Ji.nits  will  permit,  of  the  parti- 
htr  T^  "l"  '^"--."-"^Ji'^t'^'y  -ggo«t«.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  tha  1  L 
histo  y  of  med.cmo  m  Spam,  ,n  ti.e  enlarged  sense  of  the  term,  has  received  anything 

W  Hke  o3  "T"'\*  1  1''"''""  ^""f  ""''''  ^''«  ^P^"''*"'*'-  ^''O  '-«  been  remiss  if 
So  ,t  r  n  f'  r"*^  "''""'■"■'  "^  \'"^y  '^'■'^  °^  *''°"'  "^tional  attributes  otherwise. 
Iho  present  centnry,  however,  seems  to  have  n.ade  np  for  the  ne^liaence  of  the  past. 

^r Iri    1  Jm    ^^  '"  '-'■'^'",* ''*  these,  and  indeed  in  vaine  also,  is  the  biblio- 

fn/342  six  t2:s\  ;?•"';'  "  rf  ■"""■',  "■"'•'^'  ^''^^  f^'^H-tion  of  which  comn,e„ced 
^1842,  s>x  years  after  the  death  ot  Us  anthor ;  its  separate  volumes  appearing  after- 
wards ,n  successive  issues,  of  which  that  in  1852  is,  we  believe,  the  latest  or  i.  ft  least 
the  as  pubhshed  that  we  have  seen.  A  second  'work  is  that  of  AnSL"  Chh  c  Id  ^ 
whch  has  appeared,  we  are  mformed,  in  four  volumes,  and  which  has  been  rece  ved 
w  th  cons.derab  e  approbation  by  the  author's  countrymen,  but  of  which  we  are  our- 
selves only  able  to  speak  on  report.  The  third  is  the  histori^^l  compendium  of  Mariano 
Gonzales  de  .San.ano,*  constUnting  a  single  vohune,  with  an  appendix,  pubhs  Idin 
18o0;  and  which  we  may  briefly  notice  here  as  entitled  to  the  merit  of  bdng  deemed 
gen  rally  an  able,  though  it  ,s  occasionally  an  unecpial  composition,  its  faikfres  be  ng 
nowhere  more  remarkable  than  at  the  more  retrospective  piriods  of  inquirjrwhere  f 

3l  -itfe'Sirm    1  ^r  '•"".  T'  -^*--^.l^y  '"y  ^tric't  rules  of  inlti^'ation  and 
equally  little  directed,  there  is  but  too  much  evidence  to  show,  by  any  competent  clas- 
sical  attainments,  or  careless,  at  the  best,  in  the  use  of  them,  h^s  sL,e[i,nes  vk  ated  Sie 
details  into  a  singular  tissue  of  inaccuracy  and  confusion.     Thus  an  inscription  deived 
from  some  ancient  monument,  in  itself  of  great  promise  of  interest,  or  even  the  tit  e  of 
a  work  ,n  Latin,  is  occasioually  so  inaccurately  transcribed,  that  the  former  tpctiry 
becomes  almost  unintelligible,  and  otherwise  nearly  useless  to  the  archaeologist.    kSer 
IS  It  agreeable  to  the  reader  of  a  medical   historian  to   have  to  seek  fof  examX  in 
Valdeinont  for  Van  Helmout,  or  in  Brochave  for  Eoerhave.     l^Jopt  ng  the  tr  a£e  of 
Moivjon  as  our  principal  guide,  while  referring  occasionally  to  that  of^Slmano  where 
en  ,  led  to  confide  m  ,t,  and  especially  with  regard  to  existing  or  recent  conditioil   we 
si  a    yet  adhere  exclusively  to  neither  in  the  brief  sketch  which  we  now  desio-n  to  offer 
of  the  progress  of  medicine  in  the  Western  Peninsula  ;  but  shall  turn  to  otirer  sources 
o     M  orniation  as  these  may  chance  to  present  themselves,  or  as  the  opportunity,  Xh 
will  not  tender  itselt  rarely,  for  the  immediate  consultation  of  any  author  und^r  notice 
may  qualify  us  to  attain,  or  to  attempt,  an  independent  judgment't     The  s  bject  "s  o,^ 
which  has  been  little  regarded  in  this  country-  nor  have  fts  more  essentia  yLtional 
portions  been  generally  treated  either  copiously  or  accurately  elsewhere.     It    ema  ns  to 
be  shown   whether,  in  the  narrow  limit  we  can  assign  to  it,  necessarily  co    t  aini  g  ^s 
to  a  merely  cursory  examination,  it  can  be  invested  with  any  such  degTee  of  i,!te  "ft  as 
to  deinonstrate  that  ,t  has  been  unduly  neglected,  or  that  the  record  ?uav  ha  e  s^l    it 
value,  though,  „i  as  far  as  Spain  is  concerned,  it  relatas  too  predominantiv  to  the  pa     and 
can   point  with  difficulty  to  any  living  essence  as  the  undegenerate  'represen  at' ve  of 
what  may  bo  proved  to  have  been  its  previous  honours  ^  *.!.eniauve  or 

iMorejon  divides  his  history  of  medicine  in  Spain  into  five  epochs.  Of  these  the  first 
embraces  what  is  known,  or  can  be  surmised,  regarding  the  condition  of  ndicine 
among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  l>emnsula,%vith  The  relations  to  the  E^pti  "n 
Ph,i.nic,an,  Creek,  and  lioman  colonists:  the  second  relates  to  the  period  of  tlic^Got Inc' 
dommafon:  the  third,  to  the  era  when  the  Jewish  element  was  tLt  whSh  prSoini- 
nated  m  the  medical  science  of  the  country  :  the  fourth  gives  the  interesting  pSod 
dunng  the  rule  of  the  Arabian  or  Moorish  dynasties  :  and  the  fifth,  entering  uifon'  what 
maybe  more  pertinently  termed  the  strictly  Spanish  field,  narrates  theVo^of 
medicine  from  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  with  the  establish 
ment  of  a  true  national   individuality,  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  down  to  our  own 

•  Compendia  Ilistorlco  de  la  Modicina  Espallola.    8to.    Barcelona,  18.50 
o  work3  wich  we  har.;  ourael/ef  toec.iy'oorufl^d  ',^11^":  Tfewtotjulg^L";!  "'"'""  "'  """  "^'  "'  "'^  P""'^'  "" 
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times.  The  mere  indication  of  tliesn  epoclis  shows  liow  important,  and  liow  peculiar, 
must  be  the  details  itichided  under  so  prolon2;e(l  and  so  varied  a  course  of  investigation.; 
but  it  evinces,  at  tlie  same  time,  how  extensive  is  the  task  of  surveying  it,  and  the 
necessity  of  chiefly  confining  ourselves  to  only  a  portion  of  the  multiform  inquiry. 
Even  the  earliest  epoch  marked  has  its  many  points  of  intense  interest ;  and,  anionnthe 
rest,  its  numerous  appropriate  illustrations  in  tlic  monumental  inscriptions,  religiouh  or 
sepulchral,  which  remain  in  the  country  and  have  been  trcasurdl  in  its  collections, 
upon  the  consideration  of  which  we  would  willingly  have  entered.  The  Gothic  period 
has  left  its  curious  records  also,  in  the  rules  of  medical  police  which  constituted  part  of 
Its  lega)  codes.  The  position  of  tiie  Jewish  physicians,*  and  the  condition  of  tiieir  art, 
struggling  against  bigotry  in  religion  and  barbarism  in  manners,  present  many  attractive 
points  for  observation  :  while  of  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  Moors,  so  remarkable  in  origin 
and  in  development,  and  so  peculiar  in  their  characteristics,  we  may  be  lield  to  know- 
enough,  through  general  history,  to  dispense  in  so  far  with  tlio  consideratiou  of  tliem 
in  their  more  exclusive  relations  to  the  history  of  medicine  iu  Spain,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  manifestly  not  the  less  impossible  to  view  them  as  separated,  l^leasing  as 
■would  have  been  the  effort  to  have  followed  Morejon  through  his  discussion  of  these 
several  periods,  and  to  have  watched,  aided  by  the  illustrations  he  supplies,  the  influ- 
ence of  each  upon  that  which  was  immediately  to  follow ;  surveying  that  part 
elimination,  and  part  addition  and  consolidation,  which,  applied  to  the'whole,  led  to 
the  yioint  of  culmination  in  the  medical  science  of  the  country  ;  it  is,  nevertheless. 
to  this  culminating  point,  or  to  its  near  approaches,  that  we  must  at  oilce  pass, 
content  that  our  limits  oidy  permit  us  to  view  that  as  a  truly  Spanish  medical 
literature,  which  emanated  from  those  whose  sole  native  tongue  was  the  language  of 
Castile. 

While  tlie  Moors  encouraged  literature  and  maintained  schools  throughout  their 
dominions  in  Spain,  the  Christian  States  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  it  will  be  remembered, 
■were  solely  occupied  with  war,  until  the  time  of  Alonzo  X.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  or  till 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  Alonzo  VIII.,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  preceding  centur}-,  had  already  founded  the  University  at  I'alencin  ; 
while  his  successor,  Alonzo  IX.,  had  founded  that  of  Salamanca  in  1243  :  but  it  was 
only  under  the  teivth  monarch  of  this  name,  distinguished  alike  as  a  man  of  learning  and 
a  lawgiver,  that  these  institutions  rose  into  vigorous  and  eflicient  action.  One  of  the 
proof's  of  the  just  claim  of  this  ruler  to  the  epithet  by  which  he  is  designated,  may  be 
discerned  in  his  general  directions  for  the  location  of  the  greater  scholastic  establish- 
■ments.  These  are  to  be  placed,  he  ordains,f  in  a  good  air,  and  in  an  agreeable  iieigh- 
b.iurhood,  so  that  the  masters  who  instruct,  and  the  scholars  who  learn,  may  enjoy 
healtli,  and  may  find  means  of  pleasant  recreation  at  their  hours  of  leisure;  while  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  in  abundance,  and  that  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment should  be  provided,  where  the  students  might  assemble  to  have  their  pastimes, 
and  to  enjoy  inexpensive  refreshments.  The  first  medical  professors  of  the  newly- 
founded  institutions  were  brought  from  the  schools  of  Cordova  and  Toledo,  where  they 
had  become  versed  in  the  science  of  the  Moors;  of  many  of  whose  principal  writings, 
as  of  those  of  Avicenna  and  Averroes,  they  made  translations.  Thus  early  initiated  in 
the  medical  doctrines  of  the  East,  the  schools  of  Spain  could  not,  like  those  of  Italy, 
■  gather  advantages  from  the  Crusades  ;  and  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  sway  of 
thedoctrinesof  Avicenna,  thus  naturally  assumed  rather  than  imported  among  them,  finally 

*  We  are  unwilling  to  withhold  here  the  picture  of  the  life  of  a  fashlonnblo  and  prosperous  .Jewish  physician  of  the 
tweiftli  century.ipresenteil  to  us  In  a  l.itter  of  the  liabljl  Mosch-Uen-Manciuoii,  ;i  luuuc  ot  Cordova,  but  practising 

,  afterwards  at  Cairo  :  "  I  reside,"  lie  writes  to  a  frii-nd,  "  at  the  I-^gyptian  capital,  and  am  in  terms  of  tlje  greatest  pri- 
vacy with  the  Oraiid  Sultan,  whoiu,  in  the  discliarpe  of  my  duty,  I  vi.sit- daily,  niovninf:  and  evenine;  and  when  he, 
or  any  of  his  sons,  or  of  the  ladies  of  the  liaretn,  u.e  unwell,  I  remain  in  the  i>alace  the  wlnde  day.  It  is,  besides,  uiy 
duty  to  attend  the  nrlnciital  state-officers  in  tlicir  Illnesses.  When  I  go  ttnhe court  in  the  morniuir,  and  meet  notiting 
new  to  detain  me,  I  return  at  ini't-day  t(»  my  own  house,  which  I  find  full  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  nobility  and  coiunion- 
aity.  judges  and  mercliants,  friends,  and  even  sonic  who  are  no  friends,  all  awaiting  me.  As  soon  as  1  arrive,  i  salutd 
them  civilly,  and  beg  them  to  allow  me  to  take  some  refreshment;  and  then,  leaving  the  table,  1  busy  myself  with 

,  inquiring  Into  tlieir  ailments,  and  direct  the  necessary  remedies.  Many  tiiero  arc  wiot  are  idjlised  to  wait  til!  night, 
becjtuse  the  attendance  Is  so  numerous  that  I  am  occupied  with  ttiem  the  whole  afternoon :  and  sometimes  I  am 
so  worn  out,  and  overcome  with  drowsino**,  that  I  drop  over  asleep  even  while  conversing,  unable  to  utter  anothijr 

.  eyllable."     Without  pausing  to  inquire  as  to  what  might  be  the  value  of  the  prescriptions  of  the  half-asleep  sage,  wo 
must  confess  that  Mauemon  was  not  undeserving  of  ids  reputation  in  his  time,  nor  is  his  name  wholly  unrecognised 
now. 
t  Ua  aiete  ParUdas :  Part  il.  Tit.  81,  Ley  2,  6. 
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superseded  by  the  study  of  the  better  founded  methods  and  observations  of  the  school  of 
11  ppocrates  1  ass.ng  over,  wnh  reluctance,  Arnald  of  Villanova,  the  most  distinirnished 
P  ,  '  f"  "'^  ^^;-'  '°"';.*!,'^."f''  '^''"""■y-  «;!""'>  ^^'"'■^■j"",  along  with  n.ost  Spanish  autl,oritics, 
cams  „  a  nafve  o  \,llanova  near  Gcrona,  in  Catalonia;  and  leaving  aside  also,  with 
ir  '  ''Pf '''."".  tl'e  I'ames  of  a  lew  authors  of  mere  compilations,  through  whom  the 
the  th?  ''«J^''"»V"'''^Vi"'"  '■'"  P'i'«''^'^  "•*=  ^^^■'^'■'  t"  tl''^  foundation  of  a  nnmberof 
hi.  ff,r;r''"^^'r'''  "''''''  ^r"^  ?''"=«  ^"--'"g  »>'«  ^■'^•"•''--'ll'  centurv.and 
of  medidlu    '  "'"""      ^^'""^'  '"'  ''''^''-"^  '''"'"'"'  *"'-'  ^  ^'i''"'-  ''"f'>«'°"  ^°  tl^^'^tudy 

re.U  k  J,Ie  tr  ai>^^  crcnmstance  t  .at  a  copy  of  his  very  rare,  and  in  a  few  resp'cits 
rcinarkal,Io  treatise,  is  now  lymg  before  us.  Juan  de  Avinon,  to  whom  we  leler 
was  nevertheless  not  a  native  of  Spain,  but,  a.s  his  name  implies,  ^f  Avignon,  in  Fr  u  eel 
He  .,ad,  however,  he  te  Is  ns,  practised  in  Seville,  where  ho  arrived  in  135:i,  for  a  period 

b  rS  inl'''l?T''''''";''r"'""'''^^°'"P''''"'^  ^''^  ^--l^  I'y  -''-h  h  is  mem- 
be,  ed,  and  which  ,s  one  of  the  very  earliest  written  in  tlie  langnage  of  Spain  ;  so  that 
he  may  well  be  admitted,  throngh  both  circumstances,  to  have  acquired  a  double  tie 
o  a  p  ace  among  Spanish  physicians.     Notwithstanding  the  date  vvhich   we  ha  ^  men' 

>va.  published  by  Monardes,*  who  then  characterized  it  as  old,  and  worthy  to  be  read 
In  citing  the  manuscript,  Monardes  describes  it  as  frequently  almost  illegible  f^m 
decay  ,  a  circumstance  which  we  must  accept  as  accounting  for  a  confusion  introduced 
among  certain  of  the  dates.  Thus  the  era  of  onr  Saviour  has  be  n  h  eL  I  ^ne 
occasion,  mstead  of  the  era  of  the  Caesars,  which  takes  its  commencement  thrtv-ei"ht 
^ears  earlier,  and  which  was  that  still  in  ordinary  use  throughout  a  great  part  of  S^  „ 
n  he  time  of  Jnan  de  Avinon,  by  whom  it  was  evidently  tdopte.i."  An^inadverE 
to  th,s  subject  has  led  Morejon  to  fancy  that  he  was  able  to  correct  errors  in    h^   hies 

li^rhett'-h;  h!  ^"^'^'•'"^''V-^'f  '"  '■^"  T  S'-^--  -™-  ;  -  embarrassment  ivom 
hi,  A  mlf,ff'  :,  7f Pf '  l^y  «^««--^"'g  the  inconsistencies  into  which  it'  conducted 
nun.  A  manifest  proof  that  Jnan  uses  the  era  of  the  Ciesars  occurs  in  his  account  of 
he  con  empora,;y  epidemic  diseases  of  Spain,  in  whicii  he  mentions  that  tei'  ans  of  a 
in.ld  type  prevailed  m  the  year  1404,  in  which  year,  he  adds,  the  Kin..  Don  Pedro  left 
^^"foZ  .tfZrfT'r^"  ""^   «'o''A'^-  I'edro  th'e   Cruer^Eh  hist-i  n 

yeaf  s,ow     the         1      1         ^'"■""''"  ''V^"  ^'''''"'  '"'f^''^'^^"  ^'^''^  ^^  t^i-'tv-eight 
)ca,ssi,o«8  the   niode  of  computat,on   employed   by   the  antho,-.     We  point  to  this 

becanse  It  is  important  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  fourteenth,  and  not,  as  Morejon  mistak 

ngly  infers  to  the  fifteenth  century,  that  a  work  really  bdongs,  which,  weieli™ 

itn'dai  n°s  th"'"^'  '"'  "^f^ t  ^  '"'''""""'  '"'  *'"'  ^^^'^  '^^ topographical   medcie 
J   an  claims  the  greater  credit  for  his  treatise,  that  he  bad  previouslv  seen  many  coun- 

t         and  was  therefore  the  better  able  to  point  out  the  specialities"  of  the   cit/  ot  his 

la  e     residence       V\e  find  m  it  mauy   interesting  particulars  of  climatology  and  epide 

rniology,  as  w-ell  as  many  curious  notices  of  the  customs  and   manners  of' die  sZ  sh 

c  tizens  of  hve  centuries  back,  their  description  of  clothing,   their  habits  o     lit        ,d 

'rt:rStted"t  tr'  "'^  of  preparation  of  diet.  The  fitth  and  cori,iptln  of  e 
qua  tti  allotted  to  the  Jews  are  rao,-e  than  once  animadverted  upon.  Under  the  head 
o    the  regulation  of  the  hours  for  meals,  we  have  the   notice  thL  precision   as  to  tht 

loltobTfre'c",'  TT  "^'''«^=.fy'  '— -h  as  the  ArchbiUop  had  can  ed  a 
fort e  second  n1'  !  V"'  V  T^'  t-'^'tyfour  strokes  :  one  for  thi  first  ho.r,  two 
tor  tie  second  and  so  on  through  the  succession  of  the  twenty-four  hours  which  m-.de 

p  the  day  and  n,ght,t     We  are  thus  introduced  here  to  the  first  tu,-ret  c  ock      S     '  e 

he    reetion  of  which  seems  to  have  been  attended   with    better  success   than   can    be 

fTl      f^oen^'■T^'™'^'''"r"'^^    Among  the  other  medical  worthies  of  S Lri 
»f  the  fiteenth  century,  we  make  passing  allusion  to  the  just  reputation   inhisdav   of 
FernanCome.de  Ciudad   Keal,  and  of  Julian  Gutierrez  V  Toledo,  &;  thriatte,' of 

3o''v,nr"4S  "'stuhtlsS"  '"""^  °'  """"'  '=»"»^"»"™  <^  ^"""vo  do  lo,  que  abitan  e.  la  muy  insigno  Ci,„i.>d  dc 
t  Op.  citat ,  fol,  64. 
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whom  is  claimed  the  merit  of  having  first  suggested  the  fabrication  of  artificial  mineral 
waters,  while  , it  is  certain  that  he  anticipated, by  nearly  three  centuries,  that  alleged 
discovery  of  the  remedial  powers  of  calcined  egg-shells  in  stone,  for  which  onr  not 
always  scientifically  liberal  or  sagacious  Parliament  bestowed  npon  Mrs.  Stephens  so 
inutiificent  a  reward.  But  the  reader  of  medical  history  encounters  no  lack  of  proofs 
of  how  belief  revolves  in  cycles,  and  how  what  appears  even  to  be  high  intelligence 
alternately  admires  or  slights  what  it  treats  as  its  bauble,  as  the  humour  "catches  it. 
Early  in  this,  the  filtcenth  century,  a  lunatic  asylum  was  established  in  Valencia, 
■  through  the  exertions  of  Jofre  Gilaberto,  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Order  of  Mercy; 
and  probably  Spain  may  thus  claim  the  high  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  look 
with  humanity  on  this  unfortunate  class  of  sufferers,  and  to  provide  for  their  safe  and 
gentle  treatment.*  ^  Before  the  close  of  the  same  century,  a  general  hospital  was  joined 
to  this  institution,  in  connexiou  with  which  it  still  exists'.  Now,  also,  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  introduced  into  Spain  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  the  firet  medical  pro- 
duction of  the  Spanish  press,  speedily  followed  by  a  number  of  others,  was  a  translation 
of  the 'Treatise  on  the  Plague,'  by  Valesco  de  Taranta,  which  appeared  in  1475  at 
Barcelona,  and  was  the  work  of  Juan  Villa,  as  he  is  called  by  Morejon,  though  more 
correctly  Villar,  if  we  are  to  follow  Antonio,f  who  on  such  a  point  may  be  accounted  a 
still  higher  authority.  It  was  with  a  more  than  questionable  benefit  that,  nearly  at  the 
same  period,  the  system  of  quarantine  regulations  originated  in  Spain,  induced  by  the 
terror  caused  through  the  frequent  pestilences  by  which  the  country  \lias  afflicted."  On 
the  other  hand,  an  ordinance,  issued  in  1488  by  Ferdinand,  bestowing  on  the  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Come  and  St  Damiau,  and  on  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  hospital  of  Sancta  Maria  de  Gracia,  in  the  city  of  Saragossa,  the  privilege  in 
perpetuity  of  opening  and  anatomizing  the  body  of  any  person,  male  or  female,  dying 
witliiu  the  hospital,  not  only  without  penalty  or  molestation,  but  with  a  penalty  for 
interference  imposed  npon  all  others,  was  a  measure,  considering  the  prejudices  of  the 
times  and  the  character  of  the  people,  of  conspicuous  liberality  and  wisdom.J  It  was 
to  the  same  enlightened  monarch,  we  may  add,  that  our  armies  are  indebted  for  the 
first  institution  of  the  humane  provision  of  a  regular  field  hospital  during  their  periods 
of  actual  service :  a  point  of  interest  in  medical,  history  which  we  took  occasion  to 
discuss  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,§  and  upon  which,  therefore,  we  need 
not  now  dwell  longer. 

The  great  and  often  since  contested  question  which  relates  to  the  origin  of  syphilis, 
takes  its  initiative  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Upon  this  question  the  limits 
which  we  imist  assign  to  ourselves  forbid  us  to  enter  with  any  minuteness  of  detail.  It 
may  be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  state,  that  Morejon,  coinciding  with  nearly  all  our  best 
modern  authorities,  maintains  that  the  disease  had  existed  in  the  Old  World,  Europe 
included,  for  long  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  and  thus  treats  the  notion  of  its 
first  importation  from  America  as  a  groundless  fable.  As  to  the  fact  of  a  prior  existence 
of  the  disease,  with  whatever  modifications  of  form,  in  Europe,  that  we  may  be  entitled 
to  infer  from  numerous  authorities,  gathered  from  all  civilization  and  throughout  all 

*  Morejon  points  with  satisfaction  to  tlie  circiimstnnce,  that  his  countryman,  Diego  Merino,  so  early  as  1576,  reeom- 
mend.-ii  a  gentle  and  clicerful  treatinem  of  lun.itiia,  ami  that  '•  ina.lnien,  ami  those  atfrcteii  witli  melancli..ly,  bIiouM 
not  bo  shut  up  In  Kloomy  places,  but  should  be  lodged  in  liaht  uiiartmcnls,  and  attended  by  lively  persons  who 
would  sing  to  them  and  amuse  them."  (Hist.,  toiu.  iil.  p.  229.)  'Ihiit  the  lesson  thus  jjiven  has  not  always  bun  bel- 
ter reiiienibcred  in  Spain  than  it  has  been  known  anil  nractisi.'d  in  other  countries,  is  shown  by  Samaniv's  account  of 
a  riCBUt  visit  made  by  him  to  this  very  asylum  of  Valencia,  In  which  he  speaks  of  certain  of  the  cells  as  "cages  Jn 
dlmensliins,  «epiilchrcs  in  aspect,  and  sewers  in  cleanliness.'  (Comp.  Hist,  p.  xi.  note  IT.)  The  same  author  paid 
also  a  visit.  In  1849,  to  the  asylutn  of  Saragossa,  and  stigiiiatizes  the  lllthy  and  unwholesome  "  hog-styes  and  cages," 
within  which  the  lunatics  were  there  imprisoned.  (Apend.,  p.  210,  note  81).)  And  yet,  as  if  in  contrast  to  this,  we 
have.  In  a  recent  number  of  a  Spanish  medical  .lournal  (Semanario  Medico  Espahol,  18S4,  p.  67).  a  description  of  an 
establishment  in  tlic  vididty  of  Barcelona,  the  details  <if  whicli  are  so  glowing  as  to  represent  almost  one  of  thoM  ■ 
paradises  In  wltich  e\en  the  sane  might  be  glad  to  find  a  retreat  from  the  turmoil  of  the  outer  world. 

+  Ulbliotheca  lllspana  Vetus,  torn.  11.  p.  806. 


dinance  ol  Ferdinand  pidnt  to  an  early  instance  of  anatomical  Investigation,  having  the  santtlnn  of 
in  a  ilocument  fjoin  the  communal  archiTes  of  liologna,  cited  by  De  Kenzi,  perhaps  the  first  instance  of 


X  If  this  <^rdinance 

law,  we  have,  in  a  doc  _         ..„^ ^ ^^ ^  ^^ 

a  prosecution  for  boii> -lifting  for  anatomical  purposes  contrary  to^aw.  The  V'ocess  was 'instituted  in  1819,  against 
certain  medical  students  of  Jlologna,  who  were  cliarged  with  having  committed  .sacrilege  by  entering  a  cemetery 
duiing  night  anil  removing  from  its  |)l!ice  of  burial  the  body  of  a  man  who  hiul  been  hanged,  for  the  ptirjiose  of  con- 
veying It  to  be  dissected  by  their  teacher,  MagLster  Albertus.  The  delinquency  was  accomplished  and  proved  but 
unfortunately  the  extract  furnished  does  not  report  the  sentence.  Salvatore  de  iieiul,  Storla  d>lU  Mediciua  In  lulla, 
toni.  11.  |).  ai9.  ^ 
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lionfrom''lt*r-^-  ^^''P'^^to  the  opposite  and  more  special  allegation  of  its  introduo 

he  n     ves  rZV'tV  '  "    '^  "'""'•''f  ^   "^^  '''"■  "^  P™"*"^  *''  ^'>«  SP'^"'^^  authorities 

time      entit  "d  1  r.I"'^' ^''.''f  ,•"  '"'^  ^""^  ''"^  l'"'"'-^  «<"  t^ei'  testimony  at  the 

de  ived  fVomf  ifff      T'^"^  .  tf'^r'-''b^b,ht,es  or  the  conclusions,  founded  on  an  evidence 

entered     o"t1.n?  '"'''7 •'''"'■''•     ^'""  '='"'  **">'  ""'^   ^^  «*'^   '»  have  fairly 

t£  ml  olTvio, 7    r'r "*"•■''  K    '"^'^f^'S^^ion,  who  has  neglected  this,  so  manifestly 

the  most  o  v.ons  and  indisixjnsable  of  its  directions.     Whoever  will  test  in  this  wav 

he  cred.b, hty  of  the  narrative  of  Ilniz  Diaz  de  Is!a,  and  will  wei.h  tl  e  alle"iS,s  «S 

he  general  character  of  the   reasoning  of  this   otheVwise  obscnre^ri  er,  K,a    b    n 

coZrl^r^'Z"T^''''V"-'  '^^  '^'""'•''=''*"   «'-'g'"  °^^''«  di-der  and  wl   then 

Sis       ^ceTwi      wr     "''"^'  evidences,  negative  or  positive,  derived  from  other 

former  their  vfl'lT'  a  ""-n  ''''"'■''''  '"'""^  ^^  '^°  '•''™'*  "f  =*'  '^"'^°  d«"yini(  to  the 
former  tleir  validity,  and  will  see  cause  to  free  Columbus  and  his  companions  from  the 

accompaniment.     \\  e  think  it  deserves  to  have  been  noticed  with  more  particularity  in 

in'^lX'^Tc;'  his'^fi  "r'"  '"""^  1'^'^  'T  ""^  «"'^  °^  Sa,nan^,THi;;L" 
Lis  on  on  th^.  ITJm  i  7n^'^°'  ''"  ."'"  l*^*'^  °^  •'«""^^>''  ^^'^  !  that  he  reached 
arrive  .It  i  dos  till  the  15th  of  that  month,  or  after  a  period  of  fifty-eiu-ht  davs  nor  at 
Barcelona^  till  the  middle  of  April,*  or  after  about  three  n,onths  i,  III  ^  Yet  we  aT  ert 
to    Ins  without  desirmg  to  insist  on  these  circumstances,  because  we  are  not  entitled  to 

V  lomThe ITlei''"'"'*?"^-  *?  *'"  ""'"^P''°"  ''"^'  *''«  ^'-"-'  ^^^  -  long  an  inter" 
vtZZ  f    P"""''^  ot.-nfection,  must,  especially  if  we  look  to  its  usualpha.es  as 

ost  much  of  Its  vm  lency  in  as  far  as  regarded  its  capacity  for  communication  Nor  in 
throwing  out  what  is  thus  merely  a  hint,  are  we  parsing  wholly  out  ofXht  whatrnw 

t;tofX*''•f*'T,°^^'"'  ^"^'''"  fe'naleswhL  c'olumZ  :  yey  f  i^  '  mal 
part  ol  the  evidence  of  his  discovery.  ^ 

«.fS"  "^'^A  \f  ^^^  "^'f  ^"''  '^fter  this  period  of  isolation,  retnine-l  all  its  yirulency  and 
set  ing  aside  the  fact  of  its  remaining  unheard  of  at  Lisbon,  where  there  w"h.^^I'rlicst 

"exroZ  :rTr"r;"V°^-'.^  P'-''P^^^^-"'  'Y  ''*•  '*'  ^•'^'^''"  climrsioir^fterLTi  to 
«rof3n!t-.''"^, '",'''  "f'"°  ^  ^"''"  ''^  *'''»»  described,  becomes  jus  a* 
unde   5,2    /  r,""'""  *'"  '>yP°'l'«^i«  of  the  introduction  of  a  n^w  conta.Won   ^ 

rei  }  "  I'P'^'  development  of  a  virus  already  known  to  exist,  owing  to  a  co"  cur! 

^^r:^:S:^:fZ^yl':'^:'^'T''^'-  ,^^--y-"ceive'thesefircumstri 
Is  well  a  ftT/^  r  '"'  *"  '"*"'  '"'"  '"  *'"^  ''^^'■<^™«  dissoluteness  of  the  tiinej 
as  well  as  in  the  prevailing  inattention  to  ordinary  hygienic  rules,  and  especially  to 
ho  e  of  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness;  while  in  ihe'inclemencv  of  the  sTso"  Ld 
with  h7  '"■'  "»'"t"°r'  ^'•«'" -''i°l'  ^--ious  countries  then  sufreVe,Un  varCJ'eam 
with  the  consequent  dearths,  we  find  sufficient  reason  to  infer  a  temlency  to  Z  mtv^ 
ence  of  scurvy  and  of  malignant  types  of  fever,  which  really  then  ^  fc^d  teinnd 
he  union  of  which  with  the  syphilitic  infection  may  serve  to  explain,  at  least  n  pa,,  as 
bas  been  suggested  by  IIecker,t  the  singular  constitutional  efFec  s  of  that  disorder  «; It 
hen  presented  itself,  differing  as  these  did  from  what  had  been  1  now,,  Wot  aw' -a 

te  xz::T::lr%  '^'^^  ii  "'»,'■'  •^^ "°  ■""^'^  -^'^'^^j'  throug"'this  dif^ir! 

WeseL  toZl      t    7  >""'«'  *'''"  *'"'"  ^^  ^  ''*'''  «^  «"  extinct  disease  now. 

Irtor    aS  iron/,,r1         '"''^'T'''""   ''  '^"''  '''''''  '"  «  ^'^•»«-''«*  unexpected 
jnamr,  and  m  one  u  terly  opposed,  in  ,nost  of  its  conditions,  to  those  countries  in 

L  eT,rth"crntu  ;/- ?'  ^'""'t  '^■^•^'"'^'P^'  --"r^^^^  ^•^^^^^^'^  the'com„.en:ement  ^  t  « 
mocntli  centuiy      Yet  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Fins   in  all  that 

£  ntra's'l'^ir  s"     '",""'"  "'"""""■?'  ^^"'  «*  ^"''^  ^.'^■•-  ♦-  '1-  exis't  nee  ofan 
Weqiuto  as  well  as  an  analogous  cause,  at  least  on  this  score;  for  the  nurture  and  nrona 

jatiou  of  any  immediate  contagion.     We  fearn  fro«i  a  paper  by  DrFIiabbe^coC' 

a>ned  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Finnisi;  Me.iical  Sodety!''  that 

T  uescflicftte  dor  neueren  lUllkuude,  p.  612 ;  Aph.  !7,  98. 
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although  syphilis  was  unknown  in  Finland  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  has  increased  since  then  to  so  mon- 
strous an  extent,  that  witliin  only  two  vears,  and  out  of  its  limited  population,  nearly 
6000  cases  have  been  treated  in  the  Lock  Hospital ;  so  that  it  has  been  looked  upon  by 
the  authorities  as  a  more  perilous  visitation  than  war,  or  than  all  epidemics.*  ])ut  we 
must  leave  this  interesting  discussion — Spanish,  and  therefore  germane  to  our  matter,  as  we 
have  been  forced  \o  account  its  topic — contenting  ourselves  with  thus  merely  indicating 
an  opinion  which  we  need  tlje  less  regret,  not  having  space  to  defend,  inasmuch  as  the 
subject  has  been  ably  and  satisfactorily  treated,  in  accordance  with  similar  views,  by 
various  recent  writers,  and  by  none  with  more  learning  and  judgment  than  by  Ilaeserf 
in  the  last  published  portion  of  his  valuable  'History  of  Medicine.' 

The  fortunes  of  Spain  were  now  approaching  to  their  highest  pitch  of  prosperity. 
The  gradual  concentration  of  its  different  and  formerly  often  conflicting  States  beneath, 
B  single  authority  ;  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  a  new  world,  commenced  under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and,  above  all,  the  vast  increase  of  influence  conferred  upon 
the  country  through  its  occupation  of  a  first  place  among  the  rich  and  extensive  terri- 
tories inherited  by  Charles  V.,  and  ruled  by  him  with  so  conspicuous  talent  an4  energy ; 
all  contributed  to  assign  to  it  a  position  of  the  most  signal  prominence  in  the  politics  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  in  the  annals  of  human  culture  and  progress.  Thus,  everywhere 
throughout  civilized  Europe  its  language  became  known,  its  enterprise  was  witnessed, 
and  its  strength  felt;  so  that  it  was  long  afterwards  a  well-groundeil  boast  of  Leicester, 
after  the  gallant  fight  at  Zutphen,  that  if  he  had  gained  little  immediate  advantage  by 
his  victory,  it  had  at  least  proved  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  invincible.  The  mother 
tongue  of  the  soldiers  of  a  (^onzalvo  de  Cordova  began  to  be  used  with  authority  also 
in  the  fields  of  science  and  learning;  and  the  national  literature  rose  into  vigour  and 
reputation  with  the  national  spirit  from  which  it  emanated.  It  is  of  this  literary  acti^ 
vity  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  it  relates  to  medicine,  that  we  shall  now  consider 
briefly  a  few  of  the  evidences  and  the  results. 

Unquestionably,  that  which  most  contributed  to  the  progress  of  medicine  in  Spain, 
at  the  period  in  question,  was  that  attention  to  the  methods  and  doctrines  embraced  in 
the  Hippocratic  writings,  which  then  began  to  follow  the  revival  of  the  general  study  of 
the  literature  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  which  aspired  to  banish  from  science  the  arbitrary 
conceits  of  the  Galenico- Arabian  writers,  to  replace  them  by  the  surer  harvest  to  be 
gathered  from  actual  observation,  as  directed  towards  the  development  of  general  truths 
or  laws.  It  was  no  longer  now  the  rule  to  form  in  the  mind  abstract  notions  of  the 
ontology  of  disease,  and  to  bend  to  these  the  facts  which  might  present  themselves ; 
reasoning  thus  within  tlie  narrow  confines  of  a  self-imposed  limit,  which  neither  per- 
mitted the  exhibition  of  the  truth  in  its  due  range  nor  in  its  genuine  essence.  Men 
became  henceforward  more  solicitous  about  the  outer  aspect  of  nature,  than  curious 
about  the  explanation  of  her  inner  movements ;  or,  at  least,  tliey  only  sought,  and  sought 
more  diffidently,  to  approach  the  latter  through  the  former.  Nor  could  the  value  and 
importance  of  classical  studies,  possibly  sometimes  under  all  considerations  overrated 
now,  be  then,  and  with  regard  to  medicine,  estimated  too  highly  ;  for  their  result  was 
to  lead  men  reverently  back  to  those  purer  fountains  which  a  vitiated  taste  had  long 
neglected,  or  the  source  of  which  had  only  been  approached  near  enough  to  pollute  or 
pervert  the  stream.  It  is  with  somewhat  less  fitness  that,  in  our  present  era,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  learned  physician,  the  vulgar  notion  too  frequently  still  pictures  merely  one 
who  is  versed  in  the  dead  languages,  and  especially  in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece, 
as  peculiarly  and  solely  entitled  to  the  designation.  Such  a  one,  we  fear,  must  be  con- 
tented now  to  be  accouTited  aathcr  as  a  learned  philologer  than  a  learned  physician,  and 
even  the  former  in  not  the  widest  sense  of  the  term:  for  to  be  the  latter  in  any  jnst 
modern  application  of  the  phrase  he  has  ceased  to  have  any  paramount  or  even  adequate 
pretensions.  Let  him  speculate  with  what  ingenuity  he.  will  on  the  dawnings  of  the  art 
among  the  Asclepiades ;  be  versed  as  a  Foesius  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  ;  distin- 
guish to  a  shade  the  doctrines  of  the  diflferent  schools  ;  have  all  Aretaeus  by  rote  ;  andi 

•  Norsk  Ma^zln  for  Lageridensltsben,  B.  t.  p.  849. 
t  Geschlchte  der  Medicin,  B.  II.  Th.  I.  pp.  184,  246. 
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ycr^Jifno;!  iTf "  ''"'  '"'°  ""5  '.'"■'^'■^'^^'^  speculations  of  Galon  ;  hiB  n,n^e  will 
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enconntered  by  him,  he  infonns  \is,  in  the  Alhambra  of  Granada.  It  occurred  to  the 
daughter  of  a  squire  of  the  Marquis  of  Mondejar,  who,  after  a  certain  amount  of  suflfer- 
iiig,  evacuated  by  the  mouth  such  a  quantity  of  the  flcsli  and  bones  of  a  human  being, 
that  an  infant  might  have  been  formed  of  them.  Tliese,  he  suggests,  could  only  have 
come  from  the  womb;  the  mouths  of  the  veins  of  which  they  must  have  entered,  and 
thence  found  a  route  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  vena  cava,  proceeding  fiom 
the  liver:  all  which,  he  says,  was  eftucted  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
must  appear  impossible  to  any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  it.*  After  perusal  of  this, 
we  may  turn  to  his  averment,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle,  that  it  is  owing  to  ignorance  of 
anatomy  that  there  were  few  physicians  in  his  day  who  knew  medicine,  and  many  who 
wrote  of  it.  May  we  not,  in  all  humility,  look  hence  to  what  may  be  our  own  position 
with  reference  to  the  future,  and  taJe  such  lessons  to  ourselves  ? 

A  second  anatomical  work,  published  in  Rome  in  1550,  but  written  in  Spanish,  and 
by  a  native  of  Spain,  is  that  of  Juan  Valverde.  This  treatise  occupies  decidedly  a 
position  in  advance  of  that  of  Montana  ;  and  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  as  to  be  tour 
times  republished,  having  been  translated  into  Latin  and  Italian.  Valverde  knew  well 
and  highly  appreciated  the  onginal  character  of  the  inquiries  of  Vesalius  ;  and  adopting 
for  the  most  part  the  views  of  the  illustrious  Fleming,  in  some  points  he  developed  these 
further.  Morejon,  we  may  notice,  habitually  jealous  as  he  shows  himself  of  what- 
soever he  can  interpret  into  a  slight  of  his  countrymen,  charges  Desgenettes,  and  after 
him  Jourdan,  with  having  done  injustice  to  Valverde,  by  representing  him  as  having 
exhibited  the  corpses,  in  several  of  his  plates,  armed  with  sword,  shield,  and  cuirass ; 
with  little  attention  to  congruity  or  the  dignity  of  science.  With  what  right  Morcjon 
reprehends  here  what  he  calls  the  scandalous  boldness  of  those  who  criticize  works 
that  they  have  never  consulted,  we  cannot  determine,  for  we  have  not  ourselves  seen 
the  original  edition  in  Spanish  of  Valverde ;. but  most  assuredly,  in  the  Italian  edition 
of  1559,  which  we  have  seenf — which  was  published,  like  the  other,  at  Rome,  and  only 
three  years  later ;  and  which  does  not  profess  to  have  any  engravings  added, — we 
find,  in  the  plate  representing  the  superficial  muscles,  a  figure  carrying  in  the  one  hand 
his  skin  and  scalp,  and  in  the  other  the  short  sword  with  which  we  are  to  suppose  he 
has  just  completed  the  process  of  flaying  himself;  while  in  another  plate,  we  havei 
unquestionably  the  mutilated  trunks  of  two  corpses,  each  duly  invested  with  the  Roman 
lorica.  In  the  Latin  edition,  published,  in  1589,J  we  can  testify  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  figures,  in  the  same  garniture  ;  but  to  thife  alone  we  should  not  have  felt  justi- 
fied in  adverting,  as  the  title-page  warns  us  that  additional  plates  had  been  inserted. 
Nor  would  the  matter  have  been  worth  notice,  inasmuch  as  somewhat  analogous 
extravagances  are  not  rare  in  many  of  our  older  treatises,  were  it  not  that  occasion 
liad  been  sought  in  it  for  inflicting  a  sharp  censure.  We  refer  to  another  work,  com- 
posed probably  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  tliough  not  published  till  1598,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  as  presenting  a  broad  survey  of  the  anatomical  and  bio- 
logical knowledge  of  the  times,  while  it  accompanies  those  with  considerable  amplitude 
of  literary  and  historical  illustration.  It  is  that  of  Juan  Sanchez  Valdes  de  la  Plata,  and 
bears  the  title  of  a  'Chronicle  and  General  History  of  Man.'§  Those  who  may  be 
pleased  to  follow  ue  in  its  cursory  perusal,  will  find  in  it  much  credulity  and  many 
fables,  but  they  are  the  credulity  and  fables  that  are  characteristic  of  the  age  ;  while 
they  will  be  rewarded  with  occasional  amusemcait,  though  we  fear  rarely  with  anything 
tantamount  to  modern  notions  of  instruction.  During  this  century  also,  Juan  Tabar, 
one  of  the  physicians  of  Philip  II.,  acquired  celebrity  by  the  perfection  of  his  ana- 
tomical models,  a  kind  of  ingenuity  which  we  have  seen  revived  in  a  variety  of  formS' 
since  the  era  of  his  invention. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known,  though  it  does  not  admit  of  dispute,  that  the 
interesting  device  of  a  method  of  imparting  a  large  measure  of  instruction  to  the  deaf- 
mute,  is  pf  Spanish  origin,  and  belongs  to  about  the  middle  portion  of  the  sixteenthi 

•  Op.  citmt,,  pp.  *»,  »T,  TO,  8«. 
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century.     Fray    Pedro  Ponce  de   Leon,  its  contriver,  was  a  Bcnedictino    monk,  of 
hagaliiin  in  Old  Castile.     His  contemporaries  allege  that  he  was  enabled  by  bis  system 
to  teach  Ins  pupils  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to  <Iraw,  as  well  as  to  attain  other  educational 
acquiremonts;   and   among   those   who   attest  having   actually  witnessed  the  pro<rress 
ettected,  we  have  Francisco  Valloz,  then   eminent  as  a  physician  and  medical   writer, 
llie    art    soeins    to    have   maintained     a    lingering    existence   in    Spain   after   the 
death    of   Its   inventor,    and   to   have   tlience    gradually   made   its    way    into   other 
countries,  wuere  its  value  has  since  been   more  enduringly  appreciated.     But  thus  it 
18  too  often  with  the  Spaniards;  who,  able  and  generous  individuallv,  as  they  still  are, 
collectively  have  grown  inert,  and  prone  to  make  little  effort  to  avoid  losino-  in  the 
conduct  of  an  enterprise  the  merit  whicli  was  justly  duo  for  its  conception.     Moreion, 
wlio  spares  no  opportunity  of  claiming  a  discovery  or  an  invention  for  his  country,  does 
Eot  always  carry  with  him  the  same  justice  as  in   tlie  instance  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  and 
sometimes,  also,  arrogates  for  it  a  trophy  on  far  less  meritorious  grounds.     He  does 
not,  for  example,  judge  It  superfluous  to  enter  on    a  considerable  disquisition   to  prove 
to  us    that  It  IS  to  a  Spaniard  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  process  of  obtainincr  fVesk 
from   sea-water  through    the   process   of  distillation;   and    he  points,  for  his   c°arliest 
instance,   to  the  date   of  15G6,  and  to  a   work   of  Andros   La.nina.      We   shall   not 
pretend  to  have  traced  this  invention  to  its  origin,  for  we  have  not  made  the  attempt; 
but  we  recollect  perfectly  to  have  seen  the  method  announced  in  the  '  Rosa  An<dica'  of 
John  of  Gaddesden,  an  English   writer  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Laguna,  in  whose 
pages  wo  have  had  the  cnriosity  to  verify  the  passage.f     The  services  to  the  pro^rress 
of  botany  by  the  Spanish  physicians  and  naturalists  were  at  this  time  of  great  vriiie- 
and  their  intercourse  with  their  new  conquests  beyond  the  Atlantic  enabled  them  to 
enricli  the  materia  medica  with   many  precious  resources,  which  have  never 'since 
ceased  to  justify   their  first  reputation.     An   event  of  importance  in   the  history  of 
disease,  and  one  which  has  recently  become  entitled  to  increased  consideration  among 
the  pliysicians  of  this  country,  is  the  first  observation   in  Europe,  about  the  year  1530 
of  the  affection  which  w(5  now  recognise  under  the  name  of  diphtheria;  but  which  was 
then  known  in  its  epidemic  fqrra,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain,  as  the  cy«,a«cAe  malUfna, 
or,   more  peculiarly,  as  the  (jarrolillo   of  the   lattQr   country,  where   it   received  "this 
designation  owing  to  the  resulting  symptoms  of  suffocation  having  sug.rested,   in  their 
intensity  and  fatality,  the  idea   of  the  death   by  strangulation   produwd  by  the  penal 
instrument  of  the  garrot,.      The   whole   doctrine   of' fevers   received    also    from    the 
bpanish  Medical  School  ot  this  time  an   extensive  and  enlightened  consideration,  and 
the  treatment  of  this  class  of  diseases  was  improved  and  rationalized. 

And  why  should  we  hesitate  to  follow  Morojon,  in  conceding  to  Spain  the  credit 
Of  haying  hrst  delineated  that  form  of  mental  disorder,  now  so  generally  admitted  under 
the  designation  of  monomania;  or  refuse  a  place  in  medical  history  to  Cervantes 
althougfi  no  physician,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  marked  the  features 
of  a  morbid  state  which  his  sagacity  enabled  him  to  recognise,  and  in  behalf  of  which 
through  the  eycrdiving  example  he  has  depicted,  ho  has  claimed  so  genially  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  humane  in  succeeding  ages?  It  is  indeed  with  a  gentle  spirit  that 
Cervantes  touches  the  folly  of  Don  Quixote;  and  it  is  with  a  wonderful  tact  that  we 
are  led  to  smile  at  the  tale  of  his  extravagances,  without  a  tincture  of  contempt  min- 
gling tor  an  instant  with  the  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  to  which  thov  minister  Nor  need 
we  wonder  that  the  nobleness  of  the  motives  apparent  in  the  "  cuerdo  loco,"  together 
with  the  felicity  of  their  exposition  by  the  writer,  should  carry  us  beyond  the  absurdities 
of  the  actions,  scarcely,  perhaps,  so  far  as  to  warm  us  into  affection,  yet  to  lure  us  into 
something  nearer  akin  to  respect  than  to  compassion.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  then  a  most  everywhere  prevailing  spirit,  by  which  lunacy  had  been  customarily 
treated  ratlier  as  guilt  than  as  infirmity,  that  the  author  never  obtrudes  a  sino-le  taunt 
or  rigorous  expression,  to  leave  us  to  infer  his  sense  of  a  degradation  incurred  by  him 
whose  reason  was  partially  destroyed.  Those  who  attempt' Quixote's  cure  attempt  it 
without  harshness,  and  proceed  by  humouring  delusions  which  their  own  reason  teaches 

»  Moreton,  vol.  11.  p.  64. 
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them  would  be  in  vain  to'oppose  by  dint  of  reason.  In  the  adaptation  of  the  change 
in  the  character  of  the  insanity,  also,  in  the  second  part,  we  have  evinced  to  us  the 
closeness  of  observation  which  Cervantes  must  have  employed  to  gather  the  materials 
for  his  picture.  But  the  observing,  as  well  as  the  graphic  powers  of  this  unique  writer 
were  everywhere  great;  and  it  hiis  often  occurred  to  iis  to  admire  the  singular  force 
and  vividness  of  his  picturesque  descriptions,  whether  of  mountain  or  of  champaign 
scenery,  the  merits  of  which  have  only  escaped  nnivoi-sal  attention,  because  they  have 
been  surpassed  by  still  superior  cliaracteristics.  It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry, 
were  it  a  possible  one,  which  should  have  for  its  purpose  to  ascertain  in  how  far  the 
syinpathy,  or  even  the  esteem,  with  which  Cervantes  was  able  to  surround  the  sufferer 
from  insanity,  may  liave  gradually  and  insensibly  dift'nsed  a  lesson,  the  fruits  of  wliich  were 
to  appear  liappiiy  afterwards  in  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  a  Pinel  and  liis  followers. 
But  let  us  turn  now  to  a  notice  of  a  few  others  of  the  chief  names  that  illustrated 
this  crowning  period  of  the  medical  history  of  tlie  Peninsula.  Among  the  more  pro- 
minent of  these  i.s  that  Andres  Laguna  to  wliom  we  have  already  made  a  passing  allu- 
sion. Lagnna  was  born  in  Segovia,  in  1499,  studied  chiefly  at'Salamanea  and  Paris, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  for  the  depth  and  extent  of  liis  classical  acquirements. 
It  was  not  till  1539  that  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Toledo,  for  doctors  in 
these  days  were  not  plants  of  a  rapid  growth  :  after  which,  being  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Charles  V.,  he  accompanied  that  monarch  to  Flanders,  residing  afterwards  in 
various  European  cities,  and  gaining  everywhere  celebrity  for  his  eloquence  and  learning. 
In  1557,  we  find  him  once  more  settled  in  Spain,  and  resident  at  Segovia,  wliere  lie 
died  in  1560.  His  writings  related  to  many  departments  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
One  pn  anatomy,  of  which  we  may  note  that  it  presents  a  description  of  the  ileo-ciecal 
valve,  was  entitled,  '  Anatomica  Methodus,  sive  do  Sectione  Iluniani  Corporis  Contem- 
platio,'  and  was  published  at  Paris  in  1435.  He  then  constructed  an  'Epitome  of  the 
Works  of  Galen,'  which  passed  into  several  editions.  To  this  was  appended,  among 
other  tractates,  a  disquisition  on  "  Medical  Weights  and  Measures;"-  in  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  point  out  the  irregularities  practised  with  respect' to  these  by  the  Spanish 
apothecaries,  who  appear,  in  their  confusion  and  misappropriation  of  a  diversity  of 
weights,  to  Lave  shared  the  reproach  then,  which  our  own  compounders  of  medicine 
inherit  now.  A  treatise  of  some  interest,  published  by  him  in  1551,  was  his  '  Methodus 
Cognoscendi,  Extirpandique  Nascentcs  in  Vesicie  Collo  Carunculas.'  He  translated 
much  from  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  writers  into  Latin  ;  and,  what  is  more  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  while  adverting  to  Spanish  medical,  literature  in  its  stricter  sense,  lie 
transferred  to  his  native  language  the  work  of  Dioscorides.  The  first  edition  of  this 
performance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Morejon  (vol.  ii,  p.  264),  who  men- 
tions none  antecedent  to  that  published  in  Salamanca  in  1506,  while  that  of  1586  is  the 
first  mentioned  by  Antonio.*  We  have  now  before  us,  however,  an  example  of  an 
edition  published  in  1555,  and  therefore  five  years  antecedent  to  the  death  of  the 
author,!  so  that  the  work  does  not  appear  in  the  character  of  a  posthumous -publica- 
tion, as  is  left  to  be  inferred  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  No  one  can  bestow  attention 
on  this  translation  by  Laguna,  and  on  the  ample  comments  with  which  he  illustrates  his 
original,  without  deriving  from  it  that  satisfaction  which  justly  attaches  as  well  to  the 
merits  of  the  performance  as  to  the  character  of  the  writer.  The  author  does  not  rise 
in  it  wholly  beyond  his  times,  for  in  that  no  man  ever  succeeded.  Yet  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  compare  him  with  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  his  cotemporaries,  who  have 
cntereil  on  the  subject  of  the  history  and  actions  of  medicines,  to  discern  his  manifest 
superiority.  Nor  was  this  acquired  at  any  light  sacrifice.  Laguna  indicates  to  us,  in 
the  dedication  of  his  work,  the  many  laborious  journeys  he  had  made,  the  mountains 
he  had  scaled,  the  declivities  he  had  descended,  risking  his  life  among  ravines  and  pre- 
cipices, with  the  cost  attendant  upon  this,  and  upon  the  acquisition  of  specimens  from 
remote  countries,  to  the  ex[)cnditure  for  all  which  he  had  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  substance.     He  intersperses  his  work  with   many  illustrative  facts  or  anecdotes, 

*  BiMiothoca  HlHpaiia  Nova,  torn.  I.  p.  78. 
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chiefly  derived  from  the  stores  of  his  own  experience.  After  a  long  period  of  sleepless- 
ness, induced  by  anxiety  and  over-exertion,  he  derived  great  benefit,  lie  informs  ns  in 
lis  own  person,  from  tlio  use  of  a  pillow  stuffed  with  the  leaves  of  henbane.  Opium 
he  considors,  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource,  when  other  remedies  had 
failed,  \\hile  treating  of  the  deadly  nightshade  and  the  character  of  the  delirium  it 
produces,  he  adverts  to  the  delusions  connected  with  the  subject  of  witchcraft,  and  leans 
evidently,  though  with  some  cautious  reserve,  inspired  doubtless  by  the  terrors  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition,  to  rational  views  as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  unfortunates 
charged  with,  and  pleading  guilty  to,  this  imaginary  crime.  Yet  that  he  does  not  spare 
the  clergy,  where  they  exposed  themselves  deservedly  to  his  censure  in  anythin.r  apart 
trom  tlie  belief  of  Mother  Church,  is  so  clearly  evinced  by  more  than  one  passa  °e  that 
we  may  almost  class  Laguna  with  tliose  writers  who,  like  Erasmus,  prepared  tlie  way 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  Reformed  doctrines,  by  lowering  the  faith  in  their  clerical  oppo- 
nents. Ihe  cuts  with  which  the  volume  is  illustrated  are  of  superior  execution  for  the 
time,  and  many  of  them  characteristic. 

We  may  pause  here  for  an  instant  to   renew  our  acquaintance  with  Rodri<ro  Ruiz 
JUias  de  Isia,  in  order  that  we  may  do  him  the  justice  to  mention,  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  thorougHy  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  the  risks  attendant  upon  a  careless  or 
excessive  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis;  while  he  naively  discloses  to  us  some  notion  of 
the  extent  of  the  practice  and  profits  of  a  syphilidologue  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  when 
he  concludes  his  account  of  this  powerful  remedy  bv  telling  us,  that  "he  does  liot  now 
need  to  say  any  more  of  mercury,  unless  that  he  has  gained  by  it  more  than  twelve 
thousand  ducats.       Continuing  our  notices  of  the  writers  on   the  materia  medica,  we 
remark  here  of  the  instructive  work  by  Nicholas  J\tonardes,  on  the  drngs  imported  from 
tlio  bpanish  possessions  in  America,  published  in  1565,  that  a  Latin  translation  of  it  hf 
Ohisius  appeared  in   1574,t  and  an  English  translation  in  1580,|  to  both  of  which  we 
have  referred  with  interest.     An  analogous  treatise,  relating  to  the  materia  medica  of 
the  Kist  IS  that  of  Garcia  de  Orta,  a  Portuguese,  first  published  at  Goa  in  156.S    but 
afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  also  by  Cliisius,  as  well  as  into  Italian,  EnMish   and 
French.     It  is  only  with  the  Latin  translation,  or  rather  re-compilation,8  of  which  five 
editions  have  appeared,  and  of  these  the  earliest  in  1567,  that  we  have 'had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  acquaintance.    The  work  of  Orta  served  as  a  foundation  for  that 
of  Christoval   Acosta,  published   at  Burgos,  in  ]578,||  of  which  an   Italian  translation 
appeared  at  Venice  in  1585,^  illustrated,  like  the  original,  with  figures.   From  a  perusal 
of  tins  work,  which  we  have  seen  in  both  forms,  wo  gather  that  Acosta  lia<l  travelled 
extensively  in  India,  China,  and  Persia,  with  .the  express  view,  as  he  tells  us,  of  examinino- 
the  plants  used  m  medicine;  and   he  was  unlucky  enough  during  his  enterprise   we 
learn,  from  Juan  Costa,  to  have  suffered  captivitv  "  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  China  "     Much 
of  the  information  he  had  thus  painfully  accumulated  is  curious;  and  varied  as  it  is  by 
personal   anecdotes,  may  still  be  considered  neither   unattractive   nor  valueless      His 
account  of  the  opuim-eaters  of  the  East,  with  the  Chinese,  as  now,  bearino-  his  part 
among  them,  will  at  least  exculpate  our  traders  from  any  charge  of  havino-"  been  the 
originators  of  this  vicious  traffic  with  the  Celestial  Empire.     Asto  the  quantity  of  solid 
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opinni  taken,  he  mentions  an  individual  in  Malabar  whom  he  knew  to  swallow  five 
drachms  daily ;  thongh  from  twenty  grains  to  a  drachm  was  the  usual  allowance  with 
others.  Acosta  introduces  an  acuonnt  of  the  method  of  preparation  and  the  effects  of 
bang,*  as  obtained  from  the  Indian  hemp.  A  work  by  Diego  do  Sanctiago.f  on 
'  Distillation  as  a  Branch  of  Pharmacy,'  which  we  liave  examined,  may  be  mentioned 
here  as  curious  from  its  rarity,  a.s  well  as  from  the  nature-of  its  contents,  and  the  pre- 
tensions and  hardihood  of  its  promises. 

With  Luis  Lobera  de  Avila,  though  a  physician  and  writer  of  great  mark  in  his  day, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  that  we  should  long  detain  oui-selves.  Lobera  was  one  of  the 
physicians  attached  to  the  person  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he  seems  to  have  accompanied 
in  most  of  his  numerous  voyages;  in  the  course  of  which,  according  to  one  of  his 
editors.  Dr.  Francisco  Vargas,  he  proved  himself  "  hombre  de  todas  silias,"  having 
distinguished  himself  as  highly  in  his  suit  of  mail,  when  it  was  necessary  to  fight,  as  by 
his  learning  and  skill  when  called  upon  to  treat  a  patient.  The  collection  of  "his  works 
•which  we  have  seen,  in  which,  however,  the  whole  of  them  are  not  included,  is  that 
published  at  Alcala  de  Ilenares,  in  1542.  No  date  prior  to  this  is  assigned  to  any  of 
them  separately,  by  either  Morejon  or  Antonio ;  though  it  is  evident  that  at  least  the 
'  Vergel  de  Sanidad,'J  or  '  Garden  of  Health,'  of  which  we  have  already  a  German 
translation  issued  at  Augsburg  in  I.t-31,  must  have  appeared  in  Spanish  at  an  earlier, 
though  with  difficulty  determinable,  period.  Those  who  are  curious  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  manner  of  diet  of  the  knight  and  nobles  of  .Spain  in  these  their  palmy  days, 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  treatise :  and  they  may  be  pleased  to  discover 
that  the  wines  of  the  Peninsula  were  as  distinctly  characterized,  then  as  now,  by  their 
superior  strength  to  those  of  France  ;  while  of  the  qualities  of  the  "  double  stout"  (diipla 
biera)  of  the  times,  and  its  composition  of  water,  grain,  and  hops,  they  will  find  not  less 
precise  information.  His  account  of  the  latter  description  of  beverage,  however,  is  by 
no  means  so  minute  as  has,  somewhat  later,  been  supplied  by  Placotomus,  in  his  treatise 
'  De  Natura  Cerevisiarum,'  to  which,  with  all  due  solenmity,  we  refer  the  reader.  It  may 
be  only  worth  while  to  add,  that  Andres  Laguna,  writing  in  1555,  speaks  of  the  ales  of 
England  as  at  that  time  surpassing  all  others  in  quality.  The  most  important,  by  far, 
of  the  works  of  Lobera  which  we  have  examined,  is  his  '  Silva  d,e  Experiencias;'§ 
a  compendium  of  practical  medicine,  in  which  possibly  we  find  few  traces  of  originality, 
but  which  may  be  held  to  represent,  fairly  and  judiciously,  the  medical  knowledge  of 
his  period.  We  may  gather,  here  and  there,  in  Lobera's  pages,  as  in  those  of  Laguna, 
some  graphic  traits  of  the  times. 

A  far  more  remarkable  writer  than  Lobera,  in  as  far  as  general  topics  are  concerned, 
was  Francisco  Villalobos,  a  reminiscence  from  whom  suggests  itself  to  us  here,  but 
whom  it  would  be  unjust,  on  every  other  ground,  to  pass  without  a  brief  notice.  We 
extract  the  following  from  his  'Glosa  a  la  Cancion  de  la  Muerte,'  and  recommend  it  to 
our  readers  for  the  lesson  it  conveys  from  his  medical  experience,  with  reference  to  the 
always  essential  consideration  for  the  physician  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  midst  of 
which  his  art  is  exercised,  as  exemplified  in  the  striking  picture  it  elicits  of  a  sick  room 
of  a  grandee  of  Spain.  "  Since,"  he  says,  "  in  the  end  all  power  changes  into  vanity, 
for  the  more  manifest  proof  of  this  I  shall  relate  here  what  I  saw  in  Saragossa,  while 
the  king  was  residing  there  before  his  marriage.  The  Grand  Chancellor  died  then  of  a 
sudden  attack  of  apoplexy.  He  was  a  man  who,  next  to  the  king,  held  the  chief 
authority  throughout  the  kingdoms,  and  was  obeyed  by  all  the  nobles  and  magis- 
tracy. While  rendering  up  his  soul  to  Him  who  gave  it,  his  bed  was  surrounded  by 
his  domestics,  among  whom  were* a  barber-valet,  and  some  servants  of  the  pantry, 
who,  in  no  long  space  of  time,  had  been  indebted  to  their  master's  favour  for  many 
thousands  of  ducats.  One  of  these  had  chanced  to  fall  asleep  while  reclining  on  the 
pillows  of  the  Chancellor,  gaping  and  snoring  loudly  ;  and  his  fellows,  liaving  taken  the 
crucifix  from  their  master's  breast,  and  placed  it  with  great  parade  on  that  of  the  sleeper, 
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had  begtiii,  amid  bursts  of  laughter,  to  chant  a  funeral  service."     Contemplating  with 
constmiation  this  shocking  spectacle  of  the  unfortunate  man  and  his  unfeeling  attend- 
ants, \  illalobos  proceeds  with   many  excellent  rofleoUons,  which  we  must  allow  our- 
selves to  pass  over,  though   they  indicate  finely  the  thoughtful  and  independent  spirit 
which  characterizes  the  man.     And,  indeed,  we  suspect  that  Villalobos  showed  custo- 
manly  too  much  honesty  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression  to  find  the  result  always 
profitable  for  those  worldly  interests  which  he  mav  have  sought,  through  the  lesson  of 
such  scenes  as  that  he  lias  here  painted,  to  qualify  himself  to  disregard.     At  least,  we 
know  from  Capmani  that  ho  was  not  rewarded  according  to  his  merits;  while  we  seem  ' 
to  Jiave  the  right  to  feel  assured  that  never  in  his  poverty  did  he  even  stand  under  that 
suspicion  which  induced  our  IJobbes  to  ask  for  himself, as  in  defence:  "Do  I  fiatterthe 
king?     V\hy  am  I  not  rich?"*     It  was  for  the  supple  mediocrity  of  a  Euiz  ]3iaz 
to  gam  his  twelve   thousand  ducats  by  a  single  medicine  in  a  single  disease:    for 
the  sterling  worth   of  a  Villalobos    remained    the    severer  lesson    embodied    iu   the 
apoplithegm  t.(  Beauraarchais,  that  "  pour  gagner  du  bien,  le  savoir-faire  vaut  mieux  que 
le  savoir.       Antonio  characterizes  Villalobos  as  "disertus  et  eloquenssermone  patrio;"! 
and  no  one  was  more  conspicuous  in  his  time  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  Spanish 
style,  so  that  he  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  the  language      A 
remarkable  piece  by  him  is  his  poem,  'Sobre  las  Bubas,'  or  On  Svphilis;  a  curious  pro- 
duction, on  a  theme  in  the  management  of  which  lie  preceded  Fracastorio,  the  whole  of 
f\-n  'f  f ''^•"  ^^  -^^orejon  in  an  appendix  to  his  first  volume.     The  date  of  the  birth 
ot  V  lilalobos  IS  uncertain,  but  he  survived  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 

It  IS  not  univers;illy  admitted  that  the  celebrated  passage  in  the  '  Christianismi  resti- 
tutio   ot  Michael  Servetus,  published  in  1553,  clearly  indicates  a  knowledge  on  his  part 
ot  the  proper  mechanism  of  the  lesser,  or  pulmonary  circulation,  and  places  him  there- 
tore  111  the  position  of  the  first  oppugner  of  the  old  Galenical  notions  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  the  first  definite  pioneer  in  ihat  succession  of  taint  perceptions  of  a  comina 
truth  which  at  last  terminated  in  the  full  light  of  the  discovery  of  Harvey.     Yet,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  passage,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Morejon  that  this  deo-reeof 
credit  really  belongs  to  him  ;  for  Servetus,  though  a  graduate  of  Paris,  was  a  native  of 
Vilianueva,  in  Arragon.     Not  less  a  liberal  philanthropist  than  a  zealous  Catholic, 
Morejon  111  the  one  capacity,  deals  with  the  heresy  of  Servetus,  as  with  that  of  his  per- 
secutor Calvin,  by  regarding  them  both   as   monomaniacs;    while,  in   the   other    he 
denounces  the  barbarity  of  those  who  used  the  taggot  to  purify  or  sustain   the  faith. 
How  terrible  is  the  cry  of  agony  of  the  victim  from  his  pile  at  Geneva  !     "  Throw  more 
wood  on  the  fire  that  1  may  die  quickly  !     What  I     Are  not  the  hundred  pieces,  and 
tne  collar  ot  gold  you  took  from  me  when  I  was  seized,  enough  to  buy  wood  to  burn 
me  quickly  ?     Oh  !  wretched  me  1     More  wood  !  "     But  turning  to  a  more  genial  sub- 
ject this  IS  afforded  to  us  by  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  the  career  of  Luis 
Uollado,  one  ot  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  lionorable  men  of  his  time.     Col- 
lado  was  a  native  of  Valentia,  in  the   university  of  which  city  he  at  first  pursued  his 
studies,  and  afterwards  occupied  a  professorial  chair.     Himself  a  skilful  anatomist,  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  merits  of  Vesalins,  to  whom  he  owns  himself  indebted 
tor  valuable  instruction,  and  whom  he  defends  warmly  against  the  grossly  abusive  ani- 
madversions heaped  upon  him,  with  the  literary  courtesy  of  the  day,  by  Jacobus  Sylvius, 
itie  writings  of  Collado  are  chiefly  directed  towards  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Hip- 
pocrates  and  Galen,  and  to  subjects  connected  with  the  materia  medica.    The  well-known 
inecdotc  regarding  him,  when  called  upon  to  visit  the  Marchioness  of  Mondejar,  wife  of 
the  viceroy  of  Valencia,  is  so  illustrative  of  the  country  and  the  times,  as  well  as  of  the 
;haracter  of  the  physician,  that  we  mav  bo  excused  for  repeating  it.      On  his  first 
ntroduction  to  the  sick  room,  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  noble  dame  while  standin;r  by  the 
iide  ot  the  bed.     On  retiring,  he  was  followed  by  an  attendant,  who  signified" to  him 
.liat  the  physicians  of  Castile  were  accustomed  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  lady  of  her  dis- 
inguished  rank  while  on  their  knees.     "  But  I  am  Collado,  and  I  kneel  only  to  God  " 
■vas  the  indignant  answer,  as  he  left  the  palace,  resolved  not  to  renew  his  visit ;  'a 
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determination  which  he  only  abandoned  on  the  entreaty  of  the  Marquis,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  thenceforward  he  should  be  presented  witlj  a  chair.  Another  and  more  trivial 
anecdote  connects  Collado  with  Francisco  Valles,  perhaps,  if  we  except  Mercado,  the 
most  distingnished  in'the  catalogne  of  his  cotemporaries  and  colleagues.  Valics  occu- 
pied the  position  of  first  body  physician  to  Philip  II.,  when  tlie  reputation  of  Collado 
drew  towards  the  latter  also  the  attention  of  this  monardh,  who  desired  to  attach  him 
to  the  court  in  a  similar  capacitj%  and  more  especially  to  confide  to  him  the  post  of  phy- 
sician to  Queen  Isabel.  But  Collado  neither  loved  the  glitter  of  courts,  nor  was  so  daz- 
zled by  their  pageantry  as  to  be  blind  to  the  turmoil  that  heaved  uneasily  beneath  it; 
and  he  was  better  pleased  to  remain  in  his  calm  retreat  at  the  University,  engaged  in 
the  faithful  exercise  of  his  duty  among  his  pupils.  There  was  therefore  an  earnest 
motive  hid  under  his  playful  reply,  as  he  declined  the  proffered  honour,  saying  that  it 
would  be  the  most  monstrous  thing  in  the  world  were  he  to  accept  the  second  position 
where  Valles  had  the  first,  for  it  would  be  to  place  a  hill  (collado)  below  a  valley  (valle). 

As  to  Francisco  Valles  himself,  he  was  a  native  of  Covarrnbia-s,  in  tfie  diocese  of 
Burgos,  and  studied  at  Aleala,  where  ho  graduated  in  1553.  Little  is  known  of  that 
early  career  which  led  him,  at  a  later  period,  to  so  marked  distinction,  that  he  received 
from  his  cotemporaries  the  epithet  of  "  the  divine;"  a  title  said  to  have  been  first 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Philip  11.,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude  for  the  relief  that  this 
monarch,  patient  of  toil  but  of  nothing  else,  had  experienced  through  the  prescriptions 
of  the  physician  under  a  violent  paroxysm  of  gout.  His  influence  with  Philip  gave 
him  great  authority,  which  he  well  employed  in  the  advancement  of  the  means  for  the 
promotion  of  that  learning  among  others  in  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  a  proficient 
himself.  The  fame  of  Valles  soon  extended  to  other  countries,  and  his  wntings  were 
specially  esteemed  in  France.  Those  writings  are  very  numerous;  and  nearly  all  of 
them,  however  neglected  now,  passed  through  a  succession  of  editions  during  the 
century,  which  immediately  followed  their  publication.  Among  them  are  conmientaries 
on  different  portions  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  discussing  whoso  topics  Valles  dis- 
played great  metaphysical  acumen.  His  treatise,  published  in  1588,  'Do  iis  qua)  scripta 
sunt  physice  in  libris  sacris,'  if  we  may  judge  from  the  analysis  by  Morejon,  is  appa- 
rently a  work  of  remarkable  interest.  With  his  '  Methodus  medendi,'  first  published  in 
1589;*  his  'Commentaries  on  Galen  ;'f  those  on  the  'Prognostics,'  and  on  the  'Diet  in 
Acute  Diseases,'  of  Hippocrates  •,\  and  with  his  various  dissertations  on  the  urine,  on 
the  pulse,  and  on  fevers,  we  are  ourselves  acquainted,  and  we  have  not  consulted  them 
without  admiration  of  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  writer.  The  judicious  practical 
maxims  and  sagacious  appreciation  of  facts  evinced  by  Valles,  and  illnstrated  rather  by 
a  choice  than  by  a  profusion  of  learning,  bespeak  the  master  in  his  art  and  the  accom- 
plished scholar ;  if  he  could  not  escape  altogether  from  the  defects  of  his  times,  the 
taint  of  which  nowhere  appears  more  strongly  than  occasionally  in  the  quality  of  his 
therapeutic  resources.  We  have  given,  from  Laguna,  an  account  of  the  prevailing 
proneness  to  intemperance  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  us  see,  in  a  short  extract  from 
Valles,  what  remedies  a  court  physician,  writing  prior  to  1589,  judged  advisable,  and 
actually  employed,  to  cheek  the  propensity;  "lis,  qui  usque  ad  ebrietatem  vini 
snavitate  capiuntur,  solenms  propinare  incautis  vinum  in  quo  stercus  aliqnod,  humanum 
raaximfe,  dissolutum  sit,  aut  spunia  sndoris  equorum,  aut  in  quo  sit  anguilla  suffocata) 
vel  putrefactse  nv».  Ea  enim  abominabile  viSum  reddunt,  et  ejus  abominationis 
vestigium  in  imaginatione  imprimunt."§  The  writings  of  Valles  have  been  greatly 
lauded  by  Boerhaave.     He  died  at  Burgos  in  1592. 

It  is  enough  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  first  treatise  on  dentistry  in  Spain,  the  work 
of  Franco  Martinez,  a  resident  in  Valladolid,  was  published  in  1557,  in  that  city;  while 
Juan  Tomas  Porcell,  who,  in  1565,  published  at  Saragossa  a  treatise  on  the  Plague,  has 
an  undoubted  claim  to  remembrance,  as  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who  opened  the 
bodies  of  those  dead  of  that  disorder.  Porcell  experienced  practically  that  bloodletting 
was  prejudicial  in  the  pestilence;  and  he  accounted  for  this  liypothetically,  on  the 
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t  Oonimentarin  In  Oalenl  Jjibrossex,  ot  Tmctalus  Medlcinalos.     Folio.    Francof.  1645. 

X  Coinmentarta  In  Prognostlcum  lllppooratis.    Folio.    AuroL,  1655.  %  Motboiliu  Medendi,  lib.  11.  cap.  9. 
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blonrt!'"i^  "'  *^'  '^'"'T  P'-«'=<^'^<^.°^  f'-^m  ^i'e  separated  from  blood,  to  remove  the 
blood  was  to  remove  wbat  restrained  tbe  bile,  and  so  produce  frenzy  and  debility  • 

tl  :  JtJ  1  .  1"  ""'"rf '^  '^  y>?  ^'^  ••«'"«'"bcr,  how  independent  tins  may  be  of  a 
^eoret  cal  explanation      But  w,th  this  slight  notice,  and  passing  over  others  altogether! 

fo  oi  jr'"  ,'  "'  '""''  '■''•''"7''-  ^,™°^«  co"«i^le^able,  tl.oush  still  a  scan'ty  space, 
fo  one  so  deservedly  prominent  as  Lim  Mcrcado.  IJorn  at  Valladolid  in  1 520,  Mercarlo 
held  tor  some  time  a  chair  ,n  the  university  of  that  city;  afterwards  occupied  the 

tCriu  ;;  n  r""/^  '''"'P-"-'  ''"^^  '''^  suceesso,  PhiHp  III.;  maintain  d 
woH  fin  n  .  ^''^f^f  •■?''fl'-'-'P"tat,on,  ,«  well  as  a  high  character  for  Unpretending 
v^orth  and  probity;  and  died,  in  1606,  of  calculus  of  the  bladder,  having  reached  the 
age  of  eighy  SIX  years.  It  was  rather  for  the  value  and  extent  of  his  practi  a! 
knowledge   than   lor  his   philosophical   acuteness,  that   Mercado  was  esteemed  by  his 

T\Trii  "  '■"'^T""'  'r  "'P'"r  '"^  ^'^"''^  >"  *'-  f-"'- respect,  if  infertr  in 
t  le  latter.  His  principal  works  were  collected  in  five  folio  volumes,  usually  bound  into 
three,  many  editions  of  which  followed  that  first  issued  in  1605,  a  Valladolid  Tha^ 
wdiich  we  have  consulted  was  published  at  Frankfort,  between  1614  and  1620.*  The 
earl  est  of  his  realises,  in  their  separate  form,  according  to  Antonio,t  was  the '  Metliodus 
^^\    P"^'''f7'^,,'"    15   2.     He   appears  to   be  the   first   Spanish    physic  a     who 

p  ;  a,  y  S:S  V  '  T'- "'°  Y'^'r''  "'  ^"^''"^  maligna  alread/ alluded  to  as 
popnlaily  desig,  ated  m  Spam  under  the  name  oi' garroUl/o.  Mercalo's  description 
Recurs  an.ong  his  'Consultationes  Medicinales,'  of  which  it  is  the  fifteenth  ;  and  r    ate" 

ta    on Vin  £  ^'T'";l   ^T  "PP^r^f^^'y  communicated   through  immediate  con- 

tagion fiom  the  former  to  tlie  latter.     The  details,  which   occupy   upwards  of  seven 

twLCSiJ'"  P='^"'  -\--f-S'y-t-esting,  and  their  e^LiLtion  may  abne 
tloroughly  satisfy  any  one,  as  they  have  satisfied  us,  of  the  learning  and  iudcrment  and 
other  eminent  qualities  of  the  writer.     His  remarks  on  the  treatmc^it  of  ,  et  chial  n^ver 

h  s tri  BL'ti/Tf  ?  '\'r\  °'  'r'r  '-"^''-'-y  ^"'^"^^  *•-  Spaiiiards,'evince  ei  l  ; 
0    t  "oe  wh.  K  ^"d    «lent  for  observation.      Morejon  speaks  of  Mercado  as  one   ' 

ot  those  who  believed  in   the  American  origin  of  syphilis.     Such,  liowcver  is  bv  no 

'  D^M  bo' gE 't  ■  ^"?  r°,  '"^"  '''""  ^!"^  ^^  Satier  from  a  perusal  o7his  tieitis;' 
JJe  MoiboGalieo,!  in  which  he  seems  to  leave  this  question  a  inost  untouched    and 

i,  H  tt^  f     ]  pathological  seat  and  origin    in,  the  liver,  although   it  has  its 

itntiativein  an  external  contagion,  prior  to  its  reaching  the  liver.  In  1593  Philip  II 
employed  Mercado  to  draw  up  two  compendious  treatises,  which  were  o  ervl  a  Te  t 
books  for  an  exammation  of  a  practical  nature,  to  be  undergone  by  all  4duated 
bachelors  of  medicine  and  all  surgeons,  after  they  had  been  two  ye^^rs  cm  aS  n 
practical  .tudies;  tailing  ,„  which,  they  were  to  be  debarred  from  tlfe  further'ex  ci  e 
of  their    unctions       Phihp  HI.  also,  in   1603,  confided  to  Mercado  the  charge  of  p  e- 

tre  lent  :f  d?;  nT-"'^  'l/"^"","  ''°'''''  •''^^'""^  "'■^''  ^^S^'''^  *°  »''«  "^^tnre  Td 
rtatment  of  the  p  ague.     It  may  be  interesting,  though  perhaps  scarcely  consolatory. 

ftv  MioT  "'ir' "■^"'^'-  »°  '^'-■■"'  that  for  the  execution  of  [his  workf  extendi' ,"  t^o 
ducats.      ^  ^    '  ^"^  P''''"^"''  ''"  ^"'''°'"  ^'^"'  ^  --emuneration  of  two  thousand 

Of  tlie  principal  surgeons  of  this  period,  whose  names  it  would  be  an  iniustiee  to 
.mu  our  attention  is  first  directed  to  Francisco  Arceo,  whose  little  treatise  o„-'th  Cu  e 
he  vew  Sos"^  T-  '".  !"''"'■''  reputation.  Arceo  was  born  in  Fregenal,  about 
he  J  ear  1493   and  survived  to  a  great  age,  having  been  distinguished  as  an  operator 

cconJing  to  the  preface  of  hs  works  by  Montano,  even  after  he  had  passed  his 
>.gh  leth  year.  Part  of  his  educational  studies  were  pursued  in  the  monastery  of 
.uadalupe,  then,  and  long  afterwards,  celebrated  for  a  medical  school  rivalling  the  uni- 
versities, and  possessing  the  advantages  of  an  excellent  hospital,  with  other  valuable 
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means  of  instruction.  His  works,  which  are  of  very  modest  dimensions,  and  include 
only  two  treatises,  were  first  printed  in  Afttwerp,  in  1574,  and  appeared  in  various 
editions  and  transitions  subsequently.  Tliat  which  we  have  examined  was  puhlished 
at  Amsterdam  in  1658.*  In  his  comments  on  the  treatment  of  wounds,  Arceo  did  not 
aim  at  their  cure  by  the  fii-st  intention  ;  nor  did  he,  as  Morejon  asserts,  dispense  with, 
the  use  of  tents,  in  at  least  the  treatment  of  the  larger  wounds.f  Still,  this  treatise 
contains  many  excellent  observations,  and  details  many  remarkable  cases  and  cures.  In 
his  second  treatise,  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  fevers,  we  have  little  more  than  a 
l6osely  strung  collection  of  prescriptions,  conceived  in  the  stoutest  spirit  of  polypharmacy, 
and  with  scarcely  the  intervention  of  a  vestige  of  symptomatology  or  pathology.  Reason- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  his  good  fortnne  in  the  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
chest,  he  aimed  at  the  cure  of  the  ulcerated  lung  in  pulmonary  consumption  ;  and  with 
such  success,  he  tells  us,  that  his  patients  under  his  method  became  "  pingues  et  bonl 
habitus,  et  bene  colorati,  ut  nihil  supcrsit  expetendura."t  Our  modern  healers  of  phthisis 
may  find  it  an  advantage  to  add  to  their  fuller  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  information,  if  they  use  it  rightly,  that  this  happy  result  was  produced  by  pills 
of  agaric,  taken  with  infusion  of  scabious,  and  -syrup  of  roses  and  maiden-hair.  But  tlie 
surgeons  for  whom  we  assert  a  title  to  attention  far  beyond  that  of  Arceo,  whether  in 
Spain  or  elsewhere,  are  Daza  Chacon,  Juan  Fragoso,  and  Hidalgo  de  Aguero.  What 
\nvid  reminiscences,  connecting  themselves  with  scenes  not  willingly  forgotten  while 
energy  and  gallantry  continue  to  be  prized,  nor  yet  cheerfully  remembered  while  associ- 
ated with  the  thoughts  of  the  carnage  and  suffering  that  necessarily  attended  them, 
crowd  around  us  as  we  contemplate  the  history  of  the  fortunes  and  the  labours  of  espe- 
cially the  first  of  this  eminent  trio  !  The  campaigns  of  the  fifth  Charles  ;  those  of  tlirf 
stern,  yet  conscientious  Alva  ;  the  gallantry  of  John  of  xVustria,  with  the  story  of  his 
almost  unmatched  victory  of  Lepanto,  and  the  unhappy  accident  of  his  death  ;"the  sad 
career  of  Don  Carlos;  the  devoted  service  and  heroic  end  of  Quixada ;  with  much 
more  of  the  stirring  events  and  striking  or  curious  recollections  of  the  times,  all  exhibit 
their  distinct  traces  before  us  in  this  important  work  on  surgery,§  which  hiis  been  left 
to  us  by  Daza.  We  gather  from  it  also  nearly  all  that  we  Jnow  of  the  biography  of 
the  writer  himself. 

Dionisio  Daza  Chacon  is  said  by  Morejon  to  have  been  born  at  Valladolid  in  1503, 
but  we  glean  evidence  from  his  treatise  that  this  date  should  be  placed  seven  years  later. 
He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  himself  tells  us,  at  twoity  years  of 
age,  and  devoted  to  it  a  period  of  fifty  years  ;  retiring  at  the  time  when  Philip  II.,  of  whom 
he  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Portugal. 
As  this  event  took  place  in  1580,  and  as  in  Daza's  announcement  we  have  precisely 
seventy  years  of  his  life  accounted  for,  we  become  entitled,  through  so  plain  an  induc- 
tion, to  correct  the  statement  of  the  Spanish  historian,  and  to  assign  1510  as  the  proper 
year  of  Daza's  birth.  That  of  his  death  it  is  necessary  to  leave  undetermined  :  but  ho 
must,  at  all  events,  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age;  for  we  find  him,  in  1596,  when 
he  had  attained  his  eighty-seventh  year,  appending  his  name  to  a  favourable  censorship 
of  the  work  of  his  fellow-surgeon,  Hidalgo  de  Aguero.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Daza's  treatise  must  have  been  completed  about  the  time  of  his  retreat  from  active  ser^ 
vice;  though  the  first  edition  mentioned  by  Antonio  is  that  of  1605,  subsequent  to 
which  three  others,  at  least,  have  been  published.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble,  like 
ourselves,  to  examine  the  somewhat  bulky  volume  of  this  surgeon,  and  compare  with  it 
the  works  of  any  of  his  other  more  remarkable  contemporaries,  will  be  at  no  doss  to 
account  for  the  distinguished  reputation  he  acquired  in  his  own  day,  of  the  extent  of 
which  we  have  many  evidences,  derived  from  among  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were 
best  competent  to  form  a  judgment.  Willingly  paying  our  tribute  to  the  acutonessand 
to  the  happy  ingenuity  of  Ambroise  Pare,  still,  with  regard  to  all  the  more  solid  require- 
ments of  the  mind,  Daza  was  unquestionably  his  superior;  while  in  depth  and  variety 

*  Franctsciu  Arcens :  D«  recto  carandoram  Tnlnernm  raUone,  et  AlUs  ejn«  artis  nreeMritls,  Llbrl  II.    12mo.    Am- 
•telodami,  1668. 

+  Op.  cit,  pp.  Ill,  112.  %  Ibid,,  p.  810. 

S  Practloa  y  Teorlcft  de  Cirti|ria,  en  Bomance  y  en  Latin.    Compueeta  por  el  LIcontlado  Dionisio  Daza  Cbacoi  ' 
Medico,  y  Clraglanp  de  su  Magestad  del  Key  Don  Felipe  Segmido.    i'ollo.    Valencia,  1650. 
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of  erudition,  and  in  tlie  capacity  of  judging  of  the  observation  of  others,  wherever  for 
that  purpose  was  required  the  application  of  a  high  intelligence,  with  power  of  abstrac- 
tion or  logical  deduction,  the  inferiority  of  the  French  surgeon  was  still  more  conspicu- 
ous. Hence  arose  the  marked  credulity  of  Pare,  for  which  scarcely  any  prodigy  of 
middle-aged  superstition  was  too  extravagant  or  repulsive.  Hence  the  comparative 
scrupulonsness^  of  Daza,  wlio,  preferring  to  tlirow  the  responsibility  of  his  fame  upon 
the  thinkers  of  his  age,  was  indebted  to  no  happy  accident,  or  single  prominent  dis- 
covery, for  the  basis  of  a  reputation,  the  light  of  which  may  have  been  less  brilliant  than 
that  of  Pare,  but  was  more  equably  and  expansively  diffused. 

Nor  could  the  endowments  of  Juan  Fragoso  be  brought  into  equal  competition  with 
those  of  his  more  able  countryman,  although  the  work  of  this  surgeon  seems  to  have 
been  generally  the  more  popular,  and  to  have  passed  rapidly  through  numerous  editions. 
The  impression  of  Fragoso's  treatise,  which  we  have  examined,  bears  to  be  the  sixth,* 
and  IS  dated  in  1601,  while  the  first  had  been  apparently  issued  only  ten  years  earlier. 
But  there  was  much  even  in  the  relative  inferiority  of  Fragoso  to  conduce  to  this 
greater  popularity  ;  for  the  comprehensive  erudition  of  Daza,  embracing  all  epochs  of 
his  science,  from  its  dawn  to  its  relative  maturity,  extended  sometimes  to  what,  for 
the  evervday  world,  was  beyond  the  common  wants  and  the  common  intelligence.  Still, 
the  treatise  of  Fragoso  must  rank  as  a  work  of  high  merit,  tliough  not  of^the  highest 
merit;  nor,  above  all,  of  marked  originality.  His  consideration  of  mcdico-lcfal  cases 
IS  curious  for  the  time,  and  his  illustrations  from  actual  observation,  among  which  we 
may  point  to  his  description  of  a  leper,  are  occasionally  very  instructing.  In  discussincr 
the  means  of  determining  whether  a  person  had  been  hanged- while  in  life,  or  suspended 
after  death,  his  descriptionf  of  the  effect  of  the  cord  niider  the  former  condition,  as 
causing  a  discoloured,  livid,  or  black  mark,  with  the  skin  contracted  or  wrinkled,  is 
tolerably  graphic.  He  alludes  to  the  death  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  as  reported  by 
Daza,  and  repeats  as  an  unquestioned  fact,];  that  this  cherished  hero  of  the  soldiery 
perished  from  loss  of  blood,  consequent  upon  opening  a  hiemorrhoid  with  the  lancet ;  a 
disaster  which,  along  with  the  affecting  details  regarding  it,  as  these  are  briefly  narrated 
by  the  former  eminent  sui^eon,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  best  histo- 
rians, liy  whom  the  fatal  issue  has  been  usually  attributed  to  fever.  He  quotes  a  storyS 
from  the  renowned  Fra  Luys  de  Granada,  which,  with  its  severe  discipline,  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  writers  on  Gout,  for  the  behoof  of  their  generally  not 
smgularly  abstemious  patients.  An  Italian,  a  thorough  and  veteran  martyr  to  the 
disease,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  feudal  enemy,  who  for  four  vears  kept  him  imprisoned 
in  a  tower,  giving  him  as  his  sole  sustenance  a  scanty  sup'piy  of  bread  and  a  juo'  of 
water  daily.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  when  a  luckv  chance  freed  him  from'^his 
prison,  lie  was  freed  from  his  disorder.  Fragoso  published  an  earlier  work  in  1570,  the 
subject  of  which  also  relates  to  surgerj'.  None  of  the  Spanish  authorities  whoin  we 
have  consulted  record  either  the  date  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 

Bartolome  Hidalgo  de  Aguero,  a  native  of  Seville,  died  in  1597,  at  the  a<Te  of  sixty- 
six,  and  was  born,  we  thus  learn,  in  1531.  He  held  for  some  time  a  chair°of  Surjrery 
in  the  university  of  his  native  city.  In  the  year  preceding  his  death  we  find  a  censor- 
ship of  his  principal  book  by  the  veteran  Daza,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  learned  and 
laborious  work.  It  was  not  published,  however,  till  1604,  or  till  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  when -the  first  edition,  which  is  that  now  before  ns,||  was  issued 
under  the  care  of  his  son-in-law.  One  or  two  minor  works  appeared  durin<r  his  lifetime, 
and  other  editions  of  his  principal  treatise  were  published  subsequently.  Hidalgo,  or  his 
son-in  law  in  his  name,  assigns  what  we  may  here  refer  to  as  the  usual  reason  "proffered 
by  the  writers  of  the  day  for  composing  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  their  motive  being  the 
desire  that  their  works  m'ight  in  this  way  become  generally  useful.  The  signal  merit 
of  Hidalgo,  for  which  the  art  of  surgery  must  remain  for  ever  indebted  to  him  as  one  of 
Its  most  sagacious  promoters,  lay  in  his  advocacy  of  what  he  designated  as  his  via  par- 

IMl"™^'*  ^"'™''"'  *°"  nnevamente  emendada  y  anadlda  en  est*  aeita  impreselon.    Folio.    Alcala  d«  llenareih 
t  Op.  clt.  p.  Ml.  t  Ibid.,  p.  448.  S  Ibid.,  p.  448. 

I  ilicsoro  lie  la  yerdadera  Clrugla  y  rla  particular  contra  la  comun.    Folio.    SeTilla,  1604. 
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tatioii,  tents,  and  digestive  ointments  were  to  bo  liappily  excluded  from  tlie  prevailing 
rontine.     With  the  same  wise  opposition  to  all  officious  and  often  perilous  iiiterfercnce, 
tiie  use  of  the  trepan  and  the  levator  was  banished,  or  nearly  banished,  from  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  of  the  head.     This  great  innovation,  so  happy  in  its  etfects,  and  so  pre- 
cious to  tlie  art,  was  not  received  without  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  other  surgeons 
at  the  time  ;  but  the  experience  of  its  benefits,  at  a  period  when  no  weapon  rested  lono- 
in  Its  sheath,  soon  became  too  notorious  not  to  meet  many  sufferers  who  found  reason 
to  confade  in  its  efficacy,  and  who  were  glad  to  profit  by  the  gentleness  of  method  and 
promptness  of  cure  by  which  it  was  attended.     Even  the  bullies  of  Seville,  we  are  told  * 
gathered  added  courage  during  his  life,  and  set  to  in  their  encounters  with  little  fear  of 
the  consequences,  committing  themselves,  as  thov  crossed  swords,  to  God  and  to  Ilidahro 
to  wliom,  with  pious  ruffianism,  they  commended  themselves  as  to  a  kind  of  saint.    But 
llidalgo,  It  he  have  been  a  dexterous  and  judicious  surgeon,  is  not  equally  skilful  with 
Lis  pen,  and  we  find  little  in  him  to  remind  iis  of  the  wide  attainments  and  erudition  of 
Daza.     Ihrough  a  maze  of  much  confusion,  we  arrive  only  with  difficulty  at  a  full  com- 
prehension of  his  methods;  nor  when  we  enter  into  their  details  do  we  discover  how- 
ever  great  his  improvements  on  what  had  preceded  him,  that  he  is  by  any  means  uni- 
formly exempt  from  false  and  extravagant  notions  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  remedies,  or 
that  Ins  rules  are  always  so  sound  or  so  simple  as  those  wliich  form  the  basis  of  modern 
practice.     He  speaks  of  his  plansf  as  having  been  developed  with  great  labour  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Cardinal  at  Seville,  where  he  had  acted  as  surgeon  for  more  than  twenty 
years.     The  wound  of  a  cutting  instrument,  he  remarks,^  is  liealed  by  the  mere  approxi- 
mation of  Its  edges,  because  it  contains  nothing  to  impede  the  union ;  and  now  experi- 
ence  has  shown,  he  adds,  that  by  removing  whatever  intervenes,  such  as  cxtravasated 
blood,  or  foreign  substances,  or  the  existence  cJf  abnormity  of  temperature,  to  prevent  a 
union,  we  may  attain  a  like  success  with  contused  or  lacerated  wounds,  for  which,  there- 
fore a  cure  by  the  first  intention  is  to  be  similarly  attempted..  He  applies  these  niaxims 
to  the  treatment  of  a  great  variety  of  wounds,  subjecting  his  processes  to  modification 
according  to  the  precise  seat  and  nature  of  the  injury.     An  able,  though  ecceutric  Eng- 
ish  writer.  Sir  Konelm  Digby,  born  six  years  after  Uidalgo's  death,  g'ives  the  secret  of 
Ills  success  in  the  cure  of  wounds  by  the  powder  of  sympatliy,  in  his  advice  to  "  cast 
away  all  your  playsters,  onely  keep  the  wound  cl«an  and  in  a  moderate  temper,  'twixt 
heat  and  cold  ;  §   but  we  have  seen  how  fully  all  that  was  worth  in  these  directions, 
profitable  a-s  they  were  in  their  time  in  spite  of  their  association  by  Digby  with  a  ridi- 
culous superstition,  have  been  anticipated  by  the  more  reasonably  developed  precepts 
of  lluialgo.     Tliose  who  will  turn  to  the  work  of  Cesare  Magati,  for  which,  as  proposing 
a  remited  iiew  method,  he  attained  great  credit,  also  after  the  death  of  Uidalgo,  will 
find|  that  neither  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  generally,  nor  of  injuries  of  the  head  in 
particular,  are  his  practical  rules  more  judicious,  if  in  the  latter  they  are  not  sometimes 
less  judicious,  than  those  of  the  Spanish  surgeon,  though  it  must  be  confessed  they  are 
detailed   with  a  more  precise  and  scholarly  diction.     In  leaving  the  surgeons  of  this 
period,  we  may  select  from  among  those  of  lesser  note  the  name  of  Francisco  Diaz  a 
graduate  of  Alcala,  and  a  pupil  of  Collado  at  Valencia,  whoi  published  in  1575  a  Com- 
pendium of  Surgery,  which  we  have  not  seen ;  and  in  1588  a  treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
tlii3  Urinary  Organs,^  which  we  have  consulted,  and  which  was  in  high  esteem  in  his 
day.     llis  account  of  renal  calculi,  with  their  ettects  and  symptoms,  is  judicious  and 
accurate  for  the  time,  and  he  recommends  among  the  rest  a  recourse  to  mineral  waters 
in  their  treatment.     In  strictures  of  the  urethra  he  introduces  what  he  calls  a  novel 
method  of  cure,  which  consists  in  a  modification  of  that  by  caustic  bougies,  with,  in 
otherwise  intractable  cases,  the  employment  of  the  canula,  armed  with  a'stylet,*'  the 

•  Op.  cit.,  ProIc(f..  p.  8.  t  Op.  dt,  Trat,  I.  cup.  26.  ±  Ibid    Triit  iv  con  6 

(  6ir  Kenelme  IHzhj ;  A  lale  Discourse  touching  the  Cure  o/  Wounds  bj  the  Powdar  of  Sympathy,  P  ».  (1668  V 

I  MaKatus,  De  rura  medlcatlonc  vulnorum  (1616),  lib.  11.  cap  1   6  25  /■"("■luj,  p.  ».  iiooo.; 

llbJoSI^^lto."  Madrid. ^''''""*'^"  "^  '"''  ^"""'"'  ^'""*"'  '  ^S'^^<"  <!•  I«  "rgi,  j  Urin.,  dlvldldo  In  tret 
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danger  of  which  he  confesses,  but  justifies  on  the  plea  that  it  was  only  resorted  to  bv 
mm  to  avoid  a  greater  danjjer.  •' 

Among  not  a  few  Spanish  ladies  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  general  stu- 
dies m   the  sixteenth   centuiy  ("rarum  in  se^u  decs,"  says  Antonia,*  ".mamvis  inter 
llispanas  minus  ranim"),  we  find  one  who  rendered  herself  conspicuous  by  the  views 
she  promulgated  regarding  the  science  of  medicine.    Dona  Oiiva  del  Sabnco  de  Nantes 
ijarrera  a  native  of  Alcaraz,  in  la  Mancha,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Natin-e  ot  Man,  published  at  Madrid  in  1587  ;  of  which  at  least  three  edi- 
tions appeared   afterwards,  that  of  1728,  which   is  now   before  ns,t   being  the  latest. 
While  compelled  to  detract  somewhat  from  the  laudations  bestowed  upon  this  learned 
Jady  by  the  Spanish  critics  and  bibliographers,  an  examination  of  her  work,  nevertheless 
reveals  to  us  much  that  justifies  us  in  assigning  to  her  no  ordinary  degree  of  merit    She 
propounds,  as  her  fundamental  doctrine,  that  all  life,  with  all  diseases  or  depravations  of 
Jite,  proceeds  from  the  brain  ;   the  varions   actions  and   manifestations  being  etfected 
through  the  moans  of  a  white  juice  or  fluid,  sometimes  named  by  her  chyle,  aud  some- 
times white  blood,  which  emanates  there,  and  is  thence  diffused  throughout  the  body 
In  tins  idea  of  a  white  juice,  Martinez,  and  after  him  Morejon,  affect  to  discover  an  anti- 
cipation  of  the  later  received  doctrines  regarding  a  nervous  fluid ;  and  indeed,  whatever 
be  the  value  of  these,  had   she   limited   hereelf  to  the  statement  that  by  the  supposed 
fluid,  which,  she  remarks,  was  not  detected  by  the  ancients  because  of  Its  like  colour 
with  iJie  nerve,  the  sensitive  and  motive  power  is  communicated,  and  not  by  irradiation 
the  claim  might  have  received  at  least  a  qualified  assent.     With  how  little  real  iustice 
Jt  IS  advanced,  however,  any  one  who  will  trace  the  development  of  Dona  Oliva's  doc- 
trines m  her  treatise^  will  easily  determine.     In  truth,  her  philosophy  lavs  at  no  time 
any  very  strict  restraint  on  either  her  imagination  or  her  credulity;  and'mere  dreams 
pass  with  her,  not  less  promptly  than  with  the   most  fanciful  of  her  cotemporaries,  as 
thorough  y  investigated  and  determined  problems.    It  is  one  of  her  therapeutic  maxims, 
connected  with  her  notion  of  a  nervous  flaid,  that  scratching  the  top  of  the  head  with 
ttie  nails   constitutes   an   admirable   remedy,  from  its  power  of  raising  the  general  pia 
mater,     let  in  many  points  which  she  touches,  and  especially  in  those  which  relate  to 
practical   ethics,  and  to  moral   and   political  philosophy,  she   is   oft(in   clear,  solid,  and 
ingenious;  and  ,t  is  impossible  to  follow  her  speculations  without  respect  and  without 
interest.     With  the  boldness  which  belongs  to  her  mission,  she  does  not  hesitate  some- 
imes  to  discuss  subjects  not  usually  considered  congenial  to  the  feminine  character;  but 
tfie  fashion  of  the  day  was  not  fastidious  in  matters  of  dclicacv,  and  little  more  liann 
was  seen  then  in  naming  a  thing  directly  than  in  reaching  it  by"a  circumlocution.   Upon 
tne  wbole,  Dona  Oliva  Sabuco  does  not  deserve  to  be  forgotten. 

(  To  he  continued.') 
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Urethro  -  Vaginal,  Vesica  -  Vaginal,  and  Recto  -  Vaginal  Fistula;,  dc.     By  N.  Bozem  4n 
M.D.,  nf  New  Orleans. — N^ew  Orleans,  1860.  ' 

N  the  October  number  of  the  year  1858,  we  gave  a  notice  of  Dr.  Bozeman's  important 
,nd  interesting  observations  on  the  nature  and  varieties  of  vcsico-vaginal  and  urethro- 
aginal  fistute  with  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  treatment,  by  surgical  operations, 
f  these  lamentable  injuries.  j       a         t-  , 

"Something  more  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed,"  writes  Dr.  Bozeman  "since 
ly  last  paper  upon  the  subject  of  urethro-vaginal  and  vesico-vaginal  fistules  appeared. 

•  Blbl.  Hlsp.  NoTB,  torn.  11.  p.  IM. 
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Since  that  time  I  liave  been  steadily  enfjaged  in  prosecuting  ray  labours  in  tins  depart- 
ment of  surgery;"  and  the  result  of  his  labours  is,  that  13  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
his  pamphlet,  all  of  which  have  been  under  treatment  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bozeman,  in 
addition  to  19  cases  previously  recorded  :  making  a  total  of  32  cases. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  we  shall  presently  discuss ;  in  the  meantime  we  have  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  introductory  remarks  in  the  paper  on  ^^  metaUic 
niturfs,''''  and  the  best  mode  of  using  them  in  the  management  of  these  injuries.  Dr. 
Bozeman  has  no  novelty  to  urge  respecting  the  preference  of  metallic  sutures,  in  the 
operative  treatment  of  these  injuries,  over  the  use  of  silk  sutures.  The  profession,  or 
those  members  of  it  who  have  experimented  in  the  field  of  plastic  surgery,  have  entirely 
given  the  verdict  in  favour  of  metallic  sutures,  for  almost  all  operations  embraced  by  the 
term  "plastic  surgery."  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  singular,  that  tJie  lesson  taught  us  by  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  of  past  aijes,  respecting  the  non-irritating  nature  of  metallic  sub- 
stances introduced  through  the  fl(^sh,  should  have  been  so  long  overlooked  and  neglected. 
Wire,  manufactured  of  gold  or  of  silver,  introduced  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear;  or  of 
other  metals,  through  the  nasal  cartilage,  was,  as  respects  the  former,  made  an  orna- 
ment necessary  to  "the  dress"  of  English  damsels;  and  as  regards  the  latter,  was 
adopted  by  the  careful  herdsman  to  tether  by  the  nose  in  security  every  dangerous  or 
obstreperous  bull.  In  every  instance  the  metallic  substance  remained  in  the  flesh,  not 
only  without  producing  irritation,  but  even  allowing  cicatrization  of  the  parts  with  which 
it  was  in  contact,  and  thus  formed  a  perfect  hole  through  the  flesh,  covered  with  skin 
or  membrane. 

We  have  ourselves  tested  the  non-irritating  property  of  silver  wire  sutures,  by  leaving 
portions  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first  placed,  for  many  weeks  after  the  wound, 
for  which  the  sutnreswere  introduced,  was  entirely  healed ;  and  we  have  then  found 
the  parts  in  contact  with  the  suture  presenting  no  indications  of  irritation,  nor  the  pre- 
sence of  the  suture  producing  the  slightest  suppuration;  in  fact,  acting  no  other  part,  in 
this  respect,  than  the  earrings  in  the  oars  of  tfce  fair  sex. 

Dr.  Bozeman  is,  however,  desirous  to  draw  attention  to  the  superiority  of  silver  loire 
over  iron  wire  sutures.  His  idea  is  that  iron  wire,  being  subject  to  more  change  than 
silver  while  in  contact  with  living  tissues,  is  consequently  more  irritating  to  those  tissues; 
and  that,  therefore,  wherever  the  slightest  traction  is  exerted  on  the  approximated 
edges  of  a  wound,  there  the  iron  -wire  suture  has  a  greater  tendency  to  "  cut  out"  than 
the  silver  wire.  The  remarks  on  these  points  are  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  interested 
in  questions  relating  to  operations  for  the  closure  of  fistulsD.  We  pass  on  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  other  points  in  the  pamphlet. 

Dr.  Bozeman  presents  us  with  the  records  of  the  treatment  and  result  of  13  casesj^ 
In  10  of  the  cases  reported,  the  injuiy  was  confined  to  that  variety  of  fistula  known  asi 
simple  vesico-vaginal.  Dr.  Bozeman  operated  but  once  on  each  of  9  cases  out  of  the 
above  10;  1  of  these  9  having  been  operated  on  previously  three  times  by  another 
surgeon. 

Dr.  Bozeman's  report  satisfies  us  that  he  succeeded  in  Q\oi,\ng  permanently  the  aper- 
ture in  the  vesico-vaginal  wall  in  6  of  the  above  9  eases  by  one  operation  in  each  case ; 
incontinence  to  a  troublesome  extent  persisting  in  2  out  of  these  6  cases. 

In  one  (27)  of  the  9  ciwes,  the  ultimate  result  was  unsuccessful,  though  union  is 
stated  to  have  for  a  short  time  attendedthe  operation,  but  subsequently  gave  way  from 
ulceration.  In  another  (28)  of  the  9  cjwes,  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day,  the  nsull 
of  pyaemia ;  but  the  aperture,  as  far  as  could  be  decided  in  this  short  interval,  liac 
apparently  been  closed.  In  the  ninth  case  (31),  incontinence  continued  after  the 
operation,  and  there  was  some  doubt  how  far  this  depended  on  the  dribbling  through 
the  urethra,  or  upon  any  small  opening  remaining  in  the  seat  of  the  original  fistula; 
therefore,  we  may  consider  the  result  of  this  case  as  uncertain. 

The  tenth  case  (20)  required  to  be  operated  on  twice ;  the  second  operation  waii 
followed  by  permanent  closure  of  the  fistula.  In  2  cases  out  of  the  13  related  by  Dr 
Bozeman,  the  injuries  consisted  of  vesico  vaginal  fistula;  complicated  with  urethro-vaginai 
fistulae.  In  one  of  these  cases  (21)  the  injury  was  the  result  of  the  operation  of  litho- 
tomy through  the  vesico-vaginal  septum ;  and  the  apertures  were  permanently  closec 
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by  two  operations.     In  the  second  case  (26),  Dr  BozeminV  hp«f  off^^        a 

from  relapse,  or  ulceration  ;  1  (28)  died  •  1  On  is  do„htf„  /  ^  u  ""^"°=essf«l 
enti,.ely  failed  to  be  relie^^d  alrln  op'erat  on  .  Sf  hrr^direndl^t'"'  '  ^''^ 
^  attacks  of  ulceration,  we  believe  to^  have  been  <^^:i^:'t:lZJ^ 

This  summary  of  the   13    cases   is   hitrhlv  <iiti<ifa,.f«r,r      r 
success  ?     Whe/ we  recal  the  iru^^^I^T^l^^j;^;^^  ^■•«^'- 
the  operating  theatre,  to   remedy   these   calamitous   iniu    es   we   fel    tha     Z    ^^ *^ 
greatest  improvements  in  surgery  has  been  achieved  h^  he  sacce's  of  Dr  T  ' 

operations.     There    s  one   disci-,>nan,.,r  ,■„   n     n  J  '"e  success  ot  -Ur.  Jjozeman's 

him  inaccurately  and  we  7^1127 fT  ?^'^^"T''^■'^^^^''^  "'  P^^^'^F  >^e  read 
error  or  an  omiki'on-^yc  ^'o'doubT  iHi  I'^t  Sr ft/;  ^''"^  ^T'^'^  !°  -  - 
explain.     At  page  6,  Dr.  Bozeman  says:  "'""■'  P'"°'^  satisfactorily 

:^sSs^sr^?SSn^JS';:^--iS^^^ 

regarded  of  the  greatest  practical  iitilV  T 'e  ve^  ftl"  ,,f  w"  "T"  "''  ""t""'  '°  ^^ 
involving   nearly   the  whole  of  the  v^  co-vayna    si 

the  root  of  the  urethra,  and  a  lar^e  naH.nF  th/Ll  •       I  ^'8"^}!^^   ^vith  half  an  inch  of 
situated  about  two  and'  a  half  inchesTorrthe  anns    w  ""''"■     T''^■••^«f'V^«*'''"^•  "Pening, 
and  unyielding  band   below   i  ,  whic  i    p  evlnted  a  V    nn  "''''Ti  7"''  "  ''^'«'''  ^^'^ 
Th^^^el^g  nature  of  the  posterior  ^^^c^^  'r  T^^^tX^,  .^  „, 

bowel   by  closing  the  recto-va^tI„a|  fistu  I      T  1^     !  communication  with  the 

any  atteiipt  was^made  to  orudh!li„a'lLXn  all's  '^^  T  ^''-''T'  '"''''' 
me  to  see  what  could  be  reahVed  hv  tV./  .         i  i  M^s— "  It  remained  now  for 

vagina  at  the  vulva  .     The  Se  t^f  ^e  fc^ir^^tl"  1"'  ^''^P^'"^  (obturation  of  the 

description  so  pLtia  1^-  enTf  tl  at  fn  wlS  T'  ^-"''^Tl  ''°''  ""'  '''S'-^'^  "it''  tie 
and  we  must  therSe'concludI  that  rf  n  "^'""'T''  °'  •',"  '"-'"*  ^^'^^  practised; 
the  case  referred  to  at  pa 'e  6  '"""''"  ''"'  ^'^•^"^'-'"'"i'y  "''fitted  to  insert 
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PART  SECOND. 
Sibliosrapl)ical  Ulccorb. 


Art.  I. — A  History  of  Infusoria  ;  including  the  Desmidmcece  and  Diatomacece,  British 
and  Foreign.  By  Andrew  Pkitciiard.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised  by 
J.  T.  Arlidge,  M.B.,  B.A.,  Lond.;  W.  Archer,  Esq.;  J.  Ralfs,  M.R.C.S.E.  ;  and 
W.  C.  Williamson,  Esq.,  F.K.S.  Illustrated  by  Forty  Plates. — London,  1861. 
pp.  968. 

This  large  work,  just  published,  miijht  well  bo  call.ed  a  cyclopaedia  of  microscopic 
organisms,  animal  and  vegetable,  so  numerous  and  so  varied  arc  the  groups  of  created 
objects  comprised  in  the  ill-defined  aggregation  of  living  beings  here  called  "  Infusoria." 
Scientifically,  in  fact,  the  term  "  Infusoria"  is  so  loose  and  varied  in  its  meaning,  that  it 
ought  to  be  rejected.  For  instance,  in  the  work  before  us,  it  is  made  to  comprehend 
truly  vegetable  forms,  such  as  the  Desmidiaceas,  a  congeries  of  doubtful  organisms,  here 
styled  Phytozoa;  all  the  lowest  phases  of  animal  life,  repjesented  by  the  Protozoa;  and 
along  with  these  heterogeneous  beings,  the  class  of  the  Rotatoria,  which  in  oiganization 
rank  alongside  the  Crustacea.  On  the  contrary,  as  Dr.  Arlidge  remarks  (p.  199)  in  his 
elaborate  "General  History  of  Infusoria,"  several  authors  have  used  the  term  in  so 
restricted  a  sense  as  to  comprehend  only  the  ciliated  division  of  Protozoa. 

But  before  we  can  reject  any  term  from  science  we  must  be  able  to  replace  it  by 
another,  or  others,  more  appropriate,  and  many  terms  are  to  be  tolerated  as  provisional. 
Among  those  of  this  class,  that  of  "  Infusoria"  may  be  admitted,  for  the  present ;  or,  at 
least,  it  may  be  tolerated  in  the  instance  of  the  work  before  us,  as  affording  a  short  and 
simple  title  to  a  collection  of  essays  on  the  general  organization,  physiology,  and  syste- 
matic distribution  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  organized  beings  which  come  within  the 
compass  of  microscopical  investigation. 

The  publication  of  so  extensive  a  treatise  is  a  proof  how  widely  microscopic  .studies 
are  now  pursued  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  afford  an  impetus  to  those  studies,  since 
it  places  in  the  hand  of  microscopists  a  compendium  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
on  so  large  a  number  of  their  favourite  objects,  and  one,  we  must  say,  without  its  like 
in  any  other  language.  It  professes  to  be  a  "  fourth  edition,''  but,  on  comparing  it  with 
the  previous  editions,  brought  out  under  Mr.  Pritchard's  management,  we  find  it  so 
completely  revised,  re-arranged,  and  re-written,  that  it  is  bond  fide  a  new  work.  It  is 
sub-divided  into  several  parts,  which  have  been  written  by  various  authors,  and  each 
part  may  be  looked  on  as  well  nigh  an  independent  treatise.  The  '  General  History  of 
the  Infusoria,'  by  Dr.  Arlidge,  occupies  no  less  than  484  pages,  and  presents  a  most 
complete  resume  of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  respecting  each  of  the  interesting 
groups  comprehended  under  that  term.  The  same  writer  has  also  undertaken  the  sys- 
tematic history  of  the  Phytozoa  and  Protozoa — a  task  which  will  be  valued  by  observers 
as  tiiraishing  the  means  for  identification  of  species,  and  for  the  more  accurate  study  of 
their  affinities  and  classification.  The  group  "  Rotatoria"  is  treated  systematically  by 
Professor  Williamson,  of  Manchester,  a  naturalist  whose  name  will  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  work  he  has  dqpe  ;  whilst  the  Desmidiacese  are  arranged  and  described  by  Mr. 
Archer,  of  Dublin ;  and  the  Diatomacese  by  Mr.  John  Raits,  of.  Penzance.  The  last 
parts  are, sure  of  being  highly  appreciated  by  micioscopists,  for  the  systematic  liistory 
of  the  Diatomaceae  presents  all  the  originality  of  views  and  accuracy  of  detail  which 
have  rendered  Mr.  Ralfs's  writings  on  these  beings  and  the  Desmidieae  so  highly  valued 
by  naturalists  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
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Art.  II. — Die  Brand.ttiftunc/en  in.  Affecten  und  Geistesuldrttnf/cn.     E'ln  Beilray  zur 

Gerichllkhen  Medicin.     Von  Dr.  Willkrs  Jksskn. — Kid,  1860.     pp.  335. 
On  the  Incendiarism  oftlte  Tnsane,  &c.     By  Dr.  W.  Jessen. 

Fhis  volume  is  of  too  special  a  character  to  call  for  a  lengthAed  notice  in  this  jour- 
nal, although  it  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  students  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
to  medical  men  engai^ed  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

The  subject  of  "  pyromania" — the  insane  propensity  to  destroy  by  fire — has  never, 
in  Dr.  Jcssen's  opinion,  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  He  accordingly  undertakes 
its  complete  examination,  and  views  it  in  relation  to  the  mental  conditions  found  accom-* 
panying  it,  and  to  its  association  with  positive  mental  aberration.  To  illustrate  his 
subject,  he  has  collected  from  various  quarters  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
this  destructive  propensity,  and  has  further  added  to  the  value  of  his  work  by  presenting 
in  historical  resame  of  the  writings  and  opinions  of  other  authors  who  have  written 
upon  it.  However,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  German  medical  writers  are  little 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  produced  in  other  countries  besides  their  own.  This 
defect  attaches  to  Dr.  Jessen,  who,  in  his  preliminary  notice  of  the  literature  of  his  sub- 
ject, quotes  none  but  German  authors;  but  this  is  a  small  matter,  and  detracts  little 
from  the  merit  of  the  treatise,  which,  we  may  add,  is  the  most  complete  contribution 
to  the  etiology  and  psychology  of  pyromania  in  any  language.  So  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  we  cannot,  indeed,  point  to  one  satisfactory  brochure  on  the  subject;  all 
that  we  have  published  upon  it  being  but  mere  disjecta  membra  in  Transactions  of. 
societies  and  in  journals.  ' 


Art.  III. — On  the  Theory  of  the  Ophthalmoscope.     By  George  Rainy,  M.D.,  Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary.     Pamphlet,  pp.  66.     Eight  plates. 

If  circumlocution  be  a  weed  that  all  reviewers  should  unite  in  eradicating  wherever 
it  may  be  seen  to  sprout,  it  is  nevertheless  somewhat  tantalizing  to  find  an  author  so 
incommunicative  as  to  leave  entirely  to  the  conjecture  of  his  readers  the  objects  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  the  publication  he  offers  them.  Dr.  Rainy  is  so  sparing  of  words 
that  he  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  lays  claim  to  the  discovery  of  new  principles  in  the 
application  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  or  new  modes  of  exposition  of  them,  or  whether  he 
merely  compiles  or  abridges  from  German  and  French  writers  on  the  Theory  of  the 
Ophthalmoscope.  Nor  clearly  whether  he  aims  at  supplying  the  demands  of  those 
mathematically  conversant  with  optics,  or  to  instruct  the  understand] n<|s  of  novices  in 
this  science.  It  is  not  that  he  fails  to  make  such  handsome  acknowledgments  of  his 
tobligations  to  the  writers  just  alluded  to,  as  to  proclaim  that  he  has  studied  their  essays, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  veiled  as  to  its  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  these  enigmas  it  is  so  real  a  gratification  to  encounter  a  book  in  our 
language  on  the  ophthalmoscope  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  with  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  optics  to  be  competent  for  the  task,  tliat  we  frankly  welcome  it.  We  will  endea- 
vour to  judge  impartially  of  its  character  by  comparing  it  chiefly  with  the  treatise  under 
the  same  title  ('  Theorie  der  Augenspiegel'*),  by  Helmholtz,  the  inventor  of  the  instru- 
ment, who  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  proper  person  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  he  shapes  his  course  essentially  upon  the  track  observed  by 
lis  predecessor,  though  he  be  rarely  found  steering  to  the  same  point  of  the  compass. 
(i.%  an  exposition  to  satisfy  the  expectation  of  geometers,  Helmholtz'*  appears  to  us  not 
)nly  more  complete,  but  to  possess  the  advantage,  dear  to  such  readers,  of  greater  sim- 
jlicity.  And  even  for  a  less  informed  class  of  readers  his,  we  believe,  to  be  the  more 
intelligible,  as  a  portion  of  his  article  is  written  with  especial  reference  to  them.  Dr. 
liainy  interpolates  a  chain  of  optical  propositions,  such  as  are  discussed  in  every  work 

*  AUgemelne  Eacyclopeedle  der  Vbysik,  8. 164. 
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on  the  elements  of  optics,  and  manifests  some  skill  in  compressing  them  into  a  small 
space.  Such  a  summary  cannot  be  of  use  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  elements, 
and  we  hardly  imagine  that  those  who  are  not  so  will  be  able  to  catch  their  import  to 
any  amount  from  statements  in  such  embryonic  folds.  The  eyes  in  his  diagrams,  he 
tells  us,  "are  represented  as  homogeneous  bodies,  possessed  of  a  single  condensing 
refracting  surface,  which  is  regarded  as*  the  optical  equivalent  of  the  various  surfaces  in 
a  real  eye,"  after  the  example,  he  subjoins,  of  Stelhvag  von  Carion,  in  his  'Theorie  der 
Augenspiegel.'  It  may  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  accepting  suggestions  from 
this  treatise,  that  Ilelmholtz  affirms  of  it  that  the  "  improvements  which  Stellwag  von 
Carion  has  sought  to  introduce  (into  the  said  theory),  I  cannot  acknowledge  to  be 
«uch  ;"  but  we  may  rather  doubt  the  propriety  of  substituting  this  fundamental  eye — 
which  is  plainly  founded  on  the  lenticular  simplification  (schema)  for  the  compound 
organ  proposed  by  Listing,  and  elsewhere  employed  by  Ilelmholtz  himself,  in  formuliz- 
ing  certain  optical  properties  of  the  human  eye — because  the  idea  at  the  root  of  this 
substitution  finds  here  too  little  development  for  the  higher  order  of  students  not  previ- 
ously initiated  into  it,  and  does  not  seem  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  instruction  to 
others.  Not  to  object  that  our  autlior  begins  his  essay  by  reference  to  diagrams  framed 
for  this  equivalent  eye,  without  letting  us  know,  until  twenty  pages  after,  of  this  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  consequently  gives  some  descriptions  that  dwell  for  some  time  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  as  inaccurate.  Again,  any  deviations  from  a  standard  type,  if 
thought  unavoidable,  should  be  carefully  detailed.  As  an  instance  of  the  absence  of  this 
precaution,  we  may  cite  the  calculation  of  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  at  page  22, 
which  involves  the  assumption  that  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye  lies  an  inch  from 
the  punctum  aureitm,  a  measurement  that  exceeds  the  whole  diameter  of  the  human 
eye  ;  yet  the  author  confines  himself  to  the  remark,  in  a  foot  note,  that  "the  proportion 
between  the  size  of  the  eye  and  the  distances,  «fec.,  represented  in  these  diagrams,  is  of 
course  different  from  what  it  would  really  be  in  almost  any  actual  case."  This  does  not 
state  that  the  section  of  the  eye  is  drawn  to  exceed  the  original,  much  less  state  how  far 
the  optical  centre  is  placed  therein  from  the  punctum.  It  is  only  by  actually  measur- 
ing tliis  distance  in  the  diagiam,  that  we  ascertain  that  it,  if  not  the  real  eye,  justifies  his 
estimate.  There  are  peculiarities  of  definition,  too,  that  we  have  no  predilection  for, 
as  we  deem  it  irksome,  and  therefore  undesirable,  to  load  the  brain  with  novel  concep- 
tions when  familiar  ones  might  suffice. 

Still  the  essay  is  decidedly  able,  and  comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  every  optical 
principle  of  interest  to  the  practical  ophthalmoscopist,  and  will  repay  a  careful  study ; 
we  are  not  aware  that  there  exists  in  our  language  any  book  on  the  subject  which  can 
at  all  compete  with  it  in  substantial  merit. 


Art.  IV. —  Clinical  Lectures.      By  Robert  Bentley    Todd,  M.D^  F.R.S.,  <fec.   <fec. 
Second  Edition.     Edited  by  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. — London,  1861. 

This  edition  forms  a  portly  volume  of  well  nigh  a  thousand  pages,  and  is  a  republi- 
cation of  Dr.  Todd's  various  lectures,  which  were  given  to  the  public  in  1854,  1857,  and 
1859',  along  with  an  introduction,  consisting  of  the  author's  valuable  remarks  on 
"  Clinical  Instruction  and  Hospital  Study,"  and  his  observations  on  the  "  Treatment  of 
Acute  Diseases,"  which  originally  appeared  as  prefaces  to  his  volumes  '  On  Urinary  Dis- 
eases,' and  '  On  Certain  Acute  Diseases.'  But  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  the 
editor,  not  willing  that  any  single  crumb  of  his  preceptor's  teaching  should  be  lost,  has 
wisely  appended  two  chapters,  hitherto  unpublished,  "On  the  Mode  of  Taking  Cases," 
and  "  On  the  Diagn6sis  of  Disease ;"  subjoining  the  dedications  which  belonged  to  the 
original  edition. 

Of  the  value  of  Dr.  Todd's  series  of  clinical  lectures,  here  associated  under  one  cover, 
onr  opinion  was  expressed  at  the  time  of  their  issue.*    It  remains  for  us  only  to  allude 
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to  the  two  lectures  on  case-taking  and  on  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  which  are  now  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  the  first  time.  Tiie  first  of  tiiese,  containing  homely  advice,  which 
cannot  fail  to  bo  acceptable  and  wholesome  to  the  junior  student,  bears  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  making  clinical  investigation  the  grand  "aiffi"  and  result  of  all  his  work. 
The  latter  lecture  is  of  much  greater  general  scope  and  importance,  and,  like  all  the 
author's  systematic  works,  is  eminently  suggestive  and  practical:  equally  with  them  it 
exhibits  the  writer  as  the  energetic,  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  the  skilful  diagnoser,  ever 
resting  pathological  conclusions  on  a  physiological  basis.  This  lecture,  besides  other 
matter,  contains  a  brief  notice  of  several  instructive  cases,  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  importance  of  diagnosis,  and  is  one  of  which  the  careful  perusal  would 
prove  of  peculiar  help  to  those  studying  disease  among  hospital  out-patients. 

Dr.  Beale  has  done  the  profession  good  service  in  superintending  this  second  edition, 
rendering  it  the  more  useful  by  the  list  of  cases  which  is  found  at  the  beginning,  and  by 
the  completeness  of  the  index  which  closes  it.  We  are,  however,  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  he  has  disturbed  tke  order  in  which  the  lectures  were  deliverc^d,  giving  precedence 
to  those  which  the  author  wrote  last.  Surely  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with 
the  modifications  in  Dr.  Todd's  mode  of  practice,  so  evident  in  comparing  different  part* 
of  his  lectures,  would,  as  a  matter  of  history,  and  as  a  more  faithful  exponent  of  the 
modelling  of  his  opinions,  the  rather  have  left  the  stones  just  as  they  were  originally  laid.  ' 


Art.  V. —  The  Principles  of  Phyuolorj]/  applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  to 
the  Invprovcment  of  Physical  and  Menial  Education.  By  Andrew  Combe,  M.D., 
&c.     Fifteenth  Edition.     Edited  by  James  Coxk,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.E.     1860. 

This  edition  of  a  work  so  unassuming  and  yet  so  remarkably  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  as  to  have  reached  the  enormous  sale  of  38,000  copies  printed  in 
Edinburgh,  whilst  it  is  conjectured  tli!it  no  less  than  100,000  copies  printed  in  America 
have  found  purchasers,  appears  to  be  quite  on  a  level  with  the  present  state  of  our  phy- 
siological and  chemical  knowledge  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  to  hygiene  and  to  popular 
and  social  purposes.  The  additions  and  necessary  corrections  apparent  in  the  present 
volume,  supplied  by  the  editor  (who,  it  may  be  mentioned,  also  edited  the  fourteenth  edi- 
tion of  1852),  are  amply  and  felicitously  introduced,  and  render  the  work  easy  and 
pleasant  reading  even  to  the  scientific  practitioner,  as  well  as  instructive  to  educatoi's, 
trainers,  and  managers  of  cliildren,  and  to  those  whose  duties  include  the  general  personal 
superintendence  of  masses  of  men.  Those  also  who  are  entrusted  with  the  disposition 
and  arrangement  of  human  dwellings,  factories,  schools,  hospitals,  prisons,  barracks,  ships, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  advocated  in  it. 


Art.  VI. — A  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  G. 
Fow.vES,  F.R.S.  Eighth  Edition,  rensed  and  corrected  by  H.  Bence  Jones,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  A.  W.  Hoffmann,  ¥.^.S.— London,  1861.     pp.  771. 

Tins  comprehensive  and  highly  condensed  epitome  of  chemical  science  is  so  well  known 
to  all  who  are  likely  to  be  readers  of  this  review,  and  is  so  deservedly  in  requei^t  by  all 
students  of  medicine,  that  any  demonstration  of  its  character  and  composition  would 
here  be  superfluous.  The  new  edition  following  so  closely  on  its  predecessor  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  appendix,  in  which  the  editors  have  given  "the  substance  of  Gerhardt's 
views  on  chemical  notation  which  are  daily  gaining  ground ;  and  likewise  a  synoptical 
classification  of  the  more  important  groups  of  chemical  substances  founded  on  the  new 
eystem."  The  editors  regret  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  adopting  the  system 
in  the  text  of  the  book.     There  are  one  or  two  observations  which  we  shall  make  on  this 
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volume  in  an  article  which  we  hope  to  be  able  ere  long  to  present  to  our  readers  on 
recent  chemical  textbooks,  and  on  existing  methods  of  teaching  chemistry. 


Art.  VII. —  Transactions  of  the  Epidemiological  Society. 
Vol.1.     Tart  I. 

The  literary  labours  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  since  its  creation,  in  1850,  have 
hitherto  been  known  to  the  profession  only  through  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  of 
late  through  the  pages  of  the  '  Sanitary  Iteview.'  Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  the  Society 
ventured  a  craft  of  its  own,  well  manned  and  worthy 'of  every  prosperous  breeze. 

This  first  part  of  Vol.  I.  coii'iniences  with  a  short  but  pertinent  preface,  bearing  the 
well-known  initials  of  the  President,  Dr.  B.  G.  Babington;  and  this  is  followed  by  an 
address  in  his  name  and  that  of  the  secietary,  Dr.  Mc'VViiliain,^whose  experienec  in  all 
matters  connected  with  epidemic  disease  or  sanitary  measures  is  so  well  known. 

In  the  address  which  was  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  sesssion  1859-60,  we 
find  mention  of  all  the  papers  read  before  the  Society  in  1858,  and,  in  addition  to  other 
matter,  a  pithy  digest  of  the  reports  of  the  various  accounts  of  yellow  fever,  diphtheria, 
cholera,  small-pox,  <fec.,  which  have  latterly  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  globe. 
Any  recapitulation,  or  even  sununary  of  these,  we  are  precluded  by  want  of  space  from 
giving;  but  there- are  one  or  two  facts  of  interest  which  strike  one  on  reading  them,  for 
which  we  will  find  room.  For  example,  we  learn  that  the  Australian  colonics  have 
hitherto  enjoved  immunity  from  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  those  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  and  measles  which  have  occurred  having  been  imported.  In  1859,  however, 
diphtheria  broke  out  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  in  New  South  Wales :  and,  as  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate  renders  the  country  quite  unfavourable  to  the  production  of 
endemic  disea-'e  or  the  propagation  of  infection,  it  is  a  matter  (as  is  stated  in  the  address) 
of  the  highest  moment  and  interest  to  study  the  origin  and  progress  of  diphtheria  or  other 
epidemic  diseases  which  may  arise  in  those  parts.  Again,  with  regard  to  small-pox,  we 
learn  that  the  comparative  immunity  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers  from  this  disease  whilst 
mixing  so  freely,  as  they  necessarily  do,  with  the  Chinese,  from  whom,  owing  to  their 
system  of  inoculation,  it  is  never  absent,  is  doe  to  the  caution  of  the  proper  autlwrities, 
w"hich,  in  addition  to  other  instances  of  great  forethought,  required  re-vaeeination  to  be 
performed  on  each  of  our  men  who  did  not  show  satisfactory  proof  of  infantile  vaccina- 
tion. 

The  address  concludes  with  allusion  to  the  subject  of  Quarantine,  and  to  the  two 
papers  read  before  the  Society  by  Dr.  Milroy — viz.  (1),  a  preliminary  Report  from  a 
Committee  appointed  by  the  National  Association  last  year  at  Liverpool ;  and  (2)  an 
Account  of  the  International  Quarantine  Conference  held  at  Bans  in  1851.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  hold  out  a  promise  to  our  readers  of  an  early  article  in  this  Review 
on  the  subject  of  Quarantine. 

Following  the  presidential  address  is  a  selection,  made  by  an  appointed  committee, 
from  the  papers  read  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  session  1859-00.  -First  according 
to  date,  is  a  spieeulative  communication  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Ilichardson  "  On  the  Theory  of 
Zymosis  "  a  theory  which  (according  to  the-  author),  if  true,  extends  the  verbal  list  of 
epidemic  disorders^  whilst  it  reduces  such  disorders  to  a  few  unities.  Dr.  Richardson 
graphically  states  the  various  views  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  held  regarding 
zymosis  or  ferment,  a  process  which  has  been  considered  as  the  origin  of  epidemic 
disease?,  and  for  the  most  part  looked  upon  as  a  viud  one.  Those  who  have  been  in  oppo- 
sition have  opposed  the  zymosis  idea  altogether,  no  evidence  satisfactory  to  them  having 
been  adduced  to  indicatethe  presence  of  a  cqII  or  other  mark  of  organic  growth  in  the 
poisons  of  zymotic  diseases.  15oth  sides  argue  irom  analogy  alone,  and  the  difficulties 
on  both  sides  are,  in  Dr.  Richardson's  opinion,  explained  by  the  supposition — 

"  That  in  the  propa},'ation  of  all  conununicable  diseases,  there  is  a  step  in  the  process 
which  consists  in  the  development  of  an  albuminous  matter  having  the  power  of  exciting 
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chemicftl  clianges,  or  zymosis,  in  tlie  organism  ;  and  that  there  is  a  second  process,  consistiag 
of  u  modificatiou  in  the  animal  cliemistry — i.e.,  in  the  forniatiun  of  new  and  inorganic 
•  poisons,  upon  the  presence  of  wliich  the  s^'mptoms  depend." 

Thus,  it  is  assume^],  the  Cobra  secretes  an  organic  poison,  and  when  the  victim  dies  in 

an  hour  or  less  from  its  bite,  one  ciinnot  suppose  that  it  is  from  the  multiplication  or 
reproduction  of  the  poison  in  his  body  ;  it  rather  is  because  the  poison  sets  up  new 
chemical  changes  and  a  series  of  simple  poisonous  chemical  inorganic  compounds. 
After  death  the  blood  of  those  who  have  died  in  this  way  is  found  unusually  alkaline, 
and  the  alkali  lias  been  met  with  in  a  volatile  form.  Now,  the  volatile  alkali,  if  so 
given  as  to  destroy  life,  produces  the  symi)toins  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  poison- 
ing by  the  Cobra.  Ai;ain,  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever,  the  blood  after  death  is  said  to 
emit  ammonia,  and  in  this  disease  the  symptoms,  even  the  yellowness  of  the  skin,  are 
just  such  as  are  produced  in  animals  subject  to  small  doses  of  the  alkalies.  In  both 
these  cases  the  poisons  introduced  from  without  do  not  kill  by  a  continuance  of  the 
organic  force,  but  by  exciting  new  chemical  changes  incompatible  with  the  natural 
chemistry  of  the -body. 

The  author  looks  upon  the  above-mentioned  view  of  zymosis  as  explaining  why 
directly  communicable  diseases  resemble  other  diseases  not  so  communicable,  and  also 
why  so  small  a  portion  of  virus  produces  symptoms.  It,  moreover,  indicates  tbat 
diseases  caused  by  absorption  and  external,  poisons  are  allied  to  those  produced  by 
changes  occurring  in  the  body  apart  fi'om  external  poisonous  agency;  thus  acute 
rheumatism  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  poison  generated  in  the  blood,  and  really  is  a 
genuine  zymotic  disease,  although  it  is  not  so  considered  because  it  cannot  be  excited 
by  inoculation  in  a  healthy  body.  Tetanus,  again,  belongs  to  this  class  of  zymotic 
diseases,  according  to  the  author,  as  being  produced  by  an  alkaloid  poison  analogous  to 
strychnia,  developed  in  the  wound  as  a  result  of  decomposition. 

Dr.  Richardson  concludes  by  suggesting  that  this  chemical  view  of  zymosis  is  of  the 
highest,  value,  as  "  leading  to  the  direct  means  by  which  the  zymotic  may  be  studied 
and  experimentally  defined,"  and  to  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  methods  of  meeting 
such  diseases. 

The  second  article  in  the  'Transactions'  consists  of  a  statement  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  collect  information,  and  report  upon  the  recent  epidemic  of  diphtheria.  For 
this  purpose  the  committee  issued  above  two  hundred  circulars  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  also  to  the  entire  profession  by  means  of  the  periodicals,  offering  cer- 
tain suggestions  as  to  matter  and  form  of  the  required  answers,  so  as  to  insure 
uniformity.  Although,  however,  the  profession  was  appealed  to  so  emphatically,  from 
some  cause  or  other  only  twenty-two  replies,  including  but  thirteen  specific  reports, 
were  sent  in.  This  information  was,  of  course,  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  any 
complete  history  of  the  disease.  The  committee  gave  an  interesting  and  valuable 
analysis  of  the  reports  and  correspondence,  which  we  have  no  space  for  quoting. 

The  third  article  in  the  'Transactions'  cannot  fail,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  such  an 
authority  as  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy,  to  be  of  the  utmost  practical  value.  It  is  entitled, 
"  Suggestions-  for  Utilizing  the  Statistics  of  Disease  among  the  Poor,"  and  when  we 
reflect  to  what  an  extent  facts  in  medical  science  abound,  w  hether  publiq  or  private  prac- 
tice be  considered,  and  that,  except  in  few  instances,  comparatively  rare  attempts  at 
storing  them  up  for  inference  anc^ deduction  are  made  ;  we  cannot  but  accord  unquali- 
fied thanks,  on  public  grounds,  to  any  one  who,  like  Dr.  Milroy,  comes  before  us  with 
such  a  project  as  the  one  contained  in  his  paper.  In  this  communication  we  have  a 
plan  drawn  up  by  which  a  vast  range  of  facts  may  be  brought  to  light,  classified,  and 
utilized  in  the  broadest  way  for  the  public  benefit. 

Dr.  Milroy  premises  that  in  England  and  Wales  we  have  no  less  than  a  million  of 
poor  people  in  the  receipt  of  pauper  relief,  and  perhaps,  in  addition,  another  million 
who,  though  receiving  pauper  relief,  are  under  the  care  of  (about  3000)  parochial  medi- 
cal officers.  Each  case  of  illness  must  at  present  be  of  necessity  duly  registered,  and 
Dr.  Milroy  clearly  shows  what  a  quantity  of  material,  unattainable  by  any  other 
machinery,  exists,  which  might  (by  giving  information  as  to  the  varieties  and  modifica- 
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tions  of  disease  produced  by  varying  circumstances)  be  rendered  available  in  determin- 
ing the  causation,  progress,  and  modes  of  cure  of  tbose  diseases  which  especially  abound 
among  tlie  poor,  and  which  are  known  to  be  preventable  to  a  great  degree  by  hygienic' 
means.  Complete  registration  of  all  the  numerous  eases  of  sickness  and  deatlis  before 
alluded  to,  existing,  Vnit  only  meeting  the  eye  of  the  guai'dians.  Dr.  Milroy  proceeds  to 
suggest  that  these  should  be  systematically  utili!:e<l  in  the  same  way  as  the  statistics  in 
the  army  and  navy  have  of  late  years  been  made  useful ;  and  that  a  medical  officer 
should  be  appointed  and  attached  to  the  Poor-law  Board  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
examine  the  numerous  documents  furnished  by  the  parochial  officers,  and  embody  their 
facts  and  conclusions.  This  medical  officer  would  also  bo  of  infinite  service  to  the  cause 
of  public  liygiene  by  making  known  the  results  arrived  at,  by  helping  to  guide  local 
boards  in  their  various  sanitary  plans,  and  in  their  regulation  of  workhouses  ;  by  assist- 
ing the  poor-law  inspectors,  and  by  backing  up  the  parochial  medical  officei-s  in  their 
various  recommendations  to  guardians.  In  speaking  of  Dr.  Milroy's  suggestions,  those 
upon  the  same  subject  made  by  Miss  Louisa  Twining  to  the  Social  Science  Association,* 
September,  1860,  and  by  Miss  Nightingale  at  the  Statistical  (Congress,  at  once  suggest 
themselves. 

The  '  Transactions'  conclude  by  a  valuable  paper  on  the  '  Topography  and  Diseases 
of  the  Gold  Coast,'  by  R.  Clarke,  Esq..  late  surgeon  to  the  natives,  in  which  many 
valuable  and  curious  details  are  to  be  found  regarding  the  natural  history  of  the  loca- 
lity, and  the  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  diseases  of  the  people. 


Art.  VIII. — How  to  Work  trith  the  Microscope.  A  Course  of  Lecture*  on  the  Prac- 
tical Use  of  the  Instruinent  and  Microscopical  Manipulation.  By  Lionel  L. 
Bealb,  M.B.,.  F.R.S.,' (fee.     Illustrated  Edition.— 1861.     pp.  I'M. 

This  volume^  of  tlie  same  size  as  the  previous  edition  which  we  favourably  noticed  in 
a  former  nuinber,f  is  so  far  superior  to  it  that  it  possesses  "  numerous  explanatory  illus- 
trations," which  were  wanting,  and  which  we  before  recommended  as  necessary  to  give 
the  work  that  complete  practical  value  of  which  it  was  capable.  For  efficient  working 
in  the  clinical  wards  and  out-patient  room,  ^ud  for  the  proper  study  of  histology,  phy- 
siological and  pathological,  this  little  volutne  appears  all-sufficient  as  an  instructor.  The 
illustrations  consist  of  thirty-two  plates  and  one  hundred  at)d  fifty  figures. 


Art.  IX. —  On  Gout:  its  History,  its  Causes,  and  its  Cure.     By  W.  Gairdnkr,  M.D. 
Fourth  Edition. — Londort.     pp.  430. 

The  former  editions  of  this  work  are  well  known  to  the  profession  as  offering  the  relia- 
ble results  of  experience,  judiciously  arranged  and  presented,  by  one  who  has  seen  many 
years  of  practice,  in  a  pleasant,  intelligible,  and  scholarly  manner.  The  new  edition 
places  before  us  fresh  matter,  and  is  otherwise  recommended  as  containing  such  notes  of 
Dr.  Braun  (the  well-known  physician  at  Wiesbaden),  w^o  translated  Dr.  Gairdner's 
work  into  German,  as  sot  forth  his  views  of  the  nature  of  gout.  We  naturally  were 
anxious  to  see  how  far  the  author  fell  in  with  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Garrod,  as  to  the  part 
played  by  uric  acid  in  the  causation  of  gout.  The  influence  of  this  acid  in  the  blood, 
as  the  sole  and  sufficient  canse  of  gout,  advocated  by  Dr.  Garrod,  is  denied  in  toto  by 
Dr.  Gairdner,  and  as  a  consequence  the  latter  repudiates  the  expression  "uric-acid  dia- 
thesis." With  regard  to  the  use  of  lithia  in  gout,  a  remedy  highly  recommended  of 
late.  Dr.  Gairdner  aaserts  that  as  yet  he  has  "  not  discovered  its  superiority."  It  is  mani- 
fest, however,  that,  hitherto,  too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  its  introduction,  and 
it  has  been  too  insufficiently  tried  by  medical  men  to  warrant  any  positive  or  final  con- 
clusions of  one  kind  or  another. 

•  Sec  Jourital  of  the  'Workhouw  Visiting  Society,  No.  10,  Nov.  1860,  p.  293. 
t  See  Review,  No.  40. 
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Respective  of  the  comparative  value  of  alkalies  and  neutral  salts  in  removing  the 
uric  acid  from  the  nrine,  Dr.  Gairdiier  is  very  8trenuo\is  as  regards  the  claims  of  the 
latter,  lie  .states  that  he  has  never  seen  the  uric  acid  disappear,  or  even  "  in  any  marked 
degree  diuiinish,"  under  tlie  former;  but  he  has  "seen  it  vanish  under  the  intiuenco  of 
the  neutial  salts  (the  pliosphates,  tartrates,  and  citrates  of  potash  and  soda),  when  it 
had  resisted  all  change  from  the  employment  of  carbonates."'  Not  in  any  way  pretend- 
ing to  give  here  an  analysis  of  this  book,  with  the  former  editions  of  which  our  readers 
are  so  familiar,  we  cannot  close  this  brief  notice  without  recalling  their  attention  to  the 
valuable  sections  containing  remarks  on  the  too  frequent  abuse  of  colchicum  (as  to  the 
quantities  administered)  ;  and  also  to  the  observations  on  so-called  metastasis  and  meta- 
Btatic  gout. 


Art.  X. — Neto  Colonial  Medical  Journalt. 

We  receive  and  greet  the  evidence  of  increased  activity  among  our  professional  brethren 
in  far-off  parts  with  no  little  pleasure,  and  rejoice  at  every  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
sympathy  with  the  earnest  labours  of  those  who  at  so  great  a  distance  are  working  hard 
and  honestly  in  the  same  cause  as  ourselves.  The  first  numbers  of  newly-established 
medical  journals  from  Madras  and  from  Jamaica  have  reached  us.  Of  these,  the 
largest,  a  goodly  volume  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  octavo  pages,  is  the  '  Madras 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science  in  all  its  Branches,'  embracing  original  essays, 
reviews,  selected  cases,  and  medical  intelligence.  It  seems  that  some  years  ago, 
Madras  possessed  its  'Quarterly  Medical  Journal,' but  this  for  some  reason  or  other 
only  lasted  for  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  since  the  breaking  up  of  that  journal  Madras 
has  been  left  without  an  oracle,  whilst  the  other  two  Presidencies  have  been  duly 
represented  in  medical  journalism  l>y  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Medical  I'hysical 
Society  of  Bombay,'  the*'  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,'  and  the  '  Indian  Lancet.' 
With  regard  to  the  future  Madras  journal,  we  are  informed  that  arrangements  liave 
been  made  for  the  publicity  of  the  elaborate  Reports  which  are  submitted  by  com- 
missioned medical  officers  for  the  information  of  the  heads  of  their  departments  in 
the  Presidency.  In  the  present  number,  we  notice  an  interesting  Ilistorico-medicAl 
Narrative  of  the  1st  Madras  Fusileers  during  the  year  1857-8,  by  Dr.  Arthur ;  also 
one  by  Mr.  Waring,  on  son)e  of  the  medicinal  plants  of  India,  in  which  are  some 
useful  instructions  to  those  who  may  have  to  study  the  uses  of  native  herbs.  Of  the 
communication  by  Mr.  F.  Day,  on  the  Cochin,  a  notice  was  given  in  our  last  number. 
In  the  miscellaneous  department  the  following  cases  are  related : — 1.  Amputa- 
tion of  an  Osteo-sarcomatous  Tumour  of  the  Jaw.  2.  Case  of  Ovariotomy,  by 
a  native  surgeon.  3.  Case  of  Chylous  Urine.  4.  Case  of  Traumatic  Tetanus.  6. 
Eemoval  of  Jllephantiasis  Scroti.  Altogether  this  initiatory  number  promises  well, 
saving  in  the  matter  of  the  plates,  which  are  ugly  inartistic  representations  of  an  ugly 
subject,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  considering  to  what  extent  recent  events  must  have 
multiplied  both  medical  readers  and  writers  throughout  India,  there  is  ample  room  for, 
and  indeed  need  of,  such  a  journal. 

The  other  new  journal  alluded  to,  coming  from  the  remote  west,  is  published  under 
the  title  of  the  'Jamaica  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medicine,  Science,  and' Arts.'  It  is  hoped 
that  this  production  may  be  less  ephemeral  than  the  'Jamaica  Physical  Journal,'  which 
closed  its  career  almost  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  contains  the  following  articles  on 
medicine : — 1.  On  the  Tubercular  and  Anaesthetic  Leprosy  of  Jamaica,  by  Dr.  Fiddes. 
2.  On  the  Fevers  of  Spanish  Town,  by  Dr.  I'hillippo.  3.  On  a  case  of  Ascites  in  wliich 
ia  cure  followed  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  4.  On  the  Phases  which 
[Fever  sometimes  assumes,  by  Dr.  Altman,  Coroner.  We  also  find  two  original  articles, 
bn  the  Detection  of  Poison  in  the  Human  Body,  and  a  short  one  on  the  Natural  History 
bf  Jamaica.  Moreover,  there  is  prefixed  .a  Preface  by  the  editor,  in  which,  referring  to 
Ithe  difficulty  which  exists  in  securing  a  regular  influx  of  medical  men  into  the  island, 
be  alludes  to  a  project  which  has  been  started  in  some  quarters  for  the  complete  cduca- 
;ion  in  the  Island  of  medical  practitioners,  at  the  public  expense.     This  is  held  to  bo 
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roost  untenable,  but  in  lieu  of  tliis  plan  tbe  editor  succgesta  tbat  young  men  in  the  island 
might  be  induced  to  embrace  the  profession,  if  public  exhibitions  for  a  period  of  four 
years  were  established,  during  the  first  year  of  which  time  the  exhibitioners  might  act 
as  dressers,  after  which  thov  might  study  the  elements  of  tlieir  profession,  and  then, 
after  competitive  examination,  be  sent  to  England  to  finish  their  education.  On  their 
return,  they  might  be  expected  to  reside  in  the  public  hospital  as  assistant-houso-sur- 
geons  for  a  year  on  a  moderate  salary,  llow  lar  such  a  scheme  is  feasible  must  no 
doubt  depend  upon  tbe  political  condition  of  the  island,  and  on  the  attitude  of  the 
local  governments  towards  scientific  considerations.  We  shall  be  glad  in  the  Father- 
land to  welcome  any  future  Jamaica  medical  exhibitions  that  may  find  their  way 
hither. 


Art  XI. — The  Medical  Vocabulary;  comprising  a  concise  Explanation  of  the  Terins 
used  in  Medicine  and  its  accessory  Sciences.  By  R.  Fowler,  M.D.,  District 
Medical  Officer  of  the  East  of  London. — London,     pp.  366. 

That  a  handy  work,  much  cheaper  than  the  elaborate  '  Expository  Lexicon '  by  Dr. 
Mavne,  and  true  to  the  above  title,  would  be  serviceable  and  popular  there  can  be  no 
donbt.  We  are,  however,  sorr^  to  say  tbat  a  review  of  parts  of  Dr.  Fowler's  work 
has  proved  disappointing.  It  contains  at  once  too  little  and  too  much,  and  some  por- 
tions of  what  it  does  contain  appear  questionable.  Searching  hap-hazard  in  diff"erent 
parts  for  words  which  (considering  that  the  work  professes,  "as  its  chief  aim,"  to  supply 
a  nomenclature  of  Natural  History  and  Natui-al  Philosophy)  might  have  been  expected, 
the  following,  among  others,  were  found  to  be  absent :  "  actinia,"  "  artesian,"  "  chara," 
"choke-damp,"  "daguerreotype,"  " equivalent,"  "  ecchinococci,"  "  otdium,"  "pennici- 
linm,"  "  spiculnm,"  "  vorticella,"  "  vallisneria."  Again,  why,  in  a  scientific  vocabulary, 
should  such  words  as  the  following  be  inserted  :  "accent,"  "accompaniment,''  "acces- 
sory," "  application,"  "  abstemious,"  "  actual,"  "  aromatic,"  "'sign,"  "  scaly,"  "  wound," 
&c.,  the  ordinary  untechnical  meaning  of  which  is  given  ?  They  appear  to  us  perfectly 
out  of  place.  We  should  like  also  to  see  some  guide  as  to  the  quantities  of  certain 
syllables  which  are  often  very  ill-used,  such  as  abdomen,  coronary,  sarcina,  plethora,  <fcc.; 
and  the  volume  would  be  more  useful  if,  in  reference  to  certain  objects,  an  explanation 
was  furnished  to  the  novice  of  the  origin  of  their  names,  a«,  for  example,  "  Lieberkuhn," 
" Woolfian  bodies,"  "Wormian  bodies."  We  think,  also,  that  in  certain  instances  the 
derivation  of  names  given  is  questionable,  as  when  "  chcmosis  "  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  yyit'Og,  instead  of  from  xVl- 

In  any  future  edition  we  trust  the  Greek  derivations  may  be  rendered  in  the  original 
characters,  as  less  embarrassing  and  much  pleasanter  to  the  eye. 


PART  THIIID. 
©riginol  fiTommnnications. 


Art.  I. 

Clinical  Researches  into  Morbid  Pigmentary  Changes  in  the  Complexion.     By  Thomas 

Laycock,  M.D.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  of  Clinical  Medicine, 

and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Psychology  and  Mental  Diseases  in  the  University  of 

Edinburgh, 

{Condudtd  from  our  latl)  ' 

^.  Melasma  as  a  Neurosis. — The  symmetrical  deposit  of  pigment,  and  the  occurrence 
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of  leucopathia  witbout  any  known  local  disease  of  the  skin,  botli  seem  to  point  to  an 
influence  exercised  by  the  nervous  system  on  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  independ- 
ently of  the  afflux  or  reflux  of  blood  in  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  as  in  emotional  pallor 
or  blushing.  We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  such  pathological  influence  can  be 
demonstrated. 

It  is  well-known  that  certain  reptiles  (as  the  chameleon  and  fiog)  change  colour  under 
the  influence  of  emotions.  In  an  interesting  paper  communicated  to  the  Koyal  Society, 
June,  1857,  by  Mr.  Lister,*  it  is  shown,  by  experimental  proof,  that  the  changes  of 
colour  observed  in  the  skin  of  the  frog  under  varying  circumstances,  such  as  would 
excite  activity  of  the  nervous  system,  are  due,  in  fact,  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin.  The  pigment  is  seen  in  branched  cells,  as  minute  dark  granules 
susjiendcd  in  a  colourless  fluid,  in  which  they  appear  to  move  freely.  When  the  skin 
of  the  animal  is  very  palo,  the  pigment  is  accumulated  in  the  centre  of  the  cells ;  other- 
wise it  is  diffused  through  the  cells  and  their  branches  or  offsets.  This  accumulation  is 
a  morbid  process,  and  occurs  at  the  death  of  the  animal.  As  the  movements  of  the 
pigment-granules  are  evidently  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  Von  Wittich, 
of  Konigsberg,f  made  experimental  researches  to  determine  the  mode  of  connexion,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  respect  the  cutaneous  pigmentary-system  of  the  frog 
Wiis  circumstanced  like  the  heart  or  intestines.  Mr.  Lister,  taking  up  the  subject  at  this 
point,  detluced  from  his  researches  "that  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, concerned  in  regulating  the  functions  of  the  pigment  cells."  But  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  vessels  independently  of  tlie  nervous  system  also  influences  the 
pigmentary  chawges.  Then,  again,  the  calorific  rays  act  directly  upon  the  cells  also ; 
thus  Professor  Goodsir  held  the  side  of  a  living  chameleon,  during  broad  daylight, 
before  a  dull  red  tire  for  a  short  time,  and  it  became  much  darker  on  that  side,  while 
elsewhere  the  skin  retained  its  former  palo  green  colour.  So  that  there  are,  at  least, 
three  sources  of  pigmentary  change :  the  nervous,  vascular,  and  physical ;  the  vascular 
includes  the  direct  influence  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  the  physical  those  of  light 
and  heat,  and  perhaps  other  dynamical  excitants. 

The  nervous  forms  of  pigmentary  change  are  of  two  kinds;  those  due  to  centric  cere- 
bro-spinal influence  (the  emotional),  and  those  due  to  the  peripheral  influence  of  the 
sympathetic  without  consciousness,  as  the  melasma  which  accompanies  pregnancy.  I 
will  give  illustrations  of  both  these  forms  drawn  from  the  recorded  experience  of  others. 

Case  VIL — General  melasma  from  terror;  anaemia;  diatoloratioTt  permanent. — A 
woman  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  Parisian  mob  during  the  first  French  revolution 
for  using  some  benevolent  expressions  respecting  the  king.  The'  "lantern"  (the  mob 
instrument  of  execution)  was  let  down  before  her  at  the  moment  she  was  menstruating: 
menstruation  immediately  ceased.  Her  execution  was  deferred,  and  soon  after  (in  a  few 
days)  her  skin  became  as  black  as  that  of  a  moderately  black  negro.  The  tint  was 
deeper  on  the  neck  and  shoulders  than  on  the  face;  on  the  face  and  chest  the  tint  was 
the  same ;  it  was  less  deep  on  the  abdomen  and  legs.  The  limbs  were  marbled  with 
white  spots,  which  probably  indicated  the  situation  of  some  previous  eruption.  The 
joints  of  the  fingers  were  blacker  than  other  parts ;  the  soles,  palms,  and  folds  of  skin  in 
the  inguinal  region  paler.  She  became  "languishing"  (anaemic),  subject  to  beating  in 
the  head,  with  sense  of  oppression  and  general  uneasiness.  She  did  in  1819,  aged 
seventy-five,  more  than  thirty  years  after  the  shock,  the  skin  remaining  dark  until 
death.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  old  cardiac  lesions,  apparently  rheu- 
matic.J 

Leucopathia  will,  however,  result  from  depressing  emotions.  I  do  not  refer  so  much 
to  the  changes  which  are  said  to  take  place  in  tlie  skin  of  the  negro  from  mental  causes 
(which  have  not' been  carefully  observed,  I  believe)  as  those  more  well  authenticated 
instiuices  in  whicHi  the  dark  hair  of  Europeans  and  others  has  become  suddenly  grey. 
An  interesting  and  authentic  example  of  this  kind  of  leucopathia  has  been  recorded 
lately. 

*  On  the  Cntaneons  Pigmentarj  System  of  tho  Frog,  Ac,  tScc. 

t  Mn«ller'»  Archlv.    18M. 

}  M.  Bostun :  Noaveau  Journal  de  Medjcine.    May,  1S19. 
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Case  VIII. —  Sudden  whitening  of  the  hair  from  terror. — A  correspondent  of  the 
'Medieval  Times  and  Gazette'  having  asked  for  authentic  instances  of  liair  becoming 
grey  within  the  space  of  one  night,  Mr.  D.  P.  Parry,  Staff-Snrgeon  at  Aldershott,  writes 
the  following  very  remarkable  account  of  a  case  of  which  he  savs  lie  made  memoranda 
shortly  after  the  occurrence:  "On  February  19th,  1858,  the  "column  under  General 
Franks,  in  the  south  of  Oude,  was  engaged  w'ith  a  rebel  force  at  the  village  of  Chamda, 
and  several  prisoners  were  taken  ;  one  of  them,  a  Sepoy  of  the  Bengal  Army,  was 
bronght  before  the  authorities  for  examination,  and  I  being  present  had  an  opportunity 
of  watching  from  the  commencemorit  the  fact  I  am  about  to  record.  Divested  of  his 
uniform,  and  stripped  completely  naked,  he  was  surrounded  bv  the  soldiers,  and  then 
first  apparently  became  alive  to  the  dangers  of  his  position  ;"  he  trembled  violently, 
intense  horror  and  despair  were  depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  although  he  answered 
the  questions  addressed  to  him,  he  seemed  almost  stupefied  with  fear;  while  actually 
under  observation,  within  the  space  of  half-an-hour,  his  hair  became  grey  on  every  por- 
tion of  his  head,  it  having  been  when  first  seen  by  us  the  glossy  jet  bla'ck  of  the"  Ben- 
galee, aged  about  twenty-four.  The  attention  of  the  bystanders  was  first  attracted  by 
the  sergeant,  whose  prisoner  he  was,  exclaiming  '  He  is  turning  grev,'  and  I  with  several 
other  persons  watched  its  progress.  Gradually  but  decidedly  the  change  went  on,  and 
a  uniform  greyish  colour  was  completed  within  the  period  above  named?' 
_  Many  attempt*  have  been  made  to  explain  this  curious  phenomenon ;  the  most  com- 
mon hypothesis  is  that  of  Vauquelin,  that  a  bleaching  acid  is  poured  out,  which  bleaches 
the  hair.  But  this  is  not  tenable ;  not  only  has  no  acid  been  found,  but  no  known  acid 
is  competent  to  produce  the  efl'ect.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  living  hair,  like  the 
pigment-cell  of  the  frog's  skin,  is  so  constituted  that  the  pigment-granules  can  move  and 
be  concentrated  under  certain  vital  conditions.  These  of  course  will  cease  with  the 
removal  of  the  hair  from  the  body,  and  the  microscopic  and  other  phenomena  will  be 
tliereby  modified.  That  the  pigment-cells  of  the  human  skin  are  influenced  by  changes 
in  the  capillaries  and  nervous  system,  such  as  influence  the  pigmentary  system  of  the 
skin  of  the  frog,  is  probable  from  various  facts,  some  of  which  will  be  shortly  adduced. 
I  will  only  mention  here  the  observation  made  by  M.  Billard  in  the  case  of  cutaneous 
cyanojMthia  recorded  by  him.  A  young  girl  had  her  forehead,  face,  neck,  chest,  and 
abdomen  discolored  of  various  shades  of  blue:  but  the  intensity  of  tint  increased  or 
diminished  according  as  the  integumentary  circulation  was  excited  or  retarded;  for 
examplc,when  questions  were  put  to  her  calculated  to  excite  emotional  feelings,  she 
blushed  blue  instead  of  red.  The  changes  in  tint  were  as  sudden  as  those  of  the  cha- 
meleon.* 

The  action  of  the  cutaneous  capillaries,  independently  of  the  nervous  system,  influ- 
ences the  colour  of  the  frog's  skin,  according  to  Mr.  Lister's  researches;  buttlie  extent 
to  which  they  may  be  influenced  by  the  nervous  system,  and  those  changes  in  the  latter 
be  reflected  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  is  not  fully"  understood.  That  this  influence  will 
extend  beyond  the  face  and  neck  in  emotional  states  could  be  shown  by  numerous  facts. 
The  following  is  an  interesting  illustration.  I  had  engaged  an  artist  in  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
N.  Stewart)  to  delineate  accurately  from  the  life  the  colour,  form,  and  distribution  of 
certain  vascular  naevi  and  small  varicose  vessels  scattered  in  groups  over  the  thorax  and 
epigastric  region  of  a  patient.  The  process  was  somewhat  tedious,  and  the  patient 
dozed  a  little  from  time  to  time.  This  somnolency  interfered,  however,  with  the  accu- 
racy of  the  drawing  as  to  colour,  for  Mr.  Stewart  found  that,  if  he  roused  the  patient 
from  his  doze,  the  colour  of  the  naevi  and  varicose  vessels  became  brighter;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  lie  became  dozy  again,  the  tints  became  duller.  This  observation  ia 
in  accordance  with  many  analogous  facts  that  might  be  stated ;  it  sufficiently  demon- 
strates  the  close  connexion  between  the  cercbro-spinal  axis  and  the  vascular  system  of 
the  skin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  modify  cutaneous  excretion  and  coloration,  and 
the  nutrition  and  colour  of  the  cutaneous  appendages  through  the  capillaries. 

There  are  more  chronic  forms  of  change  in  colours  of  this  kind  in  which  the  connex- 
ion between  the  nervous  system  and  pigmentary  change  is  not  so  obvious,  but  it  is  not 

*  "  Lorsque,  par  eiemple,  on  »ddre8«»lt  k  la  roalade  doe  ijneBtlons  propres  &  rdmouvoir,  sb  flgnrc  bleuissait  an  lion 
de  rougir.    Cotalt  absolument  I'apparltion  siiblto  de»  nuances  du  onm6l6on."— Arch.  Den.  d«  Meil.,  toni.  xxvi.  p.  456. 
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36S  certain  than  in  the  preceding.     Of  this  class  are  those  dependent  upon  the  exces- 
ive  use  or  decline  in  functional  activity  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  coloured  hairs  on  the  body  of  Europeans  become  white  with  age.  Ifl  old  negroes 
he  hair  not  only  becomes  grizzled,  but  the  black  tint  of  the  skin  changes  to  a  pale  or 
jrty  vellow.  The  negro  is  most  perfect  in  colour  when  at  the  prime  of  life — i.e.,  about 
he  age  of  thirty.  In  Europeans  greyness  of  the  hair  of  the  head  is  one  of  the  marks  of- 
ppruaching  age,  but  the  hoary  head  is  not  necessarily  coincident  with  a  decline  in  the 
lowers  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  bo<Jy  in  general.  Jt  is  sometimes  the  setiuei 
if  anxiety  or  of  a  fever,  or  other  exhausting  illness.  "  Too  much  care  will  turn  a  young 
nan  grey."  In  these  instances  the  change  is  due  probably  to  the  same  class  of  changes 
n  the  nervous  system  as  the  sudden  whitening  under  intense  emotion,  but  taking  place 
cry  bIowIv.  And  there  is  a  diathetic  form  of  canities  (as  in  case  II.),  in  which  the 
lair  remaining  thick  upon  the  head  becomes  very  white  even  at  a  very  early  age.  This 
3  by  no  means  uncommon  in  persons  constitutionally  predisposed  to  gouty  afl'ections, 
.nd  when  it  occurs  in  connexion  with  other  characteristics,  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
liagnostic  marks  of  the  gouty  diathesis.  In  persons  of  this  kind  with  dark  complexions, 
t  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  lock  prematurely  grey ;  I  know  one  or  two  instances  in 
?hicl)  this,  together  with  a  predisposition  to  gouty  affections  or  rheumatic  gout,  is 
lereditary.  ■ 

Although  ago  apd  grey  hairs  usually  go  together,  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  so 
hat  old  persons  are  occasionally  met  with  who  have  not  any.  Further,  sometimes  the 
:rey  hair  of  the  aged  becomes  dark  again.  A  weaver  (William  Strachan)  died  lately 
n  Aberdeen  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  About  three  years  before  his  death, 
lis  hair,  which  was  quite  grey,  changed  its  colour,  and  assumed  a  darkish  hue.  But  at 
.he  same  time  his  vision  improved  so  much,  that  he  renounced  the  use  of  spectacles, 
>eing  able  to  read  the  smallest  type  by  the  naked  eye  with  the  greatest  ease.  lie  had 
.Iways  been  a  very  healthy  man.  Similar  cases  are  on  record  as  to  the  development  of 
eeth,  and  the  recurrence  of  true  menstruation  in  old  age. 

Utero-ovarian  Melasma. — In  these  neurose  forms  of  morbid  pigmentary  changes,  the 
ixtent  of  the  change  will  be  determined  according  as  one  or  other  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  predisposed  to  be  modified  in  function,  or  as  the  blood  or  bloodvessels  are 
Predisposed  to  take  on  morbid  action.  Now,  this  kind  of  modification  takes  place  in 
jregnancy,  or  in  cases  of  uterine  or  ovarian  irritation,  complicated  with  cachectic  states. 
rhe  complex  action  of  these  causes  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case. 

Cask  IX. — Neurose  and  cachectic  melasma  of  face,  axillae,  and  abdomen,  complicated 
eith  jn-egnancy  ;  chloasma  of  the  </ioraa:.— Fleming,  a  married  woman,  aged  twenty- 
ieven,  admitted  into  the  clinical  ward  in  May,  1858.  She  is  of  olive  complexion,  with 
iark  grey  eyes  ;  was  delivered  of  a  child  seven  weeks  ago  ;  had  her  leg  amputated  sic 
^ears  ago,  and  lias  now  a  chronic  abscess  in  the  axilla  in  which  her  crutch  rests  ;  has  ft 
jlowing  systolic  murmur,  loudest  at  the  base ;  palpitation  on  any  exertion  ;  pulse  10,  of 
"air  strength.  The  appetite  is  impaired  ;  vomits  occasionally  ;  has  pain  on  pressure  in 
jpigastric  region;  conjunctivae  slightly  icteric ;  complains  of  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
jhondriuni.  On  the  infra-mammary  regions  of  the  thorax  scattered  liver-coloured 
patches  of  pityriasis  are  observed,  sporules  of  a  microsporon  being  shown  under  the 
iiicr6scope.  On  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  especially  towards  the  groins,  there 
is  a  general  dark  tint ;  the  right  axilla  very  dark,  said  to  be  so  from  childhood ;  areolae 
)f  the  nipples  unusually  dark.  On  the  face  a  dark  fellow  patch  is  seen  at  the  root  of 
the  nose,  extending  laterally  on  the  cheeks,  and  more  particularly  to  the  left  side  of  the 
lose.  The  upper  lip  is  somewhat  discoloured ;  small  warts  on  the  left  cheek  and  lip  are 
darkly  .tinted.  The  face  and  abdomen  first  became  discoloured  during  her  last  preg- 
nancy, but  have  become  deeper  in  tint  since  the  abscesses  formed  in  the  axilla.  Her 
aealth  improved  much  under  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

If  we  consider  this  case  with  reference  to  the  etiology,  we  may  distinguish  three  forms 
)f  melasma.  First,  there  is  the  cachectic  form,  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the  abscesses, 
%nd  which  must  be  considered  as  a  causa  vera,  without  which  the  local  or  cutaneous 
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irritants  would  not  have  induced  morbid  pigmentation.  2.  That  piirmenUleposit,  which 
IS  the  characteristic  of  pityriasis  versicolor,  and  is  known  hs  chloasma  or  "liver-spots" 
from  their  cdloiir.  Here  the  locality  of  deposit  is  determined  by  the  local  irritatjon  of 
the  parasitic  fungus,  the  microxporon  furfur.  Its  usual  habitat  is  the  thorax,  back  and 
front,  and  I  may  add  it  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  skin  of  rheumatic  subjects. 
3.  The  melasma  of  the  face  and  abdomen  which  occurs  so  frequently  during  pregnancy.' 
Hero  the  pigment  deposit  is  determinetl  probably  according  to  the  sa'me  law  which  leads 
to  pigmentation  of  the  mnmmary  areolio  in  pregnancy,  and  to  the  excitation  of  the 
functions  of  the  surrounding  glands  and  of  the  mamniarv  gland  itself.  Although  so 
common  in  pregnancy,  it  occurs  also  in  ovarian  disease.'  In  a  case  of  inultilocular 
dropsy  of  the  ovar\-,  of  some  years'  standing,  in  a  woman  aged  thirty-eight,  admitted 
into  the  clinical  ward,  there  was  well-marked  melasma  of  the  face  and  abdomen.  It 
will  sometimes  occur  in  cases  apparently  of  functional  disorder  of  the  reproductive 
organs.  Hence  I  would  term  this  variety  of  neurose  pigmentation  utero-ovarian  melas- 
ma. This  form  may  be  characterized  by  a  very  intense  blackness  of  the  face  and 
abdomen  ;  nor  is  the  colour  limited  to  these  surfaces.  Le  Gut  refers  to  a  ease  in  which 
the  left  leg  became  black  during  each  pregnancy.*  In  other  cases  the  mamma;  became 
discoloured,  and  assumed  a  yellow  or  black  colour.  A  young  girl,  referred  to  by  Le  Cat, 
felt  an  itching  of  the  mammae  ;  she  took  a  laxative,  but  her  mamma!  became  of  a  vellow 
colour.  The  inammaB  of  the  Samoyod  women  are  black ;  and  Dr.  Lathan,  who  notices 
the  fact,  thinks  it  may  be  due  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  sexual  excitation.  "  Nupta  viigine, 
pro  primitiis  maramaj  a  marito  sugebantiir.  Multi  de  nigritudine  mammarum  apiid 
Samoyedas  scripseie  historici.  Olim  credidi  aut  gravidas  aut  fusciores  visas  fuisse.  Quid 
si  hffic  mammarum  stupratio  causre  nigritudinis  iiierit  ?"f 

These  utero-ovarian  forms  must  certainly  be  classed  amongst  the  neurose,  so  far  a» 
the  exciting  cause  is  concerned,  but  they  may  be  considered  to'differ  as  the  action  of  the 
viscera  is  pathological  or  physiological.  Thus  .the  melasma  of  the  abdomen,  which 
occurs  in  diseases  of  the  uterus  or  ovaria,  may  be  classed  with  that  seen  to  occur  in  dis- 
eases of  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  viscera,  already  noticed,  and  in  which  there  is 
probably  an  incident-excitdr  action  of  the  disea.sed  structures  on  the  spinal  cord,  and 
thence  on  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  exercised  by  the  uterus  and  ovaria 
thi-ough  the  cercbro-spinal  centres  upon  the  cutaneous  structures  of  the  face,  neck,  axilla) 
and  thorax  (the  mammae),  is  indirect  and  phj-siological.J  '  ' 

Masculine  Neurose  Melasma.— Tha  cutaneous  structures  of  the  groins,  pubcs,  labia, 
and  scrotum  are  in  the  same  category  as  the  preceding,  but  they  are  equally  under  the 
influence  of  the  sexual  organs  in  each  sex  respectively.  This  is  shown  by  the  devch.p- 
mentof  hair  on  these  portions  of  the  surface  at  puberty,  and  by  the  deposit  of  pigment 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  coloured  races  this  latter  is  very  remarkable  as  to  the 
mammary  areola,  penis,  and  scrotum  ;  so  that  tlicir  surfaces  are  not  unusually  very  dark 
it»  persons  who  have  a  taint  of  negro  blood,  hardly  otherwise  appreciable.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  normal  tendency  which  is  exaggerated  in  cases  of  melasma.  This  sexual  causa- 
tion explains  why  children  so  rarely  present  the  practitioner  with  examples  of  melasma. 
In  36  examples  of  Addison's  disease  recorded  by  others,  or  observed  by  me,  none  were 
under  twelve  years  of  age :  1  boy  was  twelve,  1  boy  thirteen,  1  girl  fourteen  years  of 
age;  of  the  remaining  32  ca.ses,  21  were  men  and  11  women,  and  of  these  18  were 
under  forty,  and  flone  above  sixty.  Further,  these  facts  in  the  clinical  history  of  the 
disease  point  out  a  connexion  between  the  nervous  system  and  the  supra-renal  capsules  ' 
either  direct  or  indirect,  through  the  sexual  organs.  \ 

But  there  is  another  sexual  diflpefence  in  the  development  of  the  hair  which  leads  to 
morbid  manifestations  of  pigment-deposit  The  trunk  of  the  human  female  as  well  as 
the  face  is  free  from  hair ;  this  is  true  of  all  races,  with  the  one  alleged  exception  of  the 
females  of  a  very  hairy  race  of  mankind— the  Ainos— inhabitants  of  the  Kurile 
Islands.  On  the  other  hand,  European  men,  especially  of  the  Celtic  race,  are  often 
very  hairy ;  m  such,  tufts  of  hair  may  be  seen  on  the  shoulders,  over  the  scapulse, 
around  the  mammse,  and  umbilicus,  &c.      Now,  these  are  some  of  the  localities  of  the 

't  lLfh^ie\tur.A  to  explain  the  ».ch„l.m  of  thl,  1„  my  lately  pnbliX'§w"k;S^KU-n,'';oUi,  412. 
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metrical   deposit  of  pigment  as   in  Case  II.     How  far  the  back  and  shoulders  may 
lie  scat  of  melasma  in  women,  can  only  be  detennined  hv  more  careful  and  specific 
pbservations ;  but  I  do  not  remember  a  case  in  wliich  I  have  noticed  it ;  and  upon  ask- 
m^  1  rofessor   Simpson   as   to  his  experience  upon   this  point,  1  find  it  coincides  with 
mine,     in  a  case  of  cutaneous  cyanopathia,  already  referred  to,*  it  is  stated  that  the 
interior  surface  of  the  trunk  was  alone  coloured— a  statement  which  at  first  led  me  to 
nispect  It  was  an  example  of  hysterical  simulation,  until,  upon  further  inquiry,  it  seemed 
probable  that  it  is  the   anterior  surface  which  is  also  specially  afiectcd  in  utero-ovarian 
Tielasma,     We  may  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  a  masculine  pathological  tendency 
:o  melasma  of  particular  portions  of  the  skin  as  well  as  a  feminine.     I  believe  too  that 
t  IS  as  rare  to  find  the  symmetrical  fonns  on  the  trunk  of  women,  as  it  is  to'  find  me- 
asma  of  the  eyelids  in  man.     And  so  as  to  the  glandular  forms  ;  while  acne  (a  disease 
)t  the  sebaceous  glands)  is  the  most  common  of  diseases  in  vonn.r  men,  I  have  found 
10  recorded  case  nor  seen  one  of  stearrh»a  nigricans  except  'in  women,  and  generally 
/oung  women.     Again,  the  melasma  in  which  the  epithelium  covers  the  pigmented  cells 
IS  in  the  coloured  races,  is  Vss  commonly  seen  as  a  uniform  change  of  facial  colour  in 
^orocri  than  in  men.     From  all  these  considerations  it"  follows  that,  in  observin<r  clini- 
iaily  the  deposit  of  pigment,  we  must  note  it  in  relation  with  the  general  physiolotWcal 
aws  which  guide  both  the  development  of  hair  and  the   deposit  of  pigment,     l^iese 
aws  have  reference  to  race,  to  sex,  and  to   ago,  in  so   far  as  age  bears  on  the  develop- 
nent  and  functional  activity  of  the  reproductive  organs.     In  relation  to  sanguification 
ind  the  healthy  or  morbid  action  of  other  organs,  the  influence  of  age  on  plgment-de- 
)osit  is  quite  another  thing.  -t=  r  s  v- 

.  Neurose  Blcpharal  Melasma.— Amor^^t  the  sexual  forms  of  nourose  pigmentary 
;  lange,  the  most  common  is  discoloration  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  so  much  more  easily  • 
observed  than  that  of  the  axillas,  pudenda,  or  other  portions  of  the  clothed  surface 
hat  It  merits  especial  notice.  It  has  been  variously  termed  blepharal  nigrities' 
'lepharo-mohena  stearrhoea  nigricans  (Dr.  Neligan).  We  have  to  distinguish  two' 
wms  ;  one  in  which  there  is  simply  a  pigment-deposit  in  the  ej-idermic  scales,  or  a 
imple  torm  of  discoloration,  like  the  ordinary  swarthiness,  and  another  in  which  there 
i  a  deposit  of  free  pigment  on  the  skin,  so  that  it  can  be  wiped  o'S.  This  latter  is  the 
TMCstearrhaa  nnjncam.  The  two  kinds  difJer  so  much  clinically,  that  I  shall  distin- 
nish  the  former  as  blepharal  melasma. 

Disooloration  of  the  eyelids  (especially  of  the  lower  lid)  is  well  known  to  be  of  very 
ommon  occurrence  during  menstruation  ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessarily  due  to  pii^ment 
eposif,  for  upon  careful  examination,  in  many  cases  (and  even  in  young  male  pfitTcnts) 
.  wiH  bo  found  to  bo  a  sort  of  venous  lividity.  This  lividitv  diflers,  however,  so  much 
1  dittercnt  persons,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  in  some  there  is  pigment  in  the  blood 
Ithough  not  deposited  in  the  epidermic  cells,  for  after  menstruation  has  ceased  the 
Jlour  seems  to  pass  away.  In  others,  however,  it  only  became  less  deep  or  vello'wer- 
nd  careful  examination  shows  that  there  is  a  faint  melasma  in  these  cases.  '  In  well- 
larked  forms,  the  line  is  so  deep  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  true  character. 

ijermanent  or  chronic  blepharal  melasma  is  seen  in  women  with  chlorosis  or  melan- 
lolia  ;  in  women  of  a  certain  age  who  have  never  had  children,  but  without  any  import- 
it  cfiange  in  the  health  ;  in  those  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis  ;  and  in  women  who  have 
Id  children,  and  in  whom  it  is  the  permanent  sequel  of  pregnancv.  It  is  also  perma- 
;nt  as  a  sequel  of  some  pre-existing  disea.se,  from  which  the  patient  has  long  recovered 

in  Case  Vn.  In  ordinary  instances  of  this  kind  it  is  rarely  limited  to  the  eyelid^ 
n  extends  over  the  forehead  as  a  brown  stain,  and  in  patches" upon  the  cheeks.  It  i=' 
)wever,  sometimes  a  normal  condition.  An  instance  came  under  my  notice  of  a 
Oman,  aged  forty-four,  with  well-marked  blepharal  melasma  of  both  lids,  uterine  dis- 
der  and  leukiemia,  who  informed  me  (and  the  statement  was  corroborated  by  her 
iter)  that  they  were  six  sisters  in  family,  and  that  they  all  had  dark  eyelids  as  a  family 
laractcristic  Five  had  very  dark  hair,  one  was  fair,  with  eyelids  not  so  dark  as  the 
Her  in  all  these  the  tint  varied,  but  was  especially  darker  during  the  menstrual 
iriod. 
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The  most  interesting  forms  of  blepharal  melasma  are  tliose  in  which  it  is  associated 
or  coincides  with  emotional  or  -functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  not, 
however,  strictly  speaking,  a  ncurose  form  in  these,  because  uterine  and  hjemic  dis- 
order are  equally  prominent.  The  following  case  illustrates  its  connexion  with  a  deeply- 
depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  probably  with  melanioniia. 

Case  X. — Profound  melancholia  ;  anwmia  ;  leucocytosis ;  amenorrhoea ;  yellow 
bronzing;  symmetrical  melastna  of  eyelids  and  face;  melamemia. — Bartloman,  a 
domestic  female  servant,  aged  twenty-four,  admitted  into  Ward  10  (Edinburgh  Infirmary) 
during  the  summer  clinic  of  1858.  She  was  profoundly  melancholic;  rarely  spoke ; 
her  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  mental  distress.  The  body  was  meagre, 
the  lips  and  mucous  surface  very  pale,  the  complexion  of  that  peculiar  sallow  hue 
termed  waxy  (yellow  bronzing).  There  was  symmetrical  melasma  on  the  face,  but  the 
eyelids,  both  upper  and  lower,  were  in  paiticular  deeply  tinted  with  pigment.  Men- 
struation had  been  suspended  for  severul  months;  no  hepatic  or  splenic  enlaro-ement 
detected.  The  blood  was  carefully  examined  in  this  case  (jn  three  separate  occasions, 
when  brown  masses  like  particles  of  haematine  were  observed.  The  coloured  corpuscles 
were  normal  in  colour,  but  crenated  easily  ;  the  white  were  greatly  in  excess.  She  was 
removed  to  an  asylum. 

The  tint  in  cases  of  melancholia  in  young  female  patients  is  sometimes  chlorotic, 
the  yellow  hue  verging  upon  green,  the  popular  theory  is  that  in  young  women 
with  chlorosis,  the  tint  and  the  corporeal  condition  with  which  it  is  associated  are 
due  to  emotional  influences  of  an  amatory  yet  depressing  character.  Thus  Shak- 
speare  observes  of  one  of  his  female  characters  who  "  never  told  her  love" — 

"  She  pined  in  thonght. 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy 
She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  mununient, 
Smiling  at  grief."—  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  scene  4. 

In  this  he  doubtless  expressed  the  pathology  of  the  time,  i^or  chlorosis  was  formerly 
known  as  tho  fievre  de  Venus.  And  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  etiology  of  this 
■class  of  pigihent  changes,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  really  a  connexion 'between 
them  and  the  uterine  functions.  But  the  complexion  in  melancholia  vari&s  much, 
and  doubtless  according  to  its  causes.  In  some,  in  which  it  is  peculiarly  of  centric 
origin,  there  is  little  change  of  colour;  in  others  the  tint  is  icteric;  in  the  most 
typical  forms  the  face  is  as  if  washed  over  by  sooty  water,  or  very  delicate  Indian 
ink ;  chorosis  is,  however,  often  really  a  form  of  scorbutus,  dependent  upon  the  bad 
hygiene  of  girls'  schools.  And  when  melancholia  depends  upon  a  depraved  condition 
of  the  blood  from  imperfect  nutrition,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  poor,  there 
is  a  chlorotic  tint  of  the  complexion.  But  this  morbid  state  may  be  undoubtedly 
induced  by  long-continued  strain  on  the  nervous  system  coinciding  with  want  of 
sleep;  or  by  a  fever  or  epidemic  disease  of  adepressmg  kind.  And  h  seems  probable 
that  it  may  even  be  caused  by  pigment-deposit  in  the  capillaries  or  nerve-cells  of  the  brain. 
I  shall  not  now  discuss,  however,  its  connexion  with  melansmia,  and  the  theory  of 
causation  which  refers  it  to  morbid  states  of  the  spleen.  I  would  only  remark  here 
that  blepharal  melasma  coinciding  with  melancholia  in  women,  should  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries. 

Transitory,  acute  or  sub-acute,  blepharal  melasma,  is  often  associated  in  women  with 
other  neuroses,  especially  those  of  the  hysterical  class,  and  is  not  uncommonly  compli- 
cated with  stearrhoea  nigricans.  It  is  also  induced  by  emotional  causes  acting  on  the 
nervous  system  of  women.     I  take  the  following  illustrations  from  Le  Cat. 

Cask  XI. — Neurose  blepharal  melasma  from  fright,  extending  to  the  face  and  arms; 
at  first  yellow,  ending  in  desquamation.— In  October,  1749,  the  daughter  of  M.  Veury, 
aged  sixteen,  met  a  man  in  the  dark,  who  insulted  and  greatly  terrified  her.  In  the 
morning  the  lower  eyelids  were  observed  to  be  yellow  (yellow  bronzing)  ;  the  colour 
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gra.]na  Iv  oxtetKlwl  over  the  face  for  oiirht  coTisecntive  days  until  it  was  covered.  Then 
tlie  yellow  tint  graduully  deepened  into  black  (svvarthv 'bronzinsr).  Kiglit  days  after 
tiate  wlion  her  face  became  yellow,  the  bends  of  the 'arms  became  yeilbw  also,  and 
thence  the  colonr  extended  over  the  forearm,  and  this  also  became  black.  She  took  a 
quantity  ot  drnofs,  and  many  prayers  wore  said  for  her  in  the  "Qiiartior,"  as  the  cliancre 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  supernatural  causes,  but  all  without  effect. 

In  about  four  months  after,  the  young  ladv,  when  touchintr  lier  face,  found  sealos 
coining  off  It,  and  to  lier  great  joy,  she  observed  that  the  skin  below  was  of  the  natural 
colour.  She  worked  diligently  ("de  grand  c«ur")  at  peelinir  off  her  Ethiopian  skin, 
and  succeedo^l  m  a  few  days  m  regaining  her  natural  hue.  The  arras  were  tlie  first  to 
be  restored.* 

The  combined  inflnenee  of  the  state  of  the  blood  and  nervous  system  in  preo-nanoy, 
conjoined  with  a  highly  nervous  temperament  and  the  depressing  emotion  of  grief  in 
m|  ncing  a  strongly  marked  deposit  if  not  excretion  of  black  pigment,  is  shown  in  the 
following  case  :  • 

Cask  Xrr.— -7/;,/s^(.,-/«,  grief;  melasma  nf  the  forehead,  eyclieh,  and  face;  hypermsthesla 
Of  the  affected  surfaces;  recurrent  during  successive  t»-eg nancies. —In  1701,  a  Parisian 
la.ly  of  Iiigh  rank  (a  duchess)  had  had  fonr  children  (daughters).  Slie  liad  much 
anxiety  and  gnef,  two  of  her  children  dying  while  her  Inishand  was  at  the  wars,  when 
she  ost  a  third.  From  excessive  weeping  her  cvclids  became  livid,  and  then 
rtiscolourod,  as  if  painted  black.  The  colour  also  extended  over  the  cheeks  in  patches, 
hlie  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  state  when  she  became  pregnant.  She  had,  how- 
ever, neitlier  violent  convulsions  nor  vomiting,  as  in  her  previous  preo-nancies,  and  went 
yn.  well  until  the  seventh  month,  when  her  remaining  child  fell  ill.  Her  forehead  then 
began  to  appear  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  became  finally  black,  the  colonr  extending  to 
.he  eyelids,  an<l  thence  over  the  face  in  patches,  until  the  whole  face  was  black.  The 
.int  varied  being  sometimes  deeper,  sometimes  paler.  The  skin  was  verv  tender  to  the 
^onch.  Her  hair  was  naturally  dark,  but  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead  were 
iarker  than  elsewhere.  She  rouged  to  hide  the  discoloration.  At  her  confinement  (of 
I  son),  she  had  a  profuse  pei-sui ration,  and  black  colouring  matter  oozed  from  the  skin. 
)lackening  the  handkerchiefs  and  leaving  the  skin  white. 

At  her  next  pregnancy,  at  the  seventii  month,  the  melasma  took  place  an-ain  with- 
put  any  obvious  cause,  appearing  as  black  points.  She  could  not  bear  the  "surface  to 
)e  touched,  and  again  rouged  to  hide  the  discoloration.  In  the  eighth  month  she  was 
stacked  by  a  double  tertian,  and  the  pigment  gradually  disappeared,  but  convulsive 
.tta^^lcs  came  on,  anrl  continued  daily  until  she  was  delivered  of  a  dau"-hter. 

,™f  'li'?''"''  Prosnancy  the  same  symptoms  appeared.  Dreadfurlieadaches  at  the 
ncl  of  the  hfth  month,  and  at  the  seventh,  fecial  melasma,  which  was  ushered  in  by 
;verish  paroxysms  and  pulsations  in  the  head.  The  melasma  commenced  on  the  eve- 
kls  was  itotso  deep  in  tint  as  on  previous  occasions,  and  ended  in  about  three  weeks 
3  desquamation. 

Blepharal  Melmma  in  Men.—'Yh\s.  form  is  so  commonly  met  with  in  women,  as  to 
e  thought  peculiar  to  the  sex;  this,  liowever,  is  an  error.  It  may  be  observed  occa- 
lonaly  in  men  It  usually  commences  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  lower  evelid,  and 
xtends  like  a  daub  of  Indian  ink  from  thence  to  the  middle  of  the  lid.  I  have  observed 
■^  most  commonly  in  men  with  dusky  complexions,  of  enfeebled  health,  and  nervously 
isposcd  It  IS  not  easy  to  determine  how  fkr  it  is  in  relation  with  the  genito-urinarv 
rstem  ;  but  I  think  it  was  so  in  the  three  or  four  cases  I  have  noticed.  That  the  lower 
yclid  in  men  is  influenced  by  that  system,  as  well  as  in  women,  I  have  no  doubt  •  in 
oung  men  who  indulge  greatly  in  sexual  excesses,  it  mav  be  sometimes  seen  as  dark 
m  swollen  as  m  a  menstruating  woman.  And  considerable  observation  has  led  me  to' 
snnect  that  bladdery  lower  eyelid  seen  in  men  past  middle  age,  with  disorder  of  the 
rotate  or  some  other  portion  of  the  goiiito-urinary  system. 

Stearrhceal,  or  Free  Facial  Pigments.— The  free  excretion  of  pigment  from  the  eye- 
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lids  (the  other  form  of  blepharal  melasma)  has  been  observed  in  women  exchisively.  The 
unctuous  character  in  some  cases  of  the  black  stuff"  excreted  on  the  face,  and  its  appa- 
rent origin  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  have  led  various  observers  to  consider  it  as  essen- 
tially a  flux  of  sebaceons  matter,  and  hence  it  has  been  designated  stearrhcea.  There 
are  two  clinical  forms  usually  described,  the  yellow  and  the  swarthy;  or,  S.  flavescens 
and  S.  nigricans.  A  third  form — the  carulean,  or  blue— ought,  however,  to  be  added. 
The-stearrhaa  Jlavescena  is  most  commonly  seen  upon- the  cheeks  and  nose.  There  are 
various  diseases  of  the  face  and  scalp  in  which  an  exudation  of  a  yellow  matter,  drying 
into  yellow  crusts,  is  the  chief  characteristic.  Its  resemblance  to  honey  has  originated 
some  of  its  names,  as  melicerig,  effloratio  melita,  psydracia  melli/era,  melitapra,  &c. 
Alibcrt  has  two  forms — "  melitagra  acuta,  vel  flavescens,"  and  "  melitagva  chronica,  vel 
nigricans."  The  latter  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  chronic  impetigo 
occurring  in  aged  and  cachectic  persons,  not  peculiar  to  women,  and  not  limited  to  the 
face  or  neck.  It  has,  therefore,  no  nosological  affinity  with  the  true  stearrhoea  nigricans, 
but  is  simply  one  of  those  cachectic  aff'ections  of  thcskin  in  which  the  deposit  of  black 
pigment  is  a  common  symptom.  The  other  is  identical  with  the  stearrhoea  flavescens,  and 
IS  peculiar  to  women.  The  exciting  causes  are  various  local  irritants,  of  which  the  sun's 
rays  seem  the  most  common.  Alibcrt  mentions  an  instance  of  this  kind  in  which  both 
eyelids  and  the  lobes  of  the  ears  were  affected  as  well  as  the  face,  in  a  woman  aged  thirty, 
with  dark  hair  and  brown  but  very  fine  skin.  In  another  woman  of  the  same  age,  the 
complaint  extended  from  the  face  to  the  arm.  The  exudation  was  accompanied  with 
the  niost  intense  itching  of  the  part  aff"ected.  This  patient,  at  the  commencement,  had 
an  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep,  and  she  drank  large  quantities  of  coffee  to  keep  her 
awake,  but  without  effect.     The  following  shows  its  connexion  with  emotional  states. 

Cask  XIII. — Fright  during  pregnancy  ;  hysterical  susceptibility  ;  neurose  stearrhoea 
flavescens. — Justine,  a  laundress,  being  pregnant,  was  very  much  alarmed  by  a  peal  of 
thunder.  After  her  confinement  of  a  healthy  child  she  did  not  become  regular,  and 
was  so  irritable  that  the  least  contradiction  excited  her.  The  upper  lip  and  the  surface 
of  the  nose  became  covered  with  yellow  crusts  like  honey.  A  little  steam  easily  brought 
them  ofli',  but  they  soon  reappeared,  the  skin  presenting  an  erysipelatous  swelling  of  a 
deep  red  colour.* 

Relation  of  the  Yellow  and  Black  Forms  of  Stearrhoea. — It  is  probable  that  the  pig- 
ment to  which  the  exudation  or  excretion  owes  its  colour  is  identical  with  that  to  which 
the  yellow  "bronzing"  and  the  tint  in  the  xanthous  races  of  mankind  are  due;  and 
that,  consequently,  it  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  brown  or  black  pigment.  In  com- 
menting on  a  case  of  stearrhcea  nigricans.  Dr.  Neligan  expresses  a  different  opinioti,  to 
the  effect  that  in  the  latter  the  black  tint  occurs  because  the  sebaceous  fluid  is  "stained 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  ;  just  as  in  the  same  cases,  and  as  occurred  in 
those  above  narrated,  mattersrejected  from  the  stomach  are  often  of  the  colour  of  gru- 
mous  blood,  while  in  other  examples  we  have  dark  grumous  sputa,  dark  bloody  urine, 
or  hffimorrahgic  extravasation  into  the  areolar  tissue  beneath  the  true  skin."f  The  object 
tion  to  this  doctrine  is  that  the  excretion  from  the  sebaceous  glands  has  its  own  proper 
colouring  matter.  I  have  already  shown  how  true  animal  pigment  differs  from  that 
spurious  kind  which  is  the  result  of  a  transforfnation  of  the  hajmatin  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  recorded  cases  of  S.  nigricans  to  indicate  that 
the  pigment  is  of  this  class,  although  they  have  n  pathological  relationship  through 
the  nervous  system  as  to  cause,  with  the  hysterical  and  other  cutaneous  hemorrhage* 
■(hemophilia)  which  simulate  purpura.  On  the  contrary,  microscopic  researches  prove 
that  the  colour  is  caused  by  pigment-granules  identical  with  those  contained  in  the 
epidermic  cells. 

Dr.  Neligan's  own  oafee  illustrates  very  well  the  close  relations  of  the  yellow  and  black 
varieties  of  stearrhcea,  and  the  leading  points  in  their  pathology.  His  patient  presented 
both  forms;  as  is  usual,  was  a  young  woman  of  nineteen;  had  hysteria,  amenorrhoea, 
vicarious  htemoptysis  and  hjomalemesis  (hysterical  lia;morrhage) ;  and  at  each  monthly 
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period  a  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  trnnk  designated  «  erysipelas"  but 

Z^tnZrV''^''"  ^«n\°"'^'-"  "'"'"'^^"^  neurosecongestior,contiLigTr 'three 
or  fonr  d  ^-s.     Ihe  pigment  deposit  appeared  subsequently  to  this,  first  as  a  Muhkull 
-he  inner  canthus  of  the  left  eye.     The  following  morni  ig  a  large  black  pS 
srved   bv  Dr.  On  nan    nnrl,-r  ,.„,.!.    „„„      nil,.,    .*.• •   "      ""t,t-  oMCk  patcu 


stain  at  th 
was 


observed   by  Dr.  Q.Hnan   und^^  ^.   ^^^r^,  l. 3  l!:!! '^Xff  ,„ 

but  cT  d''  r  f  f '";  T^'"""^  ''  ^"°"'^"-     '^^''«  ^'^«k  patches  were  pennanent 

but  extended  somewhat  and   became  deeper  in  colour  at  each  monthly  period      T he 
skin  was  excessively  tender  to  the  touch,  so  much  so  that  she  would    o    allow  i  locll 
application  to  be  tried.     In  December,  1854,  Dr.  xNoligan  saw  the  casTwit    Dr  Quinan 
At  this  time  vomiting  recurred  every  morning;  he.-  cough  exceedingly    , oubleso.ne 
the  girl  much  emaciated,  .^c.,>^  in  the  face,  highly  hysterical,  nervo,fs,Vndc-c  table' 
Ihe  dark  pa  ches  extended   now  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  upper  eSmd 

tK  ?7r I-       •  f '  'n   ""  '^'■-  "S^'*  ^'^«  ''"^"^  ♦''«  -^J-^k.     Tlfe  coloTwas' ,  e  i'cdy 
that  ot  Indian  mk.     On  examniing  the  patches  with  a  powerful  lens,  it  was  sm.  tha^ 

In  April,  1855,  the  cough  was  better,  and  the  vomiting  of  dark  matter  had  cea^o^  tn 
a  great  degree,  but  the  general  health  of  the  patient  wfs  .nnch  nXe  impated  Th^ 
discoloration  was   deeper   in  tint,   and   had   extended   very  much   over  the  fa  ;    rfol 

TZS      t  "'  "  'T'"'  ,'"  ""''''■''■  1'~«.=tio„.  &,  1709/  4m'  Yo„o  of 
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o.li„,g  of  tl,o  .km  »Lo,i  il  .,,p«,r„],  Ut  no  pain  nor  .ikn™     TrSt  ,  ,  . 

.e  tonel,.  hrf  no  Wo,  ,od  oolonrod  tl.'o  ololh  „L  to"  p    i,  ,  ff     U,  t  W  l""""  •" 
..  wort  'On  Di,o„„  of  tho  Ski,,,'  „f.„  ,„  ,  o,„  .^di.liJLf  J ''i.'^Z 
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pigment,  bnt  every  fresh  exudation  was  accompanied  with  a  buminpj  sensation  and  a 
pricking,  and  local  applications  induced  on  two  occasions  ati  erysipelas  of  the 
face.* 

The  connexion  between  these  stearrhoeal  forms  of  pigment-excretion,  and  the  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  tluis  indicated,  is  also  ob\nons  from  other  particulars  in  the 
cases  already  quoted,  and  in  others  recorded.f  Tims  we  find  emotions  of  any  kind  arc 
active  excitants.  The  most  common  connexion  of  the  discolorations  in  the  way  of  causa- 
tion is,  however,  with  the  functions  of  the  uterus  and  ovaria.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  occur 
in  men  or  in  old  women,  but  in  women  either  at  the  age  when  these  functions  are  being 
established,  or  during  pregnancy,  or  during  states  of  health  coinciding  -with  disordei'  of 
menstruation. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  these  cases  of  S.  nigricans  are  cases  of  simulation,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  disease  is  not  real ;  but  this  is  a  conclusion  as  to  all  cases  by  no  means 
warranted  by  the  facts  wlien  a  number  of  cases  are  compared.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  disease  may  be  simulated  by  hysterical  patients  afflicted  with  the 
monomaniacal  cunning  not  uncommon  .in  yonng  girls  who  liavo  a  desire  to  excite 
sympathy  or  wonder.  Anything  of  the  kind  occurring  in  old  women  or  in  men  would 
require  great  caution  in  this  respect.J 

Blue  Discoloration  of  the  Eyelids  {stearrheea  cmrulea). — Cases  of  pigmentation  are 
on  record  in  which  all  the  other  symptoms  being  almost  the  same,  a  blue  pigment  took 
the  place  of  the  yellow  or  black.  This  state  has  been  termed  by  M.  Rillard  of  Angers 
cyunopathia  cutanea,. or  cutaneous  blue  disease,  to  distinguish  it  from  cyanosis,  in  which 
the  blueness  of  the  surface  is  nothing  more  than  a  lividity,  due  to  the  circulation  of 
venous  blood,  in  consequence  of  open  foramen  ovale.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
case  of  cyanopathia  recorded  by  M.  Billard.  In  all  essential  points  it  corresponded  with 
the  recorded  neurose  cases  of  S.  nigricans  and  S.  Havescens,  with  which  it  may  be 
therefore  classed  as  S.  ccerulea. 

This  somewhat  rare  form  of  cutaneons  discoloration  is  most  interesting,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  clearly  a  pathological  relation  with  the  excretion  of  carbon  in  the  form  of 
urinary  pigments,  and  perhaps  a  physiological  relation  with  the  brighter  colours  of  birds 
and  other  animals  of  brilliant  tints.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 'the  pathological  pro- 
duction of  these  pigments  generally  is  connected  with  a  function  of  the  kidneys  not 
hitherto  investigated  in  its  physiological  or  pathological  relations — namely,  that  of 
eliminating  carbon,  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  urine  having  attracted  attention 
almost  exclusively.  The  following  history  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  case : 

Case  XIV. — Stearrheea  ccerulea;  amenorrhma  ;  hcematemesis ;  ancemia ;  splenic 
disease  (?) — A  woman,  aged  thirty-three,  who  had  not  menstruated  for  fourteen  years, 
and  was  previously  very  irregidar  in  this  respect,  but  with  hsematemesis,  from  time  to 
time  had  violent  palpitation  and  diiBculty  of  breathing,  for  which  she  had  been  bled  at 
least  sixty  times.  About  a  year  and  a  half  previously  to  coming  under  Dr.  Penii's 
notice,  she  had  a  sharp  "  splenalgia,"  and  later  an  attack  of  a  tertian  intermittent,  with 
almost  daily  vomiting  of  blood.  During  the  subsequent  six  months  a  blueness  of  the 
eyelids  had  been  observed,  which  began  with  blue  spots  on  the  lower  lid  of  both  eyes, 
extending  downwards  on  the  cheek  and  upwards  to  the  upper  e)'elids  until  it  surrounded 
the  orbits.  It  could  be  wiped  off  with  a  moist  cloth,  but  reappeared  next  day,  was  of 
a  tint  brighter  than  indigo,  but  varied  in  intensity  at  periodic  intervals.  Examined 
under  the  mioroscoj)e,  the  removed  colouring  matter  was  found  to  be  an  indigo-blue  ' 
pigment,  contained  for  the  most  part  in  epidermic  cells,  but  existing  also  as  free  grains, 
lying  singly  or  ,in  masses.     It  was  unchanged  by  acetic  and  nitric  acids,  caustic  alkalies, 

*  TnuUMtlons  of  the  Medi<io-CtiinirK|cal  Boolety  of  London,  vol.  zxTlii. 

t  Soe  original  cafes  detailed  by  Dr.  Leroy  de  M6rieourt,  In  his  M6in<>ire  6ur  la  Coloration  partiolle  fn  noir  on  en 
bleu  de  la  I'oati  cb«z  les  Fsmmea:  Arch.  G6n.  de  M^doclne,  tom.  c.  p.  480. 

X  Professor  bioip.son  has  mentioned  to  me  a  case  of  siunilatlon  of  Dieptiaral  melaama  which  came  under  his  notlee 
in  a  gentlewoman  nearij  sixty  yearsiold.  Circumstances  rendered  it  probable  that  morbid  vanity  was  the  causa  of 
the  artificial  blackening. 
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and  etlier,  but  (lissolvoJ  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  without  previous  change  iu 
colour.     The  uriue  was  tested  for  cyanuriu  without  success.* 

Dr.  Biichncr  has  related  a  similar  case  as  to  the  blue  discoloration,  the  subject  of 
wliicli  was  a  prejfnant  woman.  A  blue  deposit  has  been  observed  iu  other  casSs,  in 
which  that  of  a  black  pigment  might  have  been  expected.  A  disc^o  termed  carale,  of 
a  diathetic  character,  is  endemic  in  New  Granada  and  the  northern  parts  of  South 
Amcricii,  attacking  cliioHy  the  negroes,  mulattos,  and  Indian  half-breeds.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  various  changes  in  colour,  as  copper  colour,  dull  white,  crimson  red,  or  dark 
blue.  It  appears  to  be  a  cutaneous  disease  allied  to  .syphilis,  or  to  be  a  parasitic  disor- 
der, which  affects  the  colour  cells,  and  (to  use  the  popular  phraseology)  blackens  the 
whites  an.l  whitens  the  blacks.  Alibert  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  case  in  the 
person  of  a  surgeon,  from  the  borders  of  the  "  .NIadeleiiie,"  whose  face,  chest,  and 
limbs  were  dotted  over  with  yellow,  red,  and  blue  spots,  giving  the  skin  a  peculiarly 
marbled  a|)pearance.  They  began  with  a  slight  itching.  Dr.  G.  Van  Arcken  has  also 
lately  described  the  disea.se.f  The  blue  is  the  mildest  form,  attacking  persons  aged 
from  lifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  and  consisting  in  the  a[)pearance  of  round  or  oval  blue 
spots  on  the  face.  The  spots  coalesce  and  extend  down  the  neck  or  the  chest  where 
the  ribs  are  often  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  give  the  patient  the  appearance  of  being 
striped  like  a  zebra.  The  haiids  and  lower  portion  of  the  tibia  are  commonly  atTected, 
and  sometimes  the  glans  penis.  The  white  variety  .(Icucopathia)  is  almost  peculiar  to 
women  aged  from  thirty  to  forty,  with  uterine  or  ovarian  disease. 

Ghemical  composition  of  pu/inenUy  and  mode  of  produclion. — It  is  not  necessary  to 
multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  the  preceding  illustrations  being  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  relation  in  common  of  these  pathological  pigments.  Numerous  researches  have 
been  lately  made  into  their  chemical  composition,  especially  since  cases  of  the  blue 
urine  were  investigated  by  lleller.  The  black,  yellorf,  red,  purple,  and  blue  pigmeuts 
of  the  urine  have,  in  especial,  been  examined  as  urerythrine,  uroxanthine,  urrhodine, 
purpurine,  uroglaucine,  cyanurine,  inuican,  indigo  blue,  and  indigo  red.J  The  black 
pigments  and  melanotic  deposits  have  also  been  analysed,  and  found  to  vary  much  in 
the  proportion  of  carbon,  the  pulmonary  black  pigment  having  the  largest  amount. 
This  may,  however,  be  due  to  tlie  fact,  that  coal  and  charcoal  dust  will  ami  does  accu- 
mulate in  the  lungs,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  even  in  the  bronchial  glands.  Schmidt 
and  Melsens  found  it  in  two  analyses  to  be  composed  as  follows:— 


Schmidt's  analyses 
Melsens'  analyses§ 
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n. 

N. 

0. 

66-77 

....,,.     7-33?    .  .  . 
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.  .  .    17-61 

72-95 

.  .  ,;.,v,(    ■t-73    .  .  . 
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.  .  .    18-41 
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'.     3-33     .  .  . 

.  .  .     3- 

...       ? 

86-6 

0-83     .  .  . 

.  .  .       —      .  .  . 

...      — 

Schwerer  ridiculed  Melsens'  second  analysis  by  saying  that  it  showed  diamonds 
might  be  formed  in  the  organism,  but  A'^ircliow  adopted  the  jest,  and  hold  that  such  a 
notion  was  not  so  improbable,  as  Sir  D.  Brewster  and  others  had  already  given  reasons 
for  the  opinion  that  the  diamond  was  a  vegetable  product.! 

As  compared  with  iuematin,  the  black,  pathological  pigment  has  more  carbon  and 
much  less  hydrogen.  Mulder's  formula  for  hajinatin  is  44  C,  44  II,  6  N,  6  0.  It  has 
also  more  carbon  than  the  pignunitum  nigrum  of  the  eye,  which,  according  to 
Schwerer,  is  58-0  C,  13-7  N.  The  same  chemist  makes  cholepyrrhin  to  have  more 
carbon  than  the  pigmentum  nigrum,  the  formula  of  its  composition  being  68"19  C, 
7-47  II,  7-07  N,  17-26  0.     The  hieiuaphiein  of  the  urine  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

All  these  pigments  are,  therefore,  eminently  carbonaceous,  containing  from  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  all  seem  to  have  the  same  origin  ;  namely,  in  transfor- 

•  Dr.  I'enn  :  Ncilerland.     Weoli-blatt  for  1855  ;  and  Canstatt-s  Jahresborloht  for  1855,  Band  iii.  p.  SSi}. 

t  Amorican  Medical  Monthly  Journal,  April,  1S58;  and  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  July, 
1865. 

X  A  fxood  historical  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  In  his  excellent  Treatise  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Urine. 
1858. 

i  Coinptes  Eendua,  1844,  torn.  il.v.  p.  1293.  1  Arehlv  fQr  Physiol.,  Band  1.  p.  445. 
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mations  or  metamorphoses  of  the  tissues  and  the  blood-corpuscles.  Hence  a  whole 
scries  of  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  these  pigments  to  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, to  each  other,  to  carbon-excreting  organs,  and  to  carbonaceons  foods.  Fiinda- 
menfally,  the  entire  series  of  phenomena  in  which  pigmentation  is  a  leading  character- 
istic may  be  regarded  as  having  reference  to  the  excretion  of  carbon,  after  it  has 
served  its  purposes  in  the  economy,  whether  in  animal  or  vegetable  organisms. 
Thus  the  colours  of  plants  may  be  considered  as  the  products  ofphysiological  pro- 
cesses in  which  carbon  is  freely  formed.  The  most  highly-evolved  activity'^of  plants 
appears  to  be  during  inflorescence  and  the  development  and  fertilization  of'the  ovum; 
and  therewith  there  is  the  most  rapid  production  of  carbon  as  colouring  matter.  The 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays  iu  stimulating  vital  activity  generally,  and  that  of  those 
portions  of  the  organism  more  particularly  exposed  to  them,  is  shown  by  both  the  lux- 
uriance of  life  and  the  brilliance  of  colour  witnessed  within  the  tropics.  Moleschott 
has  well  illustrated  the  influence  of  light  in  the  production  of  carbon  in  plants.* 

^  The  pathological  production  of  pigments  may  be  looked  at  from  three  points  of  view  : 
First,  as  the  result  of  imperfect  oxidation  of  carbon,  so  that  it  is  not  eliminated  as 
carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  haemaphein,  &c. ;  secondly,  as  the  result  of  imperfect  elimi- 
nation of  carbon  proper,  w  hen  that  is  the  normal  excretion,  as  in  the  hair  and  epidermic 
scales ;  and  thirdly,  as  the  result  of  the  excessive  production  of  carbon,  from  highly 
carbonaceous  foods.  In  all  these  there  is  a  close  analogy  between  the  carbonaceons 
excreta  as  moibid  pigments,  and  the  nitrogenous  excreta,  as  morbid  deposits  of  urates, 
<fec.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  obvious  that  all  modifications  in  the  blood-corpuscles  which 
impair  their  function  of  oxygen-carriers,  will  tend  to  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  carbon- 
waste.  In  this  way  we  can  understand  how  carbon  may  be  substituted  for  carbonic 
acid  and  lactic  acid,  in  cases  of  leukteia,  leucocytosis,  the  anseraia  of  chlorosis,  Bri<rht's 
disease,  and  all  cachectic  states  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  defective  in  oxygenat- 
ing power.  In  like  manner  wo  can  perceive  why  pigment  deposits  occur  in  certain 
states  of  the  lungs  in  which  the  oxygenation  of  the  biood  is  impaired,  and  there  is  at 
the  same  time  no  vicarious  elimination  of  carbon  as  haemaphein,  purpurine,  <fec.,  by  the 
kidneys.     This  is  particularly  the  case  in  old  age,  in  asthenia,  and  the  like. 

As  to  the  forms  of  imperfect  elimination,  these  are  numerous.  Defective  action  of 
the  lungs,  so  that  the  production  and  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  is  impaired,  is  a 
common  cause;  so,  also,  defective  elimination  of  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  or  of 
urine,  arising  from  morbid  states  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  In  this  way  we  can  under- 
stand how  supra-renal,  renal,  and  hepatic  diseases  may  be  manifested  by  morbid 
pigment  deposits  rather  than  by  pallor,  or  an  icteric  tint  and  bilious  blood,  or  by 
uraemia.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  hair  is  a  medium  of  excretion  in  both  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  for  morbid  pigment-deposits  are  not  uncommonly  associated 
with  cessation  of  pigmentation  in  the  hair.  Thns  large  masses  of  melanotic  matter 
have  been  found  with  such  frequency  in  the  bodies  of  grey  horses,  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  defective  colour  in 
the  hair  and  the  melanotic  deposit.  It  seems  probable,  however,  with  reference  to  the 
latter  (which  is  not  an  excretion),  that  the  local  deposit  of  carbon  is  due  to  a  defect  in 
the  eremacausis  of  the  tissues  themselves  under  such  conditions  of  both  the  blood  and 
tissues  as  favour  the  production  of  pure  carbon  instead  of  its  oxides.  This  conclusion 
follows  from  the  well  ascertained  fact  in  melanosis,  that  the  carbon-deposit  is  like  that 
of  the  urates  in  gout;  that  is  to  say,  is  not  a  morbid  product  of  the  nature  of  cancer, 
a8  was  at  one  time  supposed,  but  non-malignant,  and  taking  place,  under  various  con- 
ditions of  local  mal-nutritiou,  when  other  general  conditions  coincide. 

The  deposit  of  pigment  in  connexion  with  morbid  states  of  the  genito-urinary  organs 
is  Somewhat  complex  as  to  causation.    It  is  probable  that  the  menstrual  fluid,  so  highly   . 
carbonaceous  as  it  is,  serves  other  purposes  than  those  usually  assigned  to  it,  and  that,    \ 
in  fact,  the  discharge  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  carbon  excretion.     Be  this  as  it  may,  rec(?nt    j 
researches  have  shown  that  less  carbonic  acid  is  eliminated' by  the  lungs  during  the 
menstrual  period.     Probably  the  pregnant  state  predisposes  to  pigment-deposit  because 

•  CompUs  Eendus,  Ac,  vol.  xll.  p.  8«8.    186S. 
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of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  which  is  one  of  excess  of  white  corpuscles  (leucocytosis) ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  case  also  in  iitero-ovarian  chlorosis.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the  kidneys  through 
the  nervous  system,  and  that  in  many  cases  of  liysteria,  especially  in  girls  predisposed 
diathetically  or  hereditarily  to  gouty  diseases,  the  urinary  excretion  is  much  modified. 
Hence  a  great  variety  of  renal  cases  of  hysteria  with  their  consecutive  urinary  pheno- 
1  mena.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  probably  the  cases  of  supra-renal  melasma,  for 
:  we  havB  seen  that  the  pigment-deposit  has  relations  with  the  sexiwl  liair  and  cutaneous 
glands;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  at  least,  that  the  diseased  capsules  may,  in  certain 
cases,  influence  both  the  kidneys  and  the  ovaria  and  testes  through  the  nervous  system 
ot  the  sacro-lumbar  region. 

Plf/ment  Deposit  in  Oouly  and  Rheumatic  Cases.— Th-Ai  there  is  a  connexion  between 
gout  and  rheumatism  and  these  discolorations  has  been  already  fully  shown.  Assumino-, 
m  explanation  of  this,  that  the  connexion  between  the  excessive  production  of  lactic 
acid  and  the  phenomena  of  rheumatic  fever  has  been  established  as  a  general  tUct,  we 
can  take  it  as  a  starting-point,  although  much  remains  to  be  done  by  wav  of  special 
elucidation.  According  to  some  chemists,*  the  carbon  of  flesh-ereiuacausis"  appears  in 
the  juices  of  flesh  as  lactic  acid,  and  this,  after  being  further  oxidised,  is  excreted  as 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  Thus  one  atom  of  lactic  acid  and  twelve  atoms  of  oxygen 
may  produce  six  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  and  five  o{  water.  The  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  It  IS  oxidised  in  the  organism  is  well  known.  After  considerable  quan- 
tities of  alkaline  lactates  have  been  injected  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  or  directly 
into  the  blood,  the  urine  is  found  to  bo  strongly  alkaline  from  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies  introduced.  The  vital  burning  up  of  lactic  acid  into  carbonaceous  matter  is 
analogous,  according  to  these  views,  to  the  ordinary  combustion  of  ligneous  fibre.  And 
from  this  theory  we  can  deduce  our  explanation.  If  the  supply  of  oxy.'en  to  the 
system  bo  not  suflicient  for  the  transformation  of  lactic  acid  into  carbonic  acid  and  water 
(as  in  emphysema,  for  example),  and  it  undergoes  no  further  changes,  then  it  appears 
in  the  urine;  but  if  the  carbon  of  the  flesh  be  not  oxidised  into  lactic  acid,  then  it  is 
excreted  as  colouring  matter  in  some  form  or  other. 

All  these  bio-chemical  theories  are  notoriously  unstable,  but  the  facts  of  the  subjoined 
case  are  elucidated  by  the  preceding. 

_  Cx&E  XV.— Melasma  of  the  face  ;  recurrent  aUacks  of  rheumatic  fever  :  melanwmm 
m  the  mteroals  of  but  not  during,  the  attacks.— hki&v,  a  woman,  aged  twenty-two 
affected  with  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  with  recurrent  acute  attacks  and  cardiac  disease 
of  rheumatic  origin,  was  admitted  into  clinical  ward  XI.  in  the  summer  of  1858.  She 
had  pigment  deposit  in  the  face,  apparently  associated  with  the  microsporon  furfur— a, 
rather  rare  circumstance,  as  this  parasitic  fungus  is  almost  invariably  on  the  trunk.  On 
repeated  examinations  pigment  was  found  in  the  blood;  but  during  the  piwress  of  an 
acute  attack  of  rheumatism  the  quantity  diminished,  and  eventually  no  pigment  could 
be  round.  When  convalescence  was  established,  however,  it  again  reappeared  in  the 
blood.  The  patient  was  dismissed  when  convalescent,  ijnd  was  readmitted  after  .a  few 
weeks  labouring  under  another  acute  attack  of  rheumatism.  The  tint  of  the  face  had 
become  deeper  during  the  interval,  but  no  pigment  was  found  in  the  blood  until  conva- 
lescence was  again  established,  when  it  reappeared  as  before. 

_  In  a  girl,  aged  seventeen,  named  Hay,  admitted  into  tlie  same  ward  about  the  same 
time  with  acute  bursal  rheumatism,  pigment  was  not  present  during  the  acute  sta-n-  but 
was  found  during  convalesoonce.  In  seven  cases  of  cardiac  disease  of  rheumatic  ori.rin 
or  of  chronic  rheumatism,  pigment-deposit  on  tiie  skin  was  also  observed,  to.r,>tlier  with 
more  or  less  pigment  in  the  blood.  (See  also  Case  VII.,  in  which  neurose  inelasma  was 
associated  with  chronic  cardiac  disease.)! 

•  Ooldlng  Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits. 

t  When  in  Paris  two  or  tlirce  years  ago,  I  demonstrated  blood-pigment  to  M.  Aran  at  the  Honltal  St  Antoine  in 
;he  presence  of  bis  olmioai  clerks,  and  some  medical  visitors.  After  examinins  the  bloo°  of  seyeml  „ome^^^^ 
nelasma,  affected  with  various  forms  of  utero-ovarian  disease,  we  examined  o,ir  owl  The  onlv  one  of  heXo?  e  iht 
jhysic.ans  present  in  whom  blood-pigment  was  found  was  an  Italian  physician  who  had  hart  rheXatlc  fever  m<1  had 
>  dau.aged  heart.  H„  lace  had  the  dusky  pallor  ,,o  peculiar  to  this  class  of  cases.  Morbid  piKm"ntotlon  Is  indeed  a 
fcry  common  symptom  in  chronic  rhoumati  c  cases.  "oruiu  pigmtniatiou  is  inQeeU  a 
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Albinism  and  leucopathia  have,  however,  been  found  to  be  associated  with  ilieuma- 
tism  as  well  as  melasma.  A  young  albino  gentleman,  aged  seventeen,  the  son  of  a 
rheumatic  parent,  who  has  a  sister  like  Jiimself  as  to  colour  defect,  was  lately  under  my 
care  for  an  affection  of  the  brain,  the  sequel  of  iheumatic  fever,  of  which  he  liad  had 
repeated  attacks.  The  case  of  an  Indian  is  recorded*  whose  skin,  when  he  was  aged 
sixty,  began  to  change  colour  immediately  after  an  attack  of  rheumatic  'iti\ar,  and  at  last 
became  almost  universally  white,  with  all  the  sensibility  of  an  albino  skin.  More  recently 
a  case  has  been  publitshed  of  a  negro  slave,f  age<l  forty-five,  who,  born  of  black  parents, 
■was  black  until  twelve  years  old,  when  he  lost  the  sense  of  smell,  and  a  portion  of  the 
gkin  encircling  the  cranium  just  within  the  edge  of  the  hair  changed  to  white,  togetiier 
■wfth  the  hair  of  the  part.  Then  a  white  spot  appeared  near  the  inner  canthus  of  the 
left  eye,  from  whence  the  leucopHthia  extended,  until  the  negro  became  quite  white. 
He  was  subject  to  chronic  rheumatism,  and  had  second  attacks  of  hooping-cough,  mea- 
sles, and  scarlatina  after  the  change  occurred. 

These  remarks  apply  to  black  pigment  exclusively.  But  the  other  pigments  are  pro- 
duced much  more  constantly — in  the  urine  at  least — in  rheumatic  fever  and  in  intlam- 
niations  of  a  rheumatic  type  or  seat.  Thus  pnrpurine  or  urcrythrine,  which  contains 
sixty  to  sixty-five  percent,  of  carbon,  is  abundatit  in  the  urine,  in  rheumatic  fever,  and 
rheumatic  pericarditis,  nephritis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis.J  The  presence  of 
indigo-blue,  indican  cvaiiunne,  or  ui'oglaucinc,  as  demonstrated  pathologically  by  Heller 
and  physiologically  by  Dr.  Scliunk,  indicates  the  source  of  the  blue,  red,  and  green  dis- 
colorations  of  the  skin.  Further  researches  arc  required  in  regard  to  these,  but  the  facts 
hitherto  ascertained  as  to  them  clearly  point  to  the  operation  of  the  same  general  law 
which  rules  the  production  of  other  pigments.  Thus  Dr.  Schunk  found  indican  abun- 
dantly in^he  urine  of  a  publican  while  he  sat  idly  at  home  drinking  his  own  beer;  but 
(as  Dr.  Schunk  informed  me)  when  he  went  out  to  work  vigorously  for  a  day  in  the 
harvest-field,  it  wholly  disappeared  from  his  urine.§  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine which  Dr.  Schunk  lays  down,  "that  the  occurrence  of  the  indigo-producing  body, 
as  an  excretion,  is  probably  due  to  a  disproportion  between  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the 
system  and  the  matter  to  be  acted  on  by  it."  In  sliort,  we  may  say  that  the  colouring  • 
or  carbonaceous  matters  of  the  urine  follow  the' law  of  ti'ausformations  of  the  nitroge- 
nous (for  urea  becomes  uric  acid  when  imperfectly  oxidized),  and  that  the  two  have 
analogous,  albeit  not  similar  relations  to  the  tissues. 

The  relations  of  pigmentary  discoloratious  to  free  black  pigment  in  tlie  blood  (niela- 
rsemia),  and  to  biliary  pigments,  and  to  the  vicarious  excretion  of  black  and  yellow 
pigments  by  the  pulmonaiy  and  intestinal  mucous  surfaces,  remain  to  be  examined.  To 
carrv  out  the  inquiry  sati.sfactorily,  a  {)reliminary  investigation  of  the  functions  of  the 
spleen  and  liver,  in  reference  to  the  blood-corpuscle.s  and  the  using-up  of  carbon,  would 
be  needed,  for-wliich  this  is  not  the  fitting  occasion,  if  it  were  practicable  in  the  present 
condition  of  physiological  science.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark  here,  however,  that 
melasma  and  dinginessof  tiutarenot  duo  to  the  same  analogous  conditions.  The  latter  is 
cansed  by  the  tint  of  the  blood,  and  is  analogous  in  this  respect  to.  the  yellowness  of  icterus; 
the  former  is  due  to  an  excretory  and  not  a  mere  mechanical  deposit  from  mclanseniic 
blood.  This  may  be  a  cause,  however,  of  melasma,  in  so  far  as  it  is  usually  deficient  in 
red  corpuscles,  and  mav  even  have  an  excess  of  white ;  or  in  other  words,  there  may  be 
leukaemia  with  free  pigment  i#  the  blood. || 

*  London  Medical  and  Physical  -Tonmal,  vol.  xl.  p.  391.  • 

t  American  .Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  -Jan.  18.'J2. 

t  Dr.  Thiidichnm  :  Pathology  of  tlic  Urine,  p.  824. 

§  Compare  Dr.  Bchunk'e  paper  in  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  rhilosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  vol.  xiv.  p.  2S9 
et  seq. 

I  See  foradiuussicn  of  this  quostlon  the  rcecntly  publii-hod  volume  of  the  Sydenham  Society,  Frerichs  on  Diseases 
of  the  Liver,  p.  814—"  The  Pigment  Liver." 
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Akt.  II. 

On  Sexual  Limitation  in  Hereditary  Disease.     By  William  Sbdgwick. 

The  heietlitaiy  transmission  of  disease  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  so  vast  and  so  little 
understood  that  any  fresh  faets  likely  to  throw  light  on  only  one  of  its  subdivisions,  ean- 
not  fail  to  bo  of  some  use,  juid  to  «iii  perhaps  for  the  whole  subject  a  greater  considera- 
tion ihan  it  has  yet  leceived  ;  for  so  little  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  this 
field  of  science  that  Mr.  iJaiwin,  one  of  our  latest  and  most  di.-tingiiished  writers  on  the 
subject,  states  that  "  the  laws  governing  inheritance  are  quite  unknown."  The  following 
cases  of  sexual  limitation  in  hereditary  disease,  which  have  occurred  in  my  own  prac- 
tice, togetlier  with  some  of  a  similar  kind  recorded  by  others,  may  furnish  material  for 
further  work;  and  as  a  seed-time  must  always  precede  the  harvest,  they  may  on  some 
future  occasion  enable  others  to  reap  the  matured  results  of  what,  at  present,  can  be 
rei;arded  as  little  more  than  an  imperfect  collection  of  facts. 

With  the  exception  of  slight  and  passing  remarks  by  a  few  writers  on  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  disease,*  an<l  the  occasional  record  of  detached  cases,  hitherto  no  notice 
has  been  taken  of  sexual  limitation  in  hereditary  disease.  Notwitlistandiiig,  however, 
this  neglect,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  occurrence  of  the  restriction 
is  neither  infrequent  nor  capricious;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  some  diseases  so 
constant  and  so  regular,  whil.st  in  otliers,  in  which  it  is  only  occasionally  observed,  it 
is  so  evidently  the  result  of  a  strong  controlling  influence,  that  it  may  be  safely  referred 
to  some  law  of  their  development,  which,  absolute  in  the  one  case,  has  to  struggle  as  it 
were  to  express  itself  in  the  otiicr;  seeing  that  the  well-defined  limits  of  the  restriction, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its  occurrence,  point  to  tomething  far  more  definite 
than  what  is  vaguely  called  accidental  coincidence,  or  the  result  of  chance,  for  chance 
can  account  for  nothing.  The  attempt,  indeed,  to  explain  natural  phenomena  by  tlie 
doctrine  of  chance  must  always  be  unsatisfactory  because  unreasonable  ;  and  therefore 
it  appears  better  to  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  to  the  influence  of  some 
natural  though  as  yet  nnrecognised  law  of  development,  than  to  sink  to  a  theory  so 
inconsistent  with  reiLson  ;is  supposes  that  this  or  any  other  event  in  nature  coidd  occur 
withoi.t  an  efficient  and  a  well-ordered  cause.  If,  tlicrefore,  as  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing, the  development  of  all  disease  is  the  necessary  result  of  natural  laws,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  in  diseases  so  strictly  hereditary  as  those  to  whicli  there  will  be  occasion 
to  refer)  the  undisturbed  action  of  the  law  in  their  case  must  harmonize- with  order  in 
the  result. 

The  question  which  may  be  raised  as  to  why  a  limitation  so  strictly  observed  sliould 
occur  in  connexion  with  some  diseases  and  not  with  others,  is  a  subject  beyond  our 
ability  to  discuss.  It  is  referred  to  now  simply  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  there  is 
a  ditt'erence  in  the  sexual  limitation  of  disease,  which  need  not  however  be  thought 
strange,  for  the  absence  of  such  a  dift'erence  would  be  a  far  greater  cause  for  sur]>rise, 
seeing  that  there  are  corresponding  limitations  connected  will;  other  morbid  pheno- 
mena, which  are  more  fully  recognised  ;  but  which  have  not  yet  been  explained  ;  siicb 
«$  why  certain  diseases  should  occur  only  once  during  life,  and  why  some  diseases 
should  be  hereditary  and  others  not  so.  The  non-recnrrence  of  some  diseases  and  the 
hereditariness  of  others,  have  ever  been  ranked  among  the  mysteries  of  nature ;  and 
beside  them  may  be  placed  the"  sexual  limitation  of  disease,  depending,  like  them,  on 
causes  which  we  may  not  strive  to  know. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  we  should  be  able  to  appreciate. as  yet  the  full 
extent  of  this  inquiry,  and  its  importance  in  connexion  with  social  life;  but  in  addition 
to  any  passing  remarks  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  this  communication,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  suggest  that  there  are  two  practical  applications  of  it  wliich  all  will  be 

Petit  Dictionnalre  des  Sriencps  W6»I.,  ftrt.,  "  H6r^<]it6,"  p.  r)9.  1S17.  llistolre  pen^Tftle  et  pnrticiill^re  des  Ano- 
malies fie  i'Orf.'anizati()n  ehfi  i'llomine  et  lefl  Aniraanx.  par  M.  IsIdfTe  tieoflfroy.  Saint-Iiilaire,  tom.  ill.  p.  878.  Paris, 
IfiflBw  Dr.  J.  Webster:  Medicw-Chirurgleal  Traiisoctions,  vol.  xxii.  p.  118.  1849.  Trait6  Pliilofiophi<tiie  et  I'liyeiolo- 
fiqne  do  I'llftr^iilt^  Natiin-lie  dans  les  6tat»  de  Saute  et  de  Maludie  du  gjpsttoe  Kerveux,  ic,  par  !•  Dr.  Protjier 
Lucas,  tom.  ii.  pp.  165-6,  835-6,  io.    1860. 
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ready  to  acknowledge — viz,  its  moral  importance  in  connexion  with  marriage,  and  its 
commercial  importance  in  connexion  with  the  insurance  of  life ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
latter  it  may  be  said  that  some  sound  information,  which  can  apparently  be  obtained 
from  this  source,  on  the  probable  duration  of  health  and  life,  seems  to  be  much  needed 
by  our  life  insurance  companies. 

The  first  case  to  which  I  will  direct  attention,  is  one  of  ichthyosis  in  a  boy  aged 
fourteen  years,  belonging  to  a  family  in  which  the  disease  has  been  hereditary  for  three 

fenerations.  It  first  occurred  in  the  grandfather,  who  is  still  living,  and  who  has  the 
isoase  in  a  very  severe  form  :  it  did  not  appear  in  him,  or  it  was  not  at  least  noticed, 
till  he  w;is  about  seven  or  eight  yeai-s  old.  This  man  has  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  One  son  died  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  one  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
both  of  whom  were  free  from  the  disease.  The  other  son  is  living,  and  past  middle 
age,  but  has  shown  no  tendency  to  the  disease.  The  three  daughters  have  all  lived  to 
grow  up  and  marry,  and  in  them  likewise  the  skin  is  unaffected.  Two  only  of  the  three 
daughters  have  had  children.  The  eldest  daughter  has  had  four,  of  whom  the  firstr 
born,  a  girl,  has  had  no  apppearance  of  the  disease;  the  three  other  children  arc  boys, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  aged  fourteen  years,  and  the  youngest,  aged  nine  years,  suffer  from 
the  disease,  whilst  the  other  son,  aged  eleven  years,  is  free  from  it.  The  family  of  the 
other  daughter  consists  of  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  aged  six  years,  is,  as  in 
the  former  case,  a  girl,  and  free  from  the  disease,  whilst  the  two  other  children,  who 
are  boys,  aged  respectively  three  years  and  one  year,  have  the  skin  very  decidedly 
affected.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  disease  in  these  grandchildren  has  in  each  case 
appeared  within  a  few  months  after  birth.  There  are  two  other  important  '♦'acts  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  before  passing  on;  one  is,  the  non-development  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  second  generation,  and  its  re-appearance  in  the  third,  which  is  an  instance 
of  atavism,  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  ;  the  other  is  the  sexual 
limitation  of  the  disease,  which  in  this  case  is  complete  in  a  double  sense;  for  whilst 
the  females  in  the  family  have  alone  transmitted  the  disease,  its  appearance  has  been 
restricted  to  the  males. 

Dr.  Elliotson*  relates  a  case  of  ichthyosis  occurring  in  his  practice,  in  which  two 
brothers  presented  the  disease  out  of  a  family  of  three  boys  and  one  girl. 

In  the  well-known  Lambert  or  porcupine  family,t  the  disease  was  hereditary  for  fonr 
Buccessive  generations,  and  was  strictly  limited  to  the  male  sex.  Two  brothers,  John 
and  Richard  Lambert,  lineal  descendants  from  the  celebrated  porcupine  man  who  was 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1731,  visited  Germany  in 
1802,  when  M.  Tilesius  of  Leipsic  published  an  account  of  their  case.  In  th(?  follow- 
ing year,  M.Alibert  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  Paris,  and  he  has  published 
some  amusing  details  of  an  attempt  made  to  gull  the  Parisians  by  some  marvellous 
additions  to  the  family  history.  The  important  feature  in  the  Lambert  case  is  that  the 
males  alone  for  four  generations  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  that  the  two  brothers 
referred  to  had  seven  sisters  who  were  free  from  it. 

Although  in  all  of  the  foregoing  cases  the  appearance  of  the  disease  has  been  limited 
to  the  male  sex,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  peculiar  inaptitude  in  the  fair 
sex  to  this  unsightly  affection  of  the  skin,  for  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Modico- 
Chirurgical  Society  in  1818  (vol.  ix.  pp.  52-3),  the  case  of  Mrs.  Holden  was  brought 
forward,  in  which  the  disease  was  limited  to  the  female  sex,  in  the  person  of  her 
daughter,  Jane  Holden,  aged  three  years,  in  whom  the  disease  had  appeared  when 
about  three  months  old,  the  same  age  as  that  at  which  it  had  occurred  in  her  mother; 
and  this  case  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  whilst  the  child  inherited  the 
disease  of  her  mother,  she  inherited  the  features  of  her  father. 

Ichthyosis  of  a  less  severe  form  than  the  above  appears  to  be  of  rather  frp(juent 
occurrence  in  some  continental  countries.  That  form  of  it  which  the  French  call 
Pellagre,  is  stated  by  AlibertJ  to  be  often  hereditary,  and  that  the  disposition  to  it  ii 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  among  the  peasants  of  Lombardy.     The  fact 

•  London  Mediol  Oaiette,  vol.  vU    p.  68S.     1881. 

t  Phllosophlo»l  Transactions  for  1781,  p.  299  ;  anil  far  17S5,  p.  21.     Mdmoire  »ur  let  Fr4re»  Larabert,  In  MiinoirM 
de  la  8oc]^t«  des  Sciences  do  Strasbourg,  torn.  1.  p.  827.  1811. 
i  Dictiunnaire  de>  Sciences  Mdd.,  torn.  xxliL  p.  880.  i 
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of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  Pcllagre  is  fully  confirmed  bv  Docteurs  Ghiotti  and 
Longh,,  who  state  that  "  .n  184  families  containing  individuals  suffering  from  hereditary 
J^e)  agre  and  nnmhenng  m  all  1319  members,  671  individuals  were  healthy,  and  048 
Buffe  ed  from  th,s  disease."*  And  to  show  that  the  disease  is  hereditary,  and  therefore 
skin  wS""''  ?^-l^""^;^t  inoculated  himself  with  some  discharge  fro.n  the  aflfected 
Bk  n,  w,th  the  patient's  saliva,  and  with  his  blood,  without  being  affected  by  it;  and  this 
expenment  has  been  repeated  on  the  lower  animals.  ^  '-.  a    i  mis 

tJ,e  l^'n'^"-'^'?  ^fP'^''''"?  ^''i'  hereditary  nature  of  those  and  other  allied  affections  of 
elsewl  ei'e  «nl  '°  P''''^^"' tune  exciting  the  deepest  attention  in  Norway,  as  well  as 
sex,rJ     il:,>  ?•  '■f,"'t  of  fm-ther  researches  will   probably  add  to  the  iinportance  of 

sexual  limitation  ,„  the  development  and  transmission  of  hereditary  diseases  of  the 
skill      Tlie  proposed  inquiries  of  M.  Virchow  on  the  subject  of  leprosy  will  probably 

Lclliw'l"  T'/,"'rr"''-^'"V^''iS*'^''  S-at  confusion  whicl?  h^  resuLd  from 
.ncludn  g  severa  distinct  diseases  of  the  skin  under  tlie  name  of  leprosy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  hereditanness  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  dLase   for  iel   hy! 

ZV:^lTGlS^  )rw    °"'^  o^^*'"■l"lT  ^"^  '  "^'^^  -*  -^^  -"-  ^^-  allude  to7e 

'^rl    •  ^l  ^'•"^'',^-  ")'  ^'^'"^  '"'"^™<'  hereditary  in  his  seed  for  ever, 

its  coZir  snerL^  ^  ^"^-  ''"i/.*^'''"'''^  °^  ^he  skin,  we  may  proceed  to  those  which  affect 
caseVs  ;  r  ^'kT""'  '2  ^^^"°^^'  ^"''  ^'^  o"«of  tl'e  ^^^t  peculiar  features  in  their 
mvse  •  tl  '  '  f  '"^f  *■'"""  °°"g«""'''  d«fi«iency  or  absence  of  pigment,  I  avail 
my  elt  of  this  opportunity  for  stating  that  I  shall  allude  to  their  case  only  in  connexion 

sex  a  HmlEion  ;:rh  '  '?''  *''  ?""''''  °[  "'''''  ^'"^  ''''  ^'^^^^y  ^^  d'---  i"  -'""^ 
naDer  t  ,  f  °''"   ^^  Pf^''''''   ^°   ^^'  «''«'=°''^  the  proper  limits  of  my 

shTll  ^eWt  f  ;^''"?'  ^"^  I'^'v  "*  *^''  '''''^'^*'°"  ""^  ^^^^-^  =  ^^'th  this  object  in  view,  I 

ith  and  ,S  r"'-  T  7'  'l'"  ''?"'''  "^°*=''"fe'  ^^°  «*■  *''«  "--g^"^  of  sense-namely, 
^ny  ,dlr  ,^  '  '"i*^  'r'^"'  *?  "'^"^'"  ''^'''  °"'>'  ^'^  f^--  ^-^  "^'^y  ^eem  useful  to  illustrate 
Ire  nZlv  r "rt  ""-Vr^'  "'''''^''°"  '°  '"^'^'^  ^^  *'"«  «"^J«°^!  -"''  I  '-!"  this  the 
r.ood  fai  h^.,fv  on  r'  ""r  'r'  "PP"--'''''.'*)'  of  ^I'o-ing  that  if  we  take  and  examine 
m  good  taith  any  one  class  of  diseases,  or  diseases  affecting  any  one  organ  of  the  body 

oXtm^rb  r'  "t'"'  cases  from  the  whole  range  of  ^dogy,  that  we  ma^' 
ipect  to  r  "  "'"""  "''""'*"'  phenomenon  than  vye  could  otherwisi 

iectorw°i^rl°"''''^'^Tl°'"/'^'"'''i?,''^'° ''•'<'"  observed  to  be  often  hereditarily  con- 
ectcdwith  onese.K  Thetwo  well-known  albinoes  of  Chamouni,  referred  to  by  M. 
eSaussure,  ,n  his  'Voyage  dans  les  Alpes,'  were  brotiiers,  whose  sisters  presented 

10    unusual  appearance.     8o    also  in  Dr.  Trail's    case  of  thr;e  albino   brothe  s    in    a 

r  •  tl  e'set'  d  ""'  ''';,""^  T:'  ''*''  ^'^'['■•"'  '-''''  Snh  having  the  usual  appear 
hikbon  w.r  •  *"  ^'."th  children  were  boys  and  albinoes;  the  third  and  fourth 
m-o,      fn.f  ;  f^'.^t'j.^^ere  boys,  but  only  one  of  them   was  an  albino.     A 

^^•    skin    fl   '=°"T-''^  ""/''  ""'  "''"'  '■''  "'^'*  *'"^  "bother  had  a  cousin  with  "very 
bin.i  m      C  ir\T    "''y.'^T^  ."^''t-blue  eyes,"  showing  a  near  approach  to 
ir  f/        ?f  ■  •^^'^^•;^°"'  '"  1"«  'Notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,'    relates  the 

erscit,  tlie  other  to  a  very  black  infant  like  the  fiither. 

f  so  few '.^''"'7^  '''"r7  "^t'-""-'  'V^'^  °''  "^^"P'^^'^  c'^ates  is  probably  the  cause 
so  fow  cases  of  hereditary  alb.noi.sm  having  been  observed  amongst  us,  for  it  is  chiefly 

tl^Soa  ""T  ''f  ''?  ""'"''/  ■"  ^r.°'''P'"'^"'  °«°"-  At  ^he  -nViest  of  MeS 
at  r  a„v^o™'f:  ""f  TV"  "'"''  ""''  '^'^"'o  *^«P°»^«"ts  in  the  palace  of  Montezuma, 

he  nlri^  ^  ,  "^f^Z^T-""'''  "°'  "''^  '^'"^"g  ^^«  bi'''^^  ^"d  other  rare  animals 
\Z  th.TXfli'''''^r  *i^'"°''  ^---^  ^o.common  in  Ceylon,  that  Buffon||  speaks  of 
ire V  n  Pf  ^''°"'^°"*'3''.  f  fo™'»g:  a  distinct  race  in  the  interior  of  that  island.  Vol- 
■irt,  ,1  in  like  manner,  with  other  writers,  thought  that  nations  of  albinoes  dwelt  irT  the 

I  xT.'v  r'-  Maladies  do  la  I'eau,  torn.  il.  p.  207.    1822  ^ 

I  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  slit    1S08. 

8  Diotlonnalre  de  MMeclne,  torn.  II.  p  121 

!r  IrX^,?/.  p'mi'"'"'";.."  '"H"'»i>-e  Naturol'l.  (le  Supplement  4). 

T  Melanges  Phllosophiques,  chap.  18,  et  Essai  sur  lea  M(»ur^  chap.  1. 
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interior  of  Africa,  which  Livingstone's  researches  show  not  to  be  the  case,  and  which  is 
further  opposed  by  tha  fact  that  the  blacks  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  them  whenever  an 
opportunity  for  doing  so  occurs.  But  although  hereditary  albinoisni  is  of  somewhat  rare 
oceurreuce  iu  Europe,  there  are  some  well-marked  examples  of  it,  from  wliich  I  shall 
further  select  two  cases  illustrating  my  subject,  related  by  M.  Cornaz  in  the 'Annales 
d'Oculistiques'  for  1850. 

The  first  case  is  remarkable  for  the  remoteness  of  the  relationship  between  the  albinoes, 
as  well  as  for  the  sexual  restriction  of  the  anomaly.  The  two  grandsons,  Daniel  and 
Baptiste  GiUierou,  of  a  family  residing  at  the  village  of  Ferlens,  near  Oppens  (Switzer- 
land), married,  and  had  each  of  theru  two  daughters,  one  affected  with  albinoism,  and 
one  exempt  These  two  albinoes,  who  are  tlie  great-granddaughters  of  the  family  referred 
to,  and  from  whom  the  inheritance  is  derived,  married  :  the  one,  who  became  by  marriage 
Madauio  Devaux,  has  had  no  children ;  the  other,  who  became  the  wife  of  an  agricul- 
turist named  I'ache,  vfitU  black  hair  and  brown  eyes,  is  the  mother  of  an  infant  who  is 
an  imperfect  albino. 

The  second  case,  which  is  of  a  still  njore  conclusive  character,  is  that  of  a  young  Swiss 
girl,  named  Josephine  Chassot,  whose  parentage  unites  her  case  witli  that  of  seven  other 
alljinoes.  It  appears  that  the  great-grandfather  of  Josephine  had  two  children,  a  son 
and  a  daughter.  Josephine  is  the  only  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  first  (the  son), 
affected  with  albinoism.  Among  the  descendants  of  the  second  (the  daughter),  who 
became  by  marriage  Madame  Rey,  there  have  been  seven  albinoes.  This  Madame  ReJ 
had  two  sons,  named  James  and  Charles  Rey,  who  married  two  sisters.  The  eldest, 
James  Rey,  had,  among  other  children,  three  albinoes — namely,  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Charles  Rey  had  seven  sons,  five  of  whom  married,  but  oniy  one  of  these 
five  had  albiuo  children,  and  lie  had  four  albino  daughters  out  of  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  nine  daughters.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  this  case  that  whilst  the  three  albino  children 
of  James  Rey  were  on  the  sauie  level  iu  descent  as  Josephine  Chapot,  beloiigrng,  like 
her,  to  the  fourth  generation,  the  albino  descendants  of  the  old  man's  grandson,  Charles 
Rey,  did  not  appear  till  the  fifth  generation,  owing,  it  would  seem,  to  the  fact  that 
Charles  Rey  had  seven  sons,  but  no  daughters;  the  defect  being  transmitted  by  one  of 
those  seven  sons  to  four  female  children,  who  were  the  great-great-granddaughters  of  the 
common  ancestor.  The  exceptional  instance  of  one  male  albino  in  this  family  is  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  impair  the  value  of  the  case  which  I  have  selected  to  illustrate 
ray  subject ;  for  the  remoteness  of  the  descent,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  no  albino 
intervened  between  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  albino  descendants  of  tlio  fourth  and 
fifth  generations,  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  such  an  objection.. 

From  the  pink  eyes  of  albinoci  wo  may  pass  to  a  case  iu  which,  for  three  generations, 
the  eyes  have  resembled  in  miniature  the  markings  on  the  back  of  a  tortoiseshell  cat, 
and  in  which  the  transmission  of  the  defect  has  been  restricted  exclusively  to  the  female 
sex.  The  following  history  of  the  case  is  published  in  the  'Dublin  Medical  Journal'  for 
1835,  by  Dr.  Osborne,  late  President  of  ihe  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland  : 
John  Murphy,  aged  fifty-two  years,  a  native  of  County  Wexfonl,  had  fifteen  brothers 
and  five  sisters,  all  of  whom  possessed  the  family  peculiarity  of  tortoisoshell-coloured 
eyes.  The  inheritance  was  derived  from  the  mother,  who.se  maiden  name  was  Murray. 
She  had  three  sisters  and  one  brother,  who  were  all  similarly  affected,  and  who  inherited 

the  peculiarity  from  their  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  F .     It  is  to  this  latter 

family  that  the  peculiarity  belongs,  insomuch  that  iu  the  part  of  the  county  where  they 
resided,  they  have  been  commonly  recognised  by  this  distinction,  and  celebrated  foe 
communicating  it  to  their  posterity.  A  titled  individual  well  known  in  Ireland,  but 
whose  name  Dr.  Osborne  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  publish,  obtained  the  same  peculi- 
arity in  consequence  .pfaiv intermarriage  between  one  of  his  ancestors  and  a  daughter  ot' 
the,F 's.  \'.]  '  ■ 

In  like  manner  there  may  bo  hereditary  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  two  irides,  i 
for  instance,  where  the  iris  of  one  eye  has  been  hazel  and  of  the  other  blue,  or  where  the 
same  iris  has  been  of  two  colours  and  spotted.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which 
the  two  irides  are  spotted  like  a  leopard's  skin ;  and  Mr.  Middlemore*  states  that  these 

*   A  Treatise«a  DUaaua  »f  tlie  £;«  aai  Its  Appendagos,  vol.  I.  p.  T63.    13)5. 
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clefoets  have  been  oftentimes  l.ereditaiy,  so  that  all  or  many  of  the  children  of  the  saiiie 
famjly  shall  have  har  some  singular  spot  .ipon  the  iris,  different  from  its  natural  colour, 
or  the  two  mdes  shall  not  correspond  in  their  colour. 

From  defect  of  colour  we  may  revert  to  defect  of  structure,  as  shown  in  the  case  of 
coloboma  ,nd,s,  or  cleft  iris,  which  is  the  analogue  of  hare-lip,  and  respecting  which  Mr  ' 
Streatfield,*  ,n  the  followmg  account,  remarks  that  so  many  cases  of  coloboma  iridi; 
have  come  under  ins  observation  that  he  believes  it  a  verv  common  congenital  defect 
and  one  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  common  hare-lip.  The  case  selected 
IS  that  of  a  boy  who  has  a  moderate-sized  cleft  of-both  irides  in  the  conm,on  direction 
downwards.  "II,s  eldest  brother  has  a  similar  defect  in  both  eves,  and  his  youngest  he 
san  e  m  one  eye,  and  the  svmmetncal  indication  of  the  defonnity  in  the  other.  The 
mothers  father  vyas  smd  to  have  had  the  same  defect  in  both  eyes,  and  his  brother  also 
in  both  e3-es  and  her  eldest  brother  was  similarly  affected,  and^  hi's  eldest  son  had  Z 

long  s,ght'  (as  n  was  called   n  the  family) The  cleft  iris  seems  to  have  belonoed 

to  the  n,ales  of  the  mother's  fandly.  The  mother  herself  had  perfectly  natural  pupils 
and  our  of  her  children  (a  boy  and  three  girls)  were  also  unaffected."  -Ve  ch  ef  S 
of  interest  m  the  case  are-Ist.  The  transmission  of  the  defect,  ^vitho„t  its  bein^  sh a  ed 
m  by  the  mother.  2ndly._  That  whilst  two  of  her  three  sons  liad  the  defect,  her  hree 
daughters  were  free  from  it;  and  lastly,  That  the  maternal  grandfather  the  maternal 
granduncle,  the  maternal  uncle,  and  the  son  of  this  last  namedt  all  shared  in  the  de  ect 
^^■h,ch  shows  that  the  inheritance  in  this  case  extended  to  at  least  four  generations         ' 

lisS'f  "p    /     T  i  ^)VJ'-  "^y  ^  ^^'^  •■^•■^•ditary,  as  occurred  in  the  case  pub- 
hshed  by  Professor  Boek  of  Christiania,t  in  which  the  father,  son,  aunt,  and  niece  had 
the  defec         n  the  ^mily  of  Christian   Kehl,  whose   case  is'  published   in   '  Ammont 
Zenschntt'  (voL  ,.  No.  4)    congenital   absence  of  the  iris  was  hereditarv  for  tl^e 
generations      Christian  Keh    himself,  and  three  sons  out  of  a  familv  of  eight  children 
had  the  defect;  but  the  limitation  to  the  male  sex  in  this  case,  which  wal  maintained 
t£:jj7T^:r''  "  '"  '■'"'  ^''^"  ''-''  "'  ^''-g-->^'anghters  p.4"S^a 
Defects^  either  congenital  or  developed  subsequent  to  birth,  in   the  other  structures 
formmg  the  organ  of  ^■,s,on,  are  sometimes  hereditary-as  congenital  opacilv  of  the 
cornea,   which   occurred  m  the  case   related   by  Mr.  Farar,t  where  three  children  \l 
succession  had  been  born  with   this  defect,  but  the  sex   is   not  stated.     Cataract   and 
amaurosis  may  be  also  hereditarily  limited  to  one  or  the  other  sex.     With  reference  to 
ho  first  of  these  defects,  the  late  Mr.  Gibson,§  of  Manchester,  saw  five  or  si.  childretT 
the  tarn,  les  of  two  sisters,  who   were  all   totallv   blind   from   cataract.     The  late  Mr' 
banndorsll  also  observed  many  cases  of  cataract  in  the  same  familv.     One  was  that  of 
two  brothers    between   whose  ages  there  was  a  difference  of  six  years,  and   who  were 
both   affected   Nvith   congenital  cataracts.      In   a  second   family, '  two   brothers,  twins 
became  blind  with  cataracts  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  months,  each   within  a  few  dafs 
0    the  other;  and  Mr  Saun.lers  adds-" that  the  f,ur  cataracts  had  precisely  the  same 
chaiacter.       Lastly,  Mr.  Lawrence  states  that  he  had  under  his  care,  "at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew s,  two  brothers,  between  two  and  four  years  old,  with  cataracts"^ 

With  reference  to  amaurosis  Mr.  Midd'lemoro*"  informs  ns  that  his  practice  has 
hirnis hed  him  with  many  examples. of  hereditarv  amaurosis,  and  he  gives  references  Vo 
icveral  other  wntore  who  have  observed  the  same  fact.  Mr.  Lawrencef  ha<l  under  Hite 
:are  atthe  London  Ophthalmic  Infirmary,  twin  sisters,  who  were  both  amaurotic  at  thte 
;ame  time,  and  with  exactly  the  same  symptoms.  I)emoui-s|'  drives  a  case  in  which  "a 
athcr  and  son  were  both  amaurotic ;  and  another  case,  of  a  French  ladv,  completely 
3lmd  from  amaurosis,  whose  daughter  became  blind  from  the  same  disease  at  the  age 

•  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports,  p.  153.    1858, 
t  Annales  <1  Ocnilstiqnes,  torn,  xxxltl.  pp.  98-4.     1SS5 

I  *•?.•'•«"'  l/'mmunicaUons,  vol.  ii,  ],p.  468-0.    1790  , 

f  i"l!,nbnrs''  ""ileal  and  Surgical  Yoiimal,  vol.  rll.  p.  893.    1811  ' 

lers  p  &4    "isJr'""  ^  '■'"^""=^'  ''"'""  '■"'■'""S  '»  "'»  l'"''-'^»^  "f  «"=  Eye.    By  the  late  John  Cunningham  Saun- 

t^  Tfait.  ae;^iall^«,"^- ^  ton,.  1.  p.  a69,  et  ton,,  t^^,.  S^S. "ohlf .at.^  m. 
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of  twenty-three  years.  Beer*  relates  a  case  where  the  females  for  three  generations 
became  completely  and  incurably  aniaurotic  as  soon  as  menstruation  ceased ;  but  they 
who  have  borne  children  escape.  The  males  in  this  family  have  exhibited  only  a 
tendency  to  amaurosis,  without  any  of  tliem  having  become  actually  blind.  And 
sometimes  amaurosis  and  cataract  are  heretlitarily  as.sociated  together,  as  occurred  in 
the  case  of  the  Jew  of  Sienna  and  his  son,  related  by  the  Italian  translator  of  Portal's 
work  on  hereditary  diseases. 

In  like  maimer  microphthalmia,  or  congenital  smallness  of  the  eyes,  which  occnn-ed 
in  as  many  as  21  out  of  7001  cases  entered  at  the  Eye  Institution  in  Brussels,  is  some- 
times hereditarily  limited  to  one  sex.  M.  Geschreifhtf  informs  us  that  among  the 
above  patients  were  two  brolheis,  microphthalmic  on  the  left  side,  whose  father  had 
lost  his  left  eye  fifteen  years  before  his. marriage,  in  consequence  of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
while  serving  in  the  army  of  Holland. 

Even  congenital  absence  of  the  eyes  themselves  may  occur  as  a  hereditary  defect, 
and  be  limited  to  one  sex,  as  in  the  case  published  by  Mr.>  Walker,J  where  congenital 
deficiency  of  boUi  eyes  occurred  in  two  children,  who  were  sisters,  being  the  eldest  and 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  three  children,  in  which  the  intermediate  child  was  a  boy, 
and  free  fiom  the  defect. 

Defect  in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  eye  is  sometimes  also  hereditary,  even  for 
many  generations,  as  in  the  Moiitmorencies,§  in  which  illuslrious  family  nearly  all  the 
members  squint;  and  Prosper  Lucas,||  in  referring  to  several  cases  of  hereditary  stra- 
bismus, remarks  that  such  cases  are  too  common  to  need  further  notice.  Mr.  Streatiield^ 
has  lately  published  an  interesting  case  of  the  sexual  limitation  of  this  defect  in  a  family 
of  ten  children,  consisting  of  five  boys  and  five  girls,  m  which  only  the  five  boys  squint ; 
one  of  these  boys  had  a  twin  sister  who  did  not  squint.  The  eluest  boy,  aged  fifteen 
years,  squints  with  the  left  eye  ;  the  second,  aged  thirteen  years,  squints  with  both  eyes; 
the  third,  aged  nine  years,  squints  with  both  eyes ;  the  fourth,  aged  seven  years,  squints 
with  the  left  eye;  and  the  fifth,  aged  seven  mouths,  squints  with  both  eyes.  Neither 
the  father  nor  the  mother  squint,  but  the  latter  has  "a  sister,  who  married  long  after 
herself,  and  has  two  children,  a  boy,  aged  seven  years,  and  a  girl,  aged  four  years,  who 
both  squint  with  the  left  eye."  In  addition  to  the  almost  complete  sexual  limitation  in 
this  case,  it  will  be  noticed  that  where  only  one  eye  was  aff"octed,  it  was  always  the  left, 
which  tends  to  confirm  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  defect. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  the  so-called  functional  defects  of  the  organ  of  vision, 
which  have  been  arranged  under  a  separate  liead  rather  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
than  of  accuracy,  as  it  is  probable  that  no  defect  of  function  can  occur  hereditarily, 
without  a  correspondingly  hereditary  defect  of  structure.  The  first  and  most  serious 
of  these  defects  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  complete  blindness,  which  may  occur  as  a  con- 
genital defect ;  such  was  the  case  in  one  family  of  nine  children,  observed  by  M.  Pauli,*' 
who  were  all  born  blind;  or  this  hereditary  blindness  may  not  occur  till  a  late 
.period  of  life,  as  in  the  case  related  by  Sir  Heniy  Ilolland,f  where  four  out  of  five 
children  became  blind  about  the  age  of  twelve  years';  and  the  hereditariness  in  this 
case  was  further  confirmed  by  "  the  existence  of  a  family  monument  long  prior  in  date, 
where  a  female  ancestor  is  represented  with  several  children  around  her;  the  inscription 
recording  that  all  the  number  were  blind."  In  the  family  of  Le  Compte,j'  thirty-seven  | 
children  and  grandchildren  became  blind  like  himself,  and  the  blindness  in  this  case  , 
occurred  about  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  for  three  successive  generations. 
Lastly,  Mr.  Wright§''  records  that  "  at  Dover,  some  years  ago,  a  lady  was  frightened  by 
a  ferret  whilst  in  a  state  of  pregnancy;  the  child  when  born  had  eyes  precisely 
like  that  animal ;  every  child  after  that  had  the  same  kind  of  eyes,  and  they  all  became 

•  Lehre,  yo!,  II.  p.  44S,  quoted  by  Lawrence,  p.  584. 

t  Annaics  d'Oculistiques,  torn.  ilii.  p.  8.S.    1S45.  1  Lancet,  p.  169.    1881-2. 

{  CtiDnldAratlons  ear  la  Nature  et  le  Traitemont  des  Maladlu  de  FamtUos  et  do»  Maladies  Ueroditaires,  4c.,  par 
Anttdlie  Portal,  trolsldrne  Mltlon,  p.  1,  note.     Paria  1814. 


1858. 


I  Op.  clt,  torn.  i.  p.  898.  ^  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Eeports,  pp.  158-4. 

"  Annales  dOcullstiqucs,  torn.  xlx.  p.  88.     1848. 
t^  Mi-dical  Notes  and  Reflections,  Third  Edition,  p.  88.     1856. 
t'  Baltimore  Medical  and  Fhysical  liegister,  im»,  Quoted  in  the  New  Eneland  Medleal  and  Physical  Journal.  t«L  L 
fp.  »*-%.    1810-11.  J  1  I 

|>  Lancet,  1880-1,  toL  11.  p.  4M. 
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acquainted  yvith  any  well-maiked  examples  of  hereditary  limitation  to  one  sex. 
Le.vditir'"*  aT,  <^^y:^'""^"*^-«^;  and    hemeralopia    or    night-blindness,   are    sometimes 
CuH..*r;i  /      «ll""oes    suffer    Irom    nyctalopia;  and    as    regards   hemeralopia,  M. 
C..n,u     relates  a  case  m  winch  this  defect  prevailed  for  two  centuries,  eighty-five,  mem- 
ber.s,  belonging  to  six  successive  generations  of  the  same  family,  having  been  ho.neralo- 

rtL?!!'"''  *''  !r  P°'?  ^(  '"^r""^  '"'''"''''  '"^  ^«  »«ti'-''^J  i"  this  case;  the  one 

I    bole  0x3  '"r.        "  T  ''""'^'■'?  "'d'viduals  in  this  family,  there  has  not  been  a 

f  on   it      tZ    t^    ^'""''fr  r.  '''^  "'';'^'''''"  °^  J'«'-^'"^^  ^^"  ^•«'''  themselves  free 

by  the  mei  '''  '        "'      '  transmitted  more  by  the  women  than 

Myopia,  or  near-sightedness,  is  sometimes  also  a  hereditary  aff-ection  limited  to  one 
sex.     Ihe  s tatistica    researches  of  Dr.  Furnari  on  aff-ections  of  the  eye  have  clearly 

iTof  ?;ft  ^.'^f/  --^"r'?'  r'"'r"'  l  ^'--^-gl't^J  P--ns  were  the' sons  or  gt  i 
son     o    short-sighted  individuals.     In  the  single  family  of  Dr.  L'Heritier,  the  short- 

twtt     f..T  ^"'^««««'^'^l>V™,""i"'''  '''°"'  ^''«  g''a'"]father  to  the  father,  and  from 

the   a  her  to  the    wo  sons.     In  the  family  of  M ,  the  father  became  short-sighted 

fathe.  t  twenty-four  years,  and    two  sons    were  also  short-sighted  like  their 

PortalJ  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  what  is  termed  "momentarv  blind- 
ness in  two  brothers  aged  fifteen  and  seventeen  years,  who,  on  bending  their  heads. 
£[11.1  ZT  "»""^\'<:-  the.r  sight,  and  do  not  regain  it  for  a  short  interval.  Their 
father  had  been  subject  to  a  like  blindness  all  his  life? 

Lastly.in  that  curious  defect  of  vision,  known  as  colour-blindness,  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  hereditary  defectg  being  so  strictly  limited  to  one  sex,  as  to  form  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  complaint.  This  imperfection  of  vision,  which  tends  in  a 
,te  phenomena  to  show  that  disease  no  less  than  health  is  under  the  orderly  control 
not  T;  wnnlT""'  '  l'«q"ent  occurrence,  and  has  already  attracted  much  notice, 
not,  t  would  seem,  as  a  wel  marked  example  of  sexual  limitation  in  disease, 
after  the  manner  described  m  this  paper,  but  as  an  instance  of  what  may  be  caHed 
sexual  preference  m  disease.  A  short  reference  to  some  of  the  many  cases'of  colour- 
blindness which  have  been  published,  will    perhaps  be  sufficient  to    prove  that  it  L 

LVraU,  r  ''lll^'tf  ""It'  '''f ''''''  '"  T''  ^-^'o  a  preference  in  thLiseaJe  Sr  one 
ex  lather  than  the  o  her,  for  even  where  this  appears  to  be  strongest,  there  is 
vidence  to  prove  that  it  is  weaker  than  the  influence  of  sexual  limitation,  and  that  where 
he  two  are  brought  as  it  were  in  contact  with  each  other,  there   ceases  to  be  any 

longer  a  choice  m  the  matter,  for  the  inheritance  of  the  disease  is  confined  to  that 

ra'e'thit  It    r  rr','7'^'"^"''  "''''  '"  '''''''  ^^^^^  ^1--  *'-  °ther  sex  seem    to 
lave  the  greatest  aptitude  for  it. 

Colour-blindness,  which  is  also  called  Daltonism,  after  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
itomic  theory,  who  with  his  brother,  suffered  from  this  inability  to  distinguish  colon  .1 
frtv  '^T'^''"''  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  is  far  from  beiifg  uncommon 
Ar.  Waidropl  ,n  orms  us  that  "several  members  of  a  noble  family  in  this  country  have 
.een  renuu-kabe  for  having  it;"  and  Miss  Sedgwick,  in  her  'Letters  from  Abroad' 
oJ.  1.  p.  250,  states  that  the  historian  Sismondi  was  a  Daltonian.  The  Abbe  Rozie^ 
.ho  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject  in  1779,  remarked  even  then  that  "  it  is  noi 
^rhaps  so  rare  as  one  thmks."-  Dr.  Dalton  states  that  out  of  twenty-five  pu^  Is  he 
nee  had,  two  were  found  to  agree  with  him  in  vision  ;  and  on  another  similar 
ccasion,  one  :  and  it  has  been  shown,  that  some  individuals  known  to  suff-er  from  this 
efect  are  unwilling  to  allow  of  any  notice  of   their  <=ase.     In  the  description  of  a 

n  9Pn%^"\  'Tm'''"^,''^  """■■'^  '"  the  'Philosophical  Transactions' for  1777 

p.  260-5,  who,  as  a  child,  could  not  distinguish  cherries  <5n  a  tree,  because  they  were 

•  Annales  d'OcuIistloties,  torn.  i.  p.  81,  1839;  quoted  by  Ij>wrence  od  cit    n  BSr 

V  MoZ fV'  '."=  "'J?.'^,'','"'  ''"""'OPW-I  8-fetv  of  C,ch«U  i^.  V  parti' pn  'JS'"if98-  "'•  "'  ''"•    '^^ 
T  Morb.d  Anatomy  of  the  Ilumao  Eye,  Tol.  It  p.  1».  •"Ot^r^itli^TuTXi^ue,  *"%p.  8(W.    in». 
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to  him  of  the  same  colour  as  the  leaves,  and  two  of  whose  brothers,  ont  of  a  family  of 
four  brothers  and  one  sister,  had  the  same  detect  of  vision,  reference  is  made  to  the  case 
of  a  jrentleman  in  cjood  position,  who  was  well  known  to  suffer  from  colour  blind- 
ness, but  who  refused  to  satisfy  any  inquiries  on  the  subject.  As  no  disinclination  of 
this  kind  has  been  shown  by  the  members  of  our  profession  who  have  suffered  from  this 
defect,  either  personally  or  in  their  families,  I  shad  notice  briefly  the  case  of  Dr.  Whit- 
lock  Nicholl,  which  was  brounflit  before  the  notice  of  the  Medico-Chiruri^ieal  Society  in 
1816,  by  Mr.  (the  present  Sir  Benjamin)  Brodie,  vol.  vii.  pp.  476  ;  and  the  case  of  Dr. 
lliny  E,arle,  published  iu  the  '  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences'  for  1845,  vol. 
xkxw  pp.  346-354. 

The  subject  of  the  first  case  was  a  boy,  aged  eleven  years,  a  relative  of  Dr.  Nicholl's. 
This  boy  had  four  sisters,  iu  none  of  whom  was  vision  so  affected,  and  one  infant  bro- 
ther, of  whose  vision  nothina:  could,  of  course,  then  be  known.  The  peculiarity  of  sight 
as  to  colours  was  derived  from  the  maternal  grandfatht.T,  who  was  similarly  affected. 
This  gentleman  had  two  brothers  and  three  sisters ;  one  o^  the  brothers  had  the  same 
defect  of  vision,  the  other  brother  and  the  three  sisters  were  free  from  it.  The  second 
generation  consisted  of  only  two  daughters,  the  mother  and  the  aunt  of  the  boy 
referred  to,  botii  of  whom  were  free  from  this  defect  of  vision.  The  essential  facts 
in  this  case  closely  correspond  with  those  related  in  my  case  of  ichthyosis,  the 
hereditary  disease  being  in  each  case  limited  to  the  males  of  the  first  and  tliird  gene- 
rations, and  transmitted  by  the  females  of  the  second  generation,  who  were  themselves 
unaffected  by  it. 

Concerning  the  second  case.  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  states,  "my  maternal  grandfather  and 
two  of  his  brothers  were  characterized  by  it ;  and  among  "the  descendants  of  the  fust- 
m>5ntioned,  there  arc  seventeen  persons  in  whom  it  is  found.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
extend  my  inquiries  among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  family,  but  have  heard  of  one 
individual,  a  female,  in  one  of  them,  who  was  similarly  affected." "  The  defect  in  this  case 
prevailed  in  eight  distinct  families,  of  which  one  was  in  the  second  generation,  five  in 
the  fourth,  and  two  in  the  fifth  generation.  In  the  first  group,  consisting  of  one  family, 
only  the  males  were  affected;  in  the  second  group,  out  of  five  families  aftecte  !,  the 
sexual  restriction  prevailed  in  four;  whilst  in  the  third  group,  consisting  of  two  families, 
only  the  males  had  the  defect.  And  although  in  most  of  the  families  in  this  case, 
including  those  in  which  the  defect  did  not,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  defect  did 
prevail,  the  number  of  females  exceeded  that  of  the  males — being  iu  one  family,  eisrht 
females  to  seven  males;  in  another,  seven  females  to  three  males;  in  another,  five 
females  to  four  males;  in  another,  four  females  to  three  males;  in  another,  three  females 
to  two  males  (in  which  family  both  the  males  were  affected,  but  none  of  the  three 
females) ;  there  was  only  one  family  in  which  the  defect- was  not  strictly  limited  to  the 
male  sex.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  eight  families  affected  was  sixty-one,  of 
whom  thirty-two  were  males,  and  twenty-nine  females;  of  the  former,  nine-sixteenths 
were  affcjcted,  and  of  the  latter  only  one-fifteenth. 

In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Goml>e,*  of  Mr.  Milne,  who  suffered  from  colour-blind- 

tiBss,  "the  maternal  grandfather  was  affected; also  his  two  brothers  and  a 

second  cousin."'  ■'''■    '   ■  "'    ■'    n  w/^ 

Dr.  Bronnenf  in  H  p*ip«»' ton  t*li*  Subject,  read  at  the  German  Medical  Society  in 
Paris,  relates  the  case  of  a  learned  (rJerman  chemist  who  .suffered  from  colour-blindness. 
TRiis  gentleman  had  two  children,  who  were  daughters,  and  could  distinguish  colours 
perfectly  well ;  the  eldest  daughter  had  three  sons,  of  wlioin  only  the  second  was  colour- 
blind ;  the  youngest  daughter  also  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  colour-blind.  Two 
•of  the  sons  in  this  last  family  have  children  ;  one  of  them  has  five — namely,  one  hoy 
•and  four  girls,  who  have  no  imperfection  of  sight ;  the  other  has  four  children,  the  sex 
of  each  is  not  stated,  but  only  one  of  them,  a  boy,  aged  seven  years,  inherits  his  fathcHf 
defect. 

The  tendency  to  which  I  have  already  teferred,  of  hereditary  diseases  being  often 
limited  in    their    appearance   to  one  sex,  and    limited    iu    their   transmission  to  the 

ITAi    .•■«  .<(ij  ,jA  fiiik  TnUiMotion*  of  Phrenological  Ro<i<!ty,p.  2i2. 

t  Medlciil  Tlm«8  and  Gazette,  pp.  359-361.     April  120l,  186-. 
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&M'rbirpTc':iS'T„%^"°^  "''''■''  '''"'"'  ^^^««'  ^"^  'o  Bhow  further  that 
bv  M  Corni*  If     V'      M-   J        '''  "^'""■'  '*  ""'  accidental,  I  may  cite  a  case  related 

.na„  .si,  hid  three  clildre.  oT wl  """'T'  ^'^  I"""  *^"'  '"'"•'•'«g«  -'*>'  '^  F'-«"«h- 
second  mar'Lewkafe  "^  '°".^"''  *'"'  <^«<"««t  of  vision  ;    by  her 

-the  defeat!       ^  ^    "'  '^'  '^"'^  '^'^  ^''"^  '"'^^  «  daughter,  of  whom  one  son  had 

rent  preference  fo^r  the  one  sex  rath'er  ha  or  tT'T  "  ""'  '"  ''""''  '^'''  '^'''  ^'^P^" 
of  the  cases  of  coiour-blindress  hi  rerto  olt  «  I  ''''  °'=«"^^'"  «  v«'T  large  majority 
cases  shows  that  the  proportion  of   ZT    ff        T  '  *"  T"'-'"'"  "^  "P^^-^''^  "*"  200 

I  had  occasion  to  sUte  with  rZl  ?  '5^^''*  "  ""'«-*«'"h«  ^l'  the  whole.f  But,  as 
preference  for  the  mats  is  not  irtf  '"T  P°""  •'"  i«l'%08is,  this' appar;nt 

the  defect;  for  wh"re  it  L 'rilri  v  .V? H" 'T  "'*P"*"de  in  the  female  sex  to 
plete,asi„\heinterest^h.Jir"S*^Tvr    ''        '"!'  '*'  '*"'"'''   limitation  is  com- 

ters  had  it.     Both  these  da  S  .    ~       'T  "'^'  ""'r  *?™  **"'  d«*«<^t>  ^^e  two  dau^h- 

3f  whom  the  last  only  haT  the  same  XT  f        .,  '\''''''"'  ^  ■'""   ^"^  «  ''«".?l't^'-, 

Madame  Th has  onlv  TLT        1     ■      ^'  *'"  "'°''"'''' '    ^^'^  tl''rd  dansfhter  of 

colours.  The  father  of  this  lad  .'hT  "'t'?  ■^'*'"'''  ^^^  «^"  P^rf^^^^'y  di.4ing„ish 
rfraid  that  he  S  be  aff  cted  with  t'h?'""'^  •?*'".- T-  "'  ^'''''"''^  "^  <«'■  «<>™<^  time 
;er  of  Madame  Th— -  is  no  ta  ed  T h  ^^  ^  '"°'''""-  '^'^"'  ^^^'""^  ''^"g''- 
>fficer  at  Surinam,  and  hlsonly  h  u  o„e  eh  d  a  t"  r""'1-  '"''"'''^  '  government 
olours  and  shaded  of  colour.  An  i T  i  \  ^'  "'*',''  °f  ^istrnguish  even.l>etween 
he  ordinary  rules  of  detirpmenl  fnlh     7  ^'"P'f ''^  "''^*  "■•«  «"PP°^«d  to  be 

aay  be  mentioned  as  a  cuZ"  fact  i^  on'^.v  '"'  -^f't  ^T  °"  ^'"^  '"='=«^'«"  "P-^«t,  it 
■bservers  have  show^  thT  rmall  l"  ^°""'""«"  ^^>t''  the  above  case,  that  whilst  m^st 
ersons  with  light  eyes  thin  in  rnl>Vrr°'"'"?"  !"  •^''"  *''^"  '"  ^o™e".  «"<!  in 
»  the  family  cAuXneThl^  "^'  '^"'''^  •^^<'^^'  ^'''^  '^'''  ^^"ditions  are  ;eversed 

=ct  has  already  attracted^nuc  ,  no   cet'^n  Z     "  ""'r'^''"'  ^  '"7  ''^™^^'^  ^''«'  ''-  -b" 

(.Tobteoncludtdinimrnttiit.) 

,  C«io„r.Bli„Yne'4  wUh^HuTpi;" Jt"?,;   tf '  ?>""«"  '^"""  ^  AB«,cI.tl„„  Medici  ,7ourn.l  ISM     E„        ^ 
loured  8ign.I,,  bro.org. VlZtS"!,  p"."l8o     IW?*"  """""^  "»  P^»"'  .yUa^rf-Eill^y  ^TA':^ 
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Aet.  III. 

Obscure  Trunk  Fains;  or.   Chronic  Pains  in  the  Abdominal  and  Thoracic    Walls. 
By  James  Jago,  >1.D.  Oxon,  I'liysiciaii  to  the  Cornwall  Infirmary. 

The  great  multitude  of  patients  who  seek  advice  on  account  of  obstinate  pains 
in  tlie  walls  of  the  chest  or  of  the  abdoujen,  and  the  obscurity  that  frequently  hangs 
over  the  origin  of  their  sufferings,  must  always  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  physician 
for  any  attempt  to  throw  another  ray  of  light  on  their  modes  of  production.  1  shall, 
therefore,  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  premising  tljat  these  will  be  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  chiefly  aiming  to  show  that  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
frame  often  contributes  to  engender  sufferings  in  those  parts,  in  ways  not  commonly  sns- 
pected  ;  and  that  thus  there  may  be  simple  ujcans  at  hand  of  afi'ording  relief  in  cases 
beyond  the  reach  of  drugs.  Whilst  such  is  my  main  purpose,  1  may  be  tempted  to 
illustrate  the  views  submitted  from  collateral  sources. 

It  is  an  old  remark*  that  rheumatism  is  oftener  found  associated  with  the  tendinous 
and  aponeurotic  continuations  of  muscles,  especially  at  the  junction  of  these  with  bone, 
than  with  the  muscular  fibre  itself.  And  Dr.  Inman,  of  Liverpool,  has  ably  main- 
tainedf  that  much  of  tlie  pains  experienced  in  the  structures  now  mentioned  are  due  to 
a  stretching  of  fibrous  tissue  by  the  contraction  of  muscle,  or  by  its  excessive  tension 
produced,  by  any  other  means.  lie  elaborately  distinguislies  between  the  pains  thus 
engendered  in  the  muscular  fibre,  as  cramp  or  spasm,  and  those  resulting  from  strain 
aloug  the  line  of  osseous  attachment,  or  line  of  union  between  the  muscular  and  ten- 
dinous fibres.  And  he  insists  that  in  a  weakened  condition  of  the  animal  system  the 
muscles  are  more  liable  to  cramp  tliau  in  a  robust,  and  pain  more  likely  to  be  felt  along 
the  said  lines  of  junction. 

Now,  1  have  no  further  exception  to  take  against  this  doctrine,  but  that  I  do  not 
think  that  it  embraces  the  whole  series  of  such  kind  of  pains  as  it  aims  at  accounting 
for.  I  would  affirm  rather,  in  general  language,  that  all  tlie  tissues  of  the  body  in  their 
several  degrees  become  painful  when  they  are  either  stretched  or  compressed  ';  in  other 
words,  that  there  is  a  state  of  equilibriun*  for  the  structures  throughout  the  animal 
frame,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  they  remain  free  from  pain  :  that  the  amount  of 
suffering  consequent  upon  the  disturbance  of  this  balance  of  opposing  forces  depends 
orduiarily  upon  the  extent  of  the  displacement,  or  the  time  during  which  it  is  kept  up, 
that  is,  making  allowance  for  the  higher  nervous  endowment  of  one  part  than  another, 
and  taking  for  granted  that  iu  such  a  case  the  structural  points  to  which  the  nerves  of 
common  sensation,  or  their  ultimate  subdivisions  are  distributed,  alone  be  squeezed  or 
stretched :  for  if  a  nervous  trunk  bo  thus  affected,  painful  phenomena  will,  of  course, 
accrue,  radiating  beyond  the  point  mechanically  interfered  with. 

To  explain  what  I  have  just  stated  by  an  example.  In  a  position  of  ease,  the  liand 
rests  pretty  much  flexed.  But,  if  we  spread  it  flat  upon  a  table,  we  soon  begin  to  fcol 
inconvenience  from  the  tension  of  its  skin  and  other  tissues.  And  if  we  close  the  fingers 
tightly  upon  the  palm,  we  soon  find  their  tops  in  the  fist  becoming  sore. 

Or  I  may  take  another  example,  which  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  an  epitome  of 
the  principles  I  wish  to  supply  in  this  paper.     The  eyeball  is  a  globe  suspended,  as  it 
were,  by  its  muscles,  in  a  fatty  bed,  and   rotated  so  gently  and  equably  as  to  preserve 
usually  its  proper  form.'    If  we  make  th«  slightest  pressure  of  the  finger  through  the 
eyelid  over  the  sclerotic  coat,  we  become  informed  of  the  compression  of  the  retina 
along  the  line  of  greatest  flexure  1/y  a  luminous'iihage  of  tliecontour  of  the  applied  po^  , 
tipn  of  the  finger;  whilst  we  feel  pain  along  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  ocular j 
globc'-^the  visual  eentieat  elements  in  which  the  optio  nerve  ends,  manifesting  in  tfa^ 
way  the  effects  we  experience  in  the  tactile  sentienfs.    In  like  manner  if  we  strain  tn 
eye  by  resolutely  staring  in  a  given  direction,  the  orbital  muscles  warp  the  globe  oati 
of  form,  false  impressions  of  light  result,  and  the  power  of  seeing  external  objects  is  J 

•  Coplsnd'B  Medlcul  Dlctlon«ry,  toI.  ill.  pp.  616-9. 

t  Spinal  IrriUUon,  or  Myalgia,  8to,  1868;  6«cond  edition,  1860. 
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hlTr«    "'',"^"™';'^'  ^^•''''^t  the  orbital  muscles   are  thrown  into  spasm,  insomuch  that  we 
many  an  l,„„r  after  the  experiment.     Even  any  len<rthene,l  exertion  of  the  eves  in  onr 

to   Buftlri      T/Hn'  "  P*^^'  ''''P  '"  "  '■^'''''■'-''"  "PP-'-'-o"  «*■  o-  peculiar  liability 

HI   be    na  n fn  .f  '".*'"-'  '"'-""'"  ''*   *''«  *''^'''^^'''  «"'-l  abdo.ninal  walls,  if  i^ 

slial   be  rnade  to  appear  that  these  are  very  variously  exposed  to  be  forced  ont   of  til 

n;  z:^t'?^l^t"r'r"  ^'-vr^pp"^"  --^^onts  i:  one'  ^oS  it 

ally  thonght  of  ^  '"agnitude   „,  some  others,  in  a  manner  that  is  not  nsn- 

ext^litinSr'  ■''•!;"  '"""''  HPProxinmtion,  all  the  hnman  body,  exclusive  of  the  lower 

noint Vf  '^"PP^'ttJ  by  the  prop,  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  to  the  beam  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  prop,  and  then  aperpendicular  to  this  line  from  theft  m,mt 
also  a  perpendicular  from   the   fnlcrum  to  a' verticaJ   line  p.vssing  tLZ^    L    e     "' T^ 

fl  e  S    r">  ■ 'tl  P'^T  T""  *'"  P^°P  ""'  ^«  to  the  whole*^weight''of      e  S    T 

tilt  lattei  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from   the  fulcrum  to  the  former      Thnt    fk 
i^earer  to  the  buttock  the  prop  is  placed,  and  the  more  the  body  is  ma"e  to  reclim:  th^ 
sit'tnCr"  '■^•'■\"Pr' t^-.  P-P-     ^^''-"^^  't  is  apparent  tZtsZd  we,.       Vi 

;^S  ^  sj;^ -:-'  ^--"^  -«eieL,ts:^!'^t^;u,.;r -s 

Now  let  ns  further  assume  that  the  back  whilst  we  sit  is  supported  entirely  h.\ 

■oupeoi  props  of  equal   height,  and  several  inches  asunder,  beS^eachilSv 

he  00  uT'^of  "  r"'/'  '••'^"-  .  ^:'  '''"  ''"'^'"<^  P^""  '■■°'"  compression%von Id   b   S  a^t 

hicdr     thtL-       '"''  "'  ''  "^"""''-     ^'"t'  *'"^'-"  ■•««"'*  «"^«  certain  secondacv  effects 

vinch,  I  think,  we.  are  apt  to  overlook.     The  two  ribs  are  made  to  revolve  bv  the 

°ar  I,  a  wTh^  t  neighbouring  ribs  are  stretched,  and  pain  is  occasional  in  those 
mmadl  ~,''\,^''  ."'*"«''.  t'?'«  movement  causes  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
ng  made-with  the  interventions  of  the  vertebral  column,  their  cartila-res  and  e 
enium-by  the  pair  of  ribs.  Had  such  a  ring  as  this  been  of  ui£  heiture  and 
ape  all  around,  one  effect  of  letting  it  bear  merely  its  own  wei<H,t  u  on  two  of  S 

hatd^er  Y'ef"w°"  <'^^t'•"'=t"'•-,  «f  .^'^  «-f  i"  these  rings,  the  result  musrsone: 
tiat  amer.  Yet  we  may  be  sure  of  this  much,  that,  in  the  case  before  us  much  ,1  ! 
lacement  must  occur  along  the  most  pliant  part  of  the  ring-tL Talon;  t,  e  art  ' 
.gmous  portion,  and  at  the  articulations  of  the  cartilages  with  the  t~f„r  he 
>s  al  rotation  at  the  spine  tends  to  bring  the  sternal  ends  of  the  Hbs  ea  er'tl  each 
.he  .that  IS,  to  bend  them  at  their  junction  with  the  sternum,  indepeXt  of  the 
eight  of    he  upper  portion  of  the  ring  depressing  that  region.     In  3e    woL  Da  n 

e  f^unlat  r  V  I  "".'^'^P''  i'""*^-  ^T^'''  ^^^''^  «"''  "^  ^'  '"  take  the  weight  pf 
e  t.unk  at  the  back  part  of  a  lower  rib  on  one  side,  and  of  an  upper  one  on  ihl 
her,  consequences  very  similar  to  those  detailed  in  the  case  of  a  i^  of  lbs  must 
Lve  ensued  The  ribs  would  have  been  pressed  in  upon  the  lun  Jbehhid  tie  c^ 
ages  would  have  been  bent,  and  the  sternum  itselfLi„  young  t^ubjer  at  least- 
mewliere  along  the  imaginary  line  drawn  diagonally  across^  it,  "Ihat  Toi  nsthe 
hculationswith  the  sternum  of  the  two  ribs  selected.'  This  ma;  be  e^a  d  d  as 
general  sketch  of  what  takes  place  in  such  an  experiment;  but  it  must  not  be 
gotten  that  a  pressure  received  by  any  rib  will  in  Ume  degree  be  trans  uiteS  to 
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adjacent  ones.  And  it  can  scarce  need  to  be  added  tliat  if  onr  back  be  supported  at 
more  than  two  points,  or  even  along  its  wiiole  lengtli,  *he  effects  here  described  will 
only  be  diminished  in  amount,  and  not  be  entirely  obviated. 

Now,  in  the  sitting  posture,  if  the  support  of  the  back  happen  to  be  a  flat  surface,  as 
in  a  church  pew  or  box  in  a  theatre,  tlie  back  rests  against  the  slioulder-blades,  that 
is,  virtually  the  upper  ribs ;  and  d  fortim-i,  if  the  support  for  the  back  consists,  as  in 
most  chairs,  of  a  scries  of  a  few  horizontal  concave  bars,  the  ribs  arc  likely  to  liave 
to  bear,  at  a  distance  from  their  vertebral  articulations,  a  large  amount  of  pressure. 
In  weakly  persons  such  a  posture  produces — not  to  dwell  on  that  occurring  posteriorly 
— suft'ering  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  especially  along  the  margin  of  the  sternum. 
For  not  only  from  what  has  been  stated  must  this  happen,  but,  in  addition,  the  tlirust- 
ing  forward  of  the  shoulders  renders  the  pectoral  and  great  serrate  muscles  lax,  and 
thus  deprives  the  ribs  of  the  support  due  to  the  elasticity  of  these  inspiratory  muscles, 
increasing  the  liability  to  the  kind  of  inconvenience  we  are  discussing  ;  whilst  a  confined 
play  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  induced,  entailing  other  evils.  Even  lying  upon 
the'  back  in  bed — more  completely  still  if  so  on  a  haid  mattress  without  elasticity 
enough  to  expand  itself  decidedly  against  the  spine  along  the  interscapular  gutter — 
will  leave  the  scapulas — that  is,  the  upper  ribs— to  bear  a  weight  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  thorax,  and  w  ill  occasion  a  strain  along  either  margin  of  the  sternal  gutter. 

Having  considered  some  effects  upon  the  thoracic  walls  of  flexure  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  spine,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  awhile  to  flexure  in  planes  passing 
through  its  axis. 

Wo  will  take  first  the  case  of  a  person  sitting  on  a  chair  whose  back  does  not  rise  to 
his  shonlder-blades.  As  he  reclines,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  falls  above  the 
point  of  support,  and  the  beam  is  only  prevented  from  lifting  at  the  bottom  by  the 
weight  of  th^  lower  extremities.  Indeed,  did  we  propose  to  break  a  stick  over  the 
back  of  the  chair,  we  should  put  it  under  the  same  conditions,  confine  the  end  of  the 
shorter  brancli,  and  apply  our  strength  (the  weight  of  the  head  and  shoulders  in  the 
example  of  the  beam)  at  the  end  of  the  longer  one.  We  see  the  stick  split  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  which  rpsts  on  the  fulcrum,  because  the  forces  applied  tend  to  lengthen 
that  side,  and  strain  most  those  fibres  which  are  most  remote  from  the  fulcrum.  Just 
80  the  whole  line  of  tissues  along  the  paths  of  the  recti  abdominis  muscles  and  the  ster- 
■nnra,  from  the  pubes  to  the  clavicles,  are  laid  under  extreme  tension  ;  the  ensiforra  car- 
tilage and  the  whole  sternum  is  depressed  towards  the  spine,  and  the  pleural  cartilages 
varped.     And  pain  again  befalls  the  region. 

It  may  be  appended  that  the  actual  fixed  point  at  which  the  trunk  curves  backwards 
is  not  where  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae  are  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  chair,  but 
rather  at  the  posterior  margins  of  the  bodies  of  the  said  vertebrae,  and  that  the  spines 
gather  nearer  together  and  the  skin  of  the  back  into  transverse  folds,  as  we  may  have 
observed  the  skin  covering  the  stick,  being  broken  as  above,  to  do  on  the  side  next  the 
fiilcrum,  because  the  fixed  point,  or  the  unstretched  longitudinal  fibre,  is  at  the  back  of 
the  stick  itself.  Again,  if  the  sole  transverse  portion  of  the  chair-back  consist  of  one 
bar  at  the  height,  say  of  the  root  of  the  sitter's  neck,  unless  great  muscular  efl'ort  be 
made,  the  weight  of  the  loins  and  thorax  would  cause  the  trunk  to  become  convex 
behind,  just  as  occurs  when  we  stoop  to  pick  anything  from  the  ground  ;  and  we  know 
how  liable  such  a  stretching  of  the  lumbar  muscles  is  to  be  followed  by  crick,  and  that 
it  always  takes  a  good  interval  to  recover  from  the  soreness  resulting  from  a  prolonged 
stooping  posture.  But  as  the  line  that  undergoes,  in  this  instance,  no  change  in  leng;h,  ^ 
is  somewhere  along  the  anterior  edges  of  the  vertebrae,  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  is  : 
brought  much  nearer  than  before  to  the  pubes,  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  pressed  up 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  project  forwards  and  cover 
the  ensiform  cartilage,  so  that  this,  by  their  support,  takes  some  of  the  weight  of  the 
head  and  neck,  and  may  thus  be  flexed,  depressed  towards  the  spine,  carrying  with  it 
the  lower  costal  cartilages  of  the  left  side,  rather  than  those  of  the  right,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  liver.  So  that  this  very  pain  may  be  produced  in  the  district  so  much 
exposed  to  this  misfortune. 
I    If  we  press  upon  the  sternum  directly,  as  in  leaning  over  a  table  to  write,  we  may 
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CJl—'^"^ '-'--''''"*'  ''"' ■  •^''"''  '''"  *"*'''""^  cartilages.     If  we  curve  the  trunk 


mav  occii 


•     .       .    '         .- . .  ^^ .V,  »„„<.v.i,.-.i  ufii  tiini^es.     u  we  curve  ine  trunic 

y,  as  in  leaninsij  on  a  table  si'leways,  we  stretch  the  opposite  oblique  muscles,  and 
.  ;casK,n  pain  either  at  their  upper  costal  insertions  or  at  their  lower  pelvic.  The 
same  effect  may  follow  by  lying  in  a  bed ;  for  on  the  side  on  which  we  lie,  by  the  weight 
o  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  trunk,  the  natural  concavity  of  the  waist  tends  to  become 
obliterated;  for  this  portion  of  the  body  is  now  primarily  supported  at  the  brim  of  the 
ipelvis  and  lower  true  nbs.  j       n 

'f„n^r'\'7'  °""°'";'','"T  *"'^°'"-^  "^  trunk-pains,  as  T  believe  I  have  indicated  the 
fundamental  way  ,n  which  the  commonest  of  the  chronic  kind  are  generated.     It  were 

ZZ^tT^nf  .  "'"h  '^''  ''.''''^'"«^'"!?  *'.'«  «"l>.i°'^t.  The  weight  of  the  arm  may  make 
h    torvo   H        ^'  '^7  f\'''  ^"^  ]'  '■'  conceivable  that  one  might  write  a  separate 

iTion  '",  r'l-'^l  *"   '"  '''«,'""''«'«-^  "*•  *'•«  f»"k-     Besides,  the  effect  of  the  com- 

ZZZ  [ri^l  ?  t"'"'  ;""?'','  ^"  ^'^P^ti^ted  upon.  Sa,=h  effects  as  these,  I  pre- 
ume  are  hkely  to  be  detected  with  little  difficulty,  by  those  familiarized  with  scrutiniz- 
ng  the  sources  ot  pains  in  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls,  bv  first  eliminating  those 
tl  a  "nay  arise  in  any  of  the  modes  above  described.  As  far  as  I  have  here  gone  I  am 
i  uTr.  tha  I  have  not  transgressed  the  bounds  of  clinical  experience,  and  that  there 
s  not  one  of  the  ways  ot  sutiering  just  pointed  out,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  seve- 
donedlt.""''''  '''"  '       '""P''^  ^^  precautions  against  the  strain  that  occa- 

To  give  cases  in  detail  would  only  be  repeating  in  the  form  of  narratives  the  fore<ro- 

2  ATTV°,  """  '"""'"*  •">''*''*'  "'■'*'  '^  '^'"'P'"  'Sketch  as  a  type  of  the  class."  I 
>.ce  had  to  think  tor  a  young  gentleman  of  rather  studious  habits,  of  a  slender  symme- 
.rital  hgure,  but  enjoying  good  health,  except  that  he  was  rendered  miserable  bv  attacks 
t  pain  at  the  sternum,  and  along  the  cartila.res  of  the  ribs,  commonly  about  the  lower 
-nd  ot  the  sternum,  though  sometimes  higher  up_a  condition  of  things  that  existed  for 
wo  01  three  years  m  spite  ot  tonic  and  other  medical  treatment.  But  he  havincr  him- 
ltr7'l  r  '^  ""°'  ^"'"  extremely  afflicted  after  pressing  the  epigastrium 
■gainst  a  tab  e  in  drawing,  it  soon  came  to  light  that  all  his  sufferings  arose  from  pos- 
ure      Even  lying  upon  h,s  back  in  bed  was  found  to  bring  on  a  fit  ot' pain,  and  resUncr 

nlnt^n  r  ?T  ''"-''  '"T"''  "'"*  ''"'^  ''"^  ^'''^''^'  '•"*«'•  "P°"  t''«  '•il>^  tl>«»  the  spinal 
o  umn  did  the  same.     He  now  soon  got  rid  of  all  his  troubles  by  habitually  supporting 

est  1  fp'tl"?  T^-  '"'  "''I'f*""-  ^  °T'  *^  '''"''  ^"'^'  ^«  I  '"«^"  to  consider  th! 
est  mode  ot  doing  this  m  another  part  of  this  paper. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  subjoin,  that  such  a  relative  depression  of  a  rib  . 
ith  respect  to  those  next  it,  as  may  happen  when  it  has  to  bear  undue  pressure  in  some 
t  the  modes  above  treated  ot,  may  sometimes  expose  the  trunk  of  an  intercostal  nerve 
.  squeezing  or  stretching.  These  nerves  are,  indeed,  curiously  lodged  in  grooves  along 
le  ower  borders  of  the  nbs,  which  guard  them  from  accident;"  but  they  traverse  a 
lort  space  from  the  spine  to  enter  these,  and  do  not  seem  to  lie  absolutelv  safe  from 
lechanical  injury  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  met  with  cases  of  neuralgia  shooting 
ong  their  paths  from  this  cause,  wherein  no  spinal  deformity  existed.  It  is  the  nerves 
ost  unprotected  against  pressure  and  cold  that  appear  most  liable  to  neuralsfia.  I  am 
)nhdent  1  have  known  sciatica  to  be  engendered  bv  a  habit  of  sittin,/  sideways  in  a 
irtialiy  recumbent  manner,  on  a  sofa  or  chair,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  sciatic  nerve  at  its 
nergence  from  the  pelvis  into  the  thigh;  and  several  instances  in  which  a  fit  of  tic 
Miloureux  has  followed  a  nap  upon  a  book  or  some  hard  thing  for  a  pillow  Never- 
^less,  these  nerves  cited  in  illustration  are  oftener  affected  by  their  exposure  to  ereat 
tterences  of  temperature,  since  even  the  sciatic,  by  careless  sitting  upon  surtkces  which 
pujly  conduct  heat,  are  subjected  to  such  vicissitudes. 

In  juxtaposition  with  the  reflections  with  which  this  paper  sets  out,  though  I  would 
■■  chary  of  applying  them  too  far,  I  have  reason  for  surmising  that  there  are  some  ail- 
ents  wliose  seats  are  a.nong  the  abdominal  or  thoracic  viscera  themselves,  instead  of 

t  le  trunk  walls,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  such  rudimentary  considerations 
will  touch  upon  two  or  three  rarer  examples  which  have  fallen  under "mv  own  notice  ' 
A  while  smce  a  woman  of  about  thirty-six  years  of  age  became  a  dispensary  patient 

mine,  tor  what,  pnmd  facie,  seemed  to  be  a  form'  of  gastralgia  common  enouo-h 
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among  such  patients.  She  asseverated  that  she  literally  feared  to  eat  a  full  meal,  so 
greatly  did  she  suffer  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  radiated  along  the  lower 
border  of  the  thorax  for  an  hour  or  more  after  a  meal ;  that  she  had  become  very  thin 
in  consequence  of  enforced  abstinence,  and  that  several  medical  men  had  failed  to  give 
her  any  relief.  Though  her  affirmed  loss  of  llesh  seemed  justified  by  her  appearance,  and 
her  look  of  distress  was  great,  yet  she  had  not  the  aspect  nor  any  of  tlie  prominent 
symptoms  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  ;  there  was  no  chain  of  evidence  to  con- 
vict it  of  scirrhus  or  ulcer.  It  was  not  until  I  had  exhausted  in  vain  all  the  current 
remedies  for  facilitating  digestion  that,  upon  a  more  deliberate  sifting  of  the  symptoms, 
I  ascertained  the  curious  fact  that  if  she  went  to  bed  immediately  after  eating  supper, 
this  meal  gave  her  but  little  inconvenience.  Thereupon  I  directed  her  to  lie  down  after 
all  her  meals,  and  to  eat  good  solid  <linners  of  animal  food  and  vegetables,  drinking 
bottled  porter  with  them.  With  some  difficulty  1  got  her  to  persevere  in  this  practice, 
and  she  was  not  many  weeks  before  she  was  convalescent.  Now,  we  cannot  imagine 
that  mere  distension  of  the  stomach  occasioned  the  suffering,  because  the  recumbent 
posture  could  not  obviate  such  an  effect;  nor  that  there  was  an  abrasion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  so  placed  in  the  organ  as  to  be  brought  more  into  contact  with  the  food  in 
one  posture  of  the  body  than  another,  for  whatever  mav  have  been  fancied  to  the  con- 
trary, the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  must  keep  the  stomach  alwavs  closed  tightly  upon 
its  contents.  It  seems  to  ine  that  the  pain  was  evolved  through  the  wcir/ht  of  the  meal 
— by  traction  upon  the  diaphragm  at  the  cardiac  orifice  possibly,  but  mainly  by  traction 
upon  the  liver  by  the  lesser  omentum,  and  thereby  upon  the  xiphoid  and  costal  carti- 
lages uniting  with  it.     I  would  compare  the  case  with  the  two  fiillowing. 

About  the  same  time  I  had  under  my  care  two  cases  parallel  to  each  other  in  all 
essential  particulars.  The  first  was  that  of  a  miner  who  had  been  for  more  than  half  a 
year  under  treatment  for  what  he  described  as  a  most  severe  pain  along  bhe  margin  of 
the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs  on  the  right  side,  extending  from  the  ed^e  of  the  liver 
downwards,  through  the  abdominal  wall,  and  penetrating,  he  fancied,  inwards.  He 
shnitik  when  I  touched  the  abdomen  over  the  parts  referred  to.  It  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty he  could  stand  upright,  or  walk,  or  rather  crawl,  about.  Being  unable  to  discover 
anything  amiss  with  the  liver,  or  indeed,  at  first  view,  any  general  sign  of  ill  health, 
except  lack  of  flesh,  I  commenced  a  devious  examination  of  his  body,  and,  to  my  sur- 
prise, found  that  he  had  effusion  into  the  pleura,  not  on  the  side  complained  of,  but  on 
the  left.  I'osteiiorly  and  laterally  the  bottom  of  the  chest  on  this  side  was  much  duller 
'  on  percussion  than  on  the  corresj)onding  portion  of  the  right  side,  notwithstanding  the 
■  hepatie  dulness  here  existing.  At  the  same  time  respiration  on  the  left  was  barely 
audible  at  levels,  where  on  the  right  it  was  veiy  so  ;  and  fremitus  on  the  left  was  almost 
as  barely  perceptible,  whilst  the  intercostal  spaces  protruded.  By  putting  him  under  a 
succession  of  blisters  over  the  diseased  legion,  instead  of,  as  had  before  been  done,  over 
the  region  of  pain,  with  iodide  of  potassium,  diuretics,  and  then  tonics  administered 
internally,  the  physical  signs  of  effusion  soon  began  to  diminish,  and  with  this  the  pains 
in  his  right  side. 

A  few  months  afterwards  a  once  stout  and  lusty  smith,  who  had  been  working  in 
London,  returned  to  Cornwall  in  a  very  weak  state,  wasting  and  labouring  under  exces- 
sive pain  at  the  right  hypochondrium,  and  spreading  over  the  aMomen,  which  pain  ho 
accused  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  troubles.  He  had  been  perfectiv  well  until  about  six 
months  before,  when,  after  an  imprudent  exposure  to  a  piercing  cold  draught  of  air,  he 
became  suddenly  ill,  his  suffering  settling  soon  entirely  in  his  right  side.  This  man'a 
story  and  attitude  reminded  me  so  forcibly  of  the  foregoing  case  that  1  at  once  examined 
liis  chest,  and  discovered  more  strongly  marked  signs  of  pleuritic  eff'usion  on  the  lulit 
iide  than  in  that  of  the  miner — a  condition  of  things  which,  as  in  that  instance,  bad 
been  overlooked.  He  commenced,  too,  to  recover  from  the  moment  the  true  seat  of 
disease  was  besieged. 

With  respect  to  ■the  propagation  of  the  pain  to  the  opposite  side  in  this  pair  of  cases, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  mode  might  have  been  thus:  The  fluid  in  the  left  pleural  sae 
would  have  nothing  to  sustain  its  weight  beneath  the  diaphragm  but  yielding  viscera, 
tjonsequently  the  left  half  of  that  musolc  would  be  depressed  below  its  usual  region ;  bat 
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this  cotiM  not  happen  without  dracfirin!!;  downwards  the  right  half  also — that  is,  not 
without  pulling  downwards  upon  the  liver,  and  exertin^r  a  force  to  rotate  it  on  its 
anterior  border  from  the  costal  cartilages  which  cover  it.  In  this  way  not  only  would 
these  cartilages  themselves  be  warped,  but  the  ligaments  of  the  liver  would  be  made 
abnormally  tense,  and  therefore  their  peritoneal  continuations  along  the  parietal 
abdominal  wall  bo  unduly  stretched,  as  well  as  such  tissues  as  it  lines.  I  venture  on 
this  conjecture  on  taking  common  s\irvey  of  the  three  cases  last  introduced,  under  guid- 
ance of  the  more  general  principles  on  which  this  paper  proceeds. 

Infra-mainmarfi  Pain. — I  must  emphatically  repudiate  the  idea  that  I  would  offer 
the  preceding  propositions  as  a  key  for  opening  the  mysteries  ai  all  the  aches  we  meet 
with  in  the  thorax  and  adjaoent  parts.  In  such  an  affection  as  hysteria,  for  example, 
perturbations  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are  far  too  transparent  for 
me  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  tactile  nerves,  or  such  nerves,  if  tliev  be  otlier  than  these, 
whoso  office  is  to  inform  of  violence  done  to  the  tissues,  mav  not  also  be  morbidly 
affected.  Nevertlieles-i,  let  ns  see  whether  the  pain  under  the  classic  designation  head- 
ing this  paragraph  ailniits  of  a  plausible  explanation  by  the  principles  submitted.  In 
the  autumn  of  1858  this  pain  was  made  a  topic  of  discussion  in  the  medical  weekly 
publications.  Dr.  Inman,  Dr.  Fuller,  .Mr.  Holmes  Goote,  and  others,  took  part  in  the 
debate.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  take  the  main  points  at  issue  from 
their  statements.*  The  first  of  these  writers,  in  reply  to  the  second,  who  had  asked 
him  why  the  seat  of  a  chronic  pain  is  more  commonly  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  side, 
remarks  :  "  At  one  period  I  thought  I  could  trace  some  connexion  between  the  locality 
of  the  pain  and  the  position  commonly  adopted  by  the  sufferer ;  but  after  a  more 
extended  inquiry  I  have  been  obliged  to  consider  the  i^tcts  referred  to  as  inexplicable  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.f 

Mr.  CootoJ  comments  upon  this  correspondence.  Premising  that  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  it  may  have  "  more  causes  than  one,"  he  affirms  that  he  has  noticed 
it  to  be  "  one  of  the  very  earliest  and  commonest  symptoms  of  incipient  lateral 
cnrvature  of  the  spine,"  and  he  reminds  us  that  it  had  been  recognised  in  this 
point  of  view  since  the  days  of  Delpech  (citing  his  '  Orthomorphie,'  tome  ii.  p.  10, 
1828) ;  "  a  constant  pain,  somewhat  vague  in  its  seat,  which  takes  place  sometimes 
in  the  side  of  the  chest  below  the  mamma,  sometimes  in  the  epigastric  region. 
TKis  pain  has  no  known  cause;  its  duration  is  usually  constant,  but  it  is  infinitely 
variable;  its  periods  of  calm  and  exacerbution  have  nothing  regular;  there  is  no 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  in  the  seat  of  pain  ;  nothing  quiets  it, 
nothing  relieves  it.  It  is  accompanied  by  slow,  progressive,  and  inexplicable  deteri- 
oration of  the  state  of  health.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  something  grave  but  quite 
clandestine."  Delpech  then  instances  a  girl  of  eleven  years  thus  afflicted,  who,  bv 
means  of  a  plunib-line,  was  found  to  have  a  slight  lateral  curvature.  "The  greater 
frequency  of  spinal  curvature,"  .Mr.  Coote  subjoins,  "  may  exolain  in  some  measure 
the  obedience  of  infra-raauimary  pain  to  the  same  law."  Whilst  thus  suggesting 
that  it  may  not  improbably  be  muscular,  he  does  not  indicate  by  what  mechanism 
the  curvature  or  the  pain  inclines  to  one  side  rather  than  the  otlier. 

However,  as  Mr.  Coote  had  (as  recently  as  in  the  'Lancet,'  Oct.  23rd,  of  the 
mme  year)  given  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  course  usually  taken  by  spinal  contortion, 
I  will  continue  to  follow  him: — "The  curvature  generally  commences  in  the  upper 
dorsal  region,  and  extends  directly  to  the  right  in  one  even  sweep  up  to  the  junction 
of  the  lower  dorsal  with  the  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  then  the  direction  of  the  articniatinor 
gnrfacos  is  altered,  and  the  movements  of  the  spine  change  from  the  lateral  inclination 
to  the  antoro-postorior  movement,  as  in  springing ;  a  second  curve  forms  in  the  lower 
region  to  the  left,  accompanied  with  a  rotation  and  twisting  of  the  vertebrae."  He 
then  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  plates  and  descriptions  of  M.  Bouvier  (Physician  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  Paris),  explanatory  of  the  packing  of  the  viscera  found  on 
dissection  of  cases  of  confirmed  lateral  curvatnre  of  the  spine.     Thus,  in  what  ho  calls 

•  I  hare  not  acoeu  to  the  9«oowi  edition  of  Dr.  Ininan's  '  Myalgia ;'  lam  therefore  unaware  if  he  has  therein 
made  any  nt>w  obserrations  upon  this  subject. 
t  Brithh  Medical  Journal,  NoTember  itTth.  X  Ibid.,  December  4th. 
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U  premier  plan,  tbat  of  the  above  type,  the  latter  says  the  "  lungs  are  apparently  not 
much  deforiued,  when  viewed  anteriorly.  But  the  right  is  reduced  in  height,  its  base 
being  pressed  by  the  abdominal  viscera:  the  left  has  its  inferior  lobe  compressed 
between  the  ribs  and  the  heart.  Tlie  Jieart  is  voluminous,  and  closer  than  natural  to 
the  ribs  of  the  left  side.  The  liver  is  much  deformed,  deeply  fissured,  and,  as  it  were, 
mounted  (d  cheval)  on  the  crest  of  the  ilium." 

Now,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  may,  by  chance,  find  the  cause  of  the 
preference  of  tlie  line  of  lateral  curvature  for  one  side  of  the  body  rather  than  the  other, 
in  a  difference  in  the  compressibility  of  the  viscera  that  are  lodged  against  the  parietes 
of  the  respective  sides.  If  there  be  any  just  foundation  in  this  notion,  the  only  organ 
within  that  seems  at  all  capable  of  affording  a  relatively  greater  support  is  the  liver. 
This  is  a  firm,  resisting  mass,  filling  the  whole  of  the  right  "hypochondrium  ;  and  if  the 
spine  becomes  drooping  and  weak,  or  ius  muscles  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the  upper 
portion  of  the  body  erect;  if  the  vertebral  column  begins  to  yield,  so  that  a  weight 
that  it  should  carry  becomes  cast  upon  the  viscera,  it  seems  not  absurd  to  regard  it  as 
not  improbable  that  the  circumstance  of  the  left  lower  ribs  and  cartilages  covering 
compressible  lung  and  stomach,  whilst  the  right  are  supported  all  along  within  by  a 
much  firmer  body,  may  be  the  means  of  causing  the  chest  to  arch  inwards  on  the  left 
rather  than  the  right. 

The  details  of  M.  Bouvier  give  strong  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  left  pleural 
cartilages  are  more  liable  than  the  right  to  be  warped  out  of  shape  by  any  of  the 
modes  suggested  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  And  thus  the  left  side  will  be  more 
frequently  the  seat  of  pain  than  the  other.  By  whatever  cause  of  ill-health  the  general 
strength  fails,  this  liability  will  be  more  remarked.  This  seems  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  manner  of  stowing  the  more  massive  viscera  in  the  chest  and  belly.  We  may 
assert  this  much  without  pushing  our  conclusion  so  far  as  to  assume  that  infra-mam- 
mary pains  can  be  of  no  other  order.  1  can  well  conceive  that  the  site  of  the  liver 
may  determine  that  we  are  not  left  but  right  handed,  because  the  pectoral  and  other 
muscles  that  move  the  arm  or  shoulder  upon  the  trunk  have,  through  the  hepatic 
support,  steadier  points  of  resistance  on  this  side  than  the  other ;  for  this  organ  mani- 
festly plays  an  important  mechanical  as  well  as  a  more  purely  glandular  part,  in  the 
economy. 

Having  so  nearly  approached  the  subject,  perhaps  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  thoracic  distortions  in  rickete.  Dr.  Jenner*  speaks  thus: — "The 
deformity  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  physician  is  that  of  the  thorax.  The  back  is 
flattened.  The  ribs  are  bent  at  an  acute  angle  where  the  dorsal  and  lateral  regions 
unite.  At  that  part  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  the  greatest.  From  it  the 
ribs  pass  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  point  where  they  unite  with  the  cartilage;  on 
that  line  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  the  least,  the  cartilages  curving  outwards 
before  turning  in  to  unite  themselves  to  the  sternum.  The  sternum  is  thrown  forwards, 
and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  thorax  is  abnormally  great." 

"The  great  determining  cause,"  he  afterwards  subjoins,  "of  the  thoracic  defornjity  is 
the  atmospheric  pressure ;  this  is  aided  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,"  and  the  fact  that 
the  more  resistant  viscera  underntiath  are  obstacles  to  recession  of  the  chest-walls  where 
they  lie.  It  appears  to  me  difficult  to  account  for  the  "acute  angle  where  the  dorsal 
and  lateral  regions  unites"  or  the  tiattened  back,  by  such  diftusive  pressure  as  must  be 
produced  between  the  air  without  and  the  air-containing  clastic  lung  within.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  ricketty  child  be  let  to  lie  much  on  its  back,  which, 
from  its  inability  to  stand  and  sit  upright,  would  inevitably  happen,  the  weight  of  the 
chest  must  so  press  upon  the  softened  ribs  as  to  tend  to  bring  tlie  spines  of  the  vertebras 
and  those  of  the  shoulder  blades  on  the  same  level,  or  to  flatten  the  back.  Again  the 
mere  weight  of  the  costal  cage  of  bone  and  cartilage  tends  to  flatten  it  in  front  (above), 
so  that  this  cage  would  tend  to  fall  flat  in  front  and  to  crack  sharp  off  at  the  sides. 
Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  with  these  facts  the  obstacle  to  recession  of  the 
cage  in  front  furnished  by  such  solid  parts  as  the  liver,  heart,  and  spleen,  as  Dr.  Jenner 
himself  does,  I  think  it  may  be  worthy  of  reflection  whether  this  is  not  the  simple 

*  Medlul  Timea  and  Ouette,  March  ITtb,  18M. 
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liistoiy  of  tlie  development  of  the  deformity  in  question.  Allowinjr  that  some  devia- 
tions must  be  expected  to  bo  produced  in  the  form  of  the  chest  bv  weights  thrown  npon 
n  when  other  postures  are  assumed,  the  principle  involved  in  tliis  explanation  would  be 
in  accordance  with  Dr.  Jenner's  jjeneral  mode  of  accountinsr  for  rickctty  distortions  in 
the  limbs,  which  he  ascribes  to  tlieir  weie;ht  or  the  weight  of  other  parts  bearing  upon 

le  pro- 


He  remarks,— "  in  excluding  muscular  action  from  all  direct  share  in  t"l 


duction  ot  curvature  of  the  long  bones  in  rickets,  I  am,  so  far  as  I  know,  unsupported 
l>y  any  authority  ;"  this  observation,  it  may  be  implied,  he  would  extend  to  the  chest, 
as  he  cites  Rokitansky's  opinion  of  the  thoracic  deformity  being  caused  bv  a  want  of 
l)ower  in  the  inspiratory  muscles,  and  moots  no  other  hvpothesis  but  his  own. 

tmally,  returning  from  these  collateral  meditations,  I  will  venture  a  word  as  to  the 
practical  use  of  such  considerations  as  form  the  fundamental  reasonings  of  this  paper. 
.t  suliering  is  occasioned  in  a  patient  by  a  disturbance  of  structural'balance  in  any 
part,  the  obvious  indication  of  cure  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  If  any 
body  by  pressing  upon  the  eyeball  deprives  it  of  its  sphericity,  remove  the  bodv  that 
does  so.  It  a  patient  leans  against  his  sternum  in  writing  till  iie  begets  suffering  there- 
about, take  care  he  ceases  to  do  so.  Each  case  requires  its  special  precaution  so  clearly 
tliat  It  were  idle  to  iterate  the  fact.  But  I  hardly  think  it  unprofitable  to  invite 
attention  to  a  very  homely  topic  before  I  take  leave  of  this  essay. 

It  has  been  shown  how  important  it  is  that  the  structural  balance' of  the  trunk  should 
be  ordinarily  preserved.  When  we  walk,  this  equilibrium  is  stable,  and  when  we  Mo  it 
18  approximately  just.  But  we  spend  a  great  portion  of  our  time  in  the  sitting  posture, 
and  what  provisions  have  we  that  the  balance  shall  be  easily  kept  in  this  attitude  »  In 
plain  English,  on  what  principles  are  the  backs  and  other  upright  supports  of  our  chairs 
and  sotas  constructed?  Our  easy  chairs  and  couches,  not  to  say  chairs  for  general  use, 
show  no  conformity  m  the  principles  upon  which  those  uprights  are  conceived.  All 
looks  as  if  there  were  no  knowledge  of  comfort  in  such  things.  The  majority  seem 
made  with  a  view  to  torture  rather  than  ease.  I  cannot  therefore  deem  it  a  thankless 
task  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the  requisites  of  such  structures.  At  least  I 
will  give  a  device  for  what  I  have  concluded  to  be  the  best  form  of  chair  as  an  example 
1  will  do  so  in  dimensions  to  fit  the  use  of  a  man  of  middling  size.  The  chair  shall  be  of 
wood,  for  if  it  be  easy  in  bare  wood,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  so  when  cushioned. 

Let  the  seat  be  18  inches  from  the  floor  and  of  the  shape  of  a  semicircle  of  a 
diameter  ot  21  inches,  whose  straight  edge  is  the  front  of  the  seat,  and  let  it,  in  a  style 
which  IS  common,  be  scooped  towards  the  back  to  fit  the  nates.  Again,  in  the  usual 
style  of  elbow  chairs,  let  there  be  a  horizontal  semicircular  bar  for  the  elbows  to  rest 
upon,  11  inches  above  the  seat  and  of  its  diameter,  and  let  this  elbow-bar  be  supported 
on  either  hand  laterally  by  four  or  five  upright  bars  with  equal  intervals. 
_  In  the  middle  of  the  back  let  the  support  for  the  elbow-arch  be  a  flat  plank  of  5i 
inches  breadth,  or  rather,  let  two  short  elbow-bars  be  let  into  such  a  plank  risino-  from 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the.  seat,  to  the  height  of  22  inches,  and  let  this 
plank  be  curved  to  the  lateral  contour  of  the  loins,  as  nTay  be  seen  in  the  cushions  of 
railway  carriages.  Or  in  definite  measurements  let  the  plank,  at  vertical  heights  of  2, 
5,  10,  15,  22  inches,  be  gradually  inclined  backwards  to  the  horizontal  extent  of  J,  3, 
2^,  3J,  4  inches  respectively.  Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  plank,  let  a  lonrritudinal 
groove  be  cut  a  foot  down  the  anterior  face  of  the  plank,  of  1  inch  wide  and  '\  inch 
deep;  let  its  edges  be  bevelled  away,  as  also  other  sharp  edges  of  the  plank.  Below 
the  elbow-arch  the  plank  may  be  hollowed  in  the  horizontal  direction  to  coincide  in 
curvature  with  the  seat. 

Graceful  appearance  apart,  we  have  here  the  elements  of  a  comfortable  chair.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  back  will  form  a  cradle  for  the  pelvis,  and  prevent  its  weight  from 
effecting  pressure  upon  higher  parts  of  the  trunk  ;  the  curved  portion  rising  therefrom 
will  bear  up  the  loins  and  lower  part  of  the  chest.  The  backpiece  will  allow  the  mid- 
dle channel  of  the  back  to  rest  against  it  at  any  and  every  point,  whilst  its  longitudinal 
groove  will  affor^  an  escape  from  pressure  for  the  thinly-covered  vertebral  spines,  leav- 
ing this  to  be  encountered  by  the  bed  of  muscle  at  their  sides.  Then  any  pressure 
that  might  be  extended  to  the  ribs  would  not  affect  the  form  of  the  chest  owing  to  the 
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sUort  leverage  at  the  vertebral  articulations  of  the  ribs  along  the  channels  at  the  sides 
of  the  spine.  The  shouklers  play  baokwaiils  and  forwards  without  iinpejimunt;  and 
since  the  trunk  preserves  its  natural  form  as  in  a  standing  position,  the  respiratory 
muscles  meet  with  no  hindennent  in  their  office.  The  arms,  resting  upon  the  elbow- 
bars,  do  not  cast  their  weight  on  the  shoulders,  whilst  these  are  steadied. 

But  tlie  combiuation  of  contrivances  fulfils  more  recondite  conditions.  Not  only  do 
the  ribs  and  abdominal  surface  ebb  and  flow  as  we  breathe,  but  the  curvature  of  the 
spine  oscillates  in  degree.  In  this  oscillation  the  backpiece  allows  the  vertebral  column 
to  roll,  as  it  were,  along  it— it  is  a  sort  of  involute,  for  the  chain  of  vertebrae,  as  the 
evohite,  to  wind  and  unwind  upon.  For  these  reasons  I  have  placed  persons  suffering 
from  pains  about  the  sternum,  which  have  been  acquired  by  pressure  habitually  thrown 
upon  the  shoulders,  to  sit  against  a  narrow  pillar  or  vertical  plank,  as  may  be  mot  with 
in  panelling,  and  the  ready  expedient  lias  answered  my  expectations. 

I'eople  do  not  sit  long  in  one  posture,  and  this  chair  allows  a  considerable  degree  of 
shuffling  about  witliout  the  sacrifice  of  its  presumed  advantages.  If  to  change  the  point 
of  ciiicf  pressure  the  nates  be  slid  forwards,  the  backpiece  will  still  take  spine,  and 
chiefly  at  another  spot,  so  as  to  relieve  tlie  points  of  pressure  along  the  back  also;  and 
the  semicircular  shape  of  the  back-cradle  will  give  .the  sitter  a  fitting  support  for  his 
back,  however  he  leans  about. 

Though  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  the  shoulders  should  not  rest  against  any 
framework,  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  there  were  such  a  framework  forming  a  portion  of 
a  larger  circle  than  the  framework  desoril>ed,  and  crossing  the  upright  bar  at  the  top, 
posteriorly,  so  that  this  bar  be  let  into  the  upmost  crosspiece  in  front,  and  that  it  pro- 
ject for  an  inch  beyond  it.  Thus  this  extra  framework,  which  may  be  partially  formed 
by  prolongations  of  the  hinder  upright  bars  that  support  the  elbow-arch,  would  form 
recefses  where  the  shoulders  may  be  brought  to  bear  a  little  to  steady  them  laterally, 
and  that  they  may  take  a  little  of  the  pressure  of  the  trunk  at  our  pleiisure. 

I  have  given  the  above  description  in  stifl'-lines  for  the  sake  of  being  explicit  and 
intelligible,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  elegance  should  not  be  realized  in  the  design. 
The  elbows  may  be  curved  along  tlieir  upper  margin,  the  bars  replaced  by  ornamental 
carving  or  wicker-work,  the  backpiece  extoiKled  in  a  curved  fashion  below,  or  perforated 
for  ornament,  and  may  be  undulating  upwards,  spreading  over  the  top  of  the  shoulder* 
on  either  hand.  Cushioned  chairs  may  be  so  stuffed  as  to  afford  a  backpiece  as  here 
indicated,  as  well  as  the  transverse  projection  for  the  loins  as  they  now  commonly  have;, 
and  if  carried  as  high  as  the  head,  bear  a  cushion  projecting  well  forwards,  to  take  it, 
without  the  neck  being  unnaturally  thrown  back.  I  have  thus  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  analysis  of  the  conditions  essential  to  comfort  in  an  article  in  daily  use  by  every 
healthy  person  who  is  not  destitute  or  a  bed-lier;  and  whatever  bo  thought  of  these 
reflections,  it  will  not  be  gainsaid  that  they  treat  of  questions  of  concern  to  the  healthy, 
and  of  vast  interest  to  a  host  of  invalids. 


Art.  IV. 

On  the  Nature  and   Cause  of  the  Respiratory  Murmur.     By  Hyde  Salter,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.,  Assistant-Physician  to  the  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

The  necessity  of  physiological  as  a  foundation  for  pathological  knowledge  is  in  no 
way  better  illustrated  tban  in  the  physical  diagnosis  of  chest  disease.  Not  onlv  is  it 
necessary  that  we  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  chest-sounds  in  health  in 
order  that  we  may  have  a  fixed  point  to  start  from,  and  at  once  detect  any  aberration 
from  their  natural  standard  ;  but  since  morbid  heart  and  lung-sounds  are  merely  modi- 
fications of  the  normal,  and  are  generated  by  the  same  machinery,  a  jyiowledgo  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  sounds  in  health,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  different  conditions 
that  produce  them  contribute  to  their  production,  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  that 
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we  may  bo  able  not  only  to  detect  but  to  interpret  their  mofJifications  in  disease,  and  to 
pen^eive  at  once  what  particuhir  aberration  from  the  conditions  of  health  the  morbid 
sound  we  hear  necessarily  implies.  To  one  who  has  made  himself  master  of  the 
rationale  of  the  sounds  of  health,  who  knows  exactly  what  produces  them  an<l  how,  the 
sounds  ot  disease  become  self-interpreting— they  explain  themselves.  Without  this 
knowledge  they  merely  a,ssert  their  existence,  and  give  us  no  clue  io  their  meanin<r  ; 
they  say  that  something  is  wrong,  but  they  do  not  say  what  or  how.  1  have  often  been 
struck  when  listening  to  the  morbid  modifications  of" the  respiratory  murmur  in  disease, 
with  the  thought,  how  incomprehensible  they  would  be,  and  how  utterly  they  would 
fail  to  tell  their  story  if  the  rationale  of  the  healthy  sound  was  not  understood  (cor- 
rectly appreciated).  It  is  considerations  of  tins  kind  that  impart  to  many  physiological 
questions  in  relation  to  respiration  an  interest  and  an  importance  that  of  themselves 
they  would  hardly  seem  to  deserve. 

One  of  these  questions  is :  What  is  the  cause  of  the  respiratory  murmur ;  where  and 
Iiow  IS  it  generated?  ,;'    ' 

That  this  question  is  a  difficult  one,  is  sufficiently  shown 'ty  the  many  answers  that 
have  been  given  to  it ;  that  it  is  an  important  one  every  one  must  feel  wlio  is  in  the 
daily  practice  of  auscultation,  for  it  is  the  fundamental' basis,  the  starting-point  from 
whence  diverge  all  morbid  breath-sounds,  and  on  the  views  that  we  hold  of  its  nature 
and  seat,  must  depend  our  interpretation  of  those  conditions  in  which  it  is  modified, 
obscured,  or  altogether  lost. 

It  niay  not  be  amiss  for  me,  before  discussing  the  question,  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  on  it  by  distinguished  authorities. 

M.  Beau*  has  advocated  the  view  that  the  respiratory  sound  heard  at  the  surface  of 
the  chest  IS  not  produced  in  the  lungs,  but  at  the  pharynx,  and  simply  depends  on  the 
transmission  to  those  organs  of  the  pharyngeal  sounds  'attending  the  entrance  and  exit 
of  air  through  the  pharynx. 

Dr.  Spittalf  has  advocated  similar  views,  only  he  makes  the  seat  of  the  sound  the 
glottis  instead  of  the  pharynx. 

Laennec  considered  its  immediate  cause  to  be  the  entrance  of  air  into  and  expulsion 
from  the  air-cells. 

I>.  Herbert  Davies  tissigns  the  .murmur  to  air- friction  in  the  entire  bronchial  system ; 
he  thinks  the  inequalities  produced  by  the  cartilaginous  rings  Iiave  something'  to  do 
with  Its  production;  and  that  the  relative  loudness  of  inspiration  is  due  in  part  to  the 
splitting  of  the  currents  of  in.spired  air  by  the  angles  of  junction  of  the  tubes,  in  part 
to  the  resistance  the  contractile  lung-tissue  offers  to  its  ingress. 

Skoda  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  the  bronchial  vibrations  contribute,  by  their  con- 
duction through  the  ramifying  columns  of  air,  to  the  respiratory  murmur;  but  he  is 
not  very  definite,  and  gives  no  details  of  the  mechanism  of  the  transformation  of  the 
one  sound  into  the  other. 

Dr.  Walshe  attributes  the  sound  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air  to  and  from  the  air- 
cells,  and  believes  that  the  terminal  portions  of  the  bronchial  tubes  are  also  concerned 
m  Its  production,  lie  believes  also  that  there  is  a  greater  resistance  of  the  textures 
during  inspiration,  and  that  this  contributes  to  the  excess  of  inspiratory  over  expiratory 
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Dr.  Blaekiston,  failing  to  recognise  any  other  adequate  cause  for  the  greater  loudn^o., 
of  inspiration  than  expiration,  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  ultimate  bronchia;  contract  at 
each  inspiration,  as  an  adjuvant  power  to  help  the  air  into  the  air-cells,  and  in  this  way 
produce  a  greater  rush  of  air,  and  theiefore  louder  sound,  at  inspiration ;  and,  relaxing 
at  expiration,  allow  the  air  to  pass  noiselessly  out. 

In  discussing  this  subject  what  we  have  to  explain  is  a  sound  of  a  certain  peculiar 
character  audible  (as  I  am  inclined  to  believe)  in  the  tranquil  and  unconscious  breath- 
ing of  a  healthy   adult,  only   at  inspiration,l  but  immediately   becoming  audible  on 
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hJiJl  I    ,   *.<"Y  b'-''"/, """  1"  t^e  tranquil,  nncan-.c,m,«  rosplraUon  of  hoaUli,  no  sound  Is  audible  at  exniralion  I 
d^i^rli^t  ,  „  rf  (»  thouf-h  others  adu.it  that  it  is  sometiuws  so),  and  in  th.  face  of  the  univ,  rsa^ecojn    ion  and 

descnption  of  u  normal  e.vi.mUory  murmur  it  may  be  rather  rash  in  me  to  express  such  a  belief;  but'themore  I 
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expiration  when  the  breathing  is  at  all  forced,  and  changed  in  a  certain  way  or  entirely- 
destroyed  by  certain  disturbing  conditions. 

Onr  theoretical  difficulty  depends  on  our  having  to  offer  an  explanation  consistent 
with  these  peculiar  features  and  circumstances  of  the  sound  ;  our  practical  difficulty 
depends  on  our  being  unable  to  imitate  artificially  those  conditions  which  generate  the 
sound  in  the  living  body.  Our  only  elements  of  evidence  for  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem are  derived  from  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  sound  itself,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  structure  and  working  of  the  parts  concerned  in  its  generation,  and  from  the  way 
in  which  the  sound  is  modified  in  disease. 

One  thing  is  certain — that  the  sound  must  be  generated  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  superficies  of  the  lung;  its  seat  must  be  a  very  thin  layer  immediately 
beneath  the  pulmonary  pleura.  And  why  ?  Because  it  reaches  the  ear  without  conduc- 
tion by  tile  lung,  and  therefore  must  be  a  surface  sound.  That  the  lung  is  not  concerned 
in  its  conduction  we  know,  because  the  moment  even  a  thin  portion  of  the  pulmonary 
structure  acquires  conducting  power  by  condensation,  we  hear  sounds  that  before  were 
inaudible.  Or  stating  it  conversely,  which  perhaps  may  be  clearer,  the  moment  even 
a  thin  lamella  of  lung  becomes  a  conductor  by  solidification,  we  hear  sounds  previously 
inaudible  ;  the  conducting  power  of  the  lung  is  therefore  nil  ;  the  conducting  power  of 
the  lung  being  nil,  any  healthy  lung-sound  must  be  a  surface-sound  ;  the  respiratory 
murmur  is  therefore  a  sui face-sound.* 

Now,  what  structures  have  we  immediately  subjacent  to  the  surface  of  the  lung?  The 
ultimate  bronchial  tubes,  the  intercellular  passages,  and  the  air-cells.  One  or  all  of  these, 
then,  must  be  the  seat  of  the  sound — Which  ?  To  answer  this  question  we  must  under- 
stand the  exact  structure  and  relation  of  these  parts. 

The  air-cells  are  minute  alveoli,  or  recesses,  clothing  the  sides  and  extremities  of  the 
lobular  or  intercellular  passages.  Each  lobular  bronchial  tube,  on  entering  its  lobule, 
divides  from  four  to  nine  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the  lobule,  and  reaches  the 
smallness  of  from  Jjth  to  -J^ih  of  an  inch  \  its  branches  then  undergo  no  further  reduc- 
tion in  size,  but  even  enlarge  a  little  and  diverge  in  different  directions  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  lobule,  under  the  name  of  the  lobular  or  intercellular  passages ;  it  is  these 
terminal  air  passages  that  are  clothed  with  and  terminate  in  the  shallow  pulhilations 
called  air-cells.  The  septa  projecting  between  these  air-cells,  which  in  fact  form  them, 
are  of  course,  like  the  cells  themselves,  shallow,  and  the  arrangement  gives  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  lobular  passage  a  pitted  or  honeycombed  condition.  Each  ultimate  clement 
of  the  lung  must,  of  course,  vary  in  size  during  respiration  in  just  the  same  proportion 
as  the  varying  capacity  of  the  whole  organ.     It  has  been  calculated  that  the  lung  con- 

ei«mlne  tho  subject,  the  more  convinced  am  I  that  such  Is  the  case;  the  opinion  forced  itself  upon  me.  In  tlie  first 
place,  as  a  result  of  simple  observation,  and  In  spite,  of  course,  of  mv  acquired  opinions. 

1  '  .  "''?"  ""'  '"  '"y  '"^'"' '"  which  tlie  normal  condition  of  thebreathins  Is  affected  by  any  disturbing  element, 
expiration  becomes  immediately  audible,  anil  therefore  that,  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  that  come  under  our 
medical  observation,  expiration  U  audible,  because  In  such  a  per  centage  of  cases  is  there  some  source  of  disturbance 

5 resent.  In  the  first  line  of  this  note  It  will  be  observed  I  have  put  the  word  *'  unconscious''  in  italics,  and  I  have 
""^  *"  because  consciousness  Is  of  itself  an  element  of  disturbance;  directly  the  breathing  becomes  conscious  and 
iiKi  '\f' "<''«''  "P""  it.  It  becomes  unnatural,  and  Is  carried  on  at  too  high  a  pitch,  and  the  expiration  becomes 
•ndlble.  Now  when  a  patient's  chest  is  examined  (or  a  person  in  healtli,  it  Is  the  same  thing),  his  attenti.m  is  Imme- 
diately directed  to  his  breathing— he  breathes  voinntarlly,  and  very  often  (with  the  perhaps  nnwmscious  p\irpose  of 
J""''""?  yi  to  hear  better)  breathes  much  deeper  than  natural.  So  greatly  does  this  element  of  conscioMsiiese  dU- 
tnrb  the  passive  tranciuillity  of  respiration,  that  we  cannot  for  a  single  minute  direct  our  attention  to  our  breathing, 
«nd  supervise  It  by  onr  will,  without  inducing  a  peculiar  kind  of  breathlessness,  which  will  not  subside  till  the 
attention  is  directed  to  some  other  subject,  and  respiration  left  to  regulate  Itself. 

If.  then,  this  slight  exaltation  of  respiration,  prodnce<l  by  the  infiuenee  of  the  will,  renders  expiration  audible, 
much  more  will  It  become  so  if  the  subject  of  the  examination  Is  emotionally  excited,  if  from  recent  exertion  or 
•°"«'i'")?  '!>«  breathing  is  quickened,  if  It  is  embarrassed  by  palpitation  or  heurt  disease,  or  if  there  is  such  disease 
•f  the  lung  elsewhere  as  throws  on  the  lung  at  the  part  listened  to  more  than  its  work,  and  renders  the  breathing 
compensatory. 

But  take  a  healthy  man  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  while  listening  to  his  breatblni,  divert  bis  attention  to  other  subjects, 
or  nuscult  him  when  sleeping,  and  I  feel  confident  it  would  ho  very  difficult  to  assert  that  any  sound  whatever  Is 
audible  except  Inspiration.  Not  that  It  Is  vecMtary  to  divert  the  attention  in  auscultating,  for  without  doing  so  expl- 
ratl.m  will  constantly  be  found  soundless,  but  I  am  sure  that  when  it  is  audible,  it  will  very  often  become  inaudible 
when  the  attention  «  so  diverted. 

Of  course,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  sounds  of  respiration,  we  are  speaking  of  them,  not  as  they  are  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  but  as  they  are  as  a  rule,  not  merely  when  we  are  listening  to  them,  butat  all  other  times. 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  conducting  power  of  the  lung  is  absolutely  nU,  that  the  sound  must  be  at  the  sur- 
face and  no  way  beneath  it  The  effect  of  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  lung  would  prohablv  be,  and  no  doubt 
is,  first  to  make  a  sound  muflled,  and  then  Inaudible  ;  we  do  not  know  the  exact  limits  beneath  the  surface  at  which 
t  sound  would  cease  to  be  heard.  But  we  do  know  that  lung  condensation,  sutBcient  to  give  a  bronchial  character 
to  the  breathing,  need  extend  only  a  very  little  way  in. 
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tains  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  170  cubic  inches  of  air;  and  as  at  each  respiration 
20  cubic  inches  of  air  are  taken  in,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  in  ordinary  breathimr  must 
vary  iroin   170  to  190  cubic  inches.     Twenty  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  is  rather  more 
than  a  tenth  part;  each  air  cell  is  therefore  a  tenth  larger  at  inspiration  than  expiration. 
Now,  is  It  conceivable  that  this  slight  variation  in  the  capacity  of  these  shallow  open 
concavities  should  be  attended  with  any  sound  ?    I  cannot  conceive  it  physically  possible. 
For  be  It  remembered  that  the  air-cells  are  not  nearly-closed  cavities  communicatin>r  by 
constricted  orifices  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  lobular  passage,  but  wide-moutl]ed''aiid 
patulous,  like  a  tea-cup.     And  be  it  remembered,  too,  that  in"  respiration  the  air  is  not 
pumped  out  of  and  into  these  cells,  but,  as  they  undergo  this  slight  change  of  volume,  a 
small  part  of  their  contents  passes  just  without  them,  and  then  again,  on  their  recovering 
their  capacity,  from  without  just  within  them— if  one  can  speak  of  "  witliin"  and  '-with- 
out" in  reference  to  such  slight  interchanges  of  situation.     For,  really,  the  renovation  of 
the  air  iii  the  recesses  of  the  lung  does  not  depend  on  its  actual  removal,  but  upon  the 
lawof  the  diffusion  of  gases.     The  purpose  of  the  movements  of  respiration  (independent 
of  their  influence  on  the  intra-thoracic  circulation)  is  to  carry  the  air  into  bronchial  tubes 
of  a  certain  degree  of  sinallncss  (I  do  not  know  exactly  what),  and  beyond  that,  all 
renovation  is  entrusted  to  diffusion  action;  and  were  it  not  for  this  the  air  would  siiiiply 
oscillate  across  a  plane  corresponding  to  the  orifice  of  each  alveolus,  and  no  renovation 
would  take  place.     We  have  only,  1  think,  to  realize  what  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
describe,  to  be  convinced  that  the  air-cells  themselves  cannot  be  the  seat  of  a  breath- 
sound. 

But,  while  the  movement  of  the  air  at  each  alveolus  would  be  so  slight,  so  almost 
inappreciable,  the  collective  expansion  of  all  the  alveoli  common  to  a  lobular  passage, 
and  the  consequent  abstraction  of  air  from  the  general  cavity,  would  be  considerable^ 
and  would  create  a  considerable  rush  of  air  into  the  lobular  passage  to  supply  its  place) 
for  the  iiiodicuin  of  air,  however  small,  appropriated  by  each  dilating  air-cell,  would,  of 
course,  bo  multiplied  by  the  number  of  cells  communicating  with  the  common  axial 
cavity  of  the  lobular  passage.  In  the  same  way,  the  abstraction  of  air  by  all  the  lobular 
passages  branching  l^iom  a  single  ultimate  bronchule  would  create  a  still  more  consider- 
able abstraction  of  air  from  it,  and  consequently  rush  of  air  into  it  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  taken.  Conversely,  in  expiration  the  contribution  of  a  tithe  of  their  contents  to 
the  general  cavity,  on  the  part  of  all  the  alveoli  common  to  a  lobular  passage,  would 
expel  a  considerable  amoiSnt  from  it,  and  the  air  thus  contributed  by  all  the  'lobular 
passages  common  to  one  ultimate  bronchule  would  occasion  a  still  greater  rush   of  i^ir 

into  and  through  it,  and  so  on.     In  fact,  the  law  of  the  branching  of  bronchial  tubes 

Uiat  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  the  branches  is  greater  than  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  proceed— necessitates  the  continual  retarda- 
tion of  the  movement  of  the  air  the  nearer  we  approach  the  ultimate  bronchial  rainiiica- 
tions,  the  movement  having  its  maximum  at  the  trachea,  and  its  minimum,  almost  perfect 
rest,  at  the  plane  of  the  orifices  of  the  alveoli.  To  the  same  law  is  attributable  the  same 
result  in  the  sanguiferous  circulation,  where  we  find  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the 
carotids  to  be  nine  inches  a  second,  and  in  the  capillaries  J^th  of  an  inch  in  the  same 
time.  To  this  increasingly  rapid  rush  of  air,  and  not  merely  to  the  increasimr  size  of 
the  tube,  is  to  be  attributed  the  more  and  more  blowing  cljaracter  that  marks  the 
bronchial  breathing  of  larger  and  larger  bronchi. 

Wc  see,  then,  that  while  we  cannot  refer  any  sound  to  the  movement  of  the  air  in  the 
air-cells  themselves,  we  very  reasonably  can  to  that  of  the  air  to  and  from  the  lobular 
passages,  still  more  to  that  in  the  ultimate  bronchiaj,  still  more  to  that  in  the  lobular 
broncliiaj.  To  how  much  of  this  terminal  system  of  air-tubules  are  we  to  assign  the 
respiratory  murmur?  This  is  a  question  that  we  do  not  at  present  possess  the  means  of 
answering,  because  we  do  not  at  present  know,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  the  limit  of  the 
conducting  power  of  lung  tissue.  We  have  the  results  of  no  good  experiments  on  this 
subject,  nor  dq  I  think  that  it  is  one  on  which  accurate  experiments  could  be  made, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  one  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  imitate  artificially  the 
conditions  of  life.  We  must  fall  back  upon  clinical  observation  and  upon  the  evidence 
afforded  by  critical  post-mortem  examinations  following  upon  accurate  auscultation  dur- 
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ing  life  Bnt  tliis  much  ,s  certain,  that  the  lamina  of  lunsr  yielding  the  sound  mnst  be, 
as  I  said  before,  exceedingly  thin,  and  that  the  inandibleness  of  any  sound  wonld -increase 
m  proportion  to  the  dcptli  from  the  surface.  Possibly  it  may  be  restricted  to  the  lobular 
passages  subtending  the  subpleural  air-cells;  but  I  would  not  by  any  means  deny  the 
participation  of  the  ultimate  and  even  the  lobular  bronchiai  in  its  production,  and  I 
should  not  consider  the  non-tubularity  of  the  sound  as  any  evidence  against  this  possi- 
bility, because  I  think  It  doubtful  if  a  sound  of  a  tubular  or  bronchial  character  could  be 
elicited  from  tubes  of  such  a  degree  of  fineness,  and  because,  even  if  it  ctould,  a  sound 
from  a  single  source  becomes  so  much  changed  when  it  is  multiplied  by  numbers,  inst 
as  a  single  human  voice  ditfei-s  from  the  hum  of  a  crowd.  But  I  would  not  sav  anytliine 
certain  as  to  the  distal  limit  of  the  respiratory  murmur-distal,  I  mean,  from' the  ear  of 
the  listener.  What  I  wish  particularly  to  enforce  is  that  its  proximal  limit  must  be  the 
lobular  passages,  and  that  the  air-cells  proper  cannot  generate  it.  All  we  know  about 
Its  distal  limit  IS  that  if  the  bronchia;  are  at  all  concerned  in  producint;  it  (i.e.,  imme- 
diately concerned  in,producing  it  as  we  hear  it),  clinical  observation  and  the  physics  of 
the  lungs  both  teach  us  that  it  can  only  be  those  of  the  finest  calibre 

When  I  speak  of  air-cells,  lobular  passages,  &c.,  of  course  I  refer  only  to  those  of 
the  superficies  of  the  hing,  as  similar  sounds  generated  in  similar  structures  in  deeper 
parts  of  the  organ  must  necessarily  be  inaudible. 

There  is  another  reason,  to  whic'h  I  have  not  referred,  which  makes  me  think  that  the 
respiratory  murmur  must  have  a  tubular  or  quasi-tubular  seat,  and  cannot  be  formed  in 
the  air-cells  ;  itis,  that  fine  crepitation,  such  as  that  of  pneumonia,  supplants  it ;  it  does  not 
mere  y  drown  it,  it  supplants  it,  the  two  do  not  co-exist.  Now  large  mucous  rhonchu^ 
or  snbcrepitant  rhonchus,  or  even  the  much  smaller  crepitation  of  the  capillary  bron- 
chitis of  children,  docs  not  svpplant  the  respiratory  murmur  ;  yon  may  hear  the  mur- 
mur through  them.  These  moist  sounds,  therefore,  do  not  destroy  the  normal  breath- 
sound,  when  they  are  not  at  its  scat.  I  think  we  mav  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  a 
sound  Wmi  does  supplant  it— that  takes  its  place,  does  "so  because  it  is  generated  in  an 
Identical  situation,  and  so  destroys  the  conditions  for  the  generation  of  the  natural 
sound.  I  have  never  known  true  pneumonic  crepitation  co-exist  in  the  same  spot 
with  the  respiratory  murmur,  unless  the  crepitous  patch  was  so  small  that  the  nornial 
breath  sound  could  be  conducted  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Now  those  who  believe  that  both  these  sounds  have  their  seat  in  the  air-cells,  will 
no  doubt  at  once  adopt  my  conclusion  (that  the  supplanting  of  the  one  by  the  other 
shows  identity  of  situation),  and  will  see  in  the  power  of  pneumonic  crepitation  to 
ettace  the  re.spiratory  murmur,  an  additional  proof  that  this  latter  has  its  seat  in  the 
air  cells.  But  I  cannot  but  believe  that  any  one  who  analyses  the  sound  of  crepitation, 
and  has  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  grades  of  uioist  sounds,  from  bubblinff 
mucous  rhonchiis  to  the  crepitus  of  infantile  capillary  bronchitis,  will  at  once  perceive 
that  these  and  pneumonic  crepitation  are  sounds  of  identical  nature ;  all  of  them  true, 
raoist  sounds,  depending  on  the  interrupted  passage  of  air  through  fluid,  bubblin<r  rhon- 
chus being  at  one  extreme  of  the  series  and  crepitation  at  the  other.  I  have  often 
been  struck,  when  listening  to  the  capillary  crepitus  of  infantile  bronchitis,  with  its 
close  approximation,  amounting  almost  to  identity,  to  the  fine  crackle  of  pneumonia, 
in  some  specimens  I  should  really  have  felt  some  difficulty  in  distintruishing  the  one 
trom  the  other.  In  the  resolution  of  pneumonia,  too,  when  the  exuded  matter  is  pass- 
ing along  from  the  ultimate  bronchial  twigs  to  tubes  of  larger  calibre,  the  original  fine 
sound  passes  into  the  coarser  kinds  by  insensible  degrees,  eVery  gradation  of  size  being 

If,  then,  pneumonic  crepitation  is  a  veritable  tube  sound,  and  its  seat  the  microscopi- 
cal tubes  immediately  subtending  the  air-cells,  the  supplanting  and  destruction  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  by  it  would  sliow  that  this  latter  has  an  identical  scat,  and  is  there- 
fore a  tube  sound. 

And  now,  as  to  the  question  of  the  actual  generation  of  the  sound,  and  why  it  is,  p*r 
excellence,  an  inspiration  sound. 

-/*  ^  ^'■'"'^  t^'ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sound  depends,  like  all  healthy  breath  sounds  j 
(tracheal,  bronchial,  puerile),  upon  the  friction  of  air  and  tube-wall,  the  vibrations  beingj 
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modified  and  intensified  by  the  special  aconstic  properties  peculiar  to  the  tnbe  form 
Ihe  same  condu.ons  or  the  production  of  sound'cxU  in  th'e  ultimate  b  onch  al  ra3* 
cations  as  ,n  the  w„k  p,pe  and  the  larger  bronchi,  modified  only  l,v  the  S  'e  s'nall' 

re^Li^oVr  li;"'  ""  '=°"P"^^^'^'^  ''^-''-^  "'■  '^«  ■—-'"  "'•  f-  ai"  in  those 
But  is  the  soniKiV,i«-a<crf  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  audible-that  is  in  tl>e  Mib- 
pleural  stratum  of  the  minutest  air-tubes,  the  only  source  of  the  respirato  v'nun  r  Is 
the  a,r-fnction  ,n  these  minute  tubes  all  that  we  hear  ?  1  cannot  conceive  b  hat  th. 
sound  of  which  we  know  the  whole  bronchial  system  to  be  tL  scar/under  th.  % 

tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  n.ust  also  confributfto  its  pr^d  c  in  "  t  is  17s-' 
sibletha  the  y,brat,ons  ,„  the  larger  trunks  should  not  be  coudncted  o  the  uStt 
Ssoflhe'^Sr""' "''''""'''"'' *'"'^  '1"'''^  '"  "^"^  ^'^""'^  -•'^'ble  at  the  su^er! 
For  belieying  that  these  yibrations  are  thns  conducted  by  the  ramifyinrr  cnl„mnc  t 
a,r  m  the  bronchial  tubes  to  the  chest  wall,  we  have  not  only  antecedeS^f.snl  H  ^ 
on  p  ys,cal  grounds;  we  have  positive  pro^f  of  it  in  tL  ex\:t;^crtf  U  a   rTso  fa";: 

thro.lh   a  ['Tl         '  "fi  ^T  ^""7^'"  V^"^°  '^'^*  '^^  '"'■•^•"g'^^l  -brations  me  conducted 
through   all   the   ramifications  of  the   bronchial  tree,   and   reo-istered    >.t   fL  Vl.         • 

panetes.     And  if  this  were  considered  insufficient  pro^f    hatT    £e,  and  moJ^deT 
cate  yibratjons  of  a,r-and-wall  friction  were  equally  conducted,  we    ntht  acTduce  tl  c 
fact  hat  the  snperadd,t>on  of  the  faucial  and  glottic  sound   in' breathing  may  be  d  s 
tinctly  appreciated  at  the  tliorac  c  parietes.    lam  ouite  sure  \\^^i  tJ,„  1     ^  7^  .' 

ble  at  the  surface  of  the  chest,  for  1  have  often  fou^i^ri.e     so  mlkUetTA'  "'  '* 
murmur  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  tell  the  patient  to  shThfmn'anrbS^ 

patient's  mouth  wa^^s  shut,  or  he  cea^  ^bShe  :i;ra  n^J  werrt  s  'f^ral-'e^Ji^ 
tious  sound  was  cleared  away,  and  the  natural  murmur  emer-a-d  in^^s  mirit^  The t 
sounds  are  exactly  analogous  in  their  mode  of  production  to  the  tracheZnd^i;,      \\ 
^unds  (air-rush  through  a  channel),  and  if  thlj  are  conJ^.  ed  t    h    teli  lal  I  Z 
ments  to  the  thoracic  parietes,  ^fortiori  would  the  bronchial  -soill  whoT'oint  o  'Lne 
ration  is  so  much  nearer  the  seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur  coSe T  thL'f 

.rnpossible m  examining  the  causation   of  the  .•csi^atory  nmrmur  ^J  Lalys  uT  t'he 

"But,"  it  may  be  objected,  "liow  unlike  are  these  two  sounds;  how  unlike  are  bron 
chial  and, vesicular  breathing!  The  one  harsh,  tubular,  and  bloving ;  the  otlVsoft" 
faint,  and  breezy:  how  different  their  timbre,  how  different  their  nitch  hi/  tt'  .' 
their  duration,  and  relation  to  inspiration  and  'expiration  ^'  aT  11^1  tiniiran  1  "^^^^^ 
think  that  the  one  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  other,  that  i '  ur  is  os  a  la  ,  of 
itbtrVeTamf"'''  °^ '"'^  ^°""''  ^''^^"^'^'  ^  ^"^'^'-^  -™«'  -  "ol'to^  b/rlg! 

The  modifying  circumstances  which,  in  my  opinion,  transform  the  sound  we  hear  over 

:f'ZcS':,£  'it:^'^ "' ''-'  ^" ''-''''  ^'  --y  ^-p'-*^-.  oy^et^rplrt 

1.  The  reduction  of  the  calibre  of  the  tubes. 

2.  The  repeated  cliange  of  direction  of  the  tubes. 

3.  The  softening  effect  of  the  intervening  film  of  luno-. 

4.  The  multitude  of  sources  of  sound.  " 

5    The  influence  of  convection  in  restricting  the  sound  to  inspiration 
It  It  can  be  shown  that  these  agencies  would  necessarily  so  modify  the  sound   n=  t. 
convert  the  bronchial  into  the  vesicular,  it  would  suffice  to  remoy     t,h     ob    ct1on     o' 
those  who  may  seem  their  extreme  unlikeness  a  reason  for  believin..  th'it  thi.. 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  other.     Let  me  then  say  a  t^S  ' L     xp"n X 
of  how  these  agencies  would  act.  explanation 

1.  Reduction  of  calibre. —Sound  can  only  be  conducted  unchanged  as  lono-  a=  t>,„ 
ductor  ,s  uniform  ;  when  the  conductor  is'changed,  a  proportionlS  c'ang^  takes  phce" 
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in  the  sound  conducted,  especially  if  the  conductor  is  one  possessing  special  acoustic 
properties,  and  these  are  involved  in  the  change.  The  conductor  that,  according  to  my 
theor}',  conducts  the  brotichial  breath-sound  to  the  superficies  of  the  lunff,  and  delivers 
it  there  as  a  co-efBcient  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  is  the  ramifying  column  of  air  con- 
tinuous from  the  large  bronchi  to  tiie  sub-pleural  air-cells.  This  column  of  air  is  under- ' 
going  continuous  diminution,  till  frotn  a  diameter  of  |  of  an  inch,  that  of  the  windpipe, 
it  reaches  a  diameter  of  ^^th  of  an  inch,  that,  namely,  of  the  ultimate  bronehules. 
Each  bronchial  ramification  that  it  passes  through  in  this  decreasing  series  has  its  own 
pitch  of  vibration,  and  vsill  vibrate  in  no  other;  the  pitch  must  therefore  be  constantly 
undergoing  change,  not  being  the  same  for  the  length  of  an  inch  ;  and  in  this  way  a 
good  deal  of  what  physicists  call  interference  mustteko  place,  and  a  great  consequent 
destruction  of  vibrations  and  loss  of  sound.  Every  day's  observation,  independent  of 
theory,  tells  us  how  different  is  the  pitch  of  bronchial  breathing,  according  to  the  »m 
of  the  tube  listened  to.  How  different,  for  instance,  is  the  bronchial  breathing  heard 
over  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  w)icre  the  largest  bronchi  are,  from  that  heard  at  the  inferior 
border  of  the  lung,  when  a  fringe  of  condensation  in  that  situation  furnishes  bronchial 
breathing  of  the  smallest  kind  ;  the  one  is  hollow,  resonant,  and  large— the  other  small, 
fiat,  and  open  ;  the  one  with  a  tubular  character,  and  the  sound  of  oo— the  other  with 
but  little  tubular  character,  and  the  sound  of  ah,  pronounced  with  the  mouth  wide  open 
and  the  soft  palate  dropped  a  little  on  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Now,  carry  this  modifi- 
cation a  little  further,  to  the  smallest  tubes  of  all,  and  who  shall  say  that  the  sound  shall 
not  be  so  changed  as  to  reach  the  pitch,  feebleness,  and  non-tubuferity  of  the  respira- 
tion-sound 1 

2.  Chanffe  of  direction.— But  the  tubes,  and  therefore  the  vibrating  columns  of  air, 
are  constantly,  at  each  ramification,  undeigoing  change  of  direction,  and  therefore 
reduction  of  sound ;  for  sound,  like  light,  cannot  be  bent  out  of  its  course  without  loss. 
This,  too,  would  largely  contribute  to  the  enfeeblement  of  the  bronchial  sound  ere  it 
reached  the  terminal  bronehules. 

3.  The  softening  effect  of  the  intervening  lung-parenchyma. — In  healthy  lung  we 
never  hear  bronchial  breathing  (barring,  of  course,  the  upper  sternal  and  interscapular 
sound),  and  when  it  is  brought  within  the  ken  of  the  ear,  it  is  so  by  some  solid  con- 
ductor— tubercle,  or  hepatized  lung,  for  example.  Not  so  with  the  respiratory  murmur: 
that  is  so  superficial,  that  the  ear  reaches  it  without  the  intervention  of  any  solid  con- 
ductor;  and  that  the  ear  does  so  reach  it,  shows  that  the  lung  is  not  a  perfect  isolator 
of  sound — that  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  conducting  power.  For  if  it  were  an  abso- 
lute non-conductor,  the  slightest  removal  below  the  pleural  surface  would  suffice  to  ren- 
der any  sound  inaudible.  The  eft'eet  of  all  imperfect  isolators  of  sound  is  first  to  muffle 
and  deaden  the  sound,  and  then  to  shut  it  off  altogether,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  isolating  medium.  This  is  exactly  what  the  lung  does.  Before,  therefore,  we  reach, 
in  passing  into  the  lung,  a  point  at  which  sound  is  altogether  inaudible,  we  shall  pass 
through  a  stratum  in  which  it  will  be  becoming  increasingly  indistinct.  This  sub-pleu- 
ral stratum  of  lung-tissue,  bounded  externally  by  the  pleura,  and  internally  by  the-plane 
at  which  all  sound  vanishes,  is  the  immediate  seat  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  and  the 
sound  it  yields  must  necessarily  be  softened  and  muffled  by  the  damping  influence  of  this 
thin  stratum  of  lung. 

4.  The  multitude  of  sources  of  sound.— T\i\%  I  ara  sure  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
soft,  murmurous,  rustling  character  of  the  sound,  and  with  the  strong  contrast  it  pre- 
sents to  the  single  souffle  of  a  bronchus. 

5.  The  influence  of  convection  in  restricting  the  sound  to  inspiration. — When  the 
intervention  of  a  good  conductor,  a  tubercle  or  hepatized  lung,  between  the  parietes  of 
the  chest  and  a  bronchus,  brings  to  the  surface  what  is  taking  place  in  the  tube,  we 
hear  a  double  blowing  sound,  louder  in  general  at  expiration  than  inspiration  ;  but  when 
we  listen  over  healthy  lung,  we  hear  that  the  respiratory  iuurmur  is  either  confined  to 
inspiration,  or  faintly  audible  at  expiration.  It;  then,  this  murmur  is  in  any  degree 
furnished  by  the  bronchial  vibration.s,  how  is  the  expiratory  element  destroyed  wliile 
the  inspiratory  is  reUined  ?  By  convection,  and  thus.  In  inspiration,  the  current  of 
air  sets  towards  the  surface,  and  the  bronchial  vibrations  are  carried  towards  the  ear  of 
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thP   ..fi  T       ^  ^"  ^PP^'^-'g:  f'^'-e^  ♦^>  the  conductioD  of  those  vibrations  to  vards 

inust  experience  les,  resistance  in  inspiration  tlian  cxniration   to,   it  ,•!  I 

»;   and  ,1.  c„„.„ta.l,„n  will  l,-i,,g  „,.  ,„  .,„  „„„,„„.„  „f  „?."'»';,  „    "i*'" 

just  as  the  promontory  of  an  island  in  the  mid-  ,   5 

stream  of  a  river  divides  the  water  into  two  chan- 
nels.f  It  is  evident  that  here  there  is  a  more 
forcible  impact  and  a  more  intense  friction  of  air  '' 
against  the  tube-wall  than  elsewhere.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Let  the  two  dotted  lines, 
X  X,  represent  the  mid-stfeara  of  air  rushing  down 
a  considerable  bronchus,  dividing  into  two  branches 
at  a ;  it  will  impinge  on  the  angle  a,  and  be 
Ithrown  off  by  its  sides,  and  assuming  a  new 
direction,  pass  down  the  secondary  broncln  accom- 
panied by  the  outer  portions  of  air  which  have  not 
impinged  at  a,  represented  by  the  hotted  lines  zz.- 
the  portion  of  air  represented  by  these  lines,  x  and  j.,g   1 

':Zu  /?"''' ^'f  ^'"i"'*''  «'?!"•"",«''  '^i'-  0*'  f'e  secondary  bronchi,  and' impinge  on  the 
angles  6  6  and  be  by  them  split  and  throwr\  off  into  the  tertiary  bronchi,  whose^Hrect  on 
they  will  thus  have  acquired  ;  and  so  on.  This  will  be  repeated  over  and  over  a'' ii  at 
every  branching,  and  thus  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  biLchial  system  is  a  con;tan1 

.LW^"XrX'oT.To.'o?;^^^^^^^  tbe  son^d  produce. 
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succession  of  impacts  of  air  against  the  spurs  or  angles  of  tube-wall  at  which  the  tubes 

In  expiration  the  case  is  very  different.  There  the  stream  coming  from  one  branch 
IS  met  by  the  stream  coming  from  anotlier,  and  the  two,  reacting  one  upon  the  other, 

and  exercising  a  mutual  lateral  pressure,  pass  on 
in  an  intermediate  direction,  the  resultant  of  the 
former  two  ;  and  the  current  tending  constantly  to 
mid-stream,  the  wall  is  relieved  as  much  as  possible 
from  pressure  or  friction,  niis  will  be  at  once, 
understood  by  reference  to  tlie  accompanying  dia- 
gram. 

Thus,  in  inspiration,  the  stream  is  deflected  by 
the  resistance  of  the  tube- wall  to  the  moving  column 
of  air  ;  in  expiration,  by  the  mutual  lateral  pressure 
of  two  columns  of  air  moving  in  the  same  direction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  would  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  friction  sound. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  principle  would  operate 
equally  in  the  largest  and  the  smallest  tubes,  wher- 
ever the  same  principle  of  branching  obtains ;  it 
would  therefore  not  only  be  a  cause  tending  to 
give  predominance  to  inspiration  in  the  natural  surface  broath-sound,  but  would  make, 
inspiration  louder  than  expiration  in  bronchial  breathing;  whereas  the  reverse  has 
just  now  been  stated  to  be  the  case. 

Both  these  facts  are  true ;  I  admit  them  both,  inconsistent  as  they  appear.  The 
simplest  physics  prove  the  one,  and  I  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all  observant 
auscultators  in  support  of  the  other— whether  bronchial  breathing  is  not  commonly— I 
do  not  say  always— louder  and  more  blowing  at  expiration  than  inspiration.  The  only 
way  in  which  thpse  two  incompatible  facts  can  be  explained,  is  by  supposino-  that  there 
is  some  other  principle  in  operation,  some  tertium  quid,  tending  to  augment" the  expira- 
tory sound,  and  which  more  than  countervails  the  extra  friction  involved  by  the  splitting 
of  the  streams  of  air  at  inspiration. 

Such  a  principle  I  have  long  puzzled  myself  in  search  of,  for  I  have  for  years  noticed 
the  relative  lou'dness  of  expiration  in  bronchial  breathing,  though  I  have  felt  myself 
quite  unable  to  explain  it.  But  the  other  day,  what  I  fancy  must  be  its  true  explanation 
occurred  to  my  mind,  and  though  not  relevant  to  my  special  object  in  this  paper,  I 
would  suggest  it  to  those  interested  in  this  subject  for  their  consideration.  It  hinges 
entirely  on  this  single  anatomical  fact — that  the  law  of  bronchial  branching  involves  a 
continual  augmentation  of  the  aggregate  volume  of  the  tub^fs — that  the  sum  of  the 
calibre  of  the  branches  is  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  spring. 
Now,  if  we  fuse  the  branches,  and  consider  them  as  forming  a  single  tube,  it  is  evident 
that  the  shape  of  such  a  tube  would  be  that  of  a  very  elongated  funnel,  or  cone,  the 
narrow  end  of  the  funnel  bcifig  at  the  windjjipe,  and  the  wide  end  at  the  periphery  of 

the  bronchial  system.  This  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying diagram  (Fig.  3),  where  a  represents  the 
section  of  a  single  bronchus,  and  w,  x,  y,  z,  that  of 
four  in  which  its  branching  would  result :  it  is  mani- 
fest that  if  fused  and  viewed  in  profile,  they  would 
form  a  truncated  cone.  At  inspiration,  therefore,  the 
air  would  be  flowing  from  the  narrow  to  the  wide  end 
of  the  tube,  and  at  expiration  from  the  wide  end  to  the 
narrow.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  pressure  exercised 
by  the  air  on  the  tube  walls  is  evident.  Inspiration 
and  expiration  are  like  a  river  whose  stream  first 
widens  and  then  contracts  again.  In  expiration,  the 
air  is  forced  into  what  is  in  effect  a  constantly  nai^ 
As  the  air  struggles  through  its  straitened   passage    it    exercises 
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increased  lateral  pressure  upon  iu  walls,  which  react  in  proportion  ;  in  fact,  it  is  this 
ncreased, reaction  of  the  walls  which,  together  with  the  sustained  .i.  a  ter^oimpa^ 

rapid     n    the    larger    bronchial  tubes    and   windpipe  than  in    the   smaller  ones      In 
.nsp,rat,on   the  state, of  thir.gs  is  of  course  exactl}  reversed,     lu  the  one,  tKct L  i" 
greater  than   that  of  fluid   flowing  through  a  cylinder,  in  the  other  it  is  lesl 
no  1  ^,r"7  mm"''  '''^^T'  """^  "*'  ^'"'  ^"^  «"deavoured  to  be  explaincl  by  it  I  have 
ot  the  other.   ''  ''  '"  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  ene  for  the  explanation 

bre'^fhinJ-  T'T'l  T''  F"."''  '?  ""''I'^'  ^\'' ^^^"-^'^  '""™"'-  '^'^""'^  ^''^^  bronchial 

fh     v„  ^\  "  ?'f"°  '''"-'''  ^"'^  ''''y"""  of  expiration  and  inspiration.     In 

InJX       '^1  "''''*"''■;("''''"  "'^f'"-"''""  ^^^^^d\hk)  the  inspiratory  sound  is  at  lea.t 

I    t  0    wn''       r'  "'"  *^,''I'>'-^^"'T,  and  expiration  succeeds  inspiration  so  iu,media  cly 

e  nllt-rr"l     "'7 '^''"««^  be  said  to' be  continuous;  in  bronchial  breathin-r  the 

ec  ml  a  e  Lv  il/n  ^"^  ""  "''  '"'P'^'^  ^"'^"'^  (''^°  '^''S^'-  ^1'°  l"-o"«l'"«  the  more 
equal  a>e  the\),  and  there  ,s  an  appreciable  interval  between  them.  This  difference 
depends  on  these  two  facts-that  air  ,s  an  elastic  fluid,  and  that  the  air  in  the  ultima  e 

ihofad;;in':t:. '"'  "^"-^^^  ^°'  ■'-'  ''''^^^'  ^'^  'y'  '■-  -^-  p^-r-the  mo::;:^ 

The  moment  the  thoracic  parietes,  costal  and  diaphragmatic,  cease  to  expand    and 

if?  ZV  T^/""''  •'"''  '"  '''"■•  ''"'^^"'^y  *°  collapse,  expiration  commences  ami  its 
a  tendant  sound    the  air  at  once  passing  back  from'  the   recesses  of  the  lun'i     has 

the  panetes  arc  brought  to  a  stand  and  re-act  on  their  contents.  If  air  were  per- 
fectly inelastic,  that  ,n  the  large  bronchi  would  be  as  instantly  bron<rht  to  I  slnd  and 
asmsantly  recod;  but  being  elastic,  it  undergoes  a  certain  comprc?ssiU%h?„ 

JuTt  atfhrtu^rof""-""'""?  "'''v*^"'  '?""«''«  *'  '°  ^  stop  and  then  driVinJ  t  foX 
Just  at  the  turn  of  inspiration,  then,  the  air  is  for  an  instant  in  a  state  ot'compres 
sion,  and  n  is  ju.  at  this  moment,  when  the  compression  is  turning  the  air  7the 
brochial  tubes  that  the  pause  between  the  inspiratory  and  expifatory  Tronol  fal 
sound  occurs.  I  he  same  principle  that  produces  this  pause  in  the  smaler  bronchi 
o  course  prolonj^s  it  in  the  larger.  Again,  the  sudden' compression  of  the  air  w  ,  S 
the  collapse  of  the  lung  produces,  is  slowly  dealt  out  in  the  bronchial  tube  tH  an 
eq  ibruun  of  pressure  is  reached,  and  then  it  ceases.  Thus  we  see  that  the  move 
ment  of   the   air  m  the  bronchial  tubes  is  always   rather  behind  that  in  the  lunl 

rd'^h  ""■ '"'^/''"'  "'°  "^«~^P"'«to'T"  rhythm  is  converted  into  the  "  bronch  a^ 
rhvthm  by  inserting  a  pause  between  inspiration  and  expiration,  lencrthenin^  the 
expiration  and  shortening  the  post-expiratory  rest  nW'^n'ng   the 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  distant  bronchial  .sound,  conducted 
and  convected  to  the  surface  by  the  ramifying  columns  of:  air  that  have  a  sXp  en  al 
distribution,  may  contribute  to  the  inspiration-sound  of  ordinary  breathing;  a  any  rate 
Ihavc  sated  and  explained  my  belief,  and  shown  that  the  differences  of  charaoUr  of 
bronchial  and  vesicnlar  breathing  is  no  argument  against  the  latter  owin^sm^  tl  n'  of 
,ts  raw  materia  of  sound  to  the  former,  inasmuch  ^  those  differences  a?e  ju  "h  as 
the  mod.fy-mg  influences  in  operation  would  produce.  If  my  views  are  accepte  1  an 
element  ot  «ound  will  have  been  added  to  the'respirat^ry  murmur  not  bef<^-e  ndicated 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  will,  I  hope,  have  been  cleared  away  ! 

1  conclude,  then — 

thi;  St'SnalZ!!' '"  ^'™'*"""^  '"''"p^''^  °^  p'-'^^"'='"g  ^  ^'^^p-*^^  -"™ttr  If 

I'  ThaJ  it  iZr^^'^  murmur  is,  immediately  and  essentially,  a  finc-tube  sound. 

mnfflil'ln  T'^"  *''!  'r^  P^''«"°^y"''*'  fr«m  its  heterogeneous  constitution,  completely 
muffles  all  deep-seated  sound,  the  unbroken  column  of  air  in  the  bronchial  tree  k  .n 

part   he  rrnJ"?''-'  '''1  tlnis  the  respiratory  murmur  has  a  douWe  ca      , luVi^  in 
part  the  result  of  air  and  wall  friction  at  the  spot,  and  in  part  the  broncliial  sound  of 
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the  larger  tubes  (although  essentially  modified)  conducted  by  the  unbroken  column  of 
air  to  the  ultimate  bronchial  twigs. 

5.  That  the  restriction  of  the  sound  to  inspiration  (excess  of  inspiratory  over  expira- 
tory sound,  authors)  depends  mainly  on  convection,  but  probably  also  in  part  on  the 
great  amount  of  air  and  wall  friction  produced  by  the  impact  d  the  air  at  the  points 
where  the  tubes  divaricate. 

(To  ht  continued.) 
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Part  I.— Physiological  Miokologt. 

NEBTOVB  SYSTEM. 

On  the  Intimate  Structure  of  tlie  Olfactory  Lobe  in  Mammalia.  By  Ph.  Owsjannikow.*— 
The  preparation  for  exhibiting  the  character  of  the  olfactory  lobe  is  describe^  as  being  efftcted 
with  some  difficulty,  and  young  animals  nmst  be  selected,  owing  to  the  bones  being  softer  and 
inore  easily  removed.  When  removed,  the  part  is  to  be  preserved  in  a  solution  of  cliruraic 
acid  or  bichromate  of  potash.  Fine  longitudinal  and  transverse  slices  are  to  be  made  and 
rendered  hiore  transparent  by  glycerin,  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  middle  of  a  trans- 
verse section  an  opening  can  then  be  seen,  the  cavity  of  the  lobe  corresponding  in  dimensions 
to  that  of  the  entire  lobe,  and  lined,  in  the  case  of  all  mammals,  fish,  and  the  ampbibia,  with 
cylindrical  epithelium  ;  the  epithelial  cells  being  generally  of  a  funnel  shape.  In  the  case  of 
the  pig  tlie  relation  of  the  fine  extremity  of  the  epithelial  cell  to  the  substratum  of  the  lobe  is 
best  observed,  each  cell  appearing  as  if  in  contiimous  connexion  by  its  small  end  with  a  fibre 
of  the  breadth  of  O'OOl  millimetre,  and  at  the  point  of  union  a  longish  swelling  is  visible,  as  if 
indeed  one  tubule  were  pushed  into  the  other.  The  fibres  appear  further  to  pass  into  the 
areolar-tissue  corpnschs  of  from  0'002  to  0-004  millimetre  in  diameter.  In  the  i'rog  the  same 
thing  may  be  seen.  Tlie  epithelial  cells  are  not  ciliated.  On  passing  in  our  examination 
from  the  epithelium  inward,  we  find  a  layer,  consisting  entirely  of  areolar  tissue  and  fine 
bloodvessels  without  nerve  elements,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  surrounding  the  central  c.inal 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  layer  next  in  order  contains  principally  broad  nerve-fibres,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  cavity,  and  seen  in  longitudinal  sections  to  be  arranged  in  strong 
bundles.  Bloodvessels  at  this  part  are  very  scanty,  and  nerve-cells  absent.  From  the  outer 
side  of  this  layer,  small  bundles  separate,  and  in  large  animals  are  easily,  on  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  from  these  bundles  fibres  proceed  on  various  sides, 
become  finer,  and  unite  with  small  nerve-cells  of  from  O'OOl  to  0'003  millimetre  long,  and 
0'004  to  0'006  broad,  which  form  the  third  layer.  These  cells  contain  a  clear  nucleus,  are  of 
a  roundish,  sometimes  rather  elongated  form,  and  possess  four  or  five  very  fine  processes  ; 
that.js,  each  cell  is  connected  with  four  or  five  nerve-fibres.  This  layer,  fu  fresh  preparations, 
is  of  a  whitish-grey  colour,  and  the  nerve-fibres  in  it  are  much  finer  than  in  the  preceding 

*  Belcbert  and  Dn  BoU-Ba/mond'a  Archir,  Heft  It.  p.  469.    18S0. 
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^^mv-^mlZnJ^nltr"  ""■"  ^""^  "'r*^'^  "'"^  *""«'^'«'-'  bnt  the  fourth  layer  is  ^ery  easily 

jugular  veiL  l(Zlni.^^^l7M>^,^'Zll'':T''''^  "'■'^  car.nine  or  by  ligaturing  the 
nerve-fibres  of  t\ieiKvyT\LZ.(!..i'   I  Pi-oJuee  an  injection  of  the  fine  vessels.     The 

this  way  the  bZiles  of  tte  o  factorv    J  ?  "'"^  ^'''' •!''  f "'/"  '■'^"^^'^^"^'  t™"4a rent.     In 

r  s:£?:^.if  ^y  :.r:^^;:r^"Fn  ^ 

ong,  strong  and  curved  oilK      Of  L  n  ^      f         roJ-like  form,  possess  a  nucleus,  and  have 

Beale  has  been  le<l  to  conclu.le  from  recent  observations,  that  every  elementary  fibre  of 
the  sZrrr'''''"'',''"''''^  ^uppnod  with  nerves,  which  form  a  nJtwo  k  3ie  u  ,,?„ 
the  surface  of  the  sarcolemraa,  with  which  membrane,  at  least  in  many  cases  the  delica  e 
ntvis  ,!I"  '°  ?'  "1«"-P0';atej.  They  do  not  penetrate  through  the  sarcieimna.'  I?  is  stated 
rrjfih  T  ^"r?''^  '"  r"'''  '^^  '^  ""^  g«"«'-»"y  supposed,  neither  can  atingle  elemfn 
tari  fibre  of  voluntary  muscle  be  found  winch  is  not  abundantly  supplie^with  nfrve  fi^l^s' 
•  Prooeedlngs  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  No.  40,  toI.  i.  p.  619. 
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The  eleraontary  fibres  of  the  tongue  and  diaphragm  of  the  white  mouse  are  nearly  covered 
witli  nerve-hbres  and  capillaries;  the  sareolemma  indeed  appears  to  be  priucipally  composed 
ot  these  struclures.  The  muscular  filws  of  iiianiinalia  and  birds  receive  a  much  larger  supply 
ot  nerve-fabres  than  those  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  biTt  in  insects  the  most  wouderfol  stracturd 
exists  on  the  surtace  ot  the  muscle.  In  some  !nus(3les  the  entire  surface  is  covered  by  some 
long,  spmdle-sfiaped,  and  very  largo  nerve  vesicles,  whicli  c:in  be  shown  to  be  continuous  with 
tlie  nerves,  ibis  heimtiful  structure  is  completely  destroyed  very  soon  after  death,  and  not  a 
trace  can  be  discovered  if  a  little  water  cornea  into  contact  with  the  muscle. 

Jn  mummalia,  the  nerves  are  seen  to  run  for  a  long  distance  with  the  arteries,  and  their 
ultimate  divisions  come  into  very  cK)se  relation  with  the  capillary  vessels. 

As  the  nerve-trunks  approach  their  distribution,  each  individual  filire  divides  and  subdi- 
vides, and  the  fibres  resulting  from  this  subdivision  often  pursue  a  very  long  and  complicated 
course,  running  for  some. distance  parallel  with  other  fibres  derived  from  difterent  trunks  but 
It  is  not  possible  to  follow  any  one  individual  fibre  for  any  great  distance.  ' 

Fine  trunks  composed  of  from  three  to  seven  or  eight  fibres,  can  often  be  seen  traversing 
the  imiscle.  Ihe  fibres  pui-siie  dillerent  directions;  some  dip  down  between  the  elementary 
muscular  fibres,  some  i)ass  over  the  surface,  and  form  with  others,  from  a  difiVrent  source 
small  com|K)und  trunks,  while  others  may  be  traced  onward»for  some  distance  ;  the  individual 
fibres  which  gradually  separate  from  each  other  being  distributfed  to  different  parts,  in  succes- 
sion, ot  several  different  elementary  muscular  fibres.  When  the  finest  nerve-fibres  can  be 
seen  passing  round  the  elementary  muscular  fibres,  they  clearly  consist  of  very  delicate  flat- 
tened bands.  »  j 

Of  t?ie  Oval  Bodies  or  ITuohi.—GonTiecteS  with  all  nerves  in  every  part  of  the  body 
tensittve,  motor,  vascular,  and  probably  in  all  animals,  are  little  oval  bodies  or  nuclei,  which 
are  the  organs  by  which  the  nerves  are  brought  into  the  closest  relation  with  other  textuies, 
and  from  them  new  branches  are  developed.  The  nerves  multiplv  at  their  distribution  by 
the  division  of  these  little  bodies,  and  ui)on  them  their  action  and,  in  all  probabilitv  tlie 
inamtestation  ot  the  nervous  phenomena  depend.  A  great  numl)er  of  these  little  bodies  are 
associated  with  perfection  of  nervous  actions,  and  vice  ■vend.  They  are  found  very  freely 
connected  with  tlie  vascular  nerves,  and  are  abundant  on  those  nerves  near  the  ganglia  from 
which  they  proceed,  and  in  the  ganglia  themselves.  These  bodies,  with  the  nuclei  of  capil- 
lary vessels  and  those.of  fat  vesicles,  and  probably  other  structures,  with  peculiar  cells,  which 
alone  deserve  the  name,  have  been  included  under  the  term  "  areolar-tissne  corpuscles"  (Bin- 
degewehe-Korperchen).  As  specimens  are  usually  prepared,  it  is  (juite  impossible  to  distin- 
guish these  structures  from  each  other.  Beale  believes  that  the  gelatinous  fibres,  or  fibres  of 
Kemak,  are,  after  all,  real  nerve-fibres,  and  not  a  peculiar  modifioatiou  of  fibrous  tissue  as  is 
now  generally  believed. 

The  nerves  and  vessels,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  oval  bodies,  may  be  stripped  off  from 
the  e  ementaiy  muscular  fibre. 

Of  the  mannei-  in  which  Nerves  terminate.— The  fibres  connecting  the  oval  bodies  or  nuclei 
form  with  them  a  network,  the  branches  of  which  are,  of  com-so,  continuous  with  the  subdi- 
Tisionsof  nerve-fibres.  The  arrangement  of  the  network,  and  especially  the  number  and 
proximity  of  the  nuclei  to  each  other,  differs  materially  in  different  localities.  On  sentient 
surfaces  the  meshes  are  very  small  and  the  nuclei  close  together ;  but  from  the  complexity  and 
great  number  of  the  fibres;  from  the  fact  that  many  fibres  which  appear  to  be  single  can  be 
resolved  into  three  or  four  individual  fibres,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  network  being 
imbedded  in  must  cases  in  the  midst  of  fibrous  ti.ssue,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  desori,be  its  exact 
relations  and  disposition.  However,  from  the  connexions  of  this  network  with  the  nerve- 
fibres,  it  woald  seem  to  follow  that  an  impression  made  upon  a  given  portion  of  a  sentient 
surface  might  be  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centre  by  contiguous  fibres,  as  well  as  by  the  one 
which  would  form,  so  to  say,  the  shortest  route;  and  it  is  possible  that  impulses  to  motion 
may  be  conveyed  to  muscular  fibres  by  a  more  or  less  circuitous  imth,  as  well  as  by  a  direct 
one. 

Of  the  so-called  Tubular  Memhane.—Thia  is  a  transparent  structure  in  which  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  imbedded.  It  cannot  strictly  be  called  a  membrane,  because  in  many  cases  several 
fibres  are  imbedded  in  it,  and  often  it  is  much  thicker  than  the  fibres  it  contjuns.  By  exami- 
iiatKm  with  high  powers  (700  diameters),  many  fibres  which  appear  to  be  single  when  seen 
by  lower  i)owers,  can  be  resolved  into  three  or  more,  all  enclo.sed  in  the  same  transparent 
tissue.  As  the  nerve-fibres  approach  their  distribution,  this  transjiarent  structure  becomes 
much  spread  out.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  nerve  fibres  and  capillaries,  and  with  them 
forms  a  delicate  expansion  over  the  muscular  fibres,  and  in  otlier  parts.  Delicate  fibres  also, 
10  connexion  with  the  nerves  and  capillaries,  may  be  observed  in  it.  In  some  cases  this 
expansion  seems  to  be  incorporated  with  th^  sareolemma,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  certain 
instances  it  is  really  the  structure  which  has  received  that  name. 
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offhTfroeS.?ff  ^"''  ^"*^f?«f-Boale  has  been  led  to  oonolnde  that,  in  consequence 
the  nerve  a  sin  ."  Lt^n^'ll  ''^^Y  T^  ^'''"'  '"^'^'''"'"^  ''''''  '^e  point  of  distribution  of 
Im^er  e^'enf  f  ^  nia/  M  ■  ''""''  f  ""  "'^''^"  "^^  '""''■y  'mprc«sions  to  or  from  a  much 
the  axU  .V  nt  '"'^f^'^'',,'^'^"  '?  gfieralb-  supposed.  Ti.e  white  substance  which  surrounds 
th^t  n  fi,  ^  -f^'r'*"^  dunn.>sl,es,  until,  in  the  finer  ramifications,  it  is  impossible  to  say 

that  a  fibre  consists  of  an  axis  cylinder  and  white  substance:  for  its  general  appearance  and 

corwdeis  that  the  dohmte  characters  ot  the  axis  cylinder  and  white  substance  in  the  trunks 

durtl  th7dBvIn:f  "f  '?.'^  S?'"'"  «''"^"'  ^"f '*"'^'-'^''  '•'^'''"■""^  "f  'h«  fibreVwldch  cu 
see  ns^™rs     ?T  /  '  '"'"■"  <"•«?"•«"}•     I"  ^1'"  -'^""''fe  ramifications  the  whole  fibre 

seems  to  consist  of  a  very  transparent  and  perhaps  delicately  granular  substance  but  no  tu/m 

^^'£Tr'Z:t^\7V'''tk  "'■  'T  '^''"^''^  "'"  ^'^  <ien'onstrateraf<?i^"nct  s,  uc turt. 

OJ  the  Formation  of  New  Fih-es.~ln  connexion  with  the  terniinal  ramifications  new  fibres 
are  being  coatmually  develoj.ed  by  the  division  of  the  nuclei,  and  old  ones^n  Do  rrmovaL 
The  remains  of  the  latter  may,  however,  be  seen  in  the  fonn  of  very  delicX  flfeL^rcon- 
nexmn  with  active  nerve  fibres.  B.ale  regards  nmeh  of  the  so-call«d  con  ectfve  t"  sue  letwe  "n 
the  elementary  fibres  of  muscle  and  in  some  other  situations,  as  „f  this  naluro-aL  the  mmins 
of  structures  whose  penod  of  functional  activity  was  past,  and  which  have  been  removed  ~ 
the  exception  of  this  small  quantity  of  insoluble  material.  removea,  wun 

.^unt^  ""'*''"'^  ','f  r""^!"";'."^  "l«  «P«^cimens  is  then  briefly  described.  ObserVations  were  con- 
arter  ueatn.  Beale  concludes  his  paper,  wliich.wil  be  published  at  lencth  in. the  '  V)»uJ 
l£tq'i~"'"  '  "'''^''^  '""°""'«  ^"-'"^^y  °f  ^l^^  --'  ii"oVt"lf  foc^  dLid'ItS t 

"1.  That  nerve-fibres  in  muscle  and  in  many  other  tissues,  if  not  in  all  mav  be  traced 
Ces         "■"  d-rectly  continuous  with,  a  network  formed  of  ^val  nuclei  and™XrmedTate 

t^r  ^'  "^f"*'  *''®  ""■^^".^  ^^  '^^'^'^^  "''■■^®^  "'"e  brought  into  relations  with  other  textures  and 
fttlefJd'r'r'"""'"^  ™,  'he  development  of  nervet  and  the  forniatioT of  nevv  fibres  ar^  the 
ea  ions  o  .T"'  °'  ""''f  ^^""^  are  present  in  considerable  number  in  the  termin  1  ramifl- 
ca  onsof  all  nerves.     A  great  number  of  these  bodies  is  associated  with  exalted  neJvous 

tbll'^h'^fl?'  "'''"7  ^''^•"e""*?'  fit"-e  of  striped  muscle  is  abundantly  .supplied  with  nerve=  and 
that  the  fibres  of  some  muscles  receive  a  much  larger  snpplv  than  others  ' 

Ssrr,t«r.ri"  fats-''  —'"  """■  ^'""  '•  -  «'M="cr.M£;s 

Ibe  paper  is  illustrated  with  drawings,  most  of  them  magnified  700  diameters.  ' 

wit^ch  f 'Tftrrifhn^V-^  f-""t  "^  ^^'''  P'^P^^  ««^  ^«  d'fferent  Orgam.     By  Jacobo- 
1    ' n    r       .  '  ^  "^  ^"'  observations,  comes  to  the  follonl^ng  conclusions  • 

1.   iliat  e.ach  nerve,  ot  whatever  nature,  takes  origin  from  a  nervous  cell  in  the  central 
nervous  organs,  and  terminates  at  the  periphery  or  in  the  interior  of  an  organ  •- 

(a)  JiitUer  in  a  nerve-cell,  and,  in  the  case  of  nerves  of  sense,  in  tlie  nucleus  itself- 
{h)  or  m  the  mass  of  a  cell  ^da,u  la  mas»e  d^une  celluU)  in  the  interior  ot  organs  in  the 

case  of  the  ganglionic  nerves ;  ^ 

{c)  or  finally,  by  forming  a  nervous  capillary  network  where  the  anatomical  difi-erences 

'bsappear,  the  axis  cylinders  passing  the  one  into  the  other 

Z.   liiat  the  nervous  system,  central  as  well  as  peripheric,  forms  a  whole  which   like  fhs 

anguineous  system,  exi.sts  in  every  part  of  the  organism,,  penetrating  ^Lro  s  dfferen     nate 

mLZr"^  "  ""  """"'''^  elements  without  at  all  becl;ming  lost  in  a  vlgne  or  Iful^ci 

3  Tliat  the  nervous  elements,  the  cellules  as  well  as  the  axis-cylinders,  are  always  in  course 
of  development  in  the  central  organs  as  well  as  at  the  periphery  '  ^  ""^ 

4.  itiat  the  part  played  by  the  cellules  varies,  for  they  either  preai.le  over  sneoial  fnncfiono 
as  m  the  organs  of  sense,  or  subserve  the  preservation  ohhe  orgaifs  1  leiTe  y'ral  S  e  S 
of  g_landular  and  nervous  organs;  the  physiological  function  (prooerly  speaking  ^'  he  organs 
arising  trom  the  connexion  of  these  nervous  oeilul.s  with  the  ce.itral  nervous  system      ^ 

•  The  Microscope  in  its  Application  to  Procticnl  Medicine,  p  63 
ISfioJrTcd.'""'"'  communicated  to  the  Academic  des  Scionces,  May  7th,  1860;  see  Arch.  G&,«r»Ie.  d«  MMeeine,  June. 
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TA80TJLAR   SYSTEM. 

O'^the  Development  0/  Bloodvmeh.     By  E.  Rindfleiscli.t-Tlie  transparent  border  of  th« 
ft    '!."' *^*''  "'^"^  *"'■  {^'-^e^^tion,  a.rd  the  most  recent  layer  of  rnrctivesubsLci 

^ra^ulnv  ^m.v  f?r,t         ^'l^^^^\     I"  «ertaiu  places,   blind   projections  take  place  which 

Vt  tfZdTT.  '"'''^'  ""''  '''"''"i  '"  "'^  ""■e"'"'  ^-^s**".  constituting  a  new  capillwy 
loop.     But  these  blind  terminations  are  found  to  pass  into  fine  threads  and  around  are  s^In 

&^h:TaZ^ht'tt^rtT'""^  ""-P"^''^^-  ^^»'-  fineTh';;a"'ari"co  S 

Some  were  also  seen  n-mh  in      •       f  '''*'''''  • '^"™?  v"'"'^''  ^*^''«  ^^^'^  '^t  "'«'■■  termination, 
oome  weie  also  seen  partly  m  evident  connexion  with  a  stellate  cell,  and  in  some  cises  ther« 

was  undoubtedly  extension  of  the  cell-processes  to  the  wall  of  a  X"  a  y  Te "sel   Ten  the 

cell-bod  es  were  exceedingly  disten.led,  all  processes  being  clearly  visible     I.rthenex   obi 

ot^Vrrin theTsrtf  t*^  '^  r  "''''"'•  "'",  '^•^"^"^--  P-ct  than  S  thread'Tk 
one  wds  seen,     ir  the  case  of  two  cells  so  concerned,   f  the  direction  of  the  uroce^s  bp  in  thw 

buTif  if  b^  Sal" f  the ''  *r ^•"- ""  "il'  """"i"^  "'  '""^  ^'•■•'-^-"  of  tr^ular  will 
appareml/iaokt^Slon^e  '  "'•■"""""  ''"  '""'°"'^^'  ^'"^"  ^l^^  ^^^'^  P—  t'^'^-  - 

MU8CULAB    SYSTEM. 

Mo'i!rJlto.,^'"'"r-  "-^  5 r"'"'"  ^*'"'^  *■"  •*'''  -P'^'*'**  «/  ^-^^  Pulmonary    Ve*kle».     By  J 
Molesohot  .§-A9  IS  well  known,  the  results  of  observations  concernini;  th^  minute  strucfure 

M0ie,ciiott  had  asserted  that  their  walls  conttiined  muscu  ar  fibres.     Acknowledcnient  of  fhi« 

aTnSu  e  Ltjtrl;  frf"''  ''"f^?'',  ^'7""^  ^""'"^"'  Reict^^&JT'uT  Gjrllch 
Llf  4  re  verifv  w  fat  h    ifl  '  "'V'  '^^"  "^f '°\^  f^'^ifi'^'l  ''^  this  opinion,  addressee!  him- 

seit  .0  re-verity  what  he  had  previously  stated.     According  y,  the  lungs  of  the  i.is  of  the  ox 

Stronrarrbrc"ut"o1'r''f  "''■"t.^-'^  !-"''  *•-  tes.  lifo  t-rolesil'^fo^ws! 
mnnthltlt^n  ^  f  .  ?  *"'^  macerated  m  tolerably  concentrated  acetic  acid  for  some 
months,  then  macerated  or  twenty-four  hours  in  distilled  water,  and  examined  moi4ne<l 
with  very  dilute  aortic acnl.  In  this  way  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles  imv  Zl^e^nt 
r„  bv  in'flT-"'  ""t^'l'  "T"^^''  ^'"''  "'■  "  ^o'n^'what'  yellowish  ^me  o  tly  m  y  b1 
?h?ee  oV«M,r  h'^nt";'^  drjmg  the  lung,  and  then  making  thin  sections,  which  must  be TetT for 
three  or  four  h.^urs  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid;  and  for  more  complete  isolation  of  tiie  fibres 
they  should  be  macerated  for  half-an-honr  in  a  weak  solution  of%otash.  Tl  e  fir  t  niS 
of  preparation  best  suits  the  lung  of  man  and  of  the  ox;  the  second  suit    best  the  p  6^1^18 


•  Eelchert  and  Du  Bols-Eeymond's  Arohiv.  18«0,  heft  iv  n  643. 
t  See  our  JJeport  for  Oct  1860  '^ 

Ir^TIh^l'"^-^*"^'"^^'  ']"'"«''  '^0"'  Vlrchow's  Arehlv.,  Band  xx  Heft.  1   2  n.  418. 
(  Ga^.  IWbdou,.,  tome  vil.  No  82:  quoted  from  the  Wiener  Med.  Wwhemchrift. '    '  ^ 


J 
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mafbo'sL'n°^hfn'in°n,'°"%'  ^^tf''  "^  ^f"'  "'"  ^^'•'  •"•  "''"''  '»''*''"'«r  Abres  in  juxtaposition 

L  e  u  ?i^  dssn?^«l1^1  '"■f,"'^  ?  ''f  f'-""'^'"'''  ^"'•■''  '^^  *'"«'f<-'-'"  epithelium  of  small  ar  erie» 
ana  eU.tic-tibsue  cellules,  with  whicli  they  uiiglit  be  coufused. 

GLANDULAIJ  SYSTEM. 

the^a^u?!'r^nS'rnfr'^''f''  e/'tt*  -^i^J.m.  By  N.  Kowalewsky.*-Tn  his  observations, 
an  aoneo^,  Tol  mV^n  ./  ^1'  "'^"^^^  ',''?  <>««  and  cat,  either  in  a  fresh  state,  or  hardened  in 
tohta  treMSi?.r?"''^^^  ^'y  ^"h^«^  -'""3   "il'^oth-     According 

vessel'  Thef^^-^l^^^'^f^^'-  "]■  *'  "'■'g»'l'"''tlK.od  of  tolerably  large  arte.ial  and  venou! 
rthe  tie.ik^  fiL™  of  L  r  'Tu  K'"-  T''^^^  ^'"^'^  '^  ""^^^^'^  ^'^h  '''«  ^«no"8  epithelium 
consisdnrof  are „i  *  tltl  ''"f  r^'  '"^?  '^'  •'"'''"'^'  "^  ^h**  cavernous  network  ;  th'e  meshes, 
consisting:  ot  areolar   issue  go  between  the  ei)ithelial  cells  with  the  MalpiKhian  bodies,  and 

Iiunrn,raTralirt'Hn/'""-l  °,-?f  ^'''"'^,'"""  """-t'"-'*^.  beneath'ttrZour  ,:ithe- 
a  JJ^at  nn^h.r  o  /.nil  »''•'  '''"°''  ^T'''^'  '"''  °"  '««  ^"■•f^''''  0"  a  tuft-like  mannlr)  in 
a  great  number  of  capillary  twigs,  many  of  which  allow  but  a  sin-de  blood  corouscle  to  nass 

E,.T  SerTit hin'^lwr  f'^r^'''''  '"'^  *"«  '"'-^  "^  the^MalSianrptcK^d 
oecoine  larger  witlim,  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  many  twigs.     After  their  union  in  a 

larger  vir  So,,iS-T,S"'°  f''  sun;ou„ding  cavernoL  ne^vork  tremboi'ichnrin to  a 
ilfi!'  .  ^.'=°"'etinies,  but  rarely,  smaller  isolated  veins  also  pass  from  these  bodies  in 
addition  o  thecentral  vein.  The  larger  central  vessels  are  ovidrntly  ve  ns  not  onlv  from 
their  empymg  mtolarger  veins,  but  also  from  their  walls  being  thinner  than  tl"ose  o  arterTe? 
and  from  their  having  the  characteristic  epithelial  cells  of  splenic  veins  on  thX  ,W^^^^^^^ 
face  Ihe  space  between  the  meshes  of  the  cavernous  network  in  the  spin  c  cornu'cles  is 
filed  with  white  blood-corpuscles  which  only  appear  to  differ  from  those  in  the  bo";  gene- 
rally by  tlie.r  being  smaller,  and  having  a  somewhat  clearer  outline.     This  inav  be  fmin  the 

war(l^,  It  will  be  tonii  J  that  the  central  vein  of  each  sp  enic  corpuscle  inav  be  seen  with  tha 
tl™ir,''  ^  ''^  ^T  °"  '^  ^^'"^  *^''°'"'^^'  ^"''  the  cirpuscles  Tppear  enlarged  Mo  cover 
til!  h  t  ™'J  r  '"'"  ^-ery  clearly  in  the  spleen  in  cases  whlrein  so  nf  time  prevTous 

to  death  the  sympatlietic  nerve  addressed  to  the  spleen  has  been  divided  previous 


QEIfEBATIVE     SYSTEM. 


&pLeii^ll)ti(;.t-lhe  follow  ngolMei-v;inoiwww«  coodiiotwl  on  the  human  embryo  n^ivplN-oo 

n-JiS ;  ;sr=ii:SnXtr5ri^ 

rl,;rM:,s74Sn'?.;;-.sxir/.ai'.jtLrlft^^^^^^ 

■sirsjr.ho«i£,,isaJS^^ 

fhe  w^     f  t,^""'";?"  the  nucleus  divides,  at  first  into  two,  la?er  on  to  f  greater  exte    ^nd 

thil  1  ,?       '  •     '^  "^  *'"""'  g'-'ncally  the  central  one,  greatly  enlaraes  •  ind  besides 

the  nucleus,  a  delicate  investment  and  a  granular  contents  may  be  seen  wTthin'    The™ 

zr^ftS^frsr^x'T' 'ir '"'  '"'vr  ^^"■^'  -->  becorrrSbylni^e't! 

eranulosa''     Th  ,s    «  n,  nd.^f  V       ^^  "!!""'  "''  ^''  ^"""'  *''«  element  of  the  "membrana 

srrr  r:-t».tircisr.i'%r;?i^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

•  yirohow's  Arahlv,  Band  ix.  Hefte  1,  9,  p.  208 

t  Kon :  Gea :  Uer  Wis,,  .u  GotUnge.,  18^,  Juli,  No.  20 ;  «  quoted  ia  T,„w.  Archly.  Band  xx.  Hefto  1, 2,  p.  2ia 
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Part  II  — Patholooioai,  Mioeolo&t. 

OENBRAL   MORBID    ORO^VTH8,    TUMOUBS,    CTBT8     ETC. 

Obsenatiommi  Cystic  DUeam  and  Oamer.-^yV>v.  Collk*-The  anthor  details  four  cases- 
one  of  cystic  disease  of  the  breast  with  enclof^e-nous  growth,  showing  mXofS  of  the 
See"  L"thlrd'^nirn'"f  ;r'"""'"S^  second  cystic  disease  of  breast  compKdwS 
cancer,  a  third  single  encysted  liroinorrhaftic  or  fibrinous  tumour  in  the  ooDliteal  simee-  and 
a  fourth,  multiple  encysted  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  testis.  popiittal  space ,  and 

In  case  the  Jlrst,  that  of  a  female,  dissection  after  removal  durine  life  showed  multitnd««  nf 

omi:K«  lr"slp'"'/"'"i  "■•  ^""'"  p^-"' ""  ^r  ''^  >-fe-  -  rhfxt,'",;"  he^^^^^^ 

ot  a  lien  s  egg,  &e.  Some  contained  sero-sanguineous  fluid,  some  were  full  of  solid  matter  la 
the  largest  cyst  existed  a  solid  growth  attached  by  a  pedick  to  the  lining  of  trecv"  and  «n^ 
jecting  into  the  centre;  in  others  the  cavities  wire  quite  filled  up  iL  U.rway  \,  d  in  sonS 
h  cSSf  and\rfr''  '^n'  '^'"^  ?---«  produce^!  an  atheroLtousstate'oVthe  auTf 
the  cavity,  and  the  fragmentary  remains  of  other  cysts  could  be  made  out  around  some  other 

mon  fibrous  Tr?,^'7^'"-  '^^'^  ^°^**'^°°^-^  ''™^^''  ">  """^^'^t  of  a  certain  anlTof  con  ' 
mon  fibious  stroma  binding  together  a  mass  of  simple  fibrine  cells,  which  did  not  deviate  from 
the  undeveloped  cells  of  plastic  lymph.  They  were  arranged  in  acini,  attached  o  a  rt  iZ 
^nnt.?'""''  ««"'{"«Y'";.r''^'''^-  ^""^  «'■'"'  """J  '^"^"iJ  of  '"'y  creamy  jufceTtlde  of 

ranX'^Thrrrif,  ''''  'I'V  "  '''''  ""'  °"'^  ""^  ^'^''^^'^  ^^'^-'^  »">*  by  acWitlon^ 
branches.     Iho  resemblance  to  the  genuine  structure  of  the  mammary  gland  was  confined  to 

\U^r%J"'''"T''''i'  "'«■•«  >^ere  no  ducts,  no  cavities  in  the  kfbnles,  a,7d^,o  epi  S 

o   the  nat Inf1n!l7.  f '  ""*  ^y^^-g--"^"'  ^^"^  l^^in^  superseded  by  the  fibrinous.     The'^hi  tory 

+^nl*fi?  "^'''^  case,  that  of  a  female,  the  tumour,  removed  during  life,  was  composed  of  the 
tough  fibrous  tissue  of  the  breast,  inflamed  and  condensed  by  large  oily  cancer  Lllsstained 

crowth  nor  wlf  .1  ^  '"^  ''^'^"'''  '<'.  "'?  ''°'"«  'nembrane.  There  was  no  solid  endogenous 
condu  ;d  tharthe  tHere  any  cysts  in  the  cancerous  part  of  the  gland.  Ileuco  it  waf  to  be 
nr^^m     l^        f  '^T".'''8?ases,  though  coincident,  were  in  reality  independent  in  ori-in  and 

LaX'u^seatt,  thrfn?"''!'^  "'  ';'?;""">"t'"-y  ««^io°  o"  the  ducts  of  the  gland,  and  the  cancer 
Slaving  Its  seat  in  the  interstices  of  its  fibrous  stroma. 

*  tmnn^r  ^v''**'  *f «?/  ?  l^^'^oanng  man  who  received  a  blow  in  the  lower  part  of. the  thigh, 
areolart  ss  e^i^f'tb  f"'^  '»>«  PoWit^'''  «Pace.  It  was  painless,  firm,  and  rolling  loosely  in  the 
On  removal!m  !  db/^T'  l^'T^'''  ""  ""l^"*'  '"'<!  th«  gla'-'l^  '>f  ^''e  part  were  not  affected. 
«emi  fl  n  „         1  """".  ?^    ''^  tumour,  the  centre  was  found   to  be  occupied  by  a  black 

VZ  .Af  "°''«"'°'" '  o«t'*"l«.tl>is  was  a  layer  of  soft  dark-coloured  lymph,  the  result  of  a  pie- 
d«rk°,u  ;f ,  ,L'""i'f'^''  of  organization  ;  outside  this  was  another  and  another  laver  less  and  less 
vlltu  xu^  i'"  "''"'■'"'  *''e  outermost  being  a  dense,  firm  envelope  beset  with  numerous 
Sn  .™7tnf  .  '  lie  appearance  was  like  that  of  a  cured  aneurism;  but  no  s[^cial  con- 
wh;T  y   f  "°"^  with  artery  or  veip.     The  author  describes  an  exactly  similar  tumour 

Wbich  be  has  since  met  with  in  the  testis,  which,  it  seems,  was  also  examined  by  Mr  Paget 

no  wrin'ce  of'^ancer     '""'"  ""'''"'  """^  '''^'  '^'^'*""«  ""'^  ^'^■"  lymph-cells,  and  exhibiting 

thl'l^lf/"."^'  that  of  a  labourer,  aged  forty,  a  tumour  of  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  formed  in 
tlie  test  cie  after  a  blow ;  the  glands  were  not  affected,  and  the  skin  was  non-adherent.  After 
LTl!^r,n  I  ■"*  •  T,-^  recovered.  On  section,  the  growth  showed  a  number  of  cysts  filled 
Tes  wit  thri'='''"'f ''  ■'"'  '";''""""y  co^Rulo'".  The  cysts  contrasted  by  their  glistening  white- 
ness with  their  pink-coloured  contents  and  with  the  grey  tubular  substimce  of  the  testis.  The 
fh™'?  ^^f''^°",  •'*'■''''""'«  ^'"'  Goadby'8  solution,  could  be  easily  turned  out  of 
tne  cysts  to  which  they  had  a  minute  vascular  attachment.  The  cells  found  by  the  microscope 
as  being  contained  were  "  smaller  than  the  nuclei  of  cancer  cells,  and  unable  to  resist  the  action 
ot  dilute  acetic  acid  as  the  latter  do." 

obIrl?f'!'T-  !•*"  ^'ri**  »«''"•">•  statement  containing  the  marks  which  will  enable  a  careful 
o^weryer  to  distinguish  the  adenoid,  the  simple  cystic,  and  the  htemorrliagic  fibrinous  tumours 

^^rrh  if.rS']!  v.?K  *',"  '""■'■'"'"'  '"l'"'  "^  '""'°^'-  ^^  P0'°^  ""t  that  in  most  cases  of 
Boirnius,  It  a  good  light  be  thrown  upon  the  skin,  minute  dimples  or  depressions  will  be  seen 
over  or  near  tlie  tumour,  owinor  t/i  tbt.  ah<M.tQ.^;r.™  «f  oni.„„»» i i.  _l!_i 


«.<>,.  «,  Tu    1    **  i.,.iu>Tu  u|,ou  lue  sKin,  minute  aiinpies  or  aepressions  will  be  seen 

o?er  or  near  the  tumour,  owing  to  the  shortening  of  subcutaneous  bands  which  run  towards 

»  Dablln  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Nov.  1860,  p.  861. 
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tl.o  tumour.  These  are  tlie  forerunners  of  infiltration  of  tlie  skin  by  cancerous  matter,  and 
are  alwent  in  pure  encophaioid  and  in  the  more  innocent  growths.  Dr.  Collis  then  .speal^  as 
follows  of  growths  which  are  not  c;inoer,  but  wliich  equally  with  it  have  their  origin  in  the 
lymph-cell:  After  reading  most  of  what  has  been  written  about  them,  and  havin"  seen  a 
good  many,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  whole  class  may,  for  practical  purposes,  be  included  in  the 
Knowing  formula:  '  The  nearer  in.  form  and  power  of  development  that  the  constituent  celU 


" ;     ^"'  "'"M''""-  i""iuui»  are  composed  or  cells,  scarcely,  it  ut  all,  to  be  distinguished 

trom  the  above  ;  and  those  white  fibrous  or  desmoid  tumoui-s  are  the  most  innocent  possible 
growths,  as  a  general  -ule.  A.  stray  exception  may  occur  now  and  then  to  prove  the  rule. 
We  then  come  to  fibroid,  fibro-nucleated,  recurrent  fibroid,  fibro-plastic,  fibrinous  tumours, 
named  according  to  the  fancy  of  writers,  who  recognise  alike  their  similarity  tosiniplefil)ioii8 
tum.iurs,  and  their  divergence  from  them.  These  are  of  variable  malignancy ;  Uiey  are  of  as 
yarialile  minute  construction.  Not  only  do  their  constituent  cell-elements  differ  more  or  less 
111  form  from  the  primary  lymph-cell,  but  they  also  differ  in  power  of  developmout.  Some 
remain  always  as  cells,  and  never  develop  into  fibres;  these  are  the  most  recurrent.  Some 
malio  attempts  at  develoi)ment,  and  hence  the  caudate  cell  of  various  form  ;  some  appear  as 
nuclei  only  without  external  cell-wall.  Again,  power  of  development  into  fibrous  forms  ig 
quite  ditterent  trom  active  reproduction ;  generally  it  is  not  associated  in^lie  same  cells.  The 
recurrent  tuinours  are  masses  of  rapidly-produced  cells,  or  nuclei,  with  no  attempts  at  the 
formation  of  fibre.  >  i  " 

"Cancer  itself  can  be  brought  under  the  above  law.  It  is  no  heterologous  or  parasitic  for- 
mation, it  IS  simply  a  monstrously  abnormal  plastic  growth ;  its  cells  differ  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible from  the  healthy' type.  In  acute  cases  they  are  rapidly  produced,  make  scarcely  an 
attempt  at  development,  and  die  off  with  rapidity;  in  scirrhus  they  are  formed  more  slowly 
and  in  inuch  smaller  mnnhers,  live  longer,  and  make  some  attempt  at  caudation,  hut  they  are 
still  farther  removed  in  form  from  the  typical  cell  of  healthy  tissues. 

"The  more  I  think  over  the  subject  of  morbid  products,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  in 
the  iibove  fjirmula,  wo  have  the  expression  of  a  law  that  includes  most  of  their  phenomena 
It  will,  slightly  modihed,  apply  not  mily  to  large  classes  of  tmnoui-s,  but  also  to  tul)ercle'  and 
to  pus.  lubercle  is  a  lymph-cell,  of  low  vitaliiy,  incapable  of  development  into  healthv  fibre 
dying  a  ter  a  short  existence,  and  generally  becoming  a  foreign  bodv.  Pus  may  be  de^cribnl 
m  w-ords  ainiost  identical— their  material  difference  being  one,  probably,  more  of  chemical 
constitution  than  of  vital  power— for  both  are  possessed  of  almost  a  minimum  of  vitality 
liimours  are  composed  of  cells  whose  vita!  force  is  greater  than  pus  or  tubercle ;  and  this 
vital  power  is  rather  spent  in  reproduction  than  in  development,  as  in  the  healthy  cell  The 
ordinary  plastic  cell  goes  throiigli  certain  phases,  dies,  and  is  removed  ;  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
new  coll,  developed,  probably,  from  the  nucleus  of  its  predecessor.  The  abnormal  cell  fails  to 
arrive  at  perfection,  often  becomes  a  monstrosity,  and  has  a  tendency  not  only  to  reproduce 
iteelt  from  its  nucleus,  but  to  generate  in  neighbouring  kmph  organisms  similar  to  itself.  Thus 
the  constituent  cell  ot  the  tumour  has  a  certain  independent  vitalitv,  similar  to  that  of  the 
entire  tumour ;  or  rather  the  converse  is  true— the  tumour  is  compcsed  of  cells  of  independent 
vitality,  and  hence  it  possesses  the  same  form  of  life  with  the  cell.  And  as  the  life  of  the  cell 
IS  of  a  low  type,  so  is  that  of  the  tumour.  I  cannot  but  think  that  many  of  the  able  minds 
which  have  been  engaged  in  studying  cancer  in  its  minute  anatomy,  have  failed  to  make  an 
adequate  impression  upon  practical  surgery,  because  they  have  been  led  away  to  look  on  can- 
cer as  a  thing  quite  different  from  any  of  the  ordinary  structures  of  the  body,  instead  of  a  per- 
verted form  of  a  natural  structure.  And  I  am  sure  that  their  views,  carried  out  to  their  legi- 
timate conclusion,  would  lead  us  to  despair  of  any  remedy  for  cancer  but  the  knife  or  other 
agents  of  destruction.  Whereas,  if  we  regard  the  cancer-cell  merely  as  a  preverted  lymph- 
eell,  we  shall  never  rest  until  remedies  are  found  which  will  influence  it  to  a  more  healthv 
type."  •' 

The  author  concludes  his  remarks  by  certain  observations  upon  quinine  and  the  local  treat- 
ment ot  tumours,  especially  after  operations  for  their  removal. 

Epithelial  Growths  obstructing  the  Male  TTrethra.  By  Dr.  Roger.*— The  case  was  that  of 
a  man  dying  of  consumption,  to  whom  Dr.  Roger  was  called  a  few  hours  before  death  to  pass 
the  catheter.  The  only  history  obtainable  was  that,  from  a  child,  the  urine  had  been  voided 
in  a  very  small  stream,  but  had  pever  been  quite  arrested.  The  patient  had  never  had  any 
venereal  disease.     After  death  the  urethra  was  much  enlarged  and  distended  by  papillary 

•  Annales  de  Is  Sot  Anat.  Pathol,  do  Bruxelles,  No.  8, 1860. 
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rtrnctnres  with  tlnck  and  indurated  walls,  which  extended  from  the  hnlb  to  the  meatus:  and 
wl  ,1.  ;,''  ^'^  T7  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  prostatic  part.  Tl.e  papil- 
lary  growths  were  globular  ramifying  in  tlic  form  of  viUoslties,  anil  varying  from  the  ^ oi 
Ja\^rff\^Lr  Jlf^'^-  They  were  formed  at  the  expense  of  the%nlcou«  m.mbrane, 
£l  :X: 'ndeVyaa"'™'''^''  *'^  ^'^'^^'  "''''  •'*■  ^'""^  «•-  ''^■"P-«'^  "^  »->- 

Epithelioma  of  the  Cerebral  Dura  Mater.  By  Dr.  Warren,  of  Dorchester,  America.*-It 
IS  nirely  that  we  meet  with  oases  of  epithelial  cancer  of  the  coverings  of  the  brain  The  fol- 
lowing IS  an  "iteresting  instance  of  this  affection  :-It  was  that  of  a  .nan,  aged  forty-seven, 

TftlnlT^r .!''''  *^'"  """  "'"  ^r  "'"'  '""•"^  ^'"^  ^'^P  °f  ^"«  •^^"d,  so  that  adjoining  portions 
of  the  parietal  bone  came  away  leaving  a  suppurating  opening,  which  remained  until  about 
seven  years  ago,  when,  after  a  severe  scalp  wound  from  a  bear,  the  opening  liealod.  Two 
K![!,"?l'  on  T""'^,^'"  re-opened  by  the  clawing  of  a  monkey,  and  could  not  be  again 
healed  as  an  epithelial  growth  qnickly  sprang  from  the  dura  mater,  and  extended  a.s  a  large 
mass  through  the  osseous  opening  to  the  distance  of  an  inch,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  not  unlike 
the  crest  of  a  fowl,  easily  bleeding  on  slight  touch.  The  brain  wa/seen  to  rise  akd  fall,  and 
dnnng  any  violent  effort  the  morbid  growth  rose  half  an  inch  above  its  usual  hei.-ht   and 

nWi«  nrJlTl  ^'  "l""  ^T'^'^I'"^  ['•^l*"'  °f'  '""•"'■"^  phosphorus.  Convulsions  and  liemi- 
plegia  preceded  death.  After  death  the  cerebral  membranes  on  the  right  side  of  tlie  brain 
were  found  replaced  by  a  dense  white  ti.ssue  firmly  adherent  to  the  brainrto  the  extent  of  half 
mn„i".^»L?w-.wT  I  •*,'^^  an  aUscess  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  apparently  com! 
^n^v  ^  LTll  ^h  '  ?"'"f'«^;  whilst  beneath  the  growth  in  question  the  dura  mater  wa« 
only  slightly  adherent  to  the  arachnoid  beneath. 

«.i!!!f>fi'r'"'V"*t-  ^H''  ■•*u''v'f  ''''"'*  appearance,  and  presented  the  well-known  micro- 
scopical  charaotenstios  of  epithelial  caneer. 


MORBID   STATES   OF    BLOOD. 


o^f  v*  f-  ■'^^T*^!'*^*'"**  /  peculmr  Form  m  the  Blood,  Lher,  Spleen,  &6.    By  MM.  Charcot 

wt  InS"-^  A?ter'  ^Wh^^H  ''r  '  °'  "  ""?"'  ''^'^  ^'''-''^"^'^  ''  "'^"■"  "»  Previous  history 
W(^  known.     After  death  the  liver  w;is  of  enorniuns  size,  very  friable,  and  of  a  chocolate 

m  tnf  •''  'P  !f "  ^^"^  -''^  >'"^"/'""^  '^'■'"'  '^"'^  «f  »  ■"'ihogany  colour.  The  vena  p  ,rtfe,  tl^ 
mesenteric   and   splenic  veins,  &c.,  were  greatly  distended  by  semi-coagulated  blood    .fa 

dSwe<r'"Th'''v,*'''''^  ""'  '\'''  '''^^'^■•^  «'^"  '"  the  splenic  vetns  q'.ite  white  and 
d^.scoloured.     The  kidneys  were  large,  but  not  otherwise  altered.     The   lyiu.hatic  glands 

cho^oll°co^L"''rr^^'^*  t".  H'%'""^'^-  ^'■^  ''^'^^  ^^««  hypertropMe'l  ccmtaS 
chocolate-colonred  clot     The  whole  body  remained  warm  longer  than  usual  after  death 

blood,  which,  even  after  many  days,  yielded  no  serum,  only  liquefying  in  fifteen  days,  and 
^biTnltn^TYf '""'  T"  °"\?T^  d-^y^  after 'that.  The  blorid  contained  a  great 
fath^  h«1?,  I  ^  corpuscles  ot  wl^cdi  some  were  nucleated,  others  apparently  not  sof  the 
latter  being  less  numerous  than  the  first  The  nucleated  white  globules  contained  also 
numerous  fane  granulations  These  were  rendered  paler  by  acetic  and  lactic  Lids^thinaclri 
LanulL°r^mX''"''r-  ""''  ''«"''-*«t«J-  The  non-nucleat'ed  white  corpuscles  coAtai  led  also 
S  ™.  nTtf-  i'"  Tf."'^''  ^f^  quite  full  of  large  granulation.s,  not  dissolving  on 
addition  ot  acetic  acid   which  in  some  brought  out  one,  two,  or  three  small  nuclei  generallv 

The  r'^ITr  [  '''^  *"":  ^"P'  ^'\'',  •'' '"°""''  "-"^  «"'"«  ^'^^«  "'■■«'  «««"  fifteen  days  later, 
crvsto  s  TZl%  ^"'^  "!"«V"n«"«l ly  Tregtilar  in  size.  In  a,ldition  to  the  above-mentioned, 
crystals  of  the  ^following  kind  were  found  on  the  day  following  the  opening  of  the  body 
These  increased  m  number  n  the  blood  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  it  w£ke,  iW 
sTzes'Sn'f  •'^'  n"'  ""'  T'""*^'  --"."'""K'"-".  oetohedral  in  shape,  and  o  va  ioul 
ZlVr  T^  ''°'-'  "^f^M-  '■"'f''""  *■*«'"''*"'  *"  ^•'^■•"'  ^"t'"-.  crystallizing  out  agMin  on 

intlio  IZZ^'^T^-^^'  '?  u"\  ^'t  "?''■  '''''°^'^'''  g'ycerin,'a3ther,  chloroform ;  "solublo 
in  acetic,  tartiiiic,  sulidiuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  as  also  in  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

hed7^  .",.w  V""  ""'  ^rt'  """"'  """'J''^  '""•'"  '^«'''-  O"  e-^araining  the  'liver,  the  octo- 
hedral  crystals  were  also  there  seen.     The  hepatic  cells  were  softened,  and  very  full  of  fat 

m.  ,v'S  r""'^  '"'J'*''-  ThVI''««"  «'>«wed  less  crystals  than  th'e  liver,  butcoafcdnad 
maii>  fusitorm  elements,  and  mucous  forms  analogous  to  the  white  globules  of  blood 

rhVrni  pnTR'v-  ''"°'?a?o"-'*  f-  '«"?^«y"'e'nia  related  to  the  Biological  Society,  by  MM. 
thATl!  ^-  "^  '°  ^!°^'  '"  ^l""^  '"""'"■  «'y'^'^  ^  *'"'««  above  described  were  ^ofind  in 
the  spleen ;  they  are  not  aware  of  any  other  similar  observation.     They  also  allude  to  a  case 

•  Boston  Medici  and  SarglcU  Journal,  Dec  20th,  1860,  p.  414  f  G«.  HeMom.,  torn.  vll.  No. «. 
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m  wI,|oh  s>,„ilar  crystals  were  met  with  in  fibrinous  concretions  expectorated  in  a  case  of 
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rcimioit.  01  ine  neart.     into  this  cavity  opened  a  lai-ge-s  zed  bronchns 
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foisoninghy  Cyanide  of  Potassium.— Those  who  may  take  the  tronble  to  read  onr  Rpn„,^. 

^1  be  struck  by  the  increasing  number  of  cases  of  poLning  by  thrcyanide  ofTotassin^ 

he  symptoms  produced  by  the  poison  seem  as  a  rale  fairlv  niarked  and  tb^  niif^f    •    i 

laracters  equalfv  uniform      Neverthele^«  it  ia  walHv!  J  i   ■'^  """^''^°'  """  t°e  pathological 

Huouj  uaiioim.     iitvercneiess,  it  is  well  to  put  every  case  on  record.     The  fol- 

*  An  Academic  Thesis,  Utrecht,  1860:  from  the  Dublin  Quart  Jour    Nof  IRisn  «  in 

U^^':^^^\^'  "•  "'''0  '-''  "•  ''■  ^rMedt.?„\I:,T„rBPe-r.1Ii  -18,30. 

'  -aromT,  I84».  I  hj„,^  „^j  I'feuffer,  Band  k  Heft  2. 
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lowing,  by  Dr.  Hnseinan,  is  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  recovery  took  place.  A  healthy  man, 
twenfy-oiie  years  old,  took  a  draught,  a  gulp,  from  a  bottle  containing,  a  solution  of  cvanide 
of  iiotassimn,  which  had  been  prepared  for  photogrsphic  purposes.  The  man  immediately 
fell,  but  after  a  few  minutes,  during  which  he  vomited  spontaneously,  he  was  restored. 
Twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been  taken.  Dr.  Huseniau  foun<l  the  patient  sitting  u|>on 
a  chair,  conscious,  nod  capable  of  answering  questions,  though  somewhat  disconnectedly.  He 
complained  of  continued  giddiness,  disturbance  of  the  mind,  singing  in  the  ears,  coldness, 
iuoapability  of  rising  without  falling  afterwards,  and  difficulty  in  breathing;  his  mouth  was 
open,  his  face  cyanotic,  his  eyes  fi.fed  but  bright.  The  temperature  of  the  skin,  especially  at 
the  extremities,  was  greatly  reduced  ;  the  tongue  was  cool,  the  cardiac  and  arterial  pulsations 
were  feeble,  almost  imperceptible,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  Sensibility  was  decresised  over  the 
whole  tvody,  but  there  was  neither  complete  anresthesia  nor  spasm.  There  was  no  smell  of 
prussic  acid  in  the  breath,  nor  had  his  relatives  remarked  any  such  odour.  An  emetic  brought 
away  a  small  qnantity  only  of  Huid  ;  the  fluid  contained  prussic  acid.  Spirit  of  amuiouia 
and  chlorine  water  were  administerwi.  In  about  three  hours  tliaphoresis  occurred  over  the 
whole  body,  with  subsidence  of  the  anresthesia  and  coldness  of  surface.  It  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  dose  of  the  cyanide  taken,  but  it  must  have  been  small. — Deutsche  Klinik. 
No.  13,  1860.  ^ 

Case  of  Poisoning  hy  Atropin. — A  strong  young  woman,  aged  twenty,  who  was  suffering 
from  epilei)tic  fits,  took  all  at  once  the  remains  of  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  sulphate  of  atro- 
pin in  two  drachms  of  water  (about  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  atropin).  The  patient  had 
suflered  before  from  attacks  of  insanity,  which  had  been  relieved  by  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic. 
Soon  after  taking  the  atropin  solution,  the  following  symptoms  appeared  :  the  pupils  dilated 
80  that  the  iris  entirely  disappeai-ed ;  the  eyes  were  swollen  and  bright ;  the  face  reddish 
purple,  shiny,  puffed  up,  burniug  hot;  the  lips  bluish  red  ;  the  hands  bright  red,  and  turses- 
cent,  pulse  tull,  hard,  120 ;  there  was  neither  difficulty  in  swallowing,  nor  increased  flow  of 
saliva;  nor  involuntary  evacuation  •  it  waa  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  she  suffered  from 
thirst  or  dryness  of  the  throat,  as  she  would  not  reply  to  any  questions,  but  screamed  loudly, 
looked  wildly  around  her,  and  threw  her  arms  about.  After  the  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  iodine  in  watery  solution,  aud  strong  coffee,  and  especially  after  a  cold  [dunge 
bath,  the  symptoms  already  stated  began  to  abate,  and  vanished  entirely  in  four  days.  The 
beating  about  and  dilation  of  the  pupils  remained  the  longest. 

The  case  in  question  is  noticeable  from  the  absence  of  difficulty  in  swallowing,  of  tonio 
spasm  in  particular  groups  of  muscles,  of  sleep,  of  thirst,  and  of  excessive  flow  of  saliva." 
Dr.  Lange  obtained  a  beneficial  result  from  the  use  of  belladonua  in  mercm-ial  ptvalism.— 
Deutsche  Klinih,  No.  19,  1860. 

The  Poisonous  Effects  resulting  from  the  Use  of  Arsenic  in  the  Arts.—Or.  Carey  Lea,  in  a 
paper  on  this  subject — in  which,  by  the  way,  he  does  not  supply  ranch  positive  proof  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  arsenic  as  it  is  used  in  the  arts— gives  the  foUowing  method  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  metal  in  fabrics  in  common  use  in  the  household,  such  as  carpets,  wall-papers, 
window-shades,  and  curtains.  The  suspected  substance  is  immersed  in  liquid  ammonia,  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  for  some  hours.  The  resulting  liquid  is  then  to  be  filtered 
or  decanted,  and  treated  with  pure  nitric  acid  until  it  is  rendered  perfectly  neutral.  A  very 
slight  alkaline  reaction  is  not  important;  but  the  liquid  should  not  be  acid.  Any  trace  of 
arsenic  is  then  made  evident  by  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  causes  an  immediate 
yellow  precipitate.  The  only  substance  which  affords  a  precipitivte  hable  to  be  rai.staken  for 
that  of  arsenious  acid  is  phosphoric  acid,  which  also  with  nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  lemon-yellow 
precipitate.  To  determine  whether  tlie  precipitate  is  phosphate  or  arsenite  of  silver,  a  tube 
of  glass  which  is  free  from  lead,  having  a  quarter  of  an  inch  bore,  is  to  be  drawn  oat  -so  that 
its  extremity  for  about  an  inch  in  length  may  have  an  internal  diameter  of  about  one-fifteenth 
of  an  inch ;  the  end  of  the  tube  being  closed  in  the  lamp.  The  yellow  precipitate  having 
been  washed  and  dried,  a  portion  of  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  over  it  a  frag- 
ment of  charcoal  not  in  powder.  The  charcoal  being  adjusted,  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube 
is  placed  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  so  that  the  charcoal  and  not  the  substance  is  heated. 
When  the  charcoal  is  red-hot,  the  tube  is  inclined  from  its  previous  horizontal  position,  so  a«  < 
to  bring  the  point  of  the  tube  where  the  substance  lies  into  the  flame,  keeping  still  the  char- 
coal in  it  also.  The  silver  salt  is  immediately  decomposed.  If  it  contain  arsenious  aci'l,  the 
latter  is  immediate^  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  forms  a  greyish  black  ring  in  the  cool  part  \ 
of  the  tube.  Dr.  Lea  refers  to  some  very  good  figures  in  Graham-Otto,  '  Lelirbuch,'  vol.  iit'. 
p.  508,  as  illustrating  the  steps  of  this  process. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scien 
July,  1860.  „-,;j  „,,,,,,„/ 
-"  .•:,:._.■(  .-..,,,!•:  ■ 
Local  Poisoning  with  Phosphorus. — An  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  J.  Mertens, 
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The  wound  had  been  exr.osed  to  cont^rf  wftL„ '1 '     •  i  "  ™«'    «"'  "n  tlie  right  foro-finger. 

matches      When  the  'pa't^l^t  wa    «  '"'^^edTh!.  nVh  'w,  i"w''  "^^'''^  '''""^.''''"^  '"«'f-- 
was  tender  and  oedematous.     The  fore-fin  'erw«.    ^\{  hand  was  swollen  to  the  wrist,  and 
the  ba.e,  at  the  end  thi.-kened  aad  Z^^^.     m^ZisT^  ^^'  °' ."  '''"'^''-•«''  «"'""■•  «' 
struetnre  was  mn.nmified,  as  in  g.CCTohf  ,eor    T,r%"T'^  ^^^^^  ""^  ^^''"'^ 

ampntation  of  the  first  two  Joints  was  nP«Lo!!  '  %  ■  *'^'''''*  ^''""^  ^  ^"""^  "'at 

The  most  careful  exan.inatioVo    the  hean  aroTartcrieVofrrr"  T^'",^  '"  ?  P*'-'^*^'  «"'•''• 
were  the  seat  of  any  disease      Meite nrth    Ifni     ^-  .\^  ",""  ^'"^"'^  '"  ''^o*  ""'t  "'ey 

inoculation  of  the  wJund  with  ZX^:^1^2t:^^,l!:'j^!l^^^[;^^--  '^^  to  thi 

anf Zt^-x^e?rZ''^g-^:;k^^^^^^^  ^^^---S  the  mother  of  five  children, 

camphorinonedosejnngl'as  ofCndv  ITerTL  ?  of  pregnancy  twelve  grains  of 
succeeding  two  houre  there  were  in  oxicition  h^  i  ,  "'  'i°  ''""'r''  "''"'•'''o"-  during  the 
of  burning  in  the  sto.nacl:  TCe  Ce  thr— ™  '«  ^^  "^  '^?  ^^'  ""'^  «  ^'^•"'^tion 
was  gradually  increasing  pain  in  he  eri  Jstri,fm  ToiT^^  symptoms.  Eight  houra  later  there 
ing.  Three  days  later,  Dr.  Fenerl  ?S  he  ^S  't^^theTll'  ''•  "^  ^'^P.g.^y  """d  vomit- 
was  pale  and  livid  ;  the  eyes  hollow-  the  skin  cnU  in  •  *""°.T'l"g  condition.  The  face 
threa.ly;  the  breathing  laboured-  the  abdomen  .vi  '°^'^"?>''e;  the  pulse  weak  and 
there  were  violent  cramps  irtlte 'ex  renSsndreln"^  sens,,, ve  to  pain  on  pressure ; 
the  bladder  being  full.  ^  There  was  s  i'ht  dis^Zr,.  ?  h  "  f  """^^^  twenty-four  liours 
was  enlarged  and^ery  hot;  andThere  was  ctma  ^,.  ■°^,  ,^"'5  ^^^  ^"^Sina;  the  os  uteri 
tion  taking  place  on  ti  day  i.-^mSiLT^Sng  H^ SX^:^:^^!^^^  «^- 

r>r  w   IT   Tj..n   „.-4>_  _, ,    »  ./•''''„'"".'"«•     tie  aiinexed  case  occurred  under  the  care  of 


was  obvious  there  had  been  so,ne  s  .|t  emosis  n'T-^  *"'',,?  °;^"'^<'  ^^  hi«  parents,  and  it 
a  comatose  condition  -  his  face  n-d  id  snrf!n  ,      "".^  -"""«''  ^■•-  "«"  f"""^  the  chih!  in 

tion  so,newhat  rhonchous  ^"'0/"  S  reouencv  T^ll'e'm,;""''''-'';"' ^'^'  'j'"'''^  *°'^  ^^P-^" 
perfect  insensibility.  Inquiring  of  le  ,  notrr  wLtlx  tb^  ^hTn  'V'^  "n''  '^*^'<' '  ^''^■•«^«« 
po-sonous  nature,  Dr.  Hall  was^answer^dt  the  ,  e<  1  ve  S  n  ''''I  ^^^^''^Y^^'f^^^S  «f  » 
.og  home,  infonned  him  (Dr.  ILdl)  that  the  >^flHnfh,!i  .  ^"""' ho^-ever,  the  father  ,-eturn- 
smetic  had  been  given,  b,n  had  Zved  ineffect^  '  n  w  .Ih  '^'«^'"S>-ssan,ine  berries.  An 
^evei-ally,  sulphate  of  copper,  ipecLuanL  innsNnl  'on^  '"■  '""""°'  "^''^  S'^^-"'  viz.  and 

iMuscular  movements  were  observed  fir'^t^'hrhr^  '?""  '^"^''■'  """«  "^  ^^hich  acted. 

:  owards  which  the  eyes  and  tLTm':  If^e  etr^  <^"  /'^«  '^^  -^e, 

t  was  preparing,  tl,eso  growing  symptoms  were  mnr,n  f.h-/     -  '*''  '"f  ""''''■''''  •  ^^hilst 

;omg  fr<„„  the  head  to  the  left  am   thrto^  be  ^  •  1  '"^'"°'"''"^™^^'"*'""g"^ 

.ody  was  thrown  into  the  nZ  v  d^it  co,,vu£s  A^Tn!  t''"'"{' '"' ""''"^  ^''^ '^h"'^ 
>p.sthotonic,  when  the  whole  surface  was  coiS  ted  almost  to  .  Tn^  "^'^r  ^'^^  '^'''^y 
•eheved  these  symptoms  entirely     Throu-h  ,n  tb^r,!  .v  ?  Wackeried  hue.     The  bath 

nnsoles  of  the  head  and  throlt^  The  jau-.  for  be  ,  w  r  "'""'^''^  'l^'^''^  "^''^^  the 
)eing  complete,  as  is  often  seen  i  tetam.s  On  mm^L  f  Pft^^'^T  t"-"''y  '"cked,  trismus 
exhausted,  fell  'into  a  quiet  sleep  fro  ,  which  he  awoke^o  reliev'  "'"'  *'"  f!?''^"''  '''"'  '"^^ 
toniaeh.     Nothing  further  wai  given  excertin .  a  cath-  r.ff  ^i^  ''^  ^'!"^''  •"«  over-burdened 

.rder  i  J„«„....^  ft^?antt^S  cL  ri^'o^^girr^^  ^  '"r^  --ties'under  the 
wmmg  vine-like  stem,  and  bearingTsm-il  Irtf  Wrf     Tif  k''  't'"' 'i  ■*  ''hrub  with  a 
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Salviat  opines  that  the  drug,  being  taken  after  a  meal,  was  not  absorbed  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  destroy  life,  and  therefore,  on  tlie  action  of  the  emetic,  the  poison  was  thrown  off; 
or  again,  that  probably  tliere  was  "  a  pecnliar  disposition  of  the  organism,"  by  wliicli  the 
effects  of  the  poison  were  counteracted. —  Oaeette  des  Eopitaux,  No.  107,  1859. 

The  Narcotic  Froperties  of  Indian  Hemp.— The  properties  of  the  Indian  hetnp  are  now 
becoming  matter  for  general  inquiry.  The  substance,  little  understood  as  yet  either  as  a  medi- 
cine or  as  a  poison,  lias  receive<l  from  Dr.  Fronmiiljor  a  careful  examination.  His  attention 
was  first  favourably  directed  to  it  in  a  case  where  morphia  had  been  unsuccessfully  given.  Ha 
]|fis  now  administered  it  in  1000  cases  of  diseiwe:  in  tlie,se  the  drug  acted  successfully  in  530 
case,  partially  in  215  oases,  and  slighlly  or  not  at  all  in  255  cases.  The  cases  in  which  the 
drug  acted  successfully  were  instances' of  tubercle,  inflammation,  some  surgical  cases  rhen- 
matisni,  ophthalmic  diseases,  neuroses,  and  dropsy.  In  155  cases  out  of  304  sleep  followed  in 
one  hour  after  tlie  administration.  The  drug,  according  to  Fronmiiiler,  is  the  nepenthes  of 
Homer,  and  was  the  remedy,  during  the  Crusades,  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  The 
conclusions  of  the  author  are  as  follows  :  1.  Of  all  known  benumbing  media,  Indian  hemp  is 
that  which  produces  narcotism  most  perfectly  compensating  natural  sleep  ;  causing  no  violent 
vascular  excitement,  no  special  check  on  the  evacuations,  and  leaving  behind  no  ill  effects 
nor  subsequent  paralysis.  2.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  drug  is  neither  so  powerful  nor  so  sure 
as  opium.  3.  It  may  be  given  in  all  acute  inflammatory  diseases  and  in  typhus.  4.  It  is 
specially  qualified  to  be  given  alternately  with  opium,  in  cases  wliere  the  latter  fails.  5.  The 
way  of  administering  Indian  hemp  is  in  small  pills,  which,  in  addition  to  the  alcdiolic  extract, 
hold  some  powder  of  the  substance.  As  the  smallest  dose  for  producing  sleep,  eight  {.-rains 
in  eight  one-grain  pills,  may  suffice :  the  dose  frequently  has  speedily  to  be  increaseil.  s! 
The  previously  mentioned  effects  of  Indian  hemp  on  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  sexual  organs  are 
of  no  practical  value. —  VierUljahrschriftfur  die praktisehe  Ileilkunde,  xvii.  1860. 

Influence  of  shm  Lead-poisoninf  on  the  Products  of  Conception. — M.  C.  Paul  has 
observed  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  of  Paris,  tiiat  the  influence  of  lead  not  only  manifests  itself  on  the 
individual  subjected  to  it  by  the  phenomena  of  lead-poisoning,  but  by  a  still  more  injurious 
influence  on  the  products  of  conception  (in  cases  where  the  pregnant  woman  is  the  recipient 
of  the  substance),  by  causing  the  death  of  the  foetus  or  the  new-born  child.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  the  metrorrhagia  amongst  the  females  who  have  been  pregnant;  by  miscarriages  at 
three  or  si.x  mouths ;  by  premature  accouchements,  in  which  the  children  are  born  either'dead 
or  dying ;  and  by  a  mortality  above  the  mean  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren born  under  the  influence  of  the  poison.  M.  Paul,  in  his  first  series  of  observations, 
notes  that  in  the  oases  of  four  women  who  had  represented  fifteen  pregnancies  while  under 
the  effects,  more  or  less  serious,  of  lead,  there  were  ten  abortions,  two  premature  deliveries 
one  still-born  child,  one  child  born  ahve  hut  dying  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  anil  one 
child  living  fully.  His  second  series  comprised  five  women  who  had  had  two  natural  confine- 
ments before  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lead.  After  this  exposure,  there  folloued  in 
these  thirty-six  new  pregnancies,  of  which  tweuty-six  were  abortions  of  from  two  to  six 
months,  one  premature  accouchement,  two  still  births,  and  five  born  alive,  four  of  which  died 
in  the  first  year.  Thus  there  only  remained  out  of  the  thirty-six  pregnancies  two  children, 
of  which  one  is  puny  and  the  otiier  is  now  only  in  its  third  year.  One  woman  working  in 
lead,  and  who  during  five»pregnancie8  had  made  five  false  accouchement.s,  quitted  her  Liccupa- 
tion  because  pregnant,  and  was  confined  at  the  proper  time  of  a  child  well  born,  and  who 
lives  still.  Another  series  of  cases  shows  tlie  same  alternation  in  the  issue  of  the  pregnancies 
when  a  woman  first  quits  and  then  resumes  several  times  occupations  in  which  there  is  expo- 
sure to  the  poison. 

In  anotlior  inquiry,  M.  Paul  has  established  the  same  facts  in  cases  where  the  father  has 
worked  in  lead.  In  a  series  of  seven  observations  in  which  are  comprised  thirtv-two  preg- 
nancies occurring  during  the  time  that  the  fathers  were  exposed  to  the  lead  poison,  eleven 
infants  were  aboited,  and  one  was  born  dead.  Twenty  infants  were  born  living,  of  whom 
eight  died  in  the  first  year,  four  in  the  second,  five  in  the  third,  one  only  living  bevim  1  this 
term.  Finally,  under  another  series  of  observations,  he  shows  that  the  foetus  may  die  from 
the  probable  influence  of  lead,  tlie  mother  presenting  none  of  the  phenomena  of  the  ])oison. 
Bn  reirume,  1.  It  is  necessary  to  admit  that  there  is  a  new  variety  of  accidents  hereditarily 
transmissible,  which  comprise  diseases  produced  by  an  inorganic  body.  2.  Saturnine  intoxica- 
tion does  not  prevent  fecundation,  inasmuch  as  of  84  individuals,  interrogated  on  this  subject, 
29  women  while  working  in  lead  became  pregnant  123  times,  being  an  average  of  four  preg- 
nancies each,  which  is  about  the  ordinary  mean.  3.  Although  lead  does  not  act  either  oo 
fecundation  or  menstruation,  it  docs  act  on  the  foetus,  since  in  the  123  pregnancies  there  wer« 
64  abortions,  4  premature  labours,  5  still  births,  20  deaths  of  children  in  their  first  year,  8  in 
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tution  Sl,e  toc^k'five  ^-'^iyri^;  Sou  i  if:"::;^.';:^^^  '^'f  J'  ""^  '"■  -^"-""S  const  . 
by  a^A«™a«>«a.8a„toni„e,which  she  wTs  acc'fs.S  o  ^  *'""""^  "'  *  I"-^Jer  given  to  her 
of  us  bitterne.8,  slept  about  five  iniiiutes  TnTt  "  "y^'^  '"""^''-    ^''^  complained 

dately  afterwards  L  l,ad  co^v     i  ^^^M,'' ;'  ,^^^^^^^^^^  "  I  anUnu-nin,.."    'j,,,,.,^. 

three  mmutes.  Dr.  Leroy,  who  savv  thTs  Ta^t  flTt«  .V  ,  "k"'  •'"'  *'"•'"  ■•""PPe^red  for 
agam  repeated,  and  presen  in.  esp^ral  firsf n™  '  f"'^"'  '^  f  ''^"«'"«  '^"'l  >'«ing 
modic  contraction  of  the  jaws  w  thtr  ndint  .^fT  f  ™'t«'""'^  and  then  violent  spa*? 
ngidity  of  the  trunk,  forcible 'e^tetfoTan^  inveAio"'of 'thf 'f'"^'"T"1-^  "'  '''«  ''-"' 
muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  TheTm  ilahire  of  .)  t  f'  "'"'  ^"•''^"'t"^  of  the 
^vas  abundant  sweat.  The  Datien  d;.,^f  '•!,•,  '^"^  "^"''^  ^"'^  ™-'^e'l,  and  there 
plained  of  no  particular  pain'  if  L  ho  t  inten"^'.  h^""'  '°1  '"^^  conscioJsness,  co  ,> 
once.  Death  took  ph.ce  at  the  end  of  at  af hour  at  m  ,?' w  '•"  '^»"^"''^'°"S  but  cried 
The  post-mortem  cxaniinutiou  was  made  fortv  ho  r-  ft  ^  '^,"''"'?n  *  «""^«'«vo  attack, 
calm,  the  jaws  contracted,  the  pupil  dilatenhrwf  f^N  ^''^  ^'""^  ^-^  H«  'ind 
m  the  lower  limbs.  The  feet  were  fore  K  ex  enrfed  an/,  T-''"'''"'^  "^'''"'y'  ««P^«i«"y 
organs  were  remarkably  healthy  excel  tth  it  thltw  ,  i"^  niwards.     The  abdominal 

nt  the  posterior  wall  ot' the  stomach    'the  kdet^  J     "  ^^''"■.''V"fi"«J  sanguineous  infiltration 
were  of  violet  colour,  gorged  wth  blood     tl    ?    ?     '"ore  injected  than  usual.     The  lunas 
contained  fluid  blool.^  Ti.e  Zrto    md   nl"      h''"'^'"'^  '^'^''■"^''  '"^'°«'-  'ban  natural  and 
The  cerebro-spinal  syste  n  p,^se",ted  a  sta  lof     ""  T^^'TK  '^'"''  «^"g"i>'olent  s^-um 
sinuses,  and  elxm  in'the  suC  I    f  thfbrdn     Kirm  s;"'  ""  "'"  ■"^"'"^'-'  "'  ""« 
observed  m  the  spinal  cord.     Its  coverings  were  inWt.d   th«      •  "V'''"-'^."'  alterations  were 
at  the  root  of  each  spinal  nerve  tCrJ  ^nTI^  ■■'  ?,^  '  ^^^  ^1'""''  a''acbnoid  was  red  and 
whichgavetothener^ve  avervre    rrl-aU^sl  nl'f -^r     "  '*'"?''  "^  ''^"'^'^  bluislfblom 
and  M.  Locquet  tested  the  con^n^  t  ttoC       m?f  ?;,:ir"'''  ?P"?''"^««-     Dr.  DaC 
Eodgers  and  Girdwood,  portions  of  thfivf-  .11   k     ?     ''"oden.im  by  the  process  of  Messrs 
which  had  contained  tle'Sderb;  the  su  nh,  1  f  •     '  fT'^'  "^  ^-  ^f^^  and  the  Zer 
results  at  which  they  arri'ved  wereC  st    f  ""u-^-^"  '    "'^^         "''''"'"''*  P'<^<^<^^^     ^hl 
contained  strychnine.     2ndly    Tint  a  ,t-t  of  ft  "'^'^'^"^^t*  °*  the  mtestinal  canal  distinctly 
kidney,  and  'apart  of  the  li^ver  ■  nd  ot' t^  e  «  l5     «^""'a°''' the  small  intestines,  half  of  o.^ 

3rd.  That  the  f^aper  evidVnlly  ^mfta"^  ets  ^  linTtr^'S-i^"-''''  ""^'^^  "^  ^''^''^'^ 
case  m  relation  to  an  English  trial  where  thp\f.     i    •  ■L'a.'ivm,  in  commenting  on  this 

it  is  now  incont^stably  proved  IntNunLw  ^J^/^^'""""  'l-f  t.on  was  raised,  renmrks  that 
stating  that  strjchninVeven  wl'jn  fivZ  7U?  '''' >'*''  ?"''^'"''^'  ""^  Letheb^  were  rh  1  f  i,^ 
t^si^aU,,  is  enable  of  de^^!;^:!^. ^  J^S  ^^^^S^^l^  '^^  ^^ 

~XTirfofa«:Sltl»t-^^  Mrr«.«/™.  Marsn^.  Apparatus 

deposited  in  a  heited  glass  tub:,1Vi:someti.r<i;£"uR"  Tt''  ''^''-'^S-.' -'^  "SriTe 
arsenic  in  the  presence  of  antimony.  In"  of  W  l-L'^ehf  f  T"^  I^sitiyely  the  fact  of 
set  at  rest  all  possible  doubt  as^to  the  pTesenL  ,r  al  s^^^^^ 

through  which  the  arsenetted  bydrog(.n  p  'ses   o  redn«f  ^  f  ""'•     "''"^  "'«  'o"g  tube 

metallic  mirrors ;  then  transmit  through  '^  eTube  a  verv  wpI    /'*'  •""■?'  '"  P'"^''"^-^  ^'^tinct 
acid  gas,  and  heat  the  metallic  mirrorf  w   h  I  comnum^snT^ln     ""'  °^  'l^^'  ^Jdrosulphuric 
towards  the  inner  border     If  -irsenic  iilnn«  if  T      !    ^u      '*™'''  Proceeding  from  the  outer 
within  the  tube ;  if  antimony  abne      ptesenT  ^^ra  igf  ToiTr'^'f  **  1  f'^^"'"  ^  '^^^^ 
.spro<iuced;   and   if  the  mirror  consS  of  bothSJ!  H^    '''' 'f 'f ?  P'^''^^  "^  ^ 
Bide,  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  as  the  more  volatile    ?irnv:.rtnK  f^^'^"'  ''PP'^"^  ^'J<^  4 
mony     It  one  now  transmits  through  the    ube  contf iL^m"  tf  1^  Y^■''^  "V'  '"''''"''«  "^ •'">ti- 
of  an  imony,  or  both  sulphides  togeihe  ,  dry  KdrochCc^^H  ,  s«'pb.de  of  arsenic,  sulphide 
no  alteration  will  take  place  if  sulr.hidB  nf  f.      •       i         •  *""''  *'*'^'  without  applying  heat 
transmitted  through  tir^ube  for'  a  con  idem  We  tte'  "if'Tr ',  *^"?  "-"'1'  tbe^e 
present,  this  will  entirely  disappear  LXadysta  J    ^ml  fft^h^       "f  antimony  alone  is 
ulphide  of  antimony  will  immediately  yolat  lie  whilst  the  vett'!"'!'^?  '"''?  P''^^^"''  the 

^=4:nT'Sanaf-;;^-^-^^ 

For  further  valuable  papers  and  obeeryations  wo  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  following 
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A  rotice  of  Professor  Bnnsen's  investigations  on  Spectrum  Analysis  in  the  '  Pliarmaccutical 
JcnrnaV  for  Dectmler,  1860.  A  short  hut  nseful  paper  on  tlje  Detection  of  Strjchnine  and 
other  Yepetahleand  Animal  Pnrciples  hy  Thomas  E.  Jenkins,  in  tlje  '  Chemical  News' for 
OctoLer  6th,  1860.  [In  tljis  paper  Mr.  Jenkins  tahulates  the  colour  reactions  of  fifty  organic 
hodics  nnder  the  notion  of  siilpliuric  acid  and  bichromnte  of  j'otassa.  His  researches  confirm 
entirely  the  colour-tests  for  strychnia.]  Another  jiaper  on  the  Defection  of  Strychnia  by 
ilr.  J.  Horsley,  in  tlie  same  periodical,  on  October  18tb,  1860.  Translation  of  a  paper  by 
M.  Yella  on  the  Antagonism  which  exists  between  Strychnia  and  Curara. — llnd.  Oct.  20. 
[In  this  article  Vella  tliinks  himself  authorized  tc  conclude  that  curara  cim  completely  destroy 
the  effects  of  a  dose  of  stryclmiiie,  which  would  be  mortal  if  injected  into  the  stomach  or 
the  veins,  and  tliat  curara  is  the  true  physiolofsical  remedy  for  strychnia.]  A  paper  on  the 
Influence  of  Ar.-^eiiions  Acid  upon  the  Waste  of  the  Animal  Tissue. — Ilrid.,  Nov.  8rd,  I860. 
A  note  from  an  essay  by  Kurzuk  on  Tannin  as  an  Antidote  to  Stijchnia. — IMd.,  Novemher 
10th,  1860.  [Kurzak  considers  tannin  an  excellent  antidote  for  strychnia.  The  insoluble 
tannate  is  formed.  For  one  part  of  strychnia  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  tannin  should 
be  given  or  even  more,  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  tannin  is  precipitated  by  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.]  An  elaborate  essay,  entitled,  'Note  sur  les  Accidents  Saturnins, 
observes  chez  les  Ouvriers  qui  travailUnt  a  I'Emaillape  des  Crocljets  en  Fer  destines  i.  sup- 
porter les  Fils  Telefiraphiques,' in  the  '  Annales  d'Hygiene  Publiqne,' Janvier,  1861.  An 
essay,  entitled  '  Accidents  causes  par  de  I'EaU  coutenant  nn  Compost  do  Cuivre,'  by  A. 
Devergie,  Gobley,  and  liobin. — Ibid. 


II.  Insanity. 

Statistics  of  Insanity  in  the  United  States. — A  paper  on  the  above  subject,  by  Dr.  Richard 
J.  Dunglison,  gives  a  comprehensive  review,  of  the  statistics  of  insanity  iii  the  great  liopnblic. 
By  comparison,  the  report  tells  us  something  more  than  the  mere  facts  of  the  local  mani- 
festation of  the  disease ;  it  indicates  by  what  peculiarities,  physical  and  moral,  the  mind 
of  a  nation  is  modified.  After  making  some  apologies  for  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
statistical  records,  but  using  such  as  he  jjossesses  fairly,  the  authoi'  compares,  in  the  first 
place,  the  numbers  of  the  insane,  of  idiots,  of  deaf-mutes,  and  of  the  blind.  According  to  this 
colcutation,  there  is  one  person  insane  to  1485  of  the  general  population,  1  idiot  to  1469, 
1  deaf-mute  to  2365,  1  blind  person  to  2367.  Thus  the  blind  very  neiu-ly  approach  in 
numbers  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane  and  idiots  are  nearly  alike  also  in  point  of  num- 
bers, while  the  insane  are  nearly  60  per  cent,  more  numerous  than  either  the  blind,  or  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Examples  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  are  more  common  amongst  the  native 
than  the  foreign  population ;  while  insanity  is  most  prtvalent  in  the  foreign  population.  In- 
sanity is  also  more  common  amongst  the  white  and  free  coloured  population  than  it  is 
amongst  the  slaves.  "  The  condition,"  says  Dr.  Dunglison,  "  of  a  hap^iy  slave,  thinking  only 
of  the  present,  and  not  dreaming  of  the  future,  would  appear  to  be  that  which  would  give 
rise  very  unfrequently  to  causes  of  insanity.  Intemperance,  so  fruitful  a  source  of  misiry 
and  unhappiness  to  the  white  and  free  coloured,  is  comparatively  unknown  among  the  slave 
population,  every  slaveholder  striving  to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  dreading 
the  proximity  of  taverns  or  drinking  places,  which  can  supply  unlimited  imlulgence  to  his 
slave."  From  certain  facts  connected  with  the  taking  of  the  census  in  1840  and  1850,  diffi- 
■cnlties  aro.se  in  estimating  whether  insanity  is  or  is  not  on  the  increase  in  America. 

In  1815  there  was  in  America  only  one  separate  independent  institution  for  the  insane;  this 
•was  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia;  at  the  present  time  there  are  fifty-one.  An  analysis  of  the 
facts  gathered  from  the  records  of  these  institutions  gives  Dr.  Dunglison  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  out  some  really  valuable  statements  on  the  influence  of  sex,  age,  occupation,  seasi'n, 
and  other  circnnvstances  in  relation  to  insanity.  In  a  table  constructed  from  11,259  cases,  he 
deduces  that  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  are  pre-eminent  over  the  moral  in  the  proijortion 
of  6010  to  4649.  Amongst  the  moral  causes,  domestic  anxieties  stand  first,  and  religions 
anxiety  second ;  political  excitement  stands  lowest  on  the  list  of  catises. 

We  would  add  one  further  fact  connected  witli  the  tables  before  us.  Tliis  has  reference  to 
the  influence  of  season  upon  the  admissions  of  patients  into  institutions  for  the  insane.  In 
81,0T2  cases,  20'6  per  cent,  were  admitted  in  the  winter  months,  266  per  cent,  in  the  spring 
months,  29'2  per  cent,  in  the  summer  months,  and  23'4  per  cent,  in  the  autumn.  The  month 
of  June  seems  to  be  the  one  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  cases  are  admitted.  During  the 
snmmer  and  autumn  the  number  of  cases  are  represented  pretty  equally  by  men  and  women, 
but  iti  the  winter  months  a  greater  proportion  of  men,  and  in  the  summer  months  a  greater 
proportion  of  women  are  admitted. — North  American  Medico- Chirurgieal  Hevieic,  Jo\y,  1860. 
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III.  IItgibnb. 

The  heads  of  the  ossav  are  •  1    "O.wli.ir  '  ^'^«'lf-'«'"ce,  or  Transini.'^s  on  by  Oontaaion  ' 

ai^iinstration  of  remedies  "  4  '.  p„,,;  .P"^'^'"-,  ,.3-  ''Errors  in  the  prescribinir  or  tho 
The  following  observaJo  t^'i.en  uS  Tkst  h:^^"'  transmitted  fr<  Janimals  t'o  ma  •' 
essay  The  diseases  winch  are  "ran  mi, ted  fro.n  ?  i,  ?  T"'^'  "''  "'^^^'  interesting  of  the 
glanders,  and  farcy,  which  special  vnfftf  .1  ."'*  }"  '"•'"'-C'lrbuncle,  hvdropholna 
cumstancea  of  con'^t'act  wLh'  ."^'ttrem  ly^rh  ,?s  """-'^P-Pasate  them'sefves  'by  r: 
some  of  whicli  occur  either  fro.n  want  orShoi^;,?  f'.'  '\^'^^  '"  '''^"■•ibe,  and 

or  from  the  duties  to  which  the  labourer  oitHvlt  "'"^^ 

pnetor  and  the  >naster  are  alike  rV^nonsrblefi.r.lI^^  •  '•"  'J^^'^'^'  •  I"  eit'-er  ca.se  the  oro- 
the  transmitted  disease  and  fW  i ts  X^!  Wi  ?""'"*•'*,  P'-"''"°ed;  that  is  to  say  for 
extremely  oommon-aln.ort  a  d^^lfoccmr  nee  n  r  1  ?  T"""""",  "^  '^'^^  Principles  s 
the  contrary  very  rare  in  conta^i  LXtbns  Tard h  ,,''^/'' ;'"","''f  '*"''  ^««''^^"^^  '^  is  on 
^o^/;-ere»  to  occupy  hi.nself  with  ca.eTof  ^"iroDhobH  .'nT  7  "f  '''"k  """■*'  ""»"  '»°«'  «'■ '"^ 
few  months  been  called  for  tho  firsf  .;    "'  "f'^opnobia  and  glanders,  has  on  y  within  tlie  l-wt 

cutions  for  honncide  by  hnp  "le, '«  in.'^i^«^^  "  ^''t^^'J^^''^^^  '«  K'^<^  «"  opin  on"n  pnLe 
Dating  in  death.  He  pisseion  to  "'I'f ''"'*'''  /'".''^'^  *^'=''  °^  li.vdrophobia  and  farcy  ter  mi 
by  the  author  is  inoIuLTu^:;  r'  .^I'htu^af  7"  tK  ""'  ''"'  '""?,^  -"^"'»  "-  ^i  en 
0  amraa  magnetism.  The  followin' is  a.  outline  of  ?•  !  **  """I''"'  "'""^^^  ^^a-'  attributed 
ler,  if.  X.,  dined  in  company  with  some  friend,  n  •  "'°''-^'=  "^^  «  taUe-d'Ute,  a  travel- 
gentlen.au  nudertook  to  convi„<^:  th^  TcredLdous  bv  off"-'  '"  r"""'-'''''°"  °"  magnetism,  this 
7^'  P''«f  "ted  hhnself.  A  nephew  V  he  .naster  of  thh^.^?  >n=ignetiz3  the  first  individual 
subjected  to  the  trial.  The  child  wa.  seated  and  aIt''  ''  "'""^l'""  ^'^'^  "^  ««"-  ^^as 
grimaces.  The  child  slept:  M.  X. 7as  astonishld  5\f '  "°"","^"««d  to  make  passes  and 
reawaken  the  subject.     Wow  oonimenl^d  the  ,  rovf.     f.  *'  Iv'""'  «'"'  ^"«  P"^^'«<1  bow  f« 

child,  who  had  fallen  snddenly  ill,  a  nrev  to  a  viol  .T'?,"  ^^  ^'■''  ^'""^^'^  that  he  found  the 
and  uttered  inarticulate  sounds. '  I  the  m  d  t  of  ,-  -  attack :  he  sfuggled  with  energy' 
of  indigestion :  soon  the  scene  changed  t!,  a  sta  e  f.f  In  ""''""•e/'ce-^there  appeared  phenomena 
h.s  eyes  were  closed ;  and  never?Ss  und  r  Z  infll  '  '  "f^'  ,  ^'"^  <='^''^'  "PP^'-^red  asleep  ; 
fragments  of  lessons,  replied  to  qaSs  w ill   t  ."f  °  ■'"'  ''«'b' occupations,  herecired 

tation  c^-one  of  the  pei4ns  presTnt  Ue^^  s  ina  v.'h'-'"  ''""'  ""''■  ^''''  ^~'«  <>"  the  inW- 
»vards  the  same  physician  saw  in  the  same  V  ,11  IT  '  ■',"  ""  "'tate  of  somnambulism.  ,  Afrer- 
>f  any  similar  exciting,  or  appa  e  .  ly  S  -^  t  ,7.  ^"""«- '^"^«ks  without  the  interposition 
^at,entasinastateofsomn;mbulism  Tim  Lienf;..-! ''?,'■''' ^''''  P''-^"'''''^'"  '^^^^''^ibod  the 
)hys,cian  saw  the  child  at  night  and  fonnd  him  in  H,!.  '"■\'?'\'^«Msm,  and  the  son  of  this 

ng  the  verb  "  pouyoir."  Both  XsiJ  ans  took  tt  T-  '°""""° '  ^^  ^^^^  '^en  conjugat- 
yere  those  only  of  nervous  .listurb^l-li  were  n,  ill  "'Tk ''"'^  "'"  symptoms  preinte.l 
aalepsy;  and  the  first  physician  liLMVenieT  the  bel'?  h' '^■'''''''™^  °''  «P"«PV  "or  of 
ypothetjcal  niagnetic  foree  communicated  tWmt  MY  t!^^^  the  symptoms  were  due  to  any 
koyered  slowly.     The  tribunal  prono  need T^^^^^^  child.     Tlie  child  seems  to  have 

-y  divers  passes  and  manceuvres  e.wrcisecnniDrn  Ip  tK  "  "f  '^'"f  ''"'*'  ^«'  the  accused, 

lent  and  a  nervous  disorder  the  att  ick!  J'^^i    1,  .^  - '  P"«'»«e(l  on  the  patient  oy?r-excite- 
-ibnnal  therefore  condemned    he  a«"us.d  t°^  *'"'"  'T''^'^  "-^  ^'^^'^''^  intervals      The 
am:,ges,  twelve  hundred  frlsfa-Kecosts'"''''""'  "'  twenty-five  francs  as  a  fine;  for 
Oommentmir  on  this  ea<iP  \f  t,,.  i-       "^  ^""''*-  , 

.e  numerous'duperX:,;i^nir    tirvtrtlf^^^^^^^^^^^ 

>me  who  experience  evil  effects  Cm  the^^ne      ',??/"''  '■>"fe'"«tizers  there  are  not 

ardieu  proposes,  in  a  succee.iing  pa"  r    o  Su         e  Z^    Tr^"'  """"'''''  "P™  ''^'^™ 

mplaints  on  the  following  facts  ill    -ll^  of  Algiers  to  tho.se  suffering  from  pulmonary 

The  short  duration  of  tw  hght".  3  The  cSsPTt  ^"""-'P'--^'  f'f  "^l"*^  clo^dleTsk^^ 
the  season,  are  little  marke^d,  and  tl  e  Uaranmal  tT'"?'"'' "^''''"S^'  the  variations 
e  moderate  hygrometrio  state  of  the  ai^.  "TlS  o^^Sr^f  ^  b'^rSn^miit; 
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in  its  dinrnal  and  annual  motions.     6.  Certain  periodicity  of  the  winds  and  rains,  caused  by 
special  and  perfectly  determined  conditions. 

These  remarks  apply,  perhaps,  more  piirticiilarly  to  the  city  of  Algiers  .and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity, the  climate  of  wiiich  the  nnthor  considers  to  he  the  happy  medirm  hetwecn  the  temperate 
and  the  tropical.  The  city  of  Algiers  is  hnilt  in  tl;e  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  mav  he  repre- 
sented hy  a  triatigle,  the  snmmit  of  which  rises  iibont  460  feet  nhove  the  level  cf  the  sea ;  the 
base  is  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  port.  At  a  distance  it  look>  like  a  white,  confused,  compact 
mass,  but  hy  degrees  the  principal  arteries  of  circulation  in  this  labyrinth  of  passcges,  bazaars, 
barracks,  and  mosqnes  are  distinguishable.  Tlje  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
are  so  close  that  they  keep  the  sun  oft' the  streets;  others  are  like  sombre  tunnels,  admitting  the 
light  at  the  extremities  only.  Algiers,  sheltered  from  the  south  wind,  is  made  still  milder  by 
tlie  land  wind  which,  warmed  by  the  sun,  timpcrs  the  freshness  of  the  night,  and  with  the  sea 
breezes  helps  to  keep  up  a  uniform  temperature.  Nothii'g  can  be  more  agreeable,  picturesque, 
or  sakitary,  than  the  environs ;  thousands  of  villas  rL^e  as  by  enchantment  from  the  midst  of  groves 
of  olives,  jujubs,  and  oranges.  Going  out  of  the  Bab-el-Oued  gate  you  come  to  the  Marengo 
garden,  the  oasis  of  the  ancient  Deys ;  the  savage  beauties  of  the  Bouzardah ;  of  the  valley  of  the 
Consuls;  hej-ond  this  growing  suburb,  the  road  leads  along  the  side  of  apartly,wooded  hill  to 
gardens  filled  with  verdure  and  flowers — the  picturesque  promenade  of  point  Pescate.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  garden  of  Efsai,  with  its  4000  varieties  of  tropical  and  luxuriant  plants; 
Hussen-Dey,  an  important  storehouse  for  the  tobacco- harvest.  Further  on  the  most  brilliant 
panoramas  unfold  themselves — Staoueli  and  its  industrious  Trappists;  Clidragas  and  its  odori- 
ferous plantations  of  geraniums:  and  still  further  on  the  tomb  of  the  Christian  and  the  point 
ot  Sidi-Ferruch  (where  the  French  flag  was  planted  for  the  first  lime).  According  to  Sulszky, 
the  rocks  of  the  Sahel  are  of  tertiary  formation,  and  the  fossils  of  the  rocks  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent shells  of  the  Mediterranean :  the  mountain  itself  is  carved  into  winding  valleys  of  ravish- 
ing beauty,  the  calmness  and  picturesqueness  of  which  are  unrivalled. 

The  flora  of  the  environs  ot  Algiers  resembles  that  of  the  South  of  France  and  Spain;  the 
herbaceous  vegetation  is  inferior  in  abundance  and  duration,  but  superior  in  strength  and 
rapidity  of  development.  The  ruins  here  descend  in  repeated  and  heavy  showers:  the  watery 
vapour  seems  to  form  itself  into  a  high  bed  of  clouds,  the  atmosphere  is  suddenly  obscured,  and 
large  drops  pour  down  upon  the  town,  but  the  streets  are  dry  nearly  as  soon  as  the  rain  ceases, 
and  the  invalid  may  resume  his  walk  in  the  open  air. 

In  confirmation  of  his  opinions  relative  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  Dr.  de  Pietra  Santat 
quotes  Dr.  Brousseau,  who  says,  ''this  kind  of  disease  (phthisis)  is  much  less  frequent  in' 
Africa  than  in  France;  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  can  depend  only  on  the  climate;  no 
secondary  cause  would  explain  a  similar  eftect;"  also  Martin,  Morcau,  Foley,  Mitchell,  Ber- 
therand,  &c.,  &c.    Dr.  de  Pietra  Santa's  remmi  consists  of  the  six  following  propositions: — 

1st.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  city  of  Algiers  are  very  favourable  to  afl'ections  of  the 
chest  in  general,  and  to  phthisis  in  particular. 

2nd.  Phthisis  exists  in  Algiers  in  immigrants  as  well  as  natives,  but  the  disease  is  much 
more  rare  thaif  in  France,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediton-anean. 

8rd.  The  increase  of  piithisis  among  the  natives  (Arabs,  Negroes,  Mussulmans,  Israelites), 
is  due  to  exceptional  causes,  and  to  circumstances  independent  ot  the  climate. 

4th.  The  beneficial  influence  of  the  climate  of  Algiers  is  very  appreciable  where  it  acts 
either  by  suppressing  the  predispositions  or  by  combating  the  symptoms  which  constitute  the 
first  stage  of  phthisis. 

5th.  This  influence  is  disputable  in  the  second  stage  of  tubercle,  more  particularly  when 
the  general  sympton)s  predominate  over  local  lesions. 

6th.  It  is  fatal  in  the  third  stage,  as  soon  as  the  phenomena  of  ramollissement,  softening,  and 
disorganization  appear.^ — £>u  C'limat  d' Alger  dans  Us  Affectiom  Chroniqves  de  la  Poiirine. 
2nd  Edition.    Paris,  1860. 

The  Acclimatization  of  European  Troopg  on  Seitice  in  India. — On  this  subject  Dr.  .James 
Bird  shows  the  following  conclusions: — 1.  That  the  law  of  constitutional  deterioration — 
greater  mortality  for  age  in  hot  climates,  beyond  the  ratio  of  like  age  in  temperate  ones — can 
be  greatly  reduced  by  removing  endemic  sources  of  disease,  and  by  selecting  suitable  dry 
localities.  2.  That  in  the  most  insalubrious  tropical  climates,  the  selection  of  good  positions, 
on  dry  elevated  table  lands,  sntfices  often  to  secure  for  European  troops  a  perfect  sanitary 
state  nearly  equal  to  the  more  salubrious  regions  of  the  temperate  zone :  this  salubrity  vary* 
ing,  however,  with  the  geographical  latitudes  or  longitudes  of  the  places.  3.  That  the  increas- 
ing ratios  of  mortality  for  hot  countries  mainly  depend  on  unremoved  surface  drainage,  and  tbs 
generation  of  miasmata  in  places  occupied.  4.  That  the  morbid  influence  of  seasons  and  cli- 
mates in  producing  disease  is  in  direct  relation  to,  and  dejiendence  on  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
the  latitude,  the  longitude,  the  elevation  of  the  place,  its  northern  or  southern  exposure,  and 
the  national  temperaments  and  races  of  soldiers  who  may  be  there  located. — Journal  of  the 
United  Servict  Inttitution,  vol.  iii.  I 
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Sijgiene  of  the  Sewing  MaeMne.—Dr.  Gardner    of  ISTaw  v^-t  ■■     ., 

machine  in  relation  to  its  effects  on  hpfllfh      Vfl     ,     }   ^^^J'.  ^ork,  commends  the  sowing 
opinions  are  widely  different  frm„?h„!  ^'""■'?  "°  """  -""'y^^'  "'  '«"Kth ;  and  a.  his 

of  ti,em  in  Wrown  words  '  "°'"'"°"  ^^P-'^^^O".  we  shall  give  the  mor^  important 

disL^L^lT■l;12rnpla1nrs°  'f  hr'haJ  ''''  --"S  machine  are  the  so-called  '  female 
allowed  as  a  malter  of  pZud  experi  noe  to  ite  ril'^r^^^^    '"  '""''^  '^'''P^f^  "'"J  ™^V  be 

have  made  up  their  fau>ily  m,d  cMll-^.f cU  th  n  fo  H  '  ^  ''''^',''?'^  ""''"^  P«f''y"t-^  '^h'> 
before  their  l^ing-in,  witlf  no  icj^^.rioi;  effet  "°^        "'  ''*'°"'  '^"'^  ^''^'^  '  '«"^^-^''>«»  '  J'-^' 

statiirp^XelltnJ^bftfhfsretZ  '  "P  a-^^/o-' vibrator,  motion  are 

as  the  'jar'  of  the  machine  i  '  there Ts  an v  fi2  ^  .  *  '"?f  <'."-'^°«<'!»  "pimon,  inasmuch 
which  it  is  not  felt  in  the  si  gLest  ie,  ee  but  entirl?''"  '^'  *""'  "''.'T"^''  «««'»iti«^.  ia 
upon  the  table;  and  from  this  urn  ei  Kb b  reasn,.  th«  i^  '  ,  '  '?  ^'"'-^  *''^  "'«  "P^"-*'^"-  ^«^'i"? 
statement,  that  '  the  vitality  o^e'el?Zl^in^^  "'«  hypothetical 

oscillatory  movement,  is  so  destroved  tiS  not  on»  ■  "''"  ''"^  m?'?""'  ''*  ''^"''-  ^'bratorv  and 
even  if  it  can  he  proved  tint  ti.e  hn mln  L  ?  u ""  f  f  '^'"  '"''"'''   '''^^^  "»'  ^^'^'^  Ko  )d, 

movement,  as  is  ola^ned  by  some  U.K.nti;;.'"  '"  ^.'f  '^  "'T"'^  '^  '^'"«'  ''^  ""^  "-^'nl^li"? 
place.  Overwork,  and  by  one  unaccSom'  or'' dT  ,  ^  ^r^f''"  '  ^^'""^  '*'  ^''^  "^  '^  P'-"P«r 
probably  in  some  cases  produce  aborHnnT,  ^,      ?''  '"  "."'  ''''^'"°  '"aohine,  >n»y  very 

shopping,  excessive  laugrn;  even  the  eaVr  of  T'l    *  °"l^'"'  "'  '^''  ^^""^^'"  P'^-'k'  a^lay's 

.s  I  k'ntto."Tf  fh  ::™nL""l/nru'l^^^^^  ^f  •''  ^  ^'^  '^^'^  ^  «-«'"'  -<l-'es 
the  girls  actuali;  and  for  mryTearlSgZ^^^^  ^^'  manufacturing  purposes,  of 

tion  of  those  working  by  their  Sn  the  amX.foX'  7  V  •  •'^"  experience  and  observa- 
would  lead  them  to  Sote  any  generaU  m,  ,n  of  d?«r  '  "^  P^y,l'?'^f  ^'>«^«  Peculiar  practice 
the  result  and  n,any  of  the  l^^i  ^^^"^"^  ^"^"«  ''"^  °'^'^  "^  Sirls,  and  now  off«r 

J.und'i!e'di^Sy''jwteleTtfwrnf  rr  °'  ^''''•'■''  ^7  ^^^^'••■''  ^^^  -^  --  ^wo 
their  business  mai  less  mt  "ne  w  rS  celaA  Tn"he"h^vtr''f''  ""  "7^-'  ''"  "  "'^'^"^^  "> 
else  in.  the  United  States,  and  pr.labi y  i.rthe  w  ,rid      Mr  ^.  '".'""^ '?"'" T  '''™  '^"^  <>"« 

vision  w.as  this  portion  of  the  work  si  d  to  mP  Tl.oM  ''^7"°'''  '«=1>^'- whose  daily  super- 
effect  from  working  a  machine  M;,;^iris  who  had  c<^ma  i^'nt  ^h'  '"  ''f  '''"  ^'''  '"J"™"' 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  back  and  at  fir.7  m,  hll  .1  ?  .     "  f'"'''''^  P''*''^  and  weak, 

to  work  their  full  nine  hours  and  he™ ml  fL  7  '^  *■"  '•'"  *  '^-'^  '  '^"'•'^'  ■^P«<^''ily  I'^came  able 
seen  but  one  girl  (who  h.i  a  curvatu  e  h.  the  sf in«\'''r'  "tV''  r\  l"^«'"'y-  ^e  has  never 
use  the  machine.  Many  with  sn[nar,fflntoL'.  ^^'*'''  'h«  shoulders)  who  was  unable  to 
result^s.  The  -iris  are  raTelv  7Z.  f^'*"""""  ""^  curvatures  work  full  time  witliout  any  bad 
come,  after  a  dray's  work  a  e  obhid  toH  7"'^  ^™'<?  '"  'i'^?''''"  ^^'^  S''''^  ^^''«°  «>«/  fi-'t 
Now,' he  find,  tlfat  tTo  e  VTo  «'  '/eL"  ./if  theTld   IT  ^■'^"f"^-'^"^  'hey  soon  walklome 

acoountofa'weak  bTcVha,  bin  S  alZ  tf  nsl  Tt  ?  ''''  (T^'  '''/''•^  '''«  machine,  on 
without  injury,  but  even  w   h  Dol"tive  1  mlfit  «,  !  ,f' I  '"''"^*'  '*"""  '^  ''ay,  not  only 

commencing  il'  positive,  benefit,  as  her  health  has  materially  improved  since 

carpeting,Psuch  a  ^raH  ^^f  „\r Ift^Sfn^ted"'  ""  "°'"'"«  ''"  '"^'''  ^^"^  ^  "'-'<''''  "^ 

probibl'',:L"pTodt'olbt:ucSzVe^s''r        "^  <=™"p^'  »«•-«»-  ^o^ 

required  to  carrv  t-.h.  ,n.,M>i„«  „,.    f!  ..-^.."""P'®''"':'  air— that  so  muoh  muscular  force  was 
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■was,  that  the  machine  had  «ronp;ht  .1  benefit  upon  the  labonrer.  In  particular  it  Imd  enabled 
work  to  be  so  systematized  as  to  make  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  operatives,  in 
large  and  well  aerated  and  salubrious  rooms,  not  only  mutually  profitable,  but  the  workman 
could,  from  the  system  enabled  to  l)e  introduced,  niake  more  wages  in  the  factory  tlian  at 
home ;  thus  the  day  was  not  as  heretofore  spent  in  a  small  apartment,  containing  bed,  cooking- 
stove,  cliildren,  work-bench,  &c.,  but  after  a  healthy  morning's  walk  in  a  pure  atmosphere  and 
amid  cheerful  comimnions,  again  to  be  refreshed  by  tlie  walk  home  after  the  labours  of  the  day 
■were  finished.  It  was  the  oinnion  of  those  who  worked  for  years  on  the  board  as  journeymen 
tailors,  and  several  years  at  the  machine,  that  the  latter  was  far  better  for  health  and  sjnrits; 
that  the  mind  was  sharpened  by  the  stimulus  of  the  machinery,  and  the  machine- worker  was 
intellectually  brighter  than  the  mere  sewer." — American  Medical  Times,  December  15tb,  1860. 

It  remains  for  us,  lastly,  to  direct  attention  to  certain  other  papers  which  our  space  docs  not 
permit  us  to  notice  in  this  section.  A  paper  on  "The  Military  and  Sanitary  Institutions  of 
the  Roman  Armies,"  by  Dr.  James  Bird :  'Journal  of  the  United  Service  Institution,'  vol.  ii. 
A  letter  on  the  "  Ventilation  and  Disinfection  of  Sewers,"  by  John  Stenhouse,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
An  essay  entitled  "  Souvenirs  de  la  Oampagne  d'ltalie,"  by  M.  Boudin  :  '  Ann.  d'Hygiene  Pub.,' 
Janvier,  1861.  An  admirable  paper  on  "  Adulteration  of" Food,"  by  Wentworth  L.  Scott,  Esq. : 
'  Journal  of  the  Siiciety  of  Arts,'  Feb.  1, 1861.  And,  in  the  same  journal  for  Feb.  8th,  a  paper 
on  "The  WaterJSupply  of  London,"  by  S.  K.  Bnrnell,  Esq.,  C.E. 


QUARTEKLY    REPORT  ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.O.S.E. 


I.  On  an  Affection  of  the  Atvcovi  Follicles  of  the  Urethra  in  Gonorrhaa.     By  M.  Didat. 
(Gazette  Ilebdomadaire,  1860,  No.  45.) 

If  we  examine  closely  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  in  a  subject  of  gonorrhoea,  we  may  sometimes 
discover  in  its  vicinity  a  narrow  aperture,  through  which  may  be  made  to  issue,  by  pressing 
the  glans  forward,  a  droplet  of  discharge.  Passing  a  needle  into  this  aperture,  it  penetrates 
to  a  depth  of  from  three  to  six  millimetres  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  urethra.  Tlie  orifice 
of  this  aperture  resembles  that  of  the  urethra  in  being  red,  tumefied,  pule,  or  indolent,  accord- 
ingly as  the  gonorrhoea  is  in  its  acute  or  chronic  stuge;  and  when  the  patient  has  gonorrhcea 
Beveral  times,  this  lesion  will  be  found  always  reproduced.  The  lesion  consists  in  the  gonorrhceal 
condition  of  one  of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  urethra,  and  constitutes  a  highly  troublesome 
complication  of  the  ordinary  urethral  afltction,  as  respects  the  curability  of  this  latter  and  ilio 
prolongation  of  contagiosity.  The  contagious  pus  which  issues  from  the  follicle  is  small  in 
quantity  and  intermittent  in  ap|)earance,  and  the  lesion  may  be  cisily  overlooked.  Unaflected 
by  injections  and  balsamiferous  urine  which  do  not  come  in  contact  with  it,  this  lesion  may 
persist  long  after  that  of  the  urethra  has  been  cured,  and  as  long  as  it  does  persist,  iniectiou 
continues.  After  trying  various  means  for  its  cure,  M.  Diday  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  one  which  is  feasible  is  the  obliteration  of  the  abnormal  cavity  by  means  of  the  actual 
cautery.  He  at  first  effected  this  by  introducing  a  small  heated  needle  into  the  orifice,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  end  of  the  passage;  but  as  the  doing  this  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  needle 
Lad  time  to  cool  before  reaching  its  destination.  The  plan  he  has  finally  arrived  at,  and  the 
one  which  he  reconimends  as  quite  8ucce^sful,  is  to  p.tss  a  small  knitting-needle  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  duct,  and  shielding  the  ghins  by  means  of  a  paper  coveVing,  to  heat  the  needle 
by  placing  a  candle  under  it  until  the  orifice  is  whitened,  and  a  grizzling  sound  is  heard.  This 
amount  of  cauterization  suffices  for  the  cure,  and  when  performed  thus  slowly,  is  easily  effected. 
All  acute  inflammatory  action  must  have  subsided  btfore  it  is  put  into  force. 

M.  Diday  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  in  gonorrhoea  the  inflammation  does  not  occupy 
the  surface  of  the  canal,  but  is  engaged  with  a  number  of  lollicles  similar  to  the  one  mentioned 
above,  and  that  our  object  in  its  treatment  should  be  to  retain  medicinal  agents  iu  the  urethra 
as  long  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  penetrate  into  these  little  recesses.  This  may  he  done, 
in  the  case  of  urine  charged  with  copaiba  or  cubebs,  by  means  of  a  forceps  contrived  by 
M.  Diday,  the  urine  being  thus  kept  for  several  hours  in  contact  vdtli  the  parts.  When  injec- 
tions are  employed,  too,  pressure  should  be  made  by  the  fingers  at  the  entrance  of  the  urethra 
and  behind  the  scrotum,  the  fluid  thus  imprisoned  being  then  forced  to  and  fro. 
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necessary  cause  of  tliis  co,  nZtim.     ^2    T  U  '  ^T"""'  a'"J  fnn,  which  is  the  chief  a,id 

attention  to  the  entire  imbwl  a  0^^^^^  ^''--^^oi  to  direct  bis 

of  this  precept  ,nay  lead  to  'L^rI,e  ■  Z  nl  n  "  '''%  '•7"'^"'f««t  in  the  hand.    A  neglect 

rise  to  pnrulent  infect  on  or  rendtTr«f  '^  *""  "/  ""'*''"""  '"  *''^  '"'"■•«''  l'^'^'^  ™'»y  «i^e 
which  ihe  hand  ^s  sevordy  torn  Us  di™t  cu faHon '  '°  '""P»'*«'>"-  3-  In  all  those  cie!  in 
insuflisient  to  secure  recoverT     The  sur,  W^^^  ''^"  tlie  amputation  of  the  foro-arni,  is 

less  ,lestrove<t  in  theiHntinme  structnrTin  In  P''"'^'^«';«^  '"'"  infiltrated  tissues,  more  or 
jected  to.  "  So  that "  ndrpendenl  of  Z  VZ  '^TT  f  ""  «''T'"''""  '''«-V  ''^'^^  ^«<^n  ^^l^- 
of  the  articulations  o  ttul.r  the  sucee  s  of r  '.•'"'"'•  """^  "*'  ^^^  '"'^^'^''^  disjunction 

tical.  In  such  cases  thfar  ,  sh^rbe  Cnouure.r^r  17  "''""'''  ^""'"^  ^'  ^""'^  P''"^'"'"''- 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  a  favouSb  e  r1  alt'  t  tI  '""'T  *'»/"''''"''"  ''^  Performed, 
factionofthelinibconstitutesasnffipTHt.  f  ■  ■.  ■•  ^'®  ?P"^  ''"'^  very  extensive  tume- 
which  are  propagate  laln^  its  wSfxmnr'wh"''';'"/'*  "''  ^'^'^''''^  "*' "'«  d^^mgonents 

treatment  in  such  c^es  should  be  attempted^  '^^  ^"^^  remained.)     Still,  conservative 

ingSr^floVe^^J^lZa^  Feb.  10th,  1857.    Form- 

ball  in  the  forehead,  the  P  cj  c  le  pSr^  nt„traHr.%h^  /^''"^  ^T'^-^'  ^'^  ^"•"*  ''3^ '' 
with  the  external  surface  of  the  vii^"  Lavin'  aT^miMn.  ,""'""'  ^''^"■"^  ''"'"«  '"  <"«>'««' 
external  edge  of  this.     The  man  in  mediatJv  In  fZ    Tu      '^"P"'^'!'"'  "^  it  passed  over  the 

seven  feet,  and  remained  nnZTJZtl&Z^^ZZ  ZT r'"  l'''  ''"'"''^  "  "^P'''  "^ 
a  week  he  was  sent  to  the  militarv  hoLfn^  ambulanoe  for  twenty-four  hours.     At  the  end  of 

months.     He  then  reqVested" ^ r,"  s'onC r:^n;'r th  "o  f^'"''''  ^'"■•'"'  ^^«' 

suppuration,  which  had  never  ceased      Hp  fo,  rhV  „f  -i     ,  V-  ',  **"'  ''"'  ■°"'  '"  ^P'te  of  the 

ing  to  Paris'in  Deceniber  irre^ed  f^r  sfx  mo„rhs V;!  '"'■^''.'^  '^''?"^''  ^^^^^  ''^"•J  ^'-'t«™- 
ever,  unfitted  for  active  service  b'^  obliged  to  n^  '^''  ■']  "'? ,'-«''™«°t.  He  was,  how- 
syuiptoms  continued  much  the  same'trom  H,p  n^J  f  considerable  time  in  hospital.  The 
of  the  head,  an  uncertainty  in  t  e  att  ude  «n  «  ?"' " '^'"''''f «'  '"  ^  «e"^ation  ot' heaviness 
were  separating  from  the  h'ead,  su^r^S aU^t  pS^tng'""  ^'"'P'""'  "'  ''  '''  ^'-'^-'^ 

the  opening,  "asseous  gram.lations  pS  ossifir  ■  H^,.  f  *^"Sf  ^--''mJ  the  circumference  of 
felt,  and  on  the  introduction  orpr^bet  the  bottom  Tw^r,  ^  '^'  Periosteum,"  could  be 
recognised.  After  a  crucial  incision  ha,l  bee  mat  «'l,/^^^^'  ?"'*'"^'  '"*"""'"  ''°''y  ^^^^^ 
bund  not  to  be  sufficiently  large  oa'm  to?  trmraioa'o'?r,':"'rf'''^  ^'^  *'''  ^'''"  ^^"« 
neans  of  the  trephine.  The  b  ill  was  novv  extrtr-tp,!  .  T  '  •  f  "'^  """"^  '^»"  ^-enioved  .by 
•emoved.  The  movementro  '  ele^^'  on  Ind  w  Ssio  of Z'  T''"''*''^  '''^^'^'^'^  ''""'"l  ^'' 
■he  pulse,  were  plainly  perceDtibir   '  'ho  nrni  .IV;  I  ,     ^^^  *',"'''"*  '"'^'«'''  isochronous  with 

ive  grammes  (3^75  grLns      1  s  surfitc^  C^  IthT^^^^  •  "'"''"  ^'f  "''^'^"''"^'  '^«'>'^- 

ts  extent,  the  remainderiin?r  SCnTirre     hr    tl^M  Zl^  ""'^  "  ^'"''"  P""-''""  °'' 

oSaifS  tS^drSr^;i[l::u?^:;iiS°al;?',S;^  — '2,r  - 'on,  a  period  in 
•ocurrence  of  Lcrosis  or  osseou^^xl^l^iS'SlJ'te:! ^^^^ 
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the  parts  are  exposed  to  the  air.  Here,  sach  exposure  wns  prevented,  immediate  union  of  tlie 
raw  flaps  with  the  bleeding  osseous  surface  being  secured.  The  isochronous  pulsations  ccm- 
tinned  for  a  time  visible,  but  they  became  more  and  more  obscure  as  the  tissnes  covering  the 
aperture  augmented  in  thickness. 

IV.    On  Pymmia.     By  Professor  Rosbk.     (Arohiv  fiir  Heilknnde,  Jahnj.  i.   gg.  37.  193  and 

329.) 

The  following  observations  form  a  brief  abstract  of  some  interesting  papers  on  Pvtemia, 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Roser,  of  Marburg:  — 

1.  The  Specijit  Nature  of  J'yamia  —We  are  indebted  to  the  obstetrician  rather  than  to  the 
surgeon  for  any  progress  which  lias  been  made  in  onr  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  pyemia,  he 
having  established  the  miasmatic  character  of  the  pyroinia  of  iiuerperal  women,  and  its  likniity 
with  the  pyesmia  of  the  wounded.  The  doctrine  of  "Surgical  Fevtr,"  so  ably  expounded  by 
Simpson,  has,  however,  made  but  little  way  in  Gennnny,  Virohow's  views  on  thrombosis  there 
predominating,  as  the  doctrine  of  phlel)itis  tonnerly  did  in  France.  Professor  Roser  show?,  in 
some  detail,  that  neither  Huiitei's  theory  of  phlebitis,  Rokitiinskv's  disease  of  ihe  bloodvessels, 
nor  Virchow's  thrombosis,  aftcrd  any  sufficient  explanation  of  pvaJmia,  conditions  being  assigned 
as  causes  which  are  mere  concomitants  or  efTects.  The  attenipt  to  explain  its  occurrence  by 
the  fact  of  the  alisorption  of  ill-conditioned  pus  also  fails;  for,  although  various  analogous  cir- 
cfimstances  are  producible  by  such  absorption,  these  differ  much  from  those  of  pya>mia,  and 
may  be  expres?e<l  by  the  term  septaemia.  The  two  conditions  niav,  indeed,  be  combined,  and 
we  may  have  a  septic  pyiemia,  just  as  we  msy  have  a  septic  variola  or  scarlatina.  If  pyreiiiia 
be  followed  onttlirongh  its  various  modes  of  manifestation,  it  will  bo  found  to  exhibit  a  marked: 
similarity  to  typhus  and  other  zymoses ;  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  tliese  zymoses,  while  some- 
times It  appears  epidemically  and  as  the  result  of  contagion,  at  others  it  arises  spontaneously, 
without  the  prior  presence  of  pus.  This  tact  has  long  been  known  in  lying-in  hospitals,  and 
careful  observation  will  e.isily  detect  similar  cases  in  surgical  wards.  Stroniever  has  ohservL'd 
a  whole  series  of  such  cases,  and  similar  ones  have  come  under  the  autho'r's  notice.  The 
explanation  of  the  occurrence  of  sporadic  cases  of  pyemia  may  be  difficult,  but  it  is  no  more 
so  than  is  the  ex|)lanation  of  sporadic  typhus  or  cholera,  or  other  zymoses. 

Forma  0/ Fymwia.—Vroiessor  Roser  confines  his  attention  to  some  of  these  which  have 
e-xcited  but  little  attention.  1.  Fymmia  Febricvla:  Just  as  during  the  prevalence  of  typhns 
we  find  patients  liere  and  there  exiiibiiing  but  slight  symptoms,  so  in  hospitals  infected  with 
pyaemia,  a  mild  form  of  the  disease  is  observable  which  may  be  termed  febricula.  It  has  been 
but  little  noted,  ns  was  indeed  to  he  expected,  by  those  who  were  on  the  look-out  for  phle- 
bitis, sepsis,  or  thrombosis,  as  the  initiiil  phenomenon  of  pya;mia;  but  the  author  instances 
cases  in  his  own  and  in  Stromeyer's  practice.  In  lying  in  hos|)itals  the  febricula  is  termed 
"milk  fever"— a  terra  of  doubttul  propriety,  seeing  that  the  affection  is  observed  sometimes 
in  altnost  all  the  inmates,  and  at  others  in  none  of  them.  2.  Pymmic  Erysipelas:  When,  in 
a  patient  suffering  from  pya;mia,  erysif>elas  appeal^,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  py»inic 
blood-disease  has  localized  itself  in  the  skin,  just  as  it  might  have  done  in  the  pleura  or  in  a 
joint.  When,  however,  in  a  subj.ct  of  erysipelas  symptoms  of  pvasmia  appear,  the  question 
may  arise  whether  during  the  erysipelas  the  blood-poison  has  become  developed,  whether 
the  jiytemia  has  become  added  as  a  second  special  process  of  disease,  or  whether  the  erysipe- 
las itself  was  only  the  first  manifestation  of  the  pyemic  condition.  Lastly,  erysipela^s  and 
pyajmia  m.'iy  coexist,  and  although  they  may  not  often  be  met  with  in  the  same  patient,  they 
are  frequerjtly  found  prevailing  among  different  patients  in  Ihe  same  ward.  The  author's 
conclusion  is,  that  hospital  erysipelas  is  a  conseqiieiou  of  pvnoiiiic  infection  and  its  localiza- 
tion in  the  skin,  although  he  admits  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  variety  of  blood- 
poison  may  not  also  give  rise  to  it.  3.  Pymmic  DiarrJuea:  This  affection,  well-known  to 
clinical  observers,  has  obtained  but  little  notice  in  hand-b(x>ks.  There  are  cases  in  which  no 
other  symptom  excej)!  the  diarrhooa  is  present,  but  the  author  still  regards  these  as  pysemic, 
occurring  as  they  do  siinultaiieously  with  other  cases  in  which  the  diarrhoea  has  only  been 
the  first  of  the  whole  seriesof  symptoms.  When  this  difirrhcea  is  combined  with  the  pyrcmio 
erysipelas,  the  diseiusc  exhibits  striking  and  rapid  contagious  iiniperties;  and  in  hospitals  in 
which  precautions  against  contagion  are  not  taken,  this  hospital  epidemic  diarrhoea,  though 
little  spoken  of,  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Therapeutics. — Although  the  incurability  of  pyremia  is  no  longer  believed  in,  practitioners 
in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  number  of  recoveries  which  really  do  take  place;  and  that 
even  when  excluding  the  slighter  ciises  above  alluded  to,  and  admitting  only  exajiiplesof  well- 
marked  pysemia.  The  number  of  recoveries  has  increased  in  pio[)ortion  as  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  fresh  air  and  a  good  diet  have  been  apjireciated.  Supporting  the  patient's  strength 
by  means  of  wine,  has  replaced  the  former  mischievous  antiphlogistic  treatment ;  and  indeed, 
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jurlging  froin  the  nso  mado  of  alcoliol  in  EiigljinJ,  there  is  danger  of  the  opposilc  extreme 
being  fallen  into.  Qninine,  thongh  usually  of  no  great  utility,  iniiy  in  some  cases  be  a  valua- 
ble adjuvant;  and  morphia  is  an  invaluable  remedy,  serving  not  only  to  clieck  diarrhtoii, 
abate  pain,  and  diminish  danger  in  peritonitis,  &o.,  but  also  to  tranquillize  the  excited  and 
dehnous  patient.  The  most  important  agent  in  the  treatment,  however,  ia  a  frequent  renewal 
of  fresh  air,  and  the  removal  of  all  ol  jects  likely  to  pollute  it. 

Prophylaetici.—  U n&er  thi.s  head  the  author  lays  great  stress  upon  simplicity  in  dressing 
wounds,  observation  of  the  strictest  cleanliness,  and  checking  the  decomposition  of  pus  by  cold 
and  chlorine  applications.  When  the  spread  of  pyajmia  is  to  he  guarded  against,  instruments 
and  nursing  appliances  should  not  be  used  in  common,  no  autopsy  sliould  be  performed  by 
those  atteiKling  on  the  sick,  and  tlio  surgeon,  visiting  his  cases  of  pyemia  last,  should  change 
and  ventilate  his  clothes  before  seeing  other  patitnts.  In  all  cases  of  ill-conditioned  suppura- 
tion at  Marburg,  weak  chlorined  water  is  employed,  an<l  after  waiting  on  such  patients,  the 
nurses  carefully  wash  their  hands  in  thp  same  fluid.  Finally,  Dr.  Roser  protesU  against  tha 
erecting  hospitids  with  large  surgical  wards,  unaccompanied  by  means  for  isolating  the  sub- 
ject ot  pyaimia.  Small  hospitals  of  even  a  very  faulty  oonstructi(m,  give  rise  sometimes  to  a 
less  mortality  than  some  magnificent  structures  iu  which  the  patients  are  assembled  together 
m  large  numbers. 

Juridical  Helationa.—V nder  this  head  the  author  discusses  the  question  which  may  come 
before  the  surgeon  in  a  court  of  law— viz.,  whether  a  fatal  pyajuiia  following  an  injury  not  in 
itselt  necessarily  fatal,  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  condition  of  such  injurv,  or  as  an 
accidental  and  superadded  circumstance;  the  exact  determination  of  this  point  modifying  in 
the  German  courts  the  amount  of  punishment  to  bo  awarded.  He  cites  cases  in  which  the 
pyieinic  complication  has  been  altogether  overlooked,  or  has  been  wrongly  interpreted,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  accused.  He  refers  also  to  two  other  conditions  to  which  the  same  considera- 
tions apply—  viz.,  diffuse  inflammation  and  tetanus.  Diffused  inflammation  after  wounds  of 
tendons,  &c.,  .so  often  observed  in  hospital,  and  so  seldom  in  private  practice,  should  not  be 
attributed  to  tlie  nature  of  the  local  injury,  but  to  the  presence  of  miasmata.  In  fact,  it  is  of 
a  pyremic  nature.  With  respect  to  tetanns,  we  know  notldng  concerning  its  causal  connexion 
with  wounds,  and  when  questioned  juridically,  we  should  avow  such  ignorance.  The  author 
himself  is  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  zymotic  affection,  not  only  because  no  causal  connexion 
with  the  wound  can  be  made  out,  but  from  its  analogy  to  hydro[diobia,  which  is  a  zymotic 
affection,  and  from  its  disposition  to  prevail  as  an  endemic  or  epidemic. 


Y.   On  the  Employment  of  Chloroform  in  Operations  upmt  the  Etje.     By  Professor  Stoebke. 
(Bulletin  de  la  Socieie  de  Chirurgie,  tome  x.  pp.  281-295.) 

The  object  of  Professor  Stoeber's  paper  is  to  recommend  the  more  general  nse  of  chloro- 
form during  operations  upon  the  eye,  most  practitioners  confining  such  nse  to  cases  of  extir- 
pation, to  the  operation  of  strabismus  in  children,  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in 
very  young  or  pusillanimous  subject.  But  in  operations  for  cataract,  artificial  pupil,  &c., 
aniesthetics  have  been  but  little  resorted  to.  Among  the  objections  advanced  against  their 
use  are  the  following:  1.  As  the  use  of  chloroform  may  prove  fatal,  it  should  not  be  had 
recourse  to  except  in  cases  of  absolute  n -cossity.  The  author  believes  that  danger  may  bo 
avoi<led  by  cau.sinu'  the  patient  to  inhale  the  cloroform  from  a  distance,  so  that  it  may  become 
mingled  with  air,  by  placing  him  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  by  causing  him  to  fast  for  five 
,houi-s  prior  to  the  o|)eration.  2.  Most  of  the  operations  on  the  eye  cause  too  little  pain  to 
render  recourse  to  it  necessary.  The  operations  of  extraction,  artificial  impil,  and  removal  of 
staphyloma,  are,  however,  more  painful  than  is  generally  believed;  and  although  they  do  not 
cause  the  suffering  of  some  other  operations,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  great  amount  of 
apprehension.  3.  The  operation  may  be  facilitated  when  the  patient  is  not  insensible.  Thus 
the  Bitting  position  is  more  convenient  than  the  horizontal,  and  it  is  in  some  operations  of 
advantage  for  the  patient  to  be  able  to  direct  the  eye  as  required.  There  ctui  be  no  doubt 
that  the  sitting  [wsition  is  the  most  convenient;  but  the  author  does  not  venture  to  imitate 
M.  Jueiigken,  wlio  adopts  it  even  with  patients  under  oliloroform.  4.  In  oaso  of  tlie  patient 
becoming  aroused  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  operation,  his  involuntary  movements  may 
give  rise  to  serious  accidents.  This  should  be  prevented  by  carrying  the  antesthesia  to  com- 
plete resolution.  5.  (Jhloroform  gives  rise  to  vomiting,  which  way  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences after  operations  for  cataract,  staphyloma,  &!•.  Vomiting  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence when  chlorofonn  is  administered  to  a  fasting  patient.  The  employment  of  ice  prior  and 
subsequent  to  inhalation,  recommended  by  Juengken,  is,  however,  no  infallible  preventive. 

When  the  inhalation  has  been  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  complete  resolution  of 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  the  orbicularis  still  offers  some  resistance  to  opening  the  eye- 
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Kda,  and  to  produce  its  complete  relaxation  the  chloroform  has  to  be  continued  yet  lon-^er. 
The  contraction  of  all  the  mascles  of  the  eye  and  fixity  of  the  globe,  stated  by  Ohassaignao 
to  be  a  constant  result  of  the  inhalation,  is  really  due  to  this  having  been  continued  for  an 
insuffieient  time.  The  author,  in  his  operations  for  cataract,  has  always  found  sreat  flaoci.lity 
of  these  muscles ;  and  after  the  operation  the  cornea  often  sinks  back  upon  the  vitreous  body 
so  as  to  leave  a  considerable  depression  anteriorly.  Such  relaxation  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant effects  to  be  sought  for  in  extraction,  preventing  wounds  of  the  iris  and  issue  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  lu  the  less  painful  o;)eratious,  muscular  resolution  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  anesthesia  properly  so  called.  For  the  operation  of  extraction,  chloroform  has 
Its  advantages  and  inconveniences.  The  eyelids  are  opened  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  knife 
IS  easily  passed  in  at  the  chosen  spot,  no  aqueous  hnmour  flows  out  prior  to  the  comjik'tion  of 
the  section,  the  lens  requires  gentle  pressure  for  its  disengagement,  and  no  loss  of  vitreous 
humour  occurs.  Tliese  results  are  evidently  due  to  the  absence  of  coutraotion  of  muscles  of 
the  eye, 'joined  to  the  horizontal  posture  assumed  by  the  patient ;  and  this  absence  of  muscu- 
lar contraction  remarkably  facilitates  the  operation  in  those  difficult  cases  in  which  the  eye 
lies  deep  in  the  orbit.  On  the  otlier  hand,  to  obtain  this  complete  resolution  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  is  somatiraes  very  diffiault,  much  time  being  required;  and  vet  if  this  be  irapirfeot, 
the  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  seriously  impede  the  operation.  Vomiting,  too,  which  is 
especially  likely  to  occur  after  prolonged  inhalation,  may  seriously  compromise  the' results  of 
the  operation.  The  patients  also  usually  complain  of  some  pain  in  their  eyes  on  recoverin" 
fro,m  the  anesthesia,  which  is  not  the  case  with  those  who  have  not  been  submitted  to  this! 
Lastly,  the  eye  being  flaccid  and  the  cornea  not  being  tense,  the  operator,  if  he  do  not  bear 
this  in  mind,  may  easily  carry  his  incisions  too  far.  The  balance  of  advantages  is  in  favour 
of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  pusillanimous  and  irritable  subject* ;  while  it  is  uncalled  for,  and 
may  even  be  disadvantageous,  in  those  of  a  calm  temperament,  and  whose  nervous  system  is 
not  very  impressionable. 


VI.   On,  the  Treatment  of  Flat-foot.     By  Professor  Rosbb.     (Archif  fur  Heilkunde,  1  Jahrg 

68.  481-486.) 

In  this  paper,  Professor  Roser  repeats  a  statement  formerly  made  by  him,  and  now  based 
upon  some  half-hundred  cases,  that  the  so-cslled  atonic  flat-foot  (the  talipes  talgua  spurius  of 
Little)  may  be  cured  by  the  forcible  rectification  of  the  position  of  the  foot  under  chloroform. 
All  cases  of  flat-foot  are  not  thus  curable,  but  that  form  which  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,' 
met  with  in  young  servants,  apprentices,  &o.,  and  hitherto  reputed  well-nigh  incurable,  is  just 
tha  one  which  gives  rise  to  the  most  suucdssful  results.  The  statement  may  surprise  those 
who  place  faith  in  the  correctness  of  Strom  jyer's  theory  of  the  production  of  the  disease 
by  relaxation ;  bat  Prof.  Roser  regards  this  theory  as  erroneous,  and,  from  attentive  observa- 
tions, believes  the  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  is  produond  : 

When  the  weight  cost  upon  the  tarsus  is  maintained  too  long,  it  gives  rise  to  a  stretching  of 
the  ligaments,  and  to  a  one-sided  pressure  upon  the  tarsal  arch.  This  partial  pressure  iiiade 
upon  the  parts  in  growing  youths  gives  rise  to  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  bones,  and  a 
consequent  flattening  of  th*  arch  ;  the  cliange  operating  upon  the  corresponding  surfaces 
of  the  head  of  the  astrag:ilus  and  the  scaphoid,  and  those  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  cul)oid. 
Adduction  becomes  painful  or  impossible,  and  the  tension  of  the  muscles  soon  becomes 
permanent.  By  the  help  of  chloroform  the  tension  is  relieved,  and  adduction  can  be  par-  . 
formed  and  the  foot  may  be  rectified  in  position.  If  by  tlie  aid  of  the  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage  or  other  means  it  can  be  so  retained  for  a  while,  the  bones  will  assume  their  . 
natural  forms,  and  the  flat-foot  will  be  cured.  During  the  remaining  period  of  growth, 
oare  and  precaution  in  employing  the  foot  will  only  be  required.  Tiiere  are  cases  in  which 
the  flat  foot  becomes  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks;  and  owing  to  the  pain,  .assist- 
ance is  early  sought  for  and  the  euro  is  rapidly  obtained,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  [)lastor 
of  Paris  bandage.  In  some  of  such  ca-ses  mere  confinement  in  bed  for  three  or  four  weeks 
suffices  alone  as  the  means  of  treatment. 

The  author  some  time  since  explained  the  occurrence  of  (/enu  nalgum  in  an  analogous 
manner.  In  consequence  of  the  prolonged  standing,  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  is 
impeded  in  its  growth,  and  the  internal  condyle  is  relatively  too  long.  If  the  knee  be  drawn 
outwards,  and  so  maintaiaed  by  the  aid  of  a  maoliine,  the  leg  will  again  become  straight. 
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Vir.   0,1  Bmgeroimmrnorvhage  during  the.  Treatmeat.  of  Old  Stricture.     By  Dr  SxFiGrE 
(^\  uerzbiirgei- Mediciiiisclio  Zeitschrilt,  Bend  i.  s.  155.)  ' 

n2:!:T::^^::^JS^^'S;^:if^'-;f'^--  the  bM.,eror  rectn,,,  is  one  of  the 

muted!     '  ''  ""^  l.a3,n«rrbage,  which  nothing  arrested.      No  post-mortem  wub  per- 

hadVeen  cLtlSbiratelloraTeTTndThlT  /''  "1"'",  ^^'^'^  ^'""^  ''^'«'-  ^  ''^^  ^'^'^^^ 
exi*fe,1      Ti  ';,"'™"'y,'i"'«"<"^ice",  «nd  when  no  hseniorrlioids  or  other  apparent  cause  for  it 

Selg^ThTs;Vtr„rr:sMr'^"'""^'^^^  °^""'--"  --■-^'^  conditrj„'or;Lts 

Vin.  i;/^i<«;  Oomprmionin  a  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Temporal  Artery.     By  M  Mieault 
(Gazette  des  Ilopitaux,  No.  147,  18G0.)  .       ^       -"^ieault. 

cant'un' lef tt"''a«tSs  notireTAl"'"''^  """"'"' '  V  *'"  ^"""^  "*■  «  «"'"^'  '^"'^  -^en  he 
of  the  ri.rhf  p„r  ^™0'^^  "?t  f;  at  Angers,  an  anenrisin  the  size  of  a  nut  had  formed  in  front 

the  OTl'lHon!     „n?  r-"  '^'^"•'''  «"'"P««-'*i™  "Pplied  at  the  upper  part  of  the  tunwur  e  ecked 

.£',j  Sin  ™,is.s  *^„?sf.  .^„',2ns  LSr;rr.  *.«:;•£ 

rn«nvplf'"^^"°".^i".""'  apply  to  trann,atic  haj.norrhages  of  the  surface  of  the  he«d' 


X.  Heport  on  158  0^«ra<w;,s/or  ^;<,«.  p«r/<,me^  in  Persia.    By  Dr.  Polar.    (Zeitschrift 
der  Gesellschaft  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  1860.     Nos.  42-45.)  ^^eitscnritt 

In  this  Report,  Dr.  Polak,  body-surgeon  to  the  Shah,  gives  an  account  of  158  operation. 
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for  stone  which  he  has  had  occasion  to  perform  in  Persia  between  November,  1852,  and  June, 
1860.  He  states  that  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Persia  urinary  calculi  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence ;  and  he  attributes  the  circumstance  in  a  great  degree  to  the  acidity  of  the  diet 
employed,  such  as  the  various  preparations  of  sour  milk,  unripe  grapes,  acid  drinks,  and  a 
variety  of  rhubarb  containing  much  oxalic  acid. 

In  accordance  with  the  experience  of  other  countries,  females  are  much  seldomer  the  sub- 
lets of  operation  than  males,  and  of  the  158  operations  only  nine  were  performed  on  them. 
Race,  too,  seems  to  exert  its  effect,  for  Jews  and  Armenians  seem  to  be  but  little  subjects  of 
stone,  while  negroes  are  almost  entirely  exempted.  Position  of  society  exerts  but  little  eifeot ; 
for  the  diet  consumed  differs  not  in  its  nature,  but  only  in  its  mode  of  preparation.  The  ages 
of  the  158  subjects  were  as  follows :  69,  from  one  to  seven  years ;  53,  from  eight  to  fourteen  ; 
9,  from  fifteen  to  twenty -one;  16,  from  twenty-one  to  fifty;  and  11  above  fiftv.  Children 
are  therefore  chiefly  the  subjects  in  Persia,  and,  in  fact,  the  passage  of  small  calculi  by  young 
children  is  of  daily  occurrence.  This  proportionate  frequency  in  childhood  may  probably  be 
in  part  referable  to  the  prolonged  lactation  which  prevails ;  and  the  rarity  of  the  disease  in 
the  adult  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  disease  really  usually  commences  in  childhood,  the 
bulk  of  its  victims  dying  before  they  reach  man's  estate. 

Of  these  158  operations,  121  consisted  of  lateral  operations,  2  of  rocto-vesical  operations,  2 
of  lithotrity  operations,  9  of  nrethro- vesical  incisions  of  the  female  urethra,  and  24  of  incisions 
of  the  male  urethra.  The  operations  were  usually  performed  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  or  in  a  balcony,  chloroform  being  administered  without  apparatus.  With  respect 
to  the  lateral  operation,  the  author  is  convinced  that  a  large  opening  into  the  bladder  is  very 
preferable  to  having  to  employ  much  traction,  and  to  the  neglect  of  this  maxim  he  attributes 
the  loss  of  two  patients  by  subsequent  peritonitis.  Of  the  121  patients,  114  recovered  and  7 
died.  In  2  of  the  cases  primary  union,  without  suppuration,  took  place;  while  in  the  rest 
the  healing  process  was  one  of  remarkable  rapidity,  the  patient  being  dismissed  quite  cnred 
(or,  as  the  Persian  phrase  is,  "  sent  to  the  bath")  by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day.  Children 
were  often  found  playing  on  the  floor  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  All  European  surgeons  in 
Persia  testify  to  the  rapidity  with  which  wounds,  and  especially  those  of  the  bladder,'heal,  so 
that  operation  for  stor.e  in  children  is  there  one  of  very  slight  danger.  Tfiis  ilisjjosition  takes 
place  at  all  temperatures,  from  30°  R.  in  summer  to  —3°  R.  in  winter.  The  author  attributes 
these  successful  results  to  the  healthy  constitutions  of  most  of  these  patients,  the  performance 
of  the  operation  and  the  after-treatment  being  conducted  amidst  the  free  access  of  air,  the 
rarity  of  erysipelas,  the  dressing  the  wound  with  fresh  cotton  wool  in  place  of  charpie,  and 
the  dexterity  which  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  operation  permits  of  being  acquired  ;  the 
Isolation  of  the  ))atient  and  his  free  exposure  to  the  air  being  the  most  important  of  all  these 
circumstances.  Incontinence  of  urine,  dependent  upon  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
and  only  occasional,  was  the  most  frequent  unfavourable  occurrence,  and  this  was  successfully 
treated  by  wax  bougies  and  the  internal  administration  of  sulphate  of  iron,  combined  with 
cubebs  and  the  resin  of  the  terebiiithina  lentiieits.  The  fatal  casts  were  7  in  number,  three 
patients  dying  from  peritonitis,  and  the  others  being  adults  of  enfeebled  constitutions,  varying 
in  age  from  forty  to  seventy-five. 

Pro»tocystotoiny  was  performed  in  two  cases  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  calculus 
being  engaged  in  the  prostate,  and  projecting  towards  the  rectum.  Both  patients  are  well, 
although  recovery  was  delayed  in  the  one  case  for  two  months,  and  in  the  other  for  three 
weeks. 

_  Lithotripsy  was  also  resorted  to  in  two  of  the  author's  early  cases,  from  ten  to  twelve  sit- 
tings being  required.  Owing,  however,  to  the  want  of  time,  proper  instruments  and  assist- 
ants, and  the  want  of  dexterity  only  acquired  by  practice  (most  of  the  patients  also  being 
children  in  whom  lithotomy  succeeded  so  well),  the  author  did  not  repeat  the  operation  in 
other  cases. 

Urethrotomy  was  performed  in  boys  twenty-four  times.  The  native  Hakims  endeavour  to 
remove  impacted  calculi  by  pressing  them  forwards  or  by  sncking  the  glans,  and,  aided  by  the 
»is  i  tergo,  they  often  succeed.  Were  this  not  the  case  many  cliildren  would  die  of  retention. 
The  operation,  as  performed  by  the  author,  for  impacted  calculi,  was  very  simple,  merely 
cutting  down  upon  the  stone,  confined  betweeftthe  thumb  .and  finger,  and  extracting  it  with  a 
forceps.  With  two  exceptions,  healing  took  place  immediately,  so  that  by  the  second  day 
the  urine  passed  by  the  natural  channel. 

Operation  on  Females. — This  was  put  into  force  in  nine  instances,  at  ages  varying  from  two 
years  and  a  half  to  fifteen,  and  consisted  in  slitting  up  the  urethra  throughout  its  whole  length, 
including  the  nock  of  the  bladder,  directing  the  incisions  upwards  and  to  the  left  side,  so  as 
to  make  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  pubos.  The  forefinger  was  then  passed  in  to  ascertain  the 
size  of  the  stone,  the  incision  being  enlarged  upon  it  if  requisite,  and  the  stone  removed  by 
means  of  a  lithotomy  or  polypus  forceps.     In  this  way  room  is  obtained  for  the  removal  of 
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Jhro't'tpi-  '"'''"''■-  ,^J'"1  li.^niorrhage  occ.rs,  and  as  tl.e  vagina  i.s  not  implicafecl  no  nre 
thro-  or  vesico-vag.nal  fistula  is  left.  Incontinence  of  urine  however  in  ZZZtl^  ,  .  f" 
for  lonp,  and  mnst  be  treated  as  already  directed  uowe^er,  in  some  cn^es  persists 

chemical  characters  and  vario^ust^&Tars  ^ ^'^^J'in7^:^^':j:2  "'  '"' 


jaw.     The  curren    was  allowed  to  act  for  almost  a  qnurter  of  an  hour    l,e  mtient  o  IvZn 
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1.  On  Separation  and  Transplantation  of  the  Ovary  ;  and  on  Spontanecus  Separation  of  ft^X 
peritoneal  Fibrous  Tumours  of  the  Uterns  By  William  TTrRvtT  \rS  t  i^  C'l?*" 
burgh  MedicalJournal,  January,  1861 )  ^  '  '     ^^'^'°' 

2.  On  the  New  Formation  of  Uterine  Glands  in  Uterine  and  Ovarian  Sarcoma     Bv  Po^r 
TAKSKT.     (Monatsscbr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Nov  ,  1860  )  oaicoma.     isy  i,oki- 

^'    Archiv  fset)  ^"^*'"''  ''''*  ^*"'""™''^  ^«'«*<r«aZ-i,^^A.      By  Dr.   Gbaf.      (Virchow's 
'■   (LSMS;lce^rrri86S""^  ^^^'^'^'"'"^  '^  ^-'-^      ^^  ^^-    ^^^r. 
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broad  hgament  on  this  side.     The  tumour  being  minutely  examined,  wasTuaTrbe  au 
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enlarced  and  encysted  ovary,  the  otlier  portion  of  tlio  Fallopian  tube  being  connected  with  it 
and,  like  tlie  uternie  portion,  having  a  central  cretaceous  style.  The  ovary,  tlius  cut  off  from 
the  Fallopian  tabe  and  broad  ligaments,  had  derived  a  vascular  supply  from  its  peritoneal 
adhesions.  r  ^  >■ 

A  dotiiclwl  sub-peritoneal  fibrous  tumour  is  also  described  ;  it  was  lying  loose  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  having  been  probably  detached  from  the  uterus. 

The  paper  contains  an  excellent  risumi  of  tlie  subject,  and  embodies  Rokitansky's  observa- 
tions. 

2.  In  the  so-called  fibrous  polypi  of  the  uterns  are  fonnd  gland-like  tubes,  which  correspond 
to  the  utenne  glands.  If  these  tubes  are  new  formations,  then,  according  to  some  there  is  a 
uterine  adenoid  sarcoma.  If  these  gland-tubes  degenerate  into  cysts,  then  there  results  a 
nterine  adenoid  cysto-sarcoma.  From  minute  examination  of  three  uterine  polypi  and  of  one 
ovarian  cysto-sarcomn,  Rokitansky  lays  down  the  following  observations : 

(1.)  In  many  uterine  polypi  there  are  found  gland-tubes,  which  are  either  elongated  n-knds 
of  the  utenne  mucous  membrane  Or  new  formations.  " 

(2.)  These  tubes  may  also  degenerate  into  oysts. 

(3.)  In  the  space  of  these  cystic  degenerated  tubes  grows  the  mass  of  the  sarcoma  in  the 
form  of  a  papillary  excrescence. 

(4.)  A  sarcoma  provided  with  uterine  tubes  also  appears  in  the  ovary. 

(5.)  The  mucous  membrane  investing  nterine  polypi  exhibits  alterations  of  texture  rcsem- 
blnig  those  which  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  suffers  as  the  result  of  chronic  catarrh. 

3.  Dr.  Graf  relates  a  case  of  closure  of  the  vagina  which  took  place  in  a  young  woman  as 
the  result  of  an  ulcerative  inflammation,  in  May,  1856,  the  cause  and  course  of  which  were 
unknown.     She  denied  pivgnaiicy,  bnt  affirmed  that  a  hard,  bluish,  pear-shaped  tumonr  had 
been  passed  by  the  vagina.     Adhesion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  vagina  followed.     Retention 
and  flccumulation  ot  the  moiistrual  blood  ensnod,  with  vomiting  of  blood  and  obstinate  oon- 
Btipation.     In  August  there  escaped,  to  the  great  temporary  relief  of  the  patient,  a  diseharse 
of  blood  by  the  rectum  ;  this  was  repeated  regularly  every  month,  bringing  ease  for  the  time 
bnt  the  periodical  exacerbations  remained  very  severe.     In  March,  1857  Professor  Bush  of 
Bonn,  attempted  an  operation ;  a  catheter  was  placed  in  the  bladder,  and  ttio  fln'rer  of 'an 
nssistimt  in  the  rectum,  to  serve  as  guides  for  the  knife  and  scissors.     After  opening  "up  a  por- 
tion of  the  vagina,  but  without  reaching  the  uterus,  the  operation  was  given  up      fn  October 
1857,  Dr.  Graf  had  charge  of  the  patient.     In  the  period  of  exacerbation  he  felt  the  uterus 
distended  and  high  above  the  sympliysis,  also  through  the  rectum ;  this  continued  until  the 
discliarge  of  blood  by  rectum  brouglit  relief.     A  distinct  opening  between  uterus  and  r^^ctum 
could  not  be  telt;  it  was  a  question  whether  the  discharge  might  not  be  vicarious     Later 
this  discharge  stopped  ;  the  symptoms  became  ranch  aggravated,  and  death  appeared  immi- 
nent.    In  February,  1858,  Dr.  Graf  i^assed  a  uterine  tube  up  the  rectum,  on  account  of  the 
obstruction  to  the  bowel  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  enormously-distended  uterus  •  a  coijious 
extravasation  of  blood  and  swelling  in  the  left  half  of  the  nates  followed  this  operation  •  the 
patient  was  relieved.     In  March  and  April  similar  swellings  recurred.     In  May  the  swelling'- 
being  very  prominent,  was  opened,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  dark  syrup  blood  escaped' 
The  o[)eniiig  persisted,  aud  became  the  permanent  passage  for  the  menstrual  discharge     Tiie 
previous  distressing  symptoms  subsided. 

4.  Dr.  Patry  relates  a  case  of  the  uterus  performing  its  functions  in  the  absence  of  vi<rina 
A  seamstress,  aged  seventeen,  healthy,  experience  for  fourteen  months  periodical  lumb'ir 
pains.  For  six  or  eight  months  her  abdomen  enlarged  and  breasts  swelled.  No  trace  of 
blood  from  vagina.  Swelling  with  colic  appeared.  A  liard,  circutuscribed  tumour  was  felt 
rising  two  fingers'  breadth  above  pubes.  No  vagina.  By  aid  of  a  catheter  in  the  bladder  an 
attempt  was  made  to  make  an  artificial  vagina.  Tlio  operation  was  resumed  some  days  later 
During  forcing  efforts  of  the  patient  a  trocar  was  plunged  in  the  tumour;  a  blackish  fluid* 
not  having  a  bad  smell,  escaped  hy  canula,  in  quantity  .about  two  quarts.  The  abdomen 
became  much  less  bulky.  The  artificial  opening  into  the  uterus  became  obliterated  by  neglect 
.Some  weeks  later  another  puncture  wjis  made,  and  the  opening  was  enlarged  by  a  bistoury' 
Symptoms  of  peritonitis  arose,  but  were  dispersed.  The  giri  afterwards  married,  did  not 
become  pregnant,  but  experienced  no  further  inconveniences. 


I, .  11.  Pbbgnahot. 

%^  A  Cwie  of  Pregnancy  attended  hy  Extraorddnary  Symptoms  (Cervical  Gettation)     Bv  Dr 
■^,     W.  HiNK.    (L'Umon  M6dicale,  January,  1861.) 
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^'  if7o^Cn''^aZ  "{ ^\'  ?oT'  T^4^'''f''f  tJ'^  Vagina  in  a  Pregn<^nt  Woman.    By 

yy"««W'«.     By  Dr.  l)EPAiii,.     (Gazrtte  Mod,  de  P«ns,  No.  22,  1800.)  ^ 

i-  A  Laeeof  Eitra-bienm  Gestativv.    By  Dr.  Nagei 

DeSbeiflfco!)""^*''''""'"''  '^""'''''"-     ^^  I'^^T'^s^K-     (MonaUschr.  f.  Geburtek., 

tion  il'a  ,mrf  nf'?w!:fi?''-  °'"''  ''  "  ^\^''^^^>^}\^  one ;  it  illustrates  the  occurrence  of  sesta- 
lion  in  a  pnit  ol  the  penito-iirinaiy  cnniil  wliich  has  very  nirelv  been  observed  to  ocrv,:  .h«t 

r"  SL  f  ^''""- "'  "f "  '-T'^;*'^-'''  ^^'"'■^■^•'  ^''^  -'«  pregnant  fbrtefi  St  in^  n  D^clm 
ber     bhe,  had  enjoyed  good  health  to  that  ti>ne,  when,  after  a  fit  of  violent  anKer    lumbar 

the  tC  Tl.rnmd  th'  '"f ""  *'"  '"^I'.'T*""  "*'  •^o  ^"'"""'^  "'  "'«  abdonlen,  one  nmfer 
ditw  Z"t  I  T^  J  OS  externum  nten  the  head  of  the  child  was  distinctly  felt.  A  te  id 
discharge  took  p  ace  from  the  vagma,  and  irritative  fever  set  in.     Later,  the  patient  felTsm,  1 

Attempts  were  made  by  the  caoutchouc  pessary  in  the  vacink  to  orovoke  L  hr  nr       /^^'"'P'^''- 

"x'Jr.uS'v^r'b'"*;"  -f  "^  "«"P^'^  ^'"^"  '"«  Pe-ary  ";is^?thd,Sn'*'Tt^  f«tus''wa" 
extracted  by  the  haiid  ;  ,t  was  in  a  state  of  deco.nj.osition.  The  fingers  then  pa.«sod  into  ^ 
cavtty  lull  of  ichor,  hirger  than  a  child's  head,  situited  in  the  middle^of  the  abdomen  -^he 
pat  ent  only  survived  a  ew  days.  On  dissection,  the  uterus  was  found  consMng  ;,f  two 
parts,  qutte  distinct;  the  body  of  the  volume  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  contained  a  remiHntTf 
placenta,  and  a  cervix  of  which  remained  distinct  only  the'posterior  wdU nd  the  two  i  s  of 
,VW  ^'t?  Pf '°"  :.'"  'h*^  remainder  of  its  periphe/y  it  wL  lost  in  the  ta  Is  of  tC  ac  of 
ichor  Ihe  diagnosis  pronounced  by  Kokitansky,  to  whom  the  particulars  were  submitLl 
was,  "  Aecrosu  cervicis  uteri  dilatalm  et  reienio  fmtuy  ariituiars  were  submitted, 

Dr'^ptfw7i"f  case  illustrates  the  history  and  treatment  of  occlusion  of  the  uterus- 
middle  of  th?«K.h         ^"™"' "g"l  forty-eight,  had  borne  five  children  normally.     In  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  pregnancy  she  was  seized  with  pains  in  the  region  of  the  os  nferi   ITfi 

in  a  very  cachectic  state;  the  abdomen  was  enormously  distended.     It  was  asceitaild  tUt 
the  uterus  was  quite  occluded.     Death  followed  in  fourteen  days.     Dis  ecTion  Xwed  n  iter 

cavity  was  a  collection  of  serous  and  plastic  exudations.  •  the.abdommal 

3    M.  Depaul,  in  relation  to  three  cases  of  obliteration  of  the  os  uteri,  considers  the  treat 
ment  proper  to  be  adopted  in  this  conjuncture.     Two  of  his  cases  concerned  phiri,nr»  of 
tTon      rJ^^  ^r  Pr'°"''>'  •'^*"^*''"'  ^y  «ephnIotripsy,  on  account  o^pel  vie  conTrac- 
aft";  labour  ''"^  ^'■°'"  ^°'""^"«'  ''^''""P^=*  **  "^ ''  '^'^'^^  ^»"°^i"g  °"  ^^^  seconS  day 

of  ^he  of^,';l?'/''"'''''°f  }°  ^^P''".'  ''  f''^''>'^  ^^^  '•'^^l'^  "f  •''Ihesive  inflammation  of  the  lips 
■  wLfi    f^;?  '?r""J  y  F'=««^li''«  labours,  surgical  operations,  cauteries,  &o.     The  obl^ 

t>,if''.,?T'"^"i  '"  ""■?i''^'',  "■■''  '?"^'  ""t  ^e  undertaken  too  late  or  too  early.     It  consists  in 
ht.l  "".f^  ^"  '^"'fi«'?'  "P«'""g  at  tlie  seat  of  the  obliteration.     By  means  of  an  ordina  v 

the  d<  n  h  "f    ^  •"*'•""'  "^'^f  ''■  '^l'^'^"^  ^y  "^1"  transvei^e  cuts,  the^finger  atays  "u  din^ 
the  deptli  of  the  incisions.     The  incisions  must  be  widened  by  the  finger.     The  operatic  is 

cTatn-iul^SilV^xS  ^"^"'^'^  '^'^"^•^  ^'^^<^'"^-  ^^P---  '-•>-  M  arti^- 
^J^t^  must  be  remembered  that  cases  may  occur  where  the  Cissarian  section  is  prefemWe.- 

Drtnt,t''7,!;!,n"'f?f'"i  twenty-nine  had  previously  borne,  two  children.  She  believed  herself 
pregnant  from  the  beginning  of  August,  1856,  but  six  weeks  later  she  perceived  aTreat 
inc  ease  of  size  in  abdomen,  and  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  which  she  had  experienced  iul!er 
a^t  n  l,TT''  l"  "'"  f''  ^"'^  ""^  °«'°''«'-'  '15««h-'^'-ge  of  blood,  at  finst  scanty,  black  and 
asting  from  four  to  six  days  at  a  time,  took  place;  then  in  November  the  discharre  w«, 
aiore  profuse,  with  coaguJa  and  an  offensive  smell.    This  intermitting  disihar^  of  bS  cTn- 
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tinued  Hiitil  Janaarr,  1 857,  when  it  became  much  less  eopiou".  From  this  date  she  Ind  fre- 
quent acute  pains  in  the  abdomen,  botli  in  the  npri-ht  and  sirring  [xistures :  tliese  were  less  on 
lying  down.  Lying  on  the  back  or  on  the  rijrht  .ide  bi-oufjht  on  violent  pains  in  the  hvpo- 
pastnc  region.  At  the  end  ot  January,  the  i.atient  felt  the  first  fatal  movements.  Pains 
likened  to  labour-pains  frequently  ..ccuired,  flecompanied  frequently  by  black,  dirty  blood 
mixed  with  fibrinous  and  membranous  shreds.  On  tlie  21st  of  March,  she  wa^  adndtted  o 
hospital,  hlie  was  in  a  hectic  state.  The  abdomen  was  more  enlarged  on  the  rit'ht  side  •  the 
umbilicus  was  orawn  quite  awry  to  the  right ;  colostrum  was  squeezed  from  the  l.reusts  '  The 
abdomen  was  excessively  tender,  and  tlie  abdominal  muscles  much  stretched  These  circum- 
etonces  rendered  minute  examination  impossible.  Foetal  iieait  and  uterine  rush  doubtfully 
heard  but  total  movements  phimly.  The  os  uteri  was  directe<l  to  the  right  and  forwards^ 
hps  soft,  OS  open  At  the  posterior  roof  of  vagina  was  felt  a  hard,  round  body,  of  the  form 
and  apparently  of  the  size,  ot  a  child's  head;  on  firm  pressure  this  body  gave  a  crackling  senl 
satum,  like  a  bladder  blown  out  and  then  dried.  No  foetal  part*  could  be  felt  in  the  uterus 
It  was  determined  that  the  round  body  lay  lehM  the  uterus  and  before  the  rectum,  a  little 
to  the  left.  It  ap|)eared  that  the  body  pushed  tlie  uterus  forwards  and  to  the  right  Bv 
rectum  the  body  Wiis  more  completx.dy  felt;  it  filled  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum  Tlie  dia- 
gnosis  as  to  abdominal  gestation  was  confirmed  by  Professor  Virchow  Fever'setin  and 
increased  dunng  the  next  two  days,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  27th  of  March  An  abdo- 
niinal  section  was  made  within  half  an  hour.  There  flowed  more  than  a  quart  of  putrid 
fibrinous  purulent  exudation  •  there  was  seen  a  greyish-coloured  sac  projecting  several  nches 
above  the  pelvis.  On  opemng  the  sac  no  liquor  amnii,  hut  an  intensely  stinking  gas  escaped ; 
the  head  of  the  dead  foetus  lay  in  the  pelvic  cavity;  the  ftetus  was  female,  fourteen  inches 
long,  and  showed  signs  of  decomposiiion.  The  autopsy  was  completed  by  Virchow  He  found 
Uio  sac  continuously  adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall;  elsewhere,  quite  shut  off  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  it  was  adherent  to  the  intestines.  A  large  quantity  of  dirty,  fojtid  exuda- 
tion in  abdominal  cavity  The  uterus  measured  5f  inclios  in  length,  H  inches  in  breadth  at 
fundus  and  If  inch  thick;  the  walls  in  high  muscular  development;  the  niuouus  membrane 
thick,  blackish,  and  near  the  os  iiiterimm  beginning  to  be  detached.  The  tubes  and  ovaries 
of  both  sides  were  euyelope(l  m  old  adhesions,  on  the  left,  to  the  uterus  ;  the  left  tube,  much 
dilated,  and  strongly  serpentine,  ran  directly  into  the  sac. 

6.  Rektorzifc  relates  a  case  of  extra-abdominal  pregnancy.  A  woman,  aged  thirty-two. 
remarked  some  time  after  her  fifth  labour  a  painful  swelling  about  the  size  of  an  egg  in  her  rhdit 
grom  ThisMDcreased;  menstruatinn  stopped;  and  through  pain  the  patient  was  ohliged'to 
keep  her  bed.  In  the  beginning  ot  June  she  felt  movements  in  the  swelling  which  she  Ifened 
fj  the  movements  of  a  child.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  normal  teim  of  gestation  had 
arrived.  The  tumour  then  der-ended,  somewhat  stalked,  from  the  groin,  of  an  oval  form, 
between  the  thighs  down  to  the  knees;  it  was  forty-two  centimetres  tong,  twenty-five  broad 
At  a  spot  near  the  right  thigh  a  small  body  was  definable,  which  wa.s  taken  to  be  the  ri-ht 
ovary.  The  parts  of  the  foetus  and  foetal  movements  were  plainly  felt;  the  head  lay  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tumour.  Auscultation  revealed  the  dicrotous  foetal  beat,  and  a  sound  syn- 
chronous with  the  mother's  radial  pulse.  An  incision  5'  long  was  made  in  the  skin  where- 
upon the  smooth  surface  of  the  peritoneal  oovering  of  the  sac  was  exposed.  Tlien  an  oDen- 
ing  was  made  in  the  sac  which  served  for  uterus,  and  the  child  was  extracted  The  child 
cried  and  survived.  I  he  placenta,  on  account  of  strong  adhesions,  could  not  be  removed 
There  wa-s  no  subsequent  hajiiiorrhage.  The  mother  was  seized  later  in  the  day  with  vomit- 
ing and  died  comatose  in  the  evening.  Dissection  was  refused.  It  was  conjectured  that  the 
gestation  had  been  performed  in  a  uterine  horn,  which  had  fallen  into  a  hernial  sac 


III.  Laboub. 

1.  Report  of  the  Midwives'  Lying-in  Institution  of  Trier,  from  1854-60  By  Dr  Fr  Bikn- 
BACM.     (Monatsschr.  f  Geb.,  Nov.  1860.)  J       ■      • 

2-  ^^PJ^tK  *\^y^"S-^^  Hospital  of  the  Vharite  at  Berlin  during  the  two  Winters  185(3- 
7,1857-8.     ByDr.  Nagel.     (Monatsschr.  f  Geb.,  Dec.  1860.) 

8.  Eclampsia  during  Labour ;  Pneumonia;  Meningitis;  Death.  By  Dr  Gtocx  rGaz 
d.  Hop.,  iSio.  114,  1800.)  •     >,       • 

^'  "f c?f^*  "-^  Puerperal  Convulsions.  By  Professor  Bbeslau.  (Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.  Dec. 
1860.)  ' 

^'   DefTseoT^^  Perforator.    By  T.  Gaiilaed  Thoma^,  M.D.     (Amer.  Med.  Monthly, 
1.  Dr.  Birnbanra  gives  an  elaborate  report  of  the  Midwives'  Lying-in  Institution  of  Trier. 
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During  the  period  from  January,  1854,  to  tlie  81st  December,  1860,  565  pregnant  women 
were  a;linitted.     Tlie  cases  are  elabortiteU  with  great  statistical  minuteness.     We  extract  sucli 
observations  as  seem  of  special  interest. 
(1.)  As  to  atill-born  and  Uting  children  : 

14  were  bom  dead-putrid. 

15  died  during  birth. 

16  were  feeble  at  birth, 

38  apparently  dead,  recovered. 
.  485  were  born  living. 

[Tills  statement  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  information  as  to  the  causes  and  proportion 
of  still  births  IS  very  scanty.  |This  gives  1  still-birth  to  every  19  children  born— a  very 
unfavourable  proportion.]  ' 

(2)  Lijluence  of  nutrition  of  mother  upon  fmtm.—The  average  weight  of  the  children  fell 
to  tlie  lowest  point  in  the  years  1855  and  1856-vears  of  scarcity,  wlien  cider  and  wine  failed. 
the  [.rices  of  food  and-through  the  impediments  to  water-transport— of  firing  rose  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  and  the  effects  of  the  dearness  were  aggravated  by  scarcity  of  labour. 
Ihe  weight  of  the  children  rose  again  when  tlie  construction  of  a  railway  improved  the  rate 
01  wages,  and  a  concurrent  fall  in  the  price  of  wines  and  cider  took  place 

(3.)  Face-presentations.— The  face-presentations  were  about  one  per  cent.     Two  proceeded 
natiiiully.     Two  were  delivered  by  forceps  ;  in  both  cases  the  forehead  Wiis  forwards.     In  a 
priinipara,  a  child  weighing  8*  lbs.  was  born  alive,  but  died  eight  days  later  sudderdy  with  a 
fracture  of  one  parieta  bone.     In  a  primipara,  a  female  child  weiglnng  8  lbs.  was  born  dead 
roin  spontaneous  crushing  of  the  skull  and  tearing  of  the  li*er.     In  this  case  there  was  a 
marked  twising  of  the  whole  skull.     One  was  delivered  by  cephalotripsy.     There  was  lor- 
dosis of  the  lumbar  vertebraj  with  narrow  pelvis. 
Out  of  18  face-births  occurring  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution, 
10  were  in  primiparaa,  8  in  pluriparse, 
10  were  boys  8  girls. 

10  ran  naturally,  1  with  a  putrid  child,  1  with  a  dying  one.  Turning  and  extraction  ner- 
formed  in  1  case,  the  child  dying.  The  forceps  was  Led.in  6  eases,^2  chillrr  vhig  4 
dying.     Cephalotripsy  was  perlbniied  once.  *" 

(4.)  neca,xses  of  death  of  children  during  Uhmr.—ln  5  cases  the  bodies  showed  con- 
gM  u.n  ot  the  cranium  pericranium  and  meninges;  also  in  the  brain,  with  ecchvmoses  in  the 
cranial  bones,  once  with  extravasation  under  the  pericranium  extending  to  the  ne.k    with 

Z^rin1«H  ''*'""'k  'T'^^r  ""■'■"^  ^'^'''-  '^'^«^''^'«  «'^""«-^"»"  ^'-'h  eochymTrio 
spots  111  the  thyiuus,  heart,  and  lungs;  once  with  serous  effusion  in  the  pleura,  similar  inieo- 

b'Zchi  were"empty!  '  '"  ^  "^'"'  ecchymoses  of  the  kidneys  and  tnesentery.    In  all  cases  th, 

Jnt^  of  11"  1fr^tioru,.-Th<iT^  were  46  cases  of  pelvic  contraction,  or  in  abont  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  Twenty-seven  labours  ran  a  natural  course;  5  were  .lelivered  by 
inductiotj  of  premature  labour;  2  by  extraction  by  the  feet;  1  by  turning;  5  by  the  forceps^ 
2  by  ctphalotrlpsy.     One  mother  died.  o  <       /      <3ii7ii,t,jjs, 

(6.)  The  operation)  performeil.—Sxxty-Uyo  operations  of  all  kinds  were  performed  upon  63 
Sons"  were                       '"''"'"' '"  ^^  '^'^  '^*  '"'*j«<''  °f  «''  "''^'etric  operation.     The  opera- 
Catting  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri 1 

Scarification  of  the  os  uteri '.'.'.'.'.'    5 

Ee-position  of  the  cord '.'.'.     \     '.'    K 

Induction  of  premature  labour '..'..'.'    5 

Extraction  by  the  pelvic  extremity     ...'.'.'.'''     8 

Turning \ , 

Forceps  to  head 1     !'.!!!""  20 

Cephalotripsy .'.'.'!!"'     2 

CsBsarean  section  on  the  dead  body     ...'.'.'.'.'    \ 

Detachment  of  the  placenta jj 

(7.)  Condition  of  the  puerpercB,  and  mortality.— One  woman'  died  "of" nervous  apoplexy 
after  severe  face-labour  Fdty-three  women  suffered  from  various  forms  of  pelvic  inflTmraZ 
tion;  mne  of  these  died  The  deaths  are  partly  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of  an  epiSc 
of  purperal  fever  of  typhous  character,  and  so  contagious,  that  Dr.  Birnbaum  himself  and  I 
midwife  were  mteeted  through  the  poison  received  from  a  post-mortem  inspection. 

2  During  the  summer  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  the  Charite',  at  Berlin,  is  devoted  to  cU- 
nical  purposes    diinng  the  winter  to  the  instruction  of  the  female  scholars  of  the  Royal 

lfit«  7'«ni°i''«.^!i"'ir'  °^  '''«So  ?;■•  ^"^'^  ''  '"'•'-'«'"'••  ^"  "'«  t^^"  ^^"'ter  half-years  of 
1856-7  and  1857-8,  there  were  672  labours,  and  676  children  were  treated;  664  labours  took 
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pkcein  the  hospital.  There  were  633  varieties  of  head  presentation,  inclndinc  two  face- 
^venteen  presentation,  of  the  pelvis  or  logs ;  and  4  shouldeV  presentations  O  670  chillren' 
l«  Zt  ^'^f-^""^.'  SV^'e-^'y  i  '"  10  ta  very  large  proportion].  Of  the.e  S7  vere  hojs  and 
28  pirl^.     There  died  dnnng  the  first  ten  days,  29  hoys  and  22  girls,  or  1  in  13     55  hinhs 

XnCTal- born' tr^^T  ff  ■"' '"'■"'^  ^' A*° 'f'^ ''-^^^^^^^^^ 

When  head  was  born  last.     Cephalotnpsy  was  resorted  to  once,  the  forceps  having  failed 

The  forceps  was  applied  to  the  hreech  twice.     Taming  and  extraction  were  carried  out  five 

nnes    and  once  turning  was  abandoned  after  nnsnccessful  trial.     The  kbianZra  were 

Zt  i  rhf '   "  ''r  "•'  P-"?"'"  {'•'*"  '"deration.     Thus  the  forceps  was  app  led   n  3  per 

wnlof  the  cases,  turning  ,„  less  than  1   per  cent.,  and  embryotomy  only  once  in  the  eel 

It  is  difficult  .to  arrive  at  a  clear  view  of  the  puerperal  occurrences  of  the  inslitntinn 
Sf  oVth'  rt'r'  transferring  patients  in  who!;i  se^rious  diseZ  arises  t^^^h  '511' 
rnents  of  the  hospital,  so  that  the  conclusion  of  their  history  is  lost  sight  of     It  is  stated  that 

llZTt^^i-  ^f  "  ''  rl^'f  ,*''"'  '■^''  ™"^l'«'-  "'«1«1««  '^ll  'he  death  .  We  give  a 
condensed  history  of  some  of  the  fatal  cases.  ^ 

,.,L5T'";^^«  "C^l  ^'^J'"-'!/'"™— A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine,  was  admitted.  The  child 
presented  in  the  first  shoulder-position.  Chloroform  was  a.lminis  ered,  and  turning  effected 
ty  bringing  down  the  nght  foot.  Whilst  the  hand  was  still  in  the  v^gTna  tWe  followed 
under  powerful  contractions  of  the  uterus,  a  profuse  flooding,  probably  cause<lbyi.reS 
separation  of  the  ,^acenta  The  extraction  of  the  child  (wh  ch  wal  deadrcomS  Z 
placenta  w,^  expelled,  with  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  The  uterus  remained  krrandfla'ccd 
dellVel-r  '''  '  '"  '  '  '  ^'-'  "".'="""-^«»'°"  ensued,  and  the  patient  died'an  hour  after 
2.  Pyamia.-K  woman  forty-eight  hours  after  an  easy  labour,  had  severe  shiverinc- 
uterus  enlarged  ;  pulse  small,  130  ;  ringing  heart-sonnds.  the  first  sound  protrarted  or  defp 
nspiration  acute  pam  in  apex  of  heart;  digitalis  and  acetate  of  potashS  Next  day 
there  was  du Iness  m  lower  parts  of  the  lungs ;  a  brown  sanies  flowed  Irom^varina  .I^mpb« 
were  oedematous  and  at  introitus  of  vagina  were  puerperal  ulcers;  skin  and  eyes  Sly 

ra"«Uen'luf       The""V  H'^"^''^"^«^^^"^ 

ot  a  green  matter.     The  patient  died  on  fifth  day  after  labour.     Dissection  showed  a  yellow 

firm  eoagulum  in  right  heart,  with  white  pointa  resembling  phs ;  the  lower  part  of  left  unc 
infiltrated ;  a  coagiilum  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  lobe  of  right  lung ;  af^undus  uteri  ga.in^ 
;=ntTx"ut4ot;TeHtSm-'''  ai.  especially  the  ./intertfai  spern.fti:;"alb^ ril:'ous 

STnd  w JTt**"".'^'''  "^^'"^  in^tt-e  ears  and  deafness;  the  fever  rascompa  at  X 
Sv  «°?„7«.'^'f' °«"y.,':^""«ent.     Only  in  three  cases  was  life  endangered.     T^vo  ended 

ollfn,.^nf,.^!"oT/"^  case  Of  eclampsia,  related  by  Dr.  Gyonx,  illustrates  the  connexion  between 
albuminuria  and  cerebral  symptoms.  The  patient  was  seen  in  labour,  with  a  pulse  of  140-  head 
presenting ;  eclamptic  fits  occurred  to  the  number  of  thirty-seven  in  twenty  four  hours  •  deep 

TnL^c^n"?inufd  l^nt'''"'".",*''^'  and  delivered  by  for^ps  of  a  dead  eight- months'cS 
Ihe  fits  continued,  but  were  at  length  allayed  by  chloroform.     Three  days  later  there  was 

rnThTforh^'Iy'itlivl'Jr'^  ^-'<=^'^  complicated  with  meningitis,  Ld  death  fX^:^ 

fnhl,?«Ivf  r^/r '*'"  '■'''''°'-"  ''•■''^  °^  P"''f^"'  convulsions,  of  which  we  give  a  summary 
for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity  the  case  afforded  of  making  an  analysis  of  the  blood     I 

irr'^e^fir:[r'"^^'''''?^T,"*'"^  "'«  fourth  time.  She  was'robust  and  vvdl  no^ 
The  last  n?onth  L  h?«  r^".?  ^"^  ^''"  ''^^'-  ^'^'^  *""^  considerable  cedema  appeared  in 
l»r>ft!n^ri  i'  A  ^n  •*'"■'"?  "T*^  ""  *'■'*««  "f  albumen  in  the  urine.  Professor  Breslau 
kept  her  m  bed,  and  made  '-involutions"  with  long  rollers  from  below  upwards,  and  ordered 
infusion  of  ipecacuanha  with  tartrate  of  borax.     Theswelling  of  the  feet  quick  ydiminS 

ZZTZ  Th  lsro7Z'.  ""'■^t,'  '°  '^f-  "".*¥  "P''^^''^^  «^  ''">our  tLre  4s  but  Htti: 
^«Th  „.iV    fi    1st  of  May,  a  child,  weighing  7f  lbs.,  was  born  easily.    The  first  five  days 

Taie  fo  lowTnlff  hT^'"'*'^  ^''-  ^^''^^-  ,^"  ""^  ^"'"^  ^''y  ^l'«  '«ft  1-"  ^^'^  for  *  few  hours 
«^^nH  «ffil      -^l         bihous  vom.  ing^     At  night  the  first  eclamptic  attack  broke  out.    A 
second  attack,  with  marked  determination  of  blood  to  head  followed.    Sixteen  ounces  ff  . 
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Wood  were  drawn.  Oonacionsness  did  not  retnrn,  and  fourteen  eclamptic  fits  occurred. 
Aloro  blood  was  drawn  by  lancet  and  leeches  on  the  temples.  The  urine,  withdrawn  by 
catheter,  contmned  abundance  of  albumen,  and  deposited  lithic  acid.  The  blood  had  an  alka- 
hne  reaction;  no  evidence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  es()eoially  of  carbonate  ofaminoaia;  no 
excess  of  urea;  sngar  in  minute  quantity. 

On  the  eitrhth  day  consoionsness  returned  ;  the  urine  of  this  period  containim;  teareelvanv 
cMmnm.  Next  day  there  was  none.  On  the  eighteenth  day  the  patient  had  recovered ;  but 
the  left  pnpil  was  still  much  dilated.  . 

5.  Dr.  Gaillard  Thomas  describes  a  new  cranial  perforator.  This  instrument  is  in  fact  a 
screw  witli  a  guarded  perforator,  the  principle  being  adapted  from  the  lithotome  cache.  U 
consists  of  a  stee  tube  ten  inches  lon^^  which  ends  in  a  screw,  and  hides  within  itself  a  cut- 
ting blade  which  is  thrown  out  of  its  bed  by  the  hand  of  the  operator  compreasiui;  the- 
K-l!),  ',:  Ir°  'i'"^®^  *!■"?  *1\®  extremity  a  .shoulder  is  placed,  which  prevents  its  entering  the 
Child's  head  too  far,  and  the  blade  is  fixed  upon  its  pivot  l>v  a  slot,  which  renders  its  renioval 
easy  for  cleansing.  The  inventor  indicates,  amongst  its  advantages,  the  facility  of  introduc- 
tion, the  screw  readily  catching  the  scalp  and  penetrating  the  skull :  and  the  graduation  of 
the  cutting  part  of  tiie  instrument. 


IV.  Lactation. 

The  Uterine  DoucTie  in.  the  Treatment  of  GalaotorrhoM..     By  Dr.  Abegq.     (Monatsschr  f 

Geb.,  Dec.  1860.) 

Dr.  Abegg,  referring  to  the  influence  of  excitation  of  the  breasts  upon  the  uterus,  coniectnres 
that  a  corresponding  influence  may  be  exerted  by  excitation  in  the  opposite  direction 
—namely,  froni  uterus  to  breasts.  He  has  applied  his  idea  to  the  arrest  of  galactorrhcea. 
A  woman  i^ed  thirty-one,  always  in  good  health,  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  two  vears 
betore,  and  had  suckled  it  until  its  death  when  nine  weeks  old.  On  the  28th  October,  18.54, 
she  was  again  delivered  of  a  weakly  child  that  died  on  the  Ist  of  December  following.  She 
had  weaned  the  child  on  the  15th  November  on  account  of  sore  nipples.  Galactorrhcea  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  mdme,  iron,  and  compressive  bandages,  until  the  middle  of  .January.  Men- 
struation had  not  returned,  but  there  was  profuse  leuoorrhcei.  On  the  8rd  February  the  w^irm 
douche  was  apphed  for  15",  and  repeated  until  the  Uth;  on  the  15th  a  slight  discharge  of 
Wood  appeared  from  the  uterus,  and  lasted  fourteen  days.  During  this  time  the  secretion  of 
milk  gradually  disappeared.  Menstruation  became  re-established.  Dr.  Abegg  relates  a  second 
case  in  which  the  douche  seemed  equally  efficacious.  {It  deserves  to  be  considered  whether 
the  anxiety  generally  evinced  to  suppress  the  milk  after  the  premature  loss  of  the  child  is 
rational.  _  There  are  good  physiological  reasons  for  permitting  the  breasts  to  continue  in  func- 
tional activity  if  so  disposed,  sparing  the  ovarian  function,  promoting  'the  involution  of  the 
uterus,  and  postponing  impregnation.  It  is  certainly  not  wise  hastily  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  Nature  in  such  cases.  When  necessary  to  interfere,  the  uterine  douche  will  probably 
be  a  valuable  remedy. — Rep.] 


MEDICAL    INTEJ^I^IG^JfCE. 
The  late  W.  Baly,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Queen. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  January  number  the  profession  has  had  to  mourn  the  untimely  loss  of 
one  who.se  amiable,  unobtrusive  character,  sound  judgment,  an<l  practical  experience  endeared 
^^l.'" '°  ™™y  v^  ^T"*^'-     "^^  ^""y  P^i'P^sed  to  have  given  to  our  readers  a  detailed  sketch 
e  i-"""  i^-"^  i^  ^^'^^^^ '  ^^^  ^  ''"  "^'^  ^'^'^  accurate  one  (from  the  pen,  as  we  have  learnt 

of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Paget)  was  presented  to  the  public  shortly  after  his  death 
through  the  medium  of  the  medical  weekly  press,  we  shall  (and  this  without  apology)  content 
ourselve  with  merely  transcribing  one  or  two  such  extracts  from  this  short  memoir  as  may 
best  suffice  to  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  did  not  enjoy  hi.?  acquaintance  or  his  friend- 
ship a  faithful  picture  of  one  si)  eminently  and  so  worthily  beloved  as  a  physician  and  a  man 
Passing  over  the  interesting  notice  of  the  circumstances  of  his  early  years,  his  active  and 
earnest  pupil-life  in  London,  his  studies  at  Paris,  at  Heidelberg,  and  at  Berlin,  where  he  "ra- 
duated  in  1836,  we  proceed  to  view  him  commencing  practice  in  London  as  a  physician  and 
engaging  himself  so  sedulously  in  furnishing  to  the  profession  that  admirable  translation  of 
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MuUer's  'Physiology,'  copiously  adorned  by  his  own  original  observations,  to  which,  in  our 
first  article  of  this  number,  we  iilloded.  "We  afterwards  find  liim  receiving  the 
ap|K)iiitinent  to^visit  and  report  on  the  Milbank  Penitentiary,  with  its  arduous  duties  and  rare 
opportunities;  an  appointment  which  he  retained  for  nigh  twenty  years,  and  which  furnished 
material  for  his  well-known  paper  on  the  Diseases  of  Prisons,  in  the  28th  volume  of  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society ;'  for  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  on  Dysentery 
in  1847  ;  and  for  the  'Report  on  the  Cause  and  Mode  of  DitFusion  of  Epidemic  Cholera,'  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in  1853.  Sub- 
sequently, Dr.  Baly  became  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ; 
after  that,  F.R.C.P.  and  F.R.S. ;  then  Assistant-Physician,  and  then  Lecturer  on  Medicine,  at 
8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Finally,  in  1859,  he  was  called  upon  to  assume  the  high  and 
responsible  office  of  Pliysician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  to  be  in  constant  attendance 
on  the  Royal  Family. 

"Thus  [proceeds  Mr.  Paget]  had  Baly  risen,  till  the  greatest  honours  of  his  profession.seemed 
qnite  within  his  reach :  more  than  his  ambition  might  soon  be  satisfied :  he  ap|>eared  to  Etand 
firm  in  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign,  in  tlie  high  esteem  of  all  his  brethren,  in  the  alieetion 
of  many  friends :  the  pride  of  sisters  who  had  worked  lovingly  with  him  in  his  laborious  days. 
He  was  glad  in  his  success,  brightened  by  prosperity ;  but,  from  all  this  happiness,  in  a  moment 
he  was  hurled  to  death ;  — yet  not  to  death  :  for  they  who  knew  his  inmost  mind  are  sure  that, 
in  the  midst  of  this  life,  he  was  preparing  himself  for  another  and  far  better. 

"It  will  be  asked  hereafter,  what  was  the  secret  of  Baly's  singular  success? — Truly,  there 
■was  no  secret  in  it.  He  had  excellent  intellectual  capacity,  and  great  working  i)ower ;  he 
■was  very  prudent,  gentle,  true-hearted,  and  virtuous ;  and  he  daily  cultivated  and  used  all  his 
powers,  with  the  single  view  of  doing  the  best  he  could  in  the  daily  duties  of  his  life.  His 
intellectual  strength  was  not  in  any  one  of  his  mental  powers,  but  in  the  fair  proportions  of 
them  all.  He  had  keen  senses;  very  clear  observant  power;  great  caution  and  sobriety  in 
thinking;  an  excellent  ability  in  analysis.  Few  could  sift  facts  better  than  he,  or  bring  them 
out  with  more  clearness  and  simplicity ;  he  was  eminently  clear-headed.  And  all  that  he  did 
—his  practice  and  his  lectures,  his  writings  and  his  conversation — ^represent  this  character  of 
his  mind;  all  was  clear,  simple,  definite,  and  orderly. 

"An  excellent  feature  in  his  disposition  was  a  corresponding  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
heart.  He  never  professed  to  be  what  he  was  not;  nay,  he  never  professed  himself  what  ha 
was;  he  did  well,  without  any  self-assertion,  and  seemed  contsnt  to  do  his  duty  without 
claiming  or  expressly  seeking  for  its  reward.  Doubtless,  among  the  motives  that  impelled 
him  to  a  laborious  exertion  of  his  powers,  ambition  had  some  place ;  but  his  ambition  was 
happily  tempered  by  a  natural  timidity  which  made  him  always  prudent.  Hence,  probably, 
it  was  that  he  never  committed  the  faults  of  mere  ambition;  he  never  wasted  time  or  power 
in  striving  after  things  which  he  was  unfit  for,  or  unlikely  to  attain;  he  never  sought  for 
praise  or  reputation  in  pursuits  that  were  alien  from  his  proper  work ;  and  when  his  ambition 
was  gratified,  he  had  the  same  prudent  fear  lest  he  should  fall  short  of  the  fall  discharge  of 
the  responsibilities  which  high  station  and  opportunities  of  doing  good  brought  with  them. 
To  the  last,  he  never  made  light  of  duty;  he  never  thought  it  easy  to  do  well;  he  did  not  pre- 
«Dme  that  he  had  yet  done  his  best ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  in  store  some  £ar  better 
thing  for  him  to  do. 

"it  will  readily  be  believed  that  Baly  was  very  popular  among  his  pupils  and  professional 
brethren.  His  popularity,  like  his  success,  came  to  him  without  being  expressly  sought.  It 
T*a8  the  natural  result  of  his  honesty,  gentleness,  and  liberality,  and  it  increased  with  his 
merits.  He  tolerated  kindly  the  faults  of  others ;  he  saw  them  clearly  enough,  but  he  did  not 
resent  them;  he  spent  his  life  without  *  osntroversy,  and  among  the  crowds  that  followed 
him  to  the  grave,  there  were  many  who  had  lowed  him  and  had  rejoiced  in  his  prosperity, 
though  he  was  their  successful  rival. 

"These  were  the  plain  reasons  of  Baly's  prosperous  career;  and  the  best  lesson  which  our 

Erofession  may  read  in  his  life — yet  not  safely,  till  they  have  well  studied  the  solemn  lesson  of 
is  death — is,  to  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence  for  the  attain- 
ment of  great  success.  He  entered  the  profession  by  the  broad  and  most  frequented  road  ;  he 
started  in  the  crowd,  with  neither  wealth  nor  costly  education  ;  he  began  life  without  any 
advantage  of  social  position,  without  an  influential  friend ;  he  had  no  brilliant  genius,  no  lucky 
gift  of  cleverness.  Yet  his  career  was  a  constant  success ;  and,  in  its  course,  he  gained  and 
learned  to  use  as  many  of  these  aids  to  progress  as  he  desired.  He  constantly  cultivated  and 
adorned  his  mind,  and  made  friends  in  every  rank  of  lile — literally  from  the  prison  to  the 
palace — and  when  he  died,  the  grief  was  as  wide-spread.  It  was  the  grief  not  only  of  bereave- 
ment but  of  disappointed  hope:  for  all  felt  that  had  Baly  been  permitted  to  live  long  he  would 
have  achieved  great  things  for  his  profession  and  the  world." 

Such  is  the  graphic,  but  nnafftcted  and  truthful  delineation  of  a  character  from  the  pen  of  ' 
one  whose  powers  of  observation,  and  whose  close,  long-continoed,  and  aflfectionute  intimacy 
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with  its  possessor,  entitled  him,  perhaps  before  all  others,  to  express  an  opinion.  The  piotnre 
is  complete,  and  wo  can  only  in  conclusion  express  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Paget  for  supplying 
to  us  so  touoliing  and  so  iuraluable  a  memoir  of  liim  whoso  sbookiug  death  we  so  ileepljr 
lament.* 


Dr.  MaltheiB  Baillie. 

In  noticing  a  book  (in  onr  January  number)  wliioh  treated  mainly  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  our  professicmal  brethren  of  bygone  days,  we  inadvertently,  and  without  cor- 
rection, gave  currency  to  a  statement  assorting  that  Ur.  Matthew  Baillie,  as  a  young  man,  was 
"plucked"  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
that  in  cjnsequence  he  had  allowed  himself  in  most  hasty  and  unjustifiable  conduct.  Both 
these  assertions,  which  occur  in  Mr.  Jeatfreson's  work  (above  alluded  to),  have  been  lately 
fully  and  satisfactorily  contradicted,  as  well  by  his  friend  Dr.  Latham,  in  a  letter  to  the  'Lan- 
cet' (March  9th),  as  by  Mr.  Baillie  (son  of  the  doctor)  in  the  '  Athenaeam'  (March  23rd). 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  also  acknowledged  ('  Lancet,'  March  16th)  that  in  this  matter  he  had 
made  a  blunder,  having  born>wed  the  anecdote  from  the  pages  of  a  work  styled  'Physic  and 
Physicians,'  without  attempting  to  verify  it. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  ceased  to  be  President  to  the  College,  as  wo  have  read  in  its  annals,  in 
1735,  anil  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie,  as  wo  find  from  a  copy  (belonging  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Stone)  of  a 
most  interesting  autobiographical  MS.  memoir  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Baillie's  son,  was  iiot 
born  until  the  year  1761.t  It  is,  then,  quite  evident  that  the  anecdote  of  a  young  man  named 
Baillie,  afterwards  of  celebrity  in  his  profession,  having  been  rejected  at  his  college  examina- 
tion under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (possibly  true  of  some  one  else),  could  not  refer 
to  the  nephew  of  John  and  William  Hunter.  Again,  the  supposition  that  Dr.  Matthew  Baillie 
was  at  any  time  plucked  at  the  College  is  completely  set  aside  by  reference  to  the  College 
annals,  for,  as  we  have  ourselves  found  in  examining  those  annals  (by  the  kind  permission  of 
Dr.  Pitman,  the  registrar),  it  is  clearly  stated  that  in  each  of  the  three  examinations  in  the 
only  year  (1789,  Sir  G.  Baker  being  president,  and  Drs.  Turton,  Milman,  Carmichael  Smith, 
and  AUston  being  censors),  in  which  Baillie  went  up  for  examination,  he  was  approved,  and 
subsefjuently  balloted  for  and  admitted  a  "  candidatus ;"  the  Fellowship  following  in  the  year 
after. 

This  being  the  case,  we  gladly  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting  an  allegation, 
which,  if  relied  upon,  would  tend  materially  to  disparage  the  character  of  one  whom  pos- 
terity, equally  with  his  contemporaries,  holds  in  the  very  highest  estimation  and  respect. 

*  We  cannot  forbear  noticing  a  notloe  of  Dr.  Baly  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal'  for  March,  of  great  Import- 
anec  tc»  the  riirht  understanillog  of  Dr.  Baly's  character,  lna.>4mucb  as  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  oldettt  friends 
and  fellow-paplls  (we  be  iev«),  Dr.  BAnjamfn  Bell,  of  Edinburgh. 

+  Another  t.anscript  ot  this  autobiographical  sketch  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
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ANNUAL  KEPORT  OF  CASES  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  MEDICAL  WARDS 
OF  ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

During  the  Year  tnding  December  31«<,   1869. 
By  W.  II.  Dickinson,  M.B.  Cantab, 

Medical  Eegiatnir  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Goornrc's  Hospital ;  Assistant  PbTslcian  at  the  Hospital  for 

Sick  Children. 


Cases  admitted  during 

the  jear  13S9. 

During  9  years. 

Nature  of  Disease. 

li 
II 

1% 

It 

«  O 

i2"s 

111 
so  a 

t 

o 

*i 

1 
< 

11 

1.  Fevers: 

Continued  (typhus  and  typhoid)     . 
Slight 

81 
17 

3 

9-7 

3 
2 

2 

1167 

11-4 

Remittent 

1 

.     . 











Cholera 

3 

.... 







146 

48-3 

Influenza       

— . 







93 



2.  Eruptive  Fevers : 

Measles 

4 





1 



84 



Scarlatina 

23 

■  4 

1--7 

1 



131 

12-1 

Sinall-pox      .         .        .        . 

2 





1 



20 

Erysipelaii      .         . .       .      '  . 

15 

3 

20-0 

3 

1) 

Chronic  erysipelas 

4 

202 

15-3 

3.  Intermittent: 

Quotidian 

8 





2 



44 



Tertian 

8 

__ 



3 



80 



Quartan         .        .        .        .        . 

2 







9 



Irregular 

1 









25 

4-0 

4.  Rheumatism: 

Acute 

86 

4 

4-4 

26 

4 

592 

4-8 

Subacute 

71 

3 

4-2 

13 

3 

889 

0-9 

Chronic         .        . 

140 

1 

0-7 

19 

1 

1191 

0-9 

5.  Gout  and  rheumatic  gout 

35 





4 

310 

4-1 

Irritant 

8 

1 

33-3 

2 

1 

17 

17-6 

Narcotic 

2 

2 

100- 

•       

19 

16-7 

Syphilitic  and  gonorrhoea! 

6 

1 

16-6 

6 

1 

96 

1-0 

1.  Colica  pictonuni     .... 

15 

, 



1 



73 



8.  Intestinal  worms   .... 

1 







87 

5-4 

Echinococcus         .... 



,       , 

,«- 



1 

2 

100- 

9.  Dropsies: 

Anasarca       •        ,        .        .        . 

47 

22 

46-6 

46 

22 

898 

34-3 

Ascites  .        .        .  '      . 

27 

15 

57-4 

23 

15 

159 

47-8 

Hydrothorax  .                ... 

11 

11 

100- 

11 

11 

Hydropericardium 

8 

2 

60-6 

2 

2 





10.  Haemorrhages: 

Epistaxis 

3 





1 



38 

10-5 

llromoptysis 

12 

2 

16-6 

10 

2 

168 

23-2 

Hasmatemesis         .... 

13 



5 

71 

7-0 

Ilaematuria 

12 

5 

41-6 

12 

5 

64 

18-7 

Intestinal 

6 

1 

16-6 

6 

1 

53 

18-8 

Uterine 

8 









102 

2-9 

11.  Purpura 

6 

2 

400 

2 

1 

52 

25-0 

Scurvy  







10 

12.  Aiiffiinia  and  debility 

57 

1 

1-7 

17 

1 

544 

2-2 

13.  Chlorosis 

18 





6 



144 

0-6 

14.  Cachsemia 

10 

8 

80-0 

10 

8 

65 

47-6 

4 

2 

50-0 

4 

2 

20 

30-0 

16.  Tubercular  diseases : 

Phthisis 

130 

52 

40-0 

72 

39 

1187 

84-7 

Tabes  mesenterica,  &o.  . 

9 

7 

77-7 

6 

6 

11 

72-7 
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,                                            Cases  admitted  daring  the  year  1859. 

During  9  years. 

Nature  of  Disease. 

ll 

z  ■ 

If 

1s^ 

Ifl 

Deaths 
among  com- 
plicated cases. 

1 

a 

^1 

Tubercle  ia  brain  .... 





^_ 





23 

86-9 

Hyd.atids 

— 

— 



— 

— 

14 

57'7 

17.  Malignant  growths :  Encephalold  . 

7 

7 

100- 

3 

3 

101 

75-2 

Scirrhus         ..... 

13 

3 

23-0 

3 

2 

164 

22-5 

Of  bone 

1 

1 

100- 

1 

1 

3 

100- 

Colloid 





_ 

— 

4 

100- 

Epillielial 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

60- 

18.  Hysteria 

89 

— 

— 

12 

— 

458 

002 

Hypochondriasis    .... 

3 



— 

— 

— 



_ 

10.  Chorea 

28 



— 

1 

— 

190 

2-1 

20.  Delirium  tremens  .... 

17 

3 

17-5 

6 

2 

144 

22-2 

21.  Tetanus 

1 







— 

4 

50-0 

22.  Brain  and  cord  :  Encephalitis 

6 

4 

CG-6 

4 

4 

88 

86-7 

Clironic  disease  of  brain 

27 

6 

22-2 

5 

2 

97 

28-8 

Epilepsy 

9 

— 

3 

— 

208 

17-3 

Apoplexy      ..... 

8 

4 

500 

3 

2 

68 

G6-1 

Functional  disturbance  . 

10 

4 

40-0 

5 

1 

287 

4-5 

Sun-stroke     ..... 

1 

1 

100- 

— 

1 

100- 

Insanity         

8 



, 

1 



? 

. 

Inflammation  of  cord 

2 

2 

100- 



— 

20 

70- 

23.  Paralysis:    Hemiplegia 

40 

6 

150 

7 

3 

259 

10- 

Parfti)legia 

17 

3 

17-6 

3 



139 

13-6 

General  paralysis  .... 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

10 

10- 

Local  paralysis       .... 

6 



— 

— 

— 

99 

5-0 

24.  Neuralgia :  Of  face  and  head 

4 







— 

30 



Sciatica 

23 

— 

— 

3 

— 

133 

1-5 

Angina  pectoris      .... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Undescribed 

3 







. 





25.  Heart:    Pericarditis 

11 

4 

36-3 

11 

4 

141 

85-4 

Endocarditis  ..... 

9 

1 

111 

9 

1 

134 

11-2 

Hypertrophy          .... 

26 

20 

76-9 

26 

20 

211 

61-1 

Dilatation 

10 

5 

50-0 

10 

5 

185 

53-3 

Fatty  degeneration 

3 

2 

66-6 

3 

2 

— . 



Valvular  disease    .... 

84 

15 

17-8 

48 

13 

551 

24-8 

20.  Diseases  of  bloodvessels:    Aneurism 

13 

6 

46-1 

7 

4 

59 

49-8 

Phlebitis 

7 





1 

— 

51 

25-4 

Ulceration  of  aorta 

1 

1 

100- 

1 

1 



27.  Diseases  of  respiratory  organs: 

Laryngitis 

4 

2 

50-0 

1 

— 

67 

52-2 

Tracheitis 

4 

4 

100- 

2 

2 

19 

68-4 

Bronchitis 

94 

19 

20-2 

38 

14 

nil 

17-7 

Pneumonia 

31 

17 

54-8 

21 

16 

435 

84-7 

Gangrene      ..... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Pulmonary  apoplexy 

3 

3 

100- 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Vesicular  emphysema    . 

9 

6 

55-5 

9 

5 

126 

87-3 

Pleurisy 

42 

8 

19-0 

19 

8 

469 

31-3 

Empyema 

1 

1 

100- 

1 

.    1 

— 

— 

Pneumothorax       .... 

2 

2 

100- 

2 

2. 

11 

81-8 

Asthma 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

24 

— 

Hooping  cough       .... 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

28-5 

28.  Diseases  of  mouth  and  pharynx : 

Glossitis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

Quinsey 

6 

— 

— 

1 

— 

91 

1-0 

Cynanche  pharyngea 

16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Relaxation  of  throat       .        .        . 

2 

. — 



2 

— 



— 

Diphtheria 

9 

4 

44-4 

4 

8 

18 

53-8 

Mumps 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

5-2 

Enlarged  tonsils     .... 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 

41 

2-4 
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Cases  admitted  dariog  the  year  1859, 

' 

During  9  jeaia 

I7atw«  of  Diseaae. 

ll 

|l 

Is 

n 

Complicated 

witli  other 

diseases. 

Deaths   ■ 
among  com* 
plicated  cases. 

1 

s 

1 

If 
^1 

UJceration 

8 

1 

12-5 

2 

29 

551 

29.  Diseases  of  stomach  and  oesophagus : 

Dyspepsia 

39 





5 

— — 

688 

1-8 

Ulceration 

2 



. 

1 



23 

05-2 

Stricture  (oesophagus  and  pylorus) . 

10 



*— 





24 

8-3 

30.  Diseases  of  intestinal  canal :  Enteritis 

2 





1 



6 

Constipation 

14 

1 

7-1 

2 

1 

835 

11 

Obstruction 

3 

^ 

«6-6 

— 

13 

53-0 

Diarrhoea 

8 





1 



273 

8-4 

Dysentery 

6 

1 

16-6 

, 

49 

28-5 

Ulcerations 

11 

9 

81-8 

8 

8 

39 

94-8 

Tympanitis 

2 







22 

31.  Diseases  of  peritoneum : 

* 

Acute  peritonitis    .... 

10 

7 

700 

7 

7 

181 

41-9 

Chronic  peritonitis 

20 

6 

80  0 

12 

6 

114 

89-4 

32.  Diseases  of  liver  and  gall-bladder : 

Congestion     .        .•       . 

8 

— 

— 

1 



77 

15-5 

Cirrhosis 

9 

6 

65-5 

4 

3 

83 

73-4 

Enlargement 

15 

■   7 

460 

4 

3 

95 

28-4 

Abscess.        .        ,        . 

8 

3 

100- 

3 

8 

9 

Gall-stones 

1 





11 

36-3 

Jaundice 

14 

2 

14'2 

6 

2 

146 

21-9 

33.  Diseases  of  pancreas 



— 

— 

34.  Diseases  of  spleen  .... 

6 

2 

83-3 

4 

2 

38 

89-2 

35.  Diseases  of  urinary  organs : 

Albuminuria .        .        .        .         : 

96 

87 

88-5 

43 

27 

875 

42-1 

Abscess  of  kidney  and  pyelitis 

2 

1 

50-0 

17 

41-1 

Malignant  diseag'iS  of  kidney 

1 

1 

100- 







Renal  calculus 

2 

1 

50-0 

1 

1 





Supra-renal  disease 

2 

2 

100- 

2 

2 

4 

75-0 

Cystitis 

4 

— 

— 

2 

48 

16-6 

Ischuria 

3 

1 

83-3 

2 

1 

1 

57-1 

Diuresis  (without  albumen  or  sugar) 

1 

— 



9 

36.  Diabetes 

4 

1 

25  0 



.  ,    . 

45 

17-7 

37.  Ovarian  disease      .... 

18 

6 

27-2 

6 

8 

140 

li-8 

38.  Diseases  of  uterus,  &c.:  Araenorrhcea 

18 

— 

6 

162 

2-4 

Leucorrhoea 

2 

— 

— 





96     —     1 

Menorrhagia 

8 

— 





__ 

102 

29 

Displacement         .... 

5 

— 



■  2 

, 

59 

,       

Inflammation  of  uterus  or  appendages 

5 

— 



2 

, 

39 



Tumours  (non-malignant) 

7 

— 

— 

1 



68 

8-8 

Polypus 

2 

— 





— 



Cancer 

11 

3 

27-2 

2 

2 

,       , 



Vesico-vaginal  fistula    . 

1 

— 







— 

Diseases  of  external  organs    . 

5 

1 

20-0 

2 

1 

27 

3-2 

39.  Diseases  of  bones  and  joints  . 

19 

6 

31-5 

14 

6 

105 

25-7 

40.  Diseases  of  skin,  &c. :  Erythema    . 

5 

- 



2 

106 

2-8 

Urticaria  .and  roseola     . 

1 







27 

7-4 

Lichen  and  prurigo 



— 





__ 

2"^ 

Scaly  eruptions      .... 

5 

— 







84 



Vesicular  eruptions 

6 

— 

— 





109 

1-8 

Pustular  eruptions 

10 

— 



2 

.^ 

47 



Pomiiholyx  and  rupia    . 

— 

— 







15 

6-6 

Cellular  inflummation     . 

3 

1 

83-3 

2 

1\ 

Superficial  abscess 

2 

107 

28-0 

Diseases  of  absorbent  glands  . 

3 

2 

66-6 

3 

2' 

, 



41.  Diseases  of  muscles 

1 

. 

, 

1 

5 

40- 

42.  Anomalous  and  accidental  cases    . 

14 

— 

— 

— 

65 

9-2 
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Kemarks. 

Passintj  in  brief  review  the  several  classes  of  the  annual  register,  it  will  be  seen  that 
several  slight  modifications  have  been  efFoctefl  in  the  snbdivisions  of  disease.  These 
will  be  sufficiently  apparent  in  their  own  places,  and  need  no  notice  here.  It  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  avoid  any  serious  alterations,  reserving  snch  for  the  comnienceinent 
of  the  next  decennial  period.     The  present  table  completes  the  ninth  year. 

1.  Fever. — The  well-marked  cases  of  typhoid  or  typhus  have  been  distinguished 
from  cases  of  slight  fever,  which  are  now  placed  in  a  separate  class.  One  case  was  fatal 
where  the  disease  came  on  immediately '  after  acute  rheumatism  with  pericarditis; 
another  was  complicated  with  pneumonia  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels. 

The  cases  of  cholera  were  rather  of  severe  English  than  true  Asiatic. 

2.  Exanthemata. — The  only  complicated  case  of  measles  was  with  syphilis.  Of  the 
fatal  cases  of  scarlatina,  one  terminated  as  the  patient  was  apparently  recovering,  with 
sudden  profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  throat.  This  apparently  proceeded  from  a  deep 
sloughing  ulcer  on  one  tonsil,  although  its  source  could  not  be  positively  demonstrated 
after  death.  Another  died  in  epileptic  convulsions  coming  on  suddenly  five  weeks  after 
the  outset  of  the  disease.  There  was  no  other  symptom  of  renal  affection  during  life, 
and  as  there  was  no  post-mortem,  the  connexion  of  the  symptom  with  the  state  of  the 
kidneys  was  only  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

In  a  third  case  which  terminated  fatally  the  cuticle  became  raised  into  lurge  blisters, 
in  many  places,  by  the  exudation  beneath  it  of  opaque  purulent  matter. 

The  erysipelas  which  proved  fatal  in  the  case  stated  as  complicated  came  on  when 
the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  from  parturition  and  want  of  food. 
She  had  at  the  same  time  lobular  pneumonia  and  an  early  condition  of  phthisis. 

3.  Intermittent  Fever. — The  diseases  associated  with  ague  were  various,  and  appa- 
rently bearing  no  relation  to  that  disease  excepting  in  one  instance  of  enlarged  spleen. 
In  one  case  there  was  phthisis,  in  another  albuminuria,  in  another  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  in  the  last  bronchitis. 

4.  Rheumatism4 — The  morbid  conditions  associated  with  acute  rheumatism  were, 
except  in  four  instances,  concerning  the  heart.  In  the  86  cases  recorded  there  was 
evidence  of  some  affection  of  that  organ  in  23. 

Pericarditis in  7 

Endocarditis  (without  pericarditis)    .  in  8 

Previous  valvular  disease    .     .     .     .  in  9 

(in  one  of  which  pericarditis  supervened). 

Four  cases  described  as  acute  rheumatism  were  fatal  indirectly.     In  one  there  was 

very  extensive  affection  of  the  heart  involving  both  the  lining  and  investing  membranes. 

Inone  there  occurred  pyemia,  either  as  the  result  of  the  rheumatic  affection,  or  as  an 

independent  disease  producing  symptoms  which  were  erroneously  regarded  as  rheumatic. 

In  the  third,  typhoid  fever  supervened  closely  upon  the  acute  rheumatism,  while  in  the 

last  that  affection  was  combined  with  delirium  tremens. 

Sub-acute  Rheumatism. — In  the  3  cases  of  this  disorder  stated  as  fatal,  that  result 
was  due  in  one  case  to  phthisis,  in  another  to  pyaemia,  in  the  third  to  disease  of  the 
joints. 

The  complications  in  the  other  cases  were  thus  distributed  : 
Disease  of  the  bones  or  joints,  4 
Valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  2 
beside  erythema  nodosum,  chronic  peritonitis,  phthisis,  epilepsy,  and  aneeraia,  each  in  a 
single  instance. 

Chronic  Rheumatism. — In  the  only  case  entered  under  this  head  which  proved  fatal, 
the  symptoms  were  due  to  malignant  disease  of  the  bones.  The  remaining  complications 
were  many  and  various.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart  occurred  four  times ;  phthisis, 
thrice  ;  disease  of  the  joints,  twice. 

5.  Gout. — In  consequence  of  the  cases  having  been  entered  without  the  observance 
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of  a  sufficiently  rigid  distinction  between  chronic  gout  and  rheumatic  gout,  the  registrar 
has  thrown  these  two  forms  of  disease  into  one  statement  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding 
error. 

The  complications  were  neuralgia,  delirium  tremens,  hemiplegia,  and  albuminuria. 

6.  Irritant  Poimning. — One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  a  child  one  year  and  nine 
months  old,  who  was  said  to  have  swallowed  hydrochloric  acid.  Diarrhoea  was  the  only 
observed  result.  In  another,  white  precipitate  was  taken  without  much  effect.  In  the 
only  fatal  case,  a  large  number  of  compound  colocynth  pills  were  self-administered. 
These  were  followed  by  diarrhoea,  ulceration,  and  finally  perforation  of  the  large 
intestine. 

Narcotic  Poisoning. — Both  these  cases  ended  fatally.  They  were  both  supposed  to 
have  been  suicidal.  In  one  half  a  drachm  of  the  essence  of  bitter  almonds  had  been 
taken  ;  in  the  other  the  poison  was  presumed  to  have  been  morphia  or  some  preparation 
of  opium. 

The  Divisions  1  and  8  need  no  comment, 

9.  Anasarca. — This  affection  occurred  independently  in  one  doubtful  instance.  The 
symptoms  carae  on  after  scarlatina,  but  without  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine. 
The  other  causes  of  dropsical  effusion  into 'the  cellular  tissue  were  thus  divided  among 
the  remaining  46  cases  : 

Disease  of  the  kidneys,  displayed  after  death,  or  indicated  by  persistently 

albuminous  uriue,  in 34 

Disease  of  the  heart,  in 16 

(In  9  of  which  both  affections  occurred  together). 

In  8  there  was  some  affection  of  the  lungs,  mostly  bronchitis ;  but  this  in  every 
instance  was  as.sociated  with  some  affection  of  the  heart  or  kidneys. 

In  4  ihe  anasarca  was  attributed  to  anaemia. 
•     In  1  it  occurred  in  conjunction  with  ascites,  as  a  consequence  of  disease  of  the  liver. 
In  every  fatal  case,  either  the  heart  or  the  kidneys  were  affected.     The  deaths  were 
thus  distributed : 

Anasarca,  purely  cardiac,  fatal  in  5 
„  „        renal,         „         9 

Combined  „         8 

Ascites. — In  the  27  cases  the  cause  was  not  clearly  made  out  in  5. 
Disease  of  the  liver  was  present  in  11 
„  kidneys  „  8 

„  heart  „  5 

„  uterine  organs  „  3 

„  peritoneum      „  2 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  were  combined  much  in  the  same  way  as  with 
anasarca. 

The  classes  hydrothorax  and  hydropericardium  have  been  introduced  for  the  first 
time  in  the  present  table ;  so  that  dropsical  effusion  into  tlie  pleura  or  pericardium  is 
now  distinguished  froiij  pleurisy  or  pericarditis. 

Hydrothorax. — This  affection  was  oftener  found  after  death  than  expected  during  life. 
It  was  in  every  instance  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  save  in  one 
case  where  it  carae  on  in  conjunction  with  ascites  during  the  last  stage  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  ovary. 

The  two  cases  of  Hydropericardium  which  terminated  fatally  were  associated  with 
other  varieties  of  dropsy,  as  the  consequence  of  disease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys.  In  the 
other  example,  the  state  was  probably  owing  to  pericarditis,  although  its  origin  remained 
a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

10.  Epistaxis  was  due  in  one  case  to  disease  of  the  heart,  in  the  two  others  its  cause 
was  not  made  out. 

Hwmoptysis. — Of  the  12  cases  of  this  affection  there  was  unmistakable  evidence  of 
phthisis  in  7.  In  one  it  appeared  vicarious  of  menstruation.  The  remaining  4  were 
supposed  to  depend  upon  phthisis,  but  this  was  without  proof. 

Hamatemesisi — Two  were  supposed  to  depend  upon  hepatic  disease,  one  upon  ulcera- 
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tioD  of  the  stotQHch,  and  one  upon  amenorrLooa.     In  the  remaining  instance  the  cause 
was  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Hematuria. — In  1  of  the  12  cases  here  euumerated,  the  symptom  was  supposed  to 
depoiul  upon  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  all  the  rest  upon  disease  of  the  kidney,  with  per- 
sistent albuminuria.  All  the  fatal  cases  were  from  the  latter  cause.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  that  no  cases  have  been  classed  its  luematuria,  unless  the  blood  was  in 
sufficient  quantity  visibly  to  discolour  the  urine.  Had  those  been  included  whore  a  few 
blood  tflobules  were  found  by  microscopic  examination,  the  number  would  have  been 
much  larger. 

11.  Purpura. — There  occurred  one  fatal  case  of  purpura,  where  there  was  no  other 
lesion  to  account  for  death.  The  patient  sank  in  a  condition  much  resembling  typhoid 
fever.  In  another,  which  terminated  fatally,  the  result  was  due  to  a  complication  of 
disease,  the  heart,  kidneys,  liver,  and  lungs  being  affected. 

12.  Anamia  and  Debility, — In  this  class  have  been  included,  not  only  cases  of  simple 
anieniia,  but  those  of  debility,  which  were  not  strictly  owing  to  this  cause,  but  which 
could  not  be  conveniently  placed  elsewhere ;  for  instance,  prostration  originating  in  the 
nervous  system  from  drinking,  ikc.  The  only  fatal  ease  was  that  of  a  woman  wljo  had 
suffered  from  starvation  after  parturition.  Tlie  immediate  cause  of  death  was  erysipelas. 
A  more  particular  notice  of  her  case  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

13.  Chlorosis. — This  affection  has  been  regarded  as  a  symptooi  of  amenorrhoea,  and 
therefore  requires  no  particular  notice  in  this  place. 

14.  Cachmmia. — Here  are  included  only  those  cases  where  the  blood  was  altered  by 
purulent  infection,  or  by  a  superabundance  of  white  corpuscles  as  the  result  of  splenic 
disease.  They  were  thus  divided  :  pyajmia  in  7  ;  leucocythsemia  in  3.  All  the  former 
were  fatal,  and  one  M  the  latter. 

15.  Scrofula. — In  all  the  cases  thus  described  the  bones  or  joints  were  affected.  The 
majority  of  such  cases  necessaiily  come  under  notice  in  the  surgical  wards.  Both  the 
fatal  cases  had  dropsy  and  renal  disease. 

16.  Phthisis. — This  was  associated  with  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  mostly 
consequent  upon  the  tubercles,  in  24  instances.  In  one  case  with  emphysema,  and  in 
two  with  pneumothorax.     In  10  of  the  cases  disease  of  the  kidneys  also  existed. 

Tubes  Mesenterica. — This  term  is  used  to  include  all  instances  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  peritoneum,  whether  confined  to  the  mesenteric  glands  or  not.  In  4  of  the  fatal 
cases  peritonitis  was  present.  In  another  the  cause  of  death  was  meningitis,  the  patient 
being  at  the  same  time  phthisical. 

17.  Scirrhus. — This  disease  affected  the  uterus  in  all  the  instances  recorded  save 
two. 

Encephaloid. — This  was  divided  among  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  bones,  and  the 
intestines,  in  the  order  as  to  frequency  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 

18.  Hysteria. — Males  were  the  subject  of  well-marked  hysteria  in  2  cases.  The 
affection  was  only  noticed  in  connexion  with  amenorrhoea  in  3  instances. 

19.  Chorea. — These  cases  were  all  uncomplicated,  except  1,  where  hysteria  co- 
existed. 

20.  Delirium  Tremens. — Of  the  17  cases,  a  woman  was  the  subject  of  the  disease  in 
one.  Two  of  the  fatal  cases  are  stated  as  complicated ;  in  1  pneumonia  was  found  after 
death,  probably  quite  secondary  in  its  origin  ;  in  the  other,  the  disease  came  on  after 
the  patient  had  been  attacked  with  acute  rheumatism. 

21.  Tetanus.— One  well-marked  case  of  this  disease  in  an  idiopathic  form  occurred. 
It  was  preceded  by  some  affection  of  the  throat,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  diph- 
theria.    Recovery  took  place,  although  the  patient  obstinately  refused  all  medicine. 

22.  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord. — In  each  of  the  4  fatal  Cases  of  encephalitis,  tubercu- 
lar deposit  was  found  in  the  lungs  or  bronchial  glands.  Six  cases  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  brain  proved  fatal ;  a  tumour  was  found  in  2,  softening  in  4.  The  complications 
were  few,  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

In  the  4  cases  of  functional  disturbance  which  are  recorded  as  fatal,  death  occurred  in 
8  from  renal  disease  ;  in  tlie  fourth,  as  was  supposed,  from  starvation. 

23.  Paralysii. — Many  eases  of  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia  (7  of  the  former,  2  of  the 
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latter)  have  necessarily  been  enumerated  in  the  preceding  class.  Those  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia where  there  was  no  evidence  of  softening  or  tumour,  and  where  there  had  been 
no  marked  apoplectic  fit  with  loss  of  consciousness,  appear  only  under  the  present 
heading. 

Cases  of  paraplegia  without  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  which,  in 
short,  paralysis  was  the  only  symptom,  are  in  like  manner  not  recorded  elsewhere. 

The  3  cases  described  as  general  paralysis  were,  in  fact,  of  paraplegia  beginning  at 
the  arms,  and  the  symptom  was  supposed  to  result  in  each  instance  from  inflammJltory 
action  within  the  spinal  canal. 

25.  Heart. — The  relation  of  the  affections  of  the  heart  and  its  membranes  to  rheu- 
matism has  been  adverted  to  already.  Fericarditis  occurred  with  acute  rheumatism 
seven  times,  with  pleurisy  twice,  and  twice  as  the  sequel  of  long-standing  hypertrophy 
and  valvular  disease.  Endocarditis  was  not  recognised,  except  as  the  associate  of  acute 
rheumatism.  Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  structure  was  noted  in  16  cases  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  morbid  state  of  the  organ,  in  12  with  albuminuria.  Taking 
the  whole  number  of  cases  of  hypertrophy,  dropsy  was  present  in  12.  In  the  instances 
of  dilatation,  that  symptom  was  present  in  5,  thus  occurring  with  about  the  same  fre- 
quency in  either  ease. 

Two  cases  of  simple  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  terminated  in  sudden  death  while 
in  the  hospital.     Both  were  complicated  with  phthisis. 

Valvular  disease  was  associated  with  some  other  alteration  of  the  heart,  generally 
consequent  upon  it,  in  18  cases;  with  persistent  albuminuria  in  9;  with  a  notable 
degree  of  dropsy  in  10 ;  with  some  pulmonary  affection  in  8. 

26.  Bloodvessels. — Of  the  6  fatal  cases  of  aneurism,  4  were  of  the  thoracic  aorta ;  2 
of  these  terminated  by  bursting,  1  into  the  pericardium,  1  into  the  left  pleura.  Another 
case  was  of  the  innominate,  the  patient  dying  apparently  of  bronchitis.  In  the  remain- 
ing case,  the  precise  seat  of  the  disea.se  could  not  be  discovered.  There  existed  exten- 
sive luemorrhage  behind  the  peritoneum,  which  was  supposed  to  have  resulted  from 
the  rupture  of  a  small  aneurism  connected  with  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
aorta. 

In  2  of  the  cases  of  aneurism,  phthisis  also  existed. 

A  remarkable  case  was  admitted,  where  the  patient  had  an  abdominal  tumour,  mis- 
taken during  life  for  an  enlarged  spleen.  This  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  blood  which  had 
escaped  from  a  small  ulcerated  opening  in  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  adjacent  verte- 
bra) were  carious. 

27.  Lungs,  the. — Two  of  the  cases  of  laryngitis  were  chronic,  2  acute.  In  both  of 
the  latter  the  operation  for  laryngotomy  was  performed,  and  both  terminated  fatally. 
In  one  of  them  the  larynx  Wiis  not  .opened  until  the  patient  was  in  articulo  ;  in  the 
other,  the  patient  survived  the  operation  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  sank  without 
any  assignable  cause. 

Of  the  4  cases  of  tracheitis  (all  of  the  female  sex),  1  was  an  ordinary  case  of  croup 
in  a  child  two  years  and  nine  months  old,  which  proved  fatal  after  the  operation. 

All  the  remaining  cases  were  regarded  as  diphtheria,  and  treated  with  stimulants ;  but 
since  the  changes  discovered  after  death  were  characteristic  of  croup,  they  are  necessa- 
rily enumerated  under  this  heading. 

One  occurred  in  a  child  two  years  old.  A  small  patch  of  lymph  was  seen  upon  one 
tonsil,  which  led  to  the  diagnosis.  After  death  false  membrane  was  found  coating 
the  lower  inch  of  the  trachea,  and  filling  up  the  right  bronchus  and  all  its  ramifica- 
tions. 

In  the  next  case,  the  child,  aged  nine,  was  admitted  with  membrane  on  the  fauces, 
and  an  ulcer  upon  each  tonsil.  She  sank  without  any  dyspncea,  although  after  death 
false  membrane  was  found  lining  the  air  passages  from  tlie  epiglottis  to  the  secondary 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  last  patient  was  seventeen  years  old  ;  she  had  come  from  a  place  where  diph- 
theria had  been  common  (Foulness).  On  admission,  the  fauces  were  covered  with  grey 
membrane,  respiration  being  natural.  But  dyspnoea  soon  came  on,  and  was  not  much 
relieved  by  tracheotomy.     After  death,  false  membrane  was  seen  coating  the  whole  of 
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tlic  air  passages  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  secondary  branches  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
besides  what  existed  upon  the  fauces.     There  was  also  a  slight  degree  of  pneuuiouia. 
The  complications  of  bronchitis  were  as  follows  : 

Phthisis  occurred  in 15  cases 

Albuminuria 6    „ 

Disease  of  the  lieart 5    „ 

Emphysema 4    „ 

Pleurisy 3    „ 

Pneumonia 2    „ 

Ague 2    „ 

Rheumatism 2    „ 

Aneurism 2    „ 

Beside  which,  scabies,  swelled  cervical  glands,  ana3uiia,  purpuni,  and  erysipelas,  each 
occurred  in  a  single  instance. 

The  complications  of  pneumonia  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Albuminuria  was  present  in 6  cases 

l^leurisy 6     „ 

Phthisis    .     .         4     „ 

Disease  of  the  heart 4     „ 

Chronic  disease  of  the  brain 2     „ 

Delirium  tremens 2     „ 

Bronchitis 2     „ 

Beside  these,  continued  fever,  pyremia,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  croup,  aneuri.sra,  and 
peritonitis  each  occurred  in  1  case.  Dropsy  was  present  in  4  instances,  but  was 
regarded  as  a  symptom  of  the  affection  of  the  heart  or  kidneys,  with  which  it  was  in 
each  csise  associated. 

Of  the  3  cases  of  pulmonary  apoplexy,  2  were  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart, 
1  with  albuminuria  and  hydrothorax. 

Pulmonary  emphysema  was  associated  with  : 

Bronchitis  in 7  cases 

Disease  of  the  heart 2    „ 

Phthisis 1    „ 

Albuminuria 1    „ 

Bronchitis  was  thus  present  in  all  but  2.     In  1  of  these  phthisis  was  clearly  diagnosed, 
although  as  the  patient  left  the  hospital  this  was  not  verified  by  dissection. 
The  complications  of  pleurisy  were  thus  distributed  : 

J'neumonia  in 6  cases 

Disease  of  the  heart 5    „ 

Phthisis 4    „ 

Bronchitis .       3    „ 

Albuminuria        2    „ 

Besides  which  continued  fever,  chronic  disease  of  the  brain,  andpentonitis  were  each 
obseived  in  a  single  case. 

One  case  of  empvema  was  admitted  ;  the  disease  was  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  peritonitis.  The  pns  wiis  circumscribed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pleura,  and 
the  disease  was  mistaken  during  life  for  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

In  both  cases  of  pneumothorax  the  perforation  was  the  result  of  phthisis. 
The  only  case  of  well-marked  asthma  was  associated  with  bronchitis  and  eniphj- 
sema. 

28.  Quinsey  occurred  once  in  conjunction  with  chronic  rheumatism.  The  other 
cases  were  uncomplicated. 

Cynanche  Pharyngea  occurred  in  company  with  chronic  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  each  in  1  case. 

Relaxation  of  the  Throat  was  accompanied  in  1  case  by  hysteria,  'n  another  by 
marked  anaemia. 

Jjiphtheria. — In  two  sapposed  instances  of  this  disease  the  prominent  symptom  was 
the  appearance  of  membrane  upon  the  trachea  and  bronchi.     These  therefore  appear 
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also  under  the  heftding  of  croup.  In  one  of  thom  tracheotomy  was  performed.  In 
another  case  much  membrane  was  found  upon  the  larynx  ;  pneumonia,  peritonitis,  and 
perforation  of  the  intestines  were  each  observed  in  conjunction  with  the  disease. 

Ulceration  of  the  Throat. — Cases  of  ulceration  from  scarlatina  are  not  included  in 
this  class.     The  only  complication  here  observed  was  the  poison  of  syphilis. 

29.  Disease  of  the  Stomach  and  (Esophagus. 

Dyspepsia  occurred  twice  with  hysteria;  once  with  prolapsus  uteri,  rhenmatism,  and 
disease  of  the  heart. 

Ulceration  of  the  Stomach,  <tc. — In  one  of  these  cases  there  existed,  as  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  a  communication  between  the  <Bsophagns  and  the  trachea. 

30.  Disease  of  the  Intestinal  Canal. — Enteritis  occurred  in  a  patient  suffering  from 
disease  of  the  heart.  Of  the  two  fatal  cases  of  obstruction,  one  was  an  example  of 
simple  stricture  of  the  colon,  the  other  of  encephaloid  disease  of  the  same  part  of  the 
canal. 

Where  looseness  of  the  bowels  was  merely  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease  it  is  not 
classed  as  diarrhoea  in  this  table.  In  one  case  it  was  due  to  the  patient  having  swal- 
lowed hydrochloric  acid. 

Ulceration  of  the  Intestines,  ascertained  chiefly  by  post-mortem  examination.  In  6 
cases  tubercular,  with  phthisis  in  every  one.  It  also  occurred  once  with  fever,  and  once 
in  conjunction  with  diphtheria  and  hypercatharsis ;  this  case  has  been  referred  to 
before.     Peritonitis  supervened  upon  this  lesion  in  two  instances. 

31.  Diseases  of  the  Peiitoneum. 

Acute  Peritonitis  was  found  complicated  with  phthisis  in  3  cases.  In  1  of  these  there 
was  tubercular  deposit  also  in  the  peritoneum  ;  in  another  the  intestines  were  ulcer- 
ated;  and  in  the  third,  disease  of  the  heart  existed.  Of  the  remaining  fatal  cases,  3 
■were  associated  with  disease  of  the  heart,  1  with  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Thus  in  every 
fatal  case  the  peritonitis  was  found  to  depend  upon  sorpe  other  lesion. 

Chronic  Peritonitis. —  Of  the  6  fatal  cases,  5  wore  associated  with  tubercular  disease; 
the  details  were  as  follows  : 

Phthisis,    with    deposit   in  peritoneum,    in  3,  (1  of  which  intestines  ulcerated.) 
Deposit  in  peritoneum  or  mesenteric  glands, 

without  phthisis 1 

Phthisis  alone 1    (with  cirrhosis.) 

In  the  remaining  fatal  case  there  existed  empyema,  with  dilatation  of  the  heart. 
'  ■  The  complications  in  the  cases  which  recovered  were : 

Ovarian  or  uterine  disease  in 3 

Chronic  rheumatism 1 

Cynanche  pharyngea 1 

I  case  occurred  after  childbirth,  gave  rise  to  ascites,  and  terminated  in  spontaneous  cure 
by  an  opening  through  the  umbilicus.  Malignant  disease  was  not  observed  as  giving 
rise  to  chronic  peritonitis  in  a  single  case. 

32.  Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

Jaundice. — This  symptom  appeared  as  the  consequence  of  malignant  disease  in  3 
cases.  In  1  it  was  due  to  gall-stones,  in  1  to  supposed  congestion.  In  another  it 
was  associated  with  paraplegia,  although  the  precise  connexion  was  not  made  out.  In 
the  remaining  8  cases  the  cause  of  the  condition  was  not  clearly  ascertained. 

Cirrhosis. — Of  the  9  cases  of  this  disorder,  ascites  was  present  in  6,  hajmatemcsis  in 
2.     These  being  merely  symptoms  of  cirrhosis,  are  not  counted  as  complications. 

Phthisis  was  associated  with  cirrhosis  in 3 

Disease  of  the  heart 2 

Disease  of  the  kidneys 2 

Enlargement. — This  in  4  cases  was  owing  to  malignant  disease ;  in  the  remaining 

II  to  some  less  definite  cause.  Disease  of  the  kidneys  was  associated  with  the  condi- 
tion in  3  (in  1  of  which  there  was  also  phthisis  and  disease  of  the  spleen). 

In  5  cases  ascites  was  present,  while  haematemesis  was  not  observed  once. 
Abscess. — In  each  case  this  was  associated  with  pycemia.     Once  only  this  was  traced 
to  its  source — a  wound  in  the  finger. 
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34.  Spleen. — In  one  of  the  fatal  cases  this  organ  was  found  to  be  liard  and  brawny  ; 
in  the  other  it  contained  fibrinous  deposits. 

35  Albuminuria. — Dropsy  and  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain  have  been 
regarded  as  symptoms  of  the  renal  disease,  -and  therefore  have  not  l)een  counted  in 
the  table  as  complications.  In  the  whole  nninher  of  cases,  dropsical  effusion  took 
place  in  34.  The  functions  of  the  brain  were  disturbed,  apparently  as  a  consequence 
of  the  renal  disorder,  in  4  instances.  Besides  these,  the  complications  were  thus  dis- 
tributed : 

Disease  of  the  heart occurred  in  15  cases. 

Phthisis "  9       " 

Other  disease  of  lungs,  mostly  bronchitis     ....  "  H       " 

Disease  of  liver "  4      " 

Hemiplegia "  2       " 

Apoplexy "  1       " 

General  paralysis "  1       " 

One  of  the  cases  of  supra-renal  disease  was  recognised  as  such  during  life.  The  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  was  like  the  faintest  tinge  of  jaundice ;  the  conjunctiva  remained 
quite  white.  The  disease  w.as  tubercular,  the  lungs  and  the  mesenteric  glands  were 
affected  to  an  insignificant  degree.  In  the  other  case  there  was  dropsy,  depending  upon 
disease  of  the  heart  and  kidneys.  The  supra-renal  disease  was  not  recognised  during 
life,  although  the  face  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  thighs  were  of  a  brownish  colour. 
37.  The  distinction  between  ovarian  dropsy  and  ovarian  tumour  has  not  been  carried 
out  in  this  table,  in  consequence  of  the  co-existence  of  both  fluid  and  solid  matter  in 
these  forms  of  disease. 

In  the  cases  given,  fluid  was  greatly  predominant  in  4. 

Of  the  o  fatal  cases  of  ovarian  disease,  4  were  malignant.  The  other  was  an  exam- 
ple of  a  simple  cyst  complicated  with  phthisis.  The  patient  sank  after  tapping.  In 
conjunction  with  these  forms  of  disease,  peritonitis  occurred  in  3  cases.  Besides  this, 
crural  phlebitis,  malignant  deposit  in  the  crural  and  mesenteric  glands,  disease  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  kidneys,  each  occurred  in  a  single  instance. 

29.  Bones  and  Joints. — These  structures  were  diseased  in  consequence  of  rheu- 
matism in  6  cases.  The  affection  was  of  a  scrofulous  character  in  4  cases,  in  one  of 
which  phthisis  was  also  present.  In  one  instance  the  bones  were  the  seat  of  malignant 
deposit. 

40.  Skin. — The  only  fatal  case  of  cellular  inflammation  was  in  conjunction  with 
pyaemia.  In  both  the  fatal  cases  stated  as  disease  of  the  absorbent  glands,  those 
structures  were  the  seat  of  malignant  deposit.  In  one  of  them  the  ovaries  were 
similarly  affected ;  in  the  other  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  glands  and  cellular 
tissue. 

41.  Muscles. — In  the  single  instance  of  disease  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
pectoralis  major  was  the  seat  of  severe  and  constant  pain;  there  was  a  trace  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine. 

42.  Anomalous,  (fee. 

The  anomalous  and  accidental  cases  include  2  of  concealed  pregnancy  ;  1  of  severe 
and  long-continued  vomiting  during  pregnancy ;  5  of  abdominal  swelling  of  doubtful 
character;  3  of  pain  in  the  same  region,  also  of  uncertain  nature;  1  of  consolidation 
of  the  lung,  of  undetermined  character;  1  of  palpitation  and  dyspncea  without  dis- 
coverable disease;  and  1  of  discharge  from  the  ear. 
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